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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1850 

(m THREE VOLUMES)- 



The present edition of Marlowe's Works is not a reprint of that put 
forth by the same publisher in 1836, but exhibits a new text formed on a 
collation of the early copies. I had no concern in the edition of 1826, 
which, nevertheless, has been frequently cited as mine ; and when I charac* 
terize it as abounding with the grossest errors, I cannot offend its editor, 
who has been long deceased. 

Several years ago, an edition of Marlowe's Works was projected by 
Mr. J. P. Collier ; but, on learning that I had commenced the present one, 
he abandoned his design, and kindly transferred to me some curious 
documents which he had intended to use himself, and which I have inserted 
in their proper places : nor, conscious as I am that there has been 
inexcusable delay in bringing out the present edition, ought 1 to be 
dissatisfied that Mr. Collier should have since printed a considerable portion 
of those papers in the Prolegomena to his Shakespeare. I have also to 
return my thanks to Mr. Collier for furnishing me with all the entries 
concerning Marlowe's pieces which he had met with while preparing for the 
press his Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers* Company. 

My best acknowledgments are due to the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, Librarian 
of the Bodleian, Oxford, both for the information which he communicated to 
me by letter, and for the many courtesies which I experienced from liim 
when I had occasion to inspect Malone's collection of I?|^glish poetry, now 
added to the Bodleian treasures. By the ready services of the Rev. H. 0. 
Coxe, of the same noble establishment, I have profited more than once. 

To the Rev. J. C. Robertson, Vicar of Beakesboume, who spared neither 



Tiii PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1850. 

time nor trouble in aiding my inquiries about Marlowe in bis native city, I 
feel myself greatly indebted; and to the Rev. W. S. H. Braham, Ee*ctor of 
St. George's, Canterbury, I am not without obligations. 

Having reason to believe that Marlowe had been educated at the King's 
School, Canterbury, I requested the Hon. D. Finch, Auditor, to examiiie 
certain old Treasurer's Accounts, which, I was told, were preserved in the 
Cathedral, and were likely to determine the point. With this request 
Mr. Finch complied; and informed me that Marlowe was mentioned in 
those Accounts, as one of the King's Scholars who had received the usual 
stipend during such and such years. But there his civilities ended. It 
was in vain that I continued asking him, as a particular favour, either to 
permit me to make the necessary extracts from those Accounts, or to allow a 
clerk to make them for me ; — in Mr. Finch's opinion, my solicitations were 
unreasonable. Several months after, a gentleman, whose influence is 
powerful at Canterbury, was induced (through the medium of a mutual 
friend) to exert himself in my behalf ; and, in consequence of his kind 
interposition, the extracts from the Accounts were at last forwarded to me, 
accompanied with a special notice that *' ten and sixpence " must be sent, in 
return, to Mr. Finch. 

The task of tracing Marlowe's course at Cambridge was voluntarily 
undertaken for me by the Bev. George Skinner, of Jesus College ; and he 
performed it with a zeal for which I feel truly grateful. 

To the Eev. John Mitford, to W. J. Thoms, Esq., and to W. H. Black, 
Esq., I have to offer my thanks for various and not unimportant assistance. 

The first edition of Marlowe's Sero and Lsander was lent to me by the 
late Mr. Miller of Craigentinny. 

ALEX. DYCE. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 



0» 



MARLOWE AND HIS WRITINGS. 



When the latest biographer of Marlowe set out with a declaration that ''the 
time of this writer's birth cannot be ascertained," * he rather hastily assumed the 
impossibility of discovering it. Christopher Marlowe, the son of John Marlowe, 
shoemaker, t was bom at Canterbury in Februaiy 1563-4, and baptized there in the 
Church of St. George the Martyr on the 26th of that month. J 



* Lives of English Dramatists, i 49. (Lardner'B Cyclop.) 

f '* Marlowe a shooe maken sonne of Cant." MS. Note, in a yery old hand, on the margin of a 
copy of Beard's TTietUre of Ood^s Judgments, 1598, which, when I saw it^ belonged to the late Mr. 
B. H. Bright. — ''His [Marlowe's] &tiier was a shoemaker in Oanterborie." MS. Note in a copy of 
Hero and Leemder^ ed. 1629, now in the possession of Mr. J. P. Collier. — See also the last stanza bat 
fonr of the ballad called The Atheisms Tragedie, Appendix I. to this Tolome. 

t 1563-4, " The 26^^ day of ffebmary was christened Christofer the sonne of John Marlow." 
Register of St. Oeorge the Martyr, Canterbury. — The following entries are found in the same Register ; 
which, though very old, is only a transcript ; and the scribe was unable to decypher the Christian names 
in the foorth, serenth, and eighth entries : 

1548, *' The 28*^ day of December was christened Marget the daughter of John Marlow." 

1562, ** The zzi'* of May was christened Mary the daughter of John Marlowe." 

1565, " The [date illegible] day of December was christened Margarit the daughter of John 
Marlowe." 

1568, ** The last day of October was christened [sic] the sonne of John Marlow." 

1569, '* The 20*^ day of August was christened John the sonne of John Marlow." 

1566, " The 10^** day of December was buried Simon the sonne of Thomas Marlow." 

1567, '' The 5*^ day of Noyember was buried [sic] the sonne of John Marlow." 

1568, ** The 28*>' day of August was buried [sic] the daughter of John Marlow." 

1570, " The 7* day of August was buried Thomas y« sonne of John Marlow." 
1604, " John Marloe clarke of St. Maries was buried y« 26*'' of January." 

Qy. does the last entry refer to tbe elder or to the younger John Marlowe (see the fifth entry) ? It 
18 possible that, while our poet's &ther followed the business of a shoemaker (which, according to the 
stanza of the ballad referred to in the preceding note, he continued to do till his death), he also held 
the situation of " cUrke of St. Maries." 

So unsettled was the orthography of the time, that our author's name (as will be seen) was written 
in ten different ways, — ^Marlo, Marloe, Marlow, Marlowe, Marley, Marly, Marlye, Marlen, Marlin, Marlyn t 
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Our poet's history has hitherto been a blank up to the period of his graduating 
at Cambridge ; but that deficiency is now in some sort supplied by the following 
particulars. 

The King's School at Canterbury was founded by Henry the Eighth for a 
Master, an Usher, and fifty Scholars between the ages of nine and fifteen, — ^the 
Scholars having each a stipend of four pounds per annum, and retaining their 
Scholarships for five years. To enable some of the more deserving Scholars, 
on completing their education at this establishment, to proceed to one of the 
Universities, several benefactions were made at various times. The earliest which I 
find recorded is that of Archbishop Parker. In 1569 he founded two Scholarships, 
each of the value of £3. 6a. Sd., in Corpus Christi ahas Benet College, Cambridge, 
to maintain, during the space of two hundred years, two Scholars, natives of Kent, 
and educated at the King's School, who were to be called Canterbury Scholars, and 
to be entitled to all the advantages enjoyed by the other Scholars in the college. 
Archbishop Whitgift having renewed this foundation, it is now perpetual* 

That the King's School may henceforth claim the honour of having contributed 
to the instruction of Marlowe is proved by a document which I obtained with great 
difficulty,t — an extract from "the Treasurer's Accounts" concerning the "Stipend, 
sive Salar. L» puerorum studen. Grammatic," for the year ending at the Feast of St. 
Michael, 21st Eliz. It commences with " Idem denar. per dictum Thesaur. de exit, 
officii sui hoc anno solut. quinquaginta pueris studen. Granmiatia pro salariis suis ad 
8. iiij ^ pro quolibet eorum per annimi," and contains four notices of the usual sum 
having been paid " Xrofero Marley," — " in prime termino hujus anni," " in secundo 
termino hujus anni,'* " in tercio termino hujus anni," and " in ultimo termino hujus 
anni." If I may depend upon the information which I received together with the 
extract juJIt quoted, Marlowe did not continue at the King's School the full period 
which its statutes allowed him to remain. :( 

At the proper age Marlowe was removed to Cambridge ; and, as Benet was the 
college of which he became a member, I at first concluded that he had been elected 
to one of the Parker Scholarships already mentioned ; but a careful examination of 
the records both of the University and of Benet, which has recently been made at my 
request, leaves, I am told, very little doubt that he did not obtain a Scholarship.§ 



* For other particulars conoeming the King's School, see Hasted's Eitl. of Kent, iv. 583 sqq. 

t SeePrefiAoe. 

t "Marlowe's name," I %m informed, "does not occur is [the Accounts fijr] 1575, 1576, 1577, nor 
1581 : the intenrening Aoconnts are wanting." (It conM not occur in the Acoonnts for 1581).— The 
present Master of the King's School obsenres to me " that no special patronage was required for 
Marlowe's election as a Scholar ; any boy of good ahUity may at any time get into the School." 

§ The only mention of him in the Books of Corpus (Benet) Ck>ll. is an entry of his admission in 
1580 ; and there he is called << Marlin," without the Christian name. My correspondent at Cambridge 
observes; ''the Unirersity books enter both the Christian name and the surname in all oases; the 
Benet Books only in the case of Scholars. It therefore seems nearly certain that Marlowe was not 
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He was matriculated as Penaioner of Benet College, 17th March, 1580-1.* He took 
the degree of AB. in 1583, and that of A-M. in 1587.t 

If Marlowe did not benefit by the Parker foundation, we are at a loss to know 
bow he was enabled to meet the expenses of the University : that his father could 
have furnished him with the requisite sums, is altogether improbable ; and we are 
driven to conjecture that Marlowe owed his maintenance at college either to some 
wealthier relative, or to some patron whose favour he had won by early indications 
of genius. Among the Kentish gentiy there was no one more likely to have lent 
him a helping hand than Sir Roger Manwood,} Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
who had his principal mansion at St. Stephen^s near Canterbury, and was much 
distinguished for his munificence. Indeed, it would seem that on some occasion or 
other Marlowe was indebted to the bounty either of that excellent man, or of his 
son Peter (afterwards Sir Peter) Manwood, who was both learned himself and an 
encourager of the learned ; for, unless the Latin verses in p. 384 of the present 
volimie are wrongly assigned to our poet, which there is no reason to suppose, a 
tribute of respect to the memory of Sir Roger Manwood was among his latest 
compositions. 

It is plain that Marlowe was educated with a view to one of the learned 
professions. Most probably he was intended for the Church ; nor is it unlikely that» 
having begun, even during his academic course, to entertain those sceptical opinions 
for which he was afterwards so notorious, he abandoned all thoughts of taking 



ft Foundation Scholctr. He may perhaps have held some bye-scholanhip or exhibition.** The i 
obliging informant has since oommnnicated to me the remark of a gentleman belonging to Oorpns, that 
"Sckclcen were entered with a ' pomp and circumBtanoe' not found in the notice of 'Marlin.' ** 

* '* 17 Mar. 1580 GhrOf. Marlen Pensioner.'* Cambridge Matrieulatum-Booh. 

t " XrOf. Marlyn 158S A.B.**— " Chr : Marley 1587 AM.'* Cambridge Graee-Book, 

t Sir Roger Manwood, the son of a draper, was bom at Sandwich in 1525. He applied himself 
to the study of the law, and appears to have become early eminent in his profession. He was made 
a Serjeant, 28d April, 1567, a Justice of the Common-Pleas, 14th Ootr. 1572 ; and he was both 
knighted and appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 17th Novr. 1578. He founded and endowed a 
free-school at Sandwich, and was a very liberal benefiictor to the parish and church of St. Stephens 
alias Hackington, where (in the neighbourhood of Canterbury) he mostly resided. Sir Roger was twice 
married : by his first wife he had three sons and two daughters ; by his second wife no issue. He died 
14th Deer. 1592, and was buried in the parish-church of St. Stephen's, which contains a splendid 
monument to his memory. See Hist, of Sandvich, pp. 245-248, by Boys (who erroneously states that 
Sir Roger was author of the well-known treatise on Forest Laws : it was written by John Manwood). 
— The monument above-mentioned was erected by Sir Roger himself shortly before his decease. This 
fact was curiously confirmed some years ago when the monument was undergoing repairs : the person 
who was at work on it told the present rector of St. Stephen's that some letters and figures in the 
last line of the inscpption (those that record the date of Sir Roger's death) were not cut by the same 
hand which had cut the rest— The Register of St. Stephen's states that Sir Roger was buried 16th 
December. 

Peter Manwood, the eldest and only suryiving son of Sir Roger, was created a Knight of the Bath 
at the Coronation of James the First He serred several times in Parliament for Sandwich ; and died 
in 1625. His eldest daughter became the wife of Sir Thomas Walsingham, knight^ who (as will afler- 
warda be shown) was on terms of intimacy with Marlowe. See Boys's HieU of Sandwich^ pp. 249, 250. 
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orders. Be that as it may, his predilection for the drama was decided : before 1587 
it seems certain that he had produced Tarnhurlaine the Great ; and eventually he 
joined the crowd of literary adventurers in the metropolis with a determination to 
rely on his genius alone foi: a subsistence. 

At one time Marlowe unquestionably ''fretted his hour upon the stage." 
According to Phillips, whose account is followed by Wood * and Tanner,t he " rose 
from an actor to be a maker of plays ; " % and in a very curious ballad,§ which was 
composed while some of his contemporaries wera still alive, we are told that he 
performed at the Curtain in Shore-ditch ; 

'* He liad alsoe a player beene 

Upon the Cnrtaine-Btagey 
Bat brake his leg in one lewd scene 

When in his early age." 

But is the assertion of Phillips, that Marlowe was first an actor and afterwards a 
dramatist, to be received as the exact truth 1 I think not ; for, without taking into 
consideration the flagrant inaccuracies of Phillips's work, there are circumstances in 
ihe history of Marlowe which seem strongly to contradict it. Nor do the words of 
the ballad, "When in his early age,'* necessarily confirm the statement of Phillips. 
In the stanza just cited, the ballad-monger (who foimd " age " an obvious rhyme to 
" stage ") meant, I conceive, no more than this, — ^that Marlowe's histrionic feats took 
place soon after he had formed a permanent connection with the London theatres for 
the sake of a livelihood ; and, as far as 1 can judge, such really was the case. We 
have seen that Marlowe took the degree of A.M. in 1587 ; and there is every reason 
to believe that he was then known as a successful dramatist : but if he had been 
also known as one who had exhibited himself on the London boards in the capacity 
of a regular actor (and as such the ballad-monger evidently describes him), I am by 
no means sure that, in those days, the University of Cambridge would have granted 
the degree.|| On this point, however, I would not urge my opinion with any 

* Aih. Oxcm, ii. 7, ed. Bliss. 

t Biblioih, Brit. p. 512. 

X ThecU. Poet, {Modem Poets), p. 24, ed. 1676.— Warton says that Marlowe was "oaen 
applauded, both by Qneen Elizabeth and King James the First, as a judicious player " {ffisl. of Engl. 
Poet. uL 483, ed. 4to.) ; yet he presently adds that Marlowe "died rather before the year 1593" 
(p. 487), — ^which was '* rather before" King James ascended the throne of England. 

§ The Atheisfs Tragedie ; see Appendix I. to this yolume. The date of the ba]lad may be inferred 
from the second stanza, — 

'* A truer storie nere was told. 
As some alive can shovoe,^* &c 

)| Eren the composing of plays for a London theatre by a member of the TTniversity was a proceeding 
very unlikely to meet with approbation from the Dons of Cambridge. They most probably held in 
supreme contempt all modem dramas which were not academic, — ^which were not written to be acted 
in a college-hall when some royal or dignified personage honoured the University with a visit. 
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pofiitiveness : new materialB for Marlowe*s biography maj hereafter come to lights 
and prove that I am mistaken. 

For the same person to unite in himself the actor and the dramatist was very 
common, both at that time and at a later period. Marlowe may have performed on 
more than one stage, though we can trace him only to the Curtain ; and we may 
gather from the terms of the ballad {** He had alsoe a player beene .... But brake 
hifi leg/' &c.) that, the accident which there befell him having occaflioned incurable 
lameness, he was for ever disabled as an actor. 

The tragedy of Tamburlaine the Great, in Two Parts (the Second Part, it appears, 
having been brought upon the stage soon after the First *), may be confidently 
assigned to Marlowe, though the old editions have omitted the author's name. It is 
his earliest drama, at least the earliest of his plays which we possess. From Nash's 
Epistle " To the Gentlemen Students of both Universities,"t prefixed to Greene's 
Menaphouy 1587, and from Greene's. Address ''To the Gentlemen Headers," % prefixed 
to his Ferimedes the JBlacke^Smith, 1588, Mr. Collier concludes, and, it would seem, 
justly, ''that Marlowe was our first poet who used blank-verse in dramatic 
compositions performed in public theatres, that Tamburlaine was the play in 
which the successful experiment was made, and that it was acted anterior to I587."§ 
On the authority of a rather obscure passage in The Black JBook, 1604, Malone 
had conjectured that Tamburlaine was written either wholly or in part by Nash : || 
but to that conjecture Mr. Collier, — ^besides adducing a line from a sonnet by 
Gabriel Harvey, in which Marlowe, then just deceased, is spoken of under the 



* See Prologae to the Sec. Part. 

t In which Nash ridicules the then recent introduction of Uank-yene on the public stage, and 
seems to allade to ICarlowe in contemptuous terms. 

t In which Gbeene ezpiessly mentions Marlowe^s tra^y ; *' daring God out of heauen with that 
atheist Tambwlan, or blasphemmg with the mad preest of the sonne." — Mr. Collier thinks that 
Marlowe also wrote the play in which *' the Priest of the Sun** was a leading character. 

§ Hist, of EngL Dram. Poet. iii. 112.— Compare too the Prologue to the First Part of Ttm- 
hwlaine; 

** From figging veins of rhyming mother-vntSf 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war," &&— 

Mr. Collier informs us, that^ before the appearance of Tamburlainef writers for the regular theatres 
had confined themselTes to the use of prose or rhyme ; and that all the English tragedies in blank verse which 
lireoeded Tamburlaine were performed either at court or before private societies. — ^Warton incidentally 
obserresthat Tamburlaine was " repre3;:uted before the year 1588.'* Mitt, of Engl Poet, iv. 11, 
ed. 4to. 

II ShaJcegpeare (by Boswell), iii. 867.— The passage in The Blads Book is,—" the spindle-shank 
spiders ...... went stalking over his [Nash's] head as if they had been conning of Tamburlaine** 

(see Middleton's WorTce, ▼. 526, ed. Dyce) ; and it means, I have no doubt> that the spiders stalked with 
the tragic gait of an actor practising the part of Tamburlaine : compare the 2d line of the quotation 
from Hall in p. xviL 
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appellation of " Tamberlaine,"* — ^has opposed the explicit testimony of Henslowe's 

Diary, "Pd unto Thomas Dickers [Dekker], the 20 of Deaembr 1597 fyve 

shelleiiges for a prolog to Marloea Tamherlen." t I may add, that the rhymer who 
has turned the history of Marlowe into a ballad, describes him in one place 
as " blaspheming Tanibolin." i 

This tragedy, which was entered in the Stationers' Books, 14th August, 1590,§ 
and printed during the same year, has not come down to us in its original fulness ; 
and probably we have no cause to lament the curtailments which it suffered from 
the publisher of the first editioa " I have purposely," he says, '* omitted and left 
out some fond and frivolous gestiu^s, digressing, and, in my poor opinion, far unmeet 
for the matter, which 1 thought might seem more tedious unto the wise than any 
way else to be regarded, though haply they have been of some vain-conceited 
fondlings greatly gaped at, what time they were shewed upon the stage in their 
graced deformities : nevertheless now to be mixtured in print with such matter of 
worth, it would prove a great disgrace to so honourable and stately a history." || By 
the words, "fond and frivolous gestures," we are to understand those of the "clown," 
who very frequently figured, with more or less prominence, even in the most serious 
dramas of the time. The introduction of such buffooneries into tragedy IT is 
censured by Hall towards the conclusion of a passage which, as it mentions " the 
Turkish Tamberlaine," would seem to be partly levelled at Marlowe :** 

" One higher-pitch'd doth Bet his soaring thought 
On crowned kings that Fortune hath low hronght. 
Or some Tpreared high-aspiring swaine^ 
As it might be the TvrhUh Tamberlaine, 
Then weeneth he his base drink-drowned spright 
Bapt to the three-fold loft of heauen hight. 



♦ ** Weepe, Powles ; thy Tamberlaine vontsafes to dye." A New Letter of Notable Contente, 1598, 
SigD3. 

t Diari/, p. 71, ed. Shake. Soc — As another proof that Tamhtaiaine is by Marlowe, Mr. Collier 
{Hitt. ofEngL Dram, Poet, iii. 114) adduces Heywood*s Prologue to our author's /ew ofMaUa: but 
that Prologue is nothing to the purpose; see note ||, p. 142 of the present volume. — Notwithstanding 
the strong evidence to the contrary, Mr. Hallam {Introd, to the Lit. of Ewrope, ii. 169, ed. 1843) still 
continues to regard Nash as Marlowe's coa<^jutor in TanUmrlaine. 

t See Appendix L to the present volume. 

§ " A ballad entituled the storyeof Tamburlayne the greate," &c (founded, I suppose^ on Marlowe's 
phkj) was entered in the Stationers' Books, 6th Nov. 1694. 

11 P. 4 of the present volume. 

IF In Italy, at the commencement of the 18th century (and probably much later), it was not unusual 
to introduce **the Doctor,*' "Harlequin," "Pantalone," and "Coviello," into deep tragedies. "I have 
seen," says Addison, ''a translation of The Cid acted at Bolonia, which would never have taken, had 
they not found a place in it for these buffoons." Rtmarha on Several Parte of Italy, Ae» in the yean 
1701, 1702, 1708, p. 68, ed. 1746. 

** Perhaps I ought to add, that Marlowe was dead when (in 1697) the satire, from which these lines 
are quoted, was first given to the press. 
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When he oonoeines Tpon his f&ined stage 
The stalking steps of his greate persoDsge, 
Graced with huf-cap termes and thandring threats, 
That his poore hearers' hayre quite ypright sets. 

NoWf Uati »uch frightfuU shotoes of Fortune* s fall 
And hUudy tyraiU£ rage should chance apaU 
The dead-stroke audiencCy midst the silent rotU 
Comes leaping in a selfe-misform^d loiU, 
And laughesy and grins, and frames his mimikface. 
And iustles straight into the princes place : 
Then doth the theatre eccho all aloud 
With gladsome noyse of that applauding crowd : 
A goodly hoch-poch, when vile rtissettings 
Are WMtch^d] with monarchs and with mightie kings/" * 

But Hall*8 taste was more refined and classical than that of his age ; and the 
success of Tambfurlainey in which the celebrated Alleyn represented the hero,t was 
adequate to the most sanguine expectations which its author could have formed. 
Nor did it cease to be popular when no longer a novelty : the Scythian conqueror, 
gorgeous in his "copper-laced coat and crimson velvet breeches,"} riding in a 
chariot drawn by harnessed monarchs,§ and threatening destruction to the very 
powers of heaven,|| was for many years a highly attractive personage to the play- 

♦ HaU's Virgid, Lib. i. Sat. iii., ed. 1602. 

t See Heyvood's Prol. to our author's Jew of Malta^ p. 142 of the present volame. 

t "Item, Tamberlynes cotte, with coper lace," — "Item, TamberUnes breches of crymson vellvet" 
Appendix to Henslowe's Diary, pp. 274-5, ed. Shake. Soc. We find ibid, p. 273, '' Tamberlyne brydell" 
(L e. the bridle for the captive kings). 

§ ** Enter Tamhwlaine, drawn in his chariot by tlie Kings of Trebison and Soria, with bits in their 
mouthsj Ac, 

<* Taimb, Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia ! " &c. 

p. 64, sec. col. 
This has been quoted or aUuded to, generally with ridicule, by a whole host of writers. Fistors "hollow 
pampered jades of Asia" in Shakespeare's Henry IV, P. ii. Act ii. sc. 4, is known to most readers : 
see also Beaumont and Fletcher^s Coxcomb, act iL sc. 2 ; Fletcher's Wom^n Pleased, act vr, sc. 1 ; 
Chapman's, Jonson's, and Marston's Eastward Ho, act ii sig. B 3, ed. 1605 ; BrathwaiVs Strappado 
for the Diwdl, 1616, p. 159 j Taylor the water-poet's Thief e and his World runnes on Wheeles, — 
Worles, pp. Ill [121], 239, ed. 1630 ; A Brown Dozen of Drunkards, &c. 1648, sig. A 8 ; the 
Dnke of Newcastle's Varietie, a comedy, 1649, p. 72 ; — but I cannot afford room for more references. — 
In 1566 a similar spectacle had been exhibited at Gray's Inn : there the Damb Show before the first act 
of Gaacoigne and Kinwelmerah's Jocasta introduced "a king with an imperiall crowne vpon hys head," 
ke, "sitting in a choriote very richly furnished, drawen in by iiii kings in their dublets and hosen, with 
crownes also Tpon theyr heads, representing vnto tb ambition by th^ historie of Sesostres," &c. 

D In defence of such passages Marlowe perhaps would have alleged the example of the Italian 
romanesqne poets (who were more read in England during his time than they are at present). In 
Bojardo's Orlando Jnnamorato, when Marfisa finds that she cannot overcome Ranaldo^ 

* * Chiama iniquo Macone e doloroso, 
Comuto e becco Trivigante appella ; 
Ribaldi, a lor dicea, per qual cagione, 
Tenete il caralier in su'l'arcione t 
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goers of the metropolis. Numerous entries concerning the performance of both Parts of 
this tragedy occur in Henslowe*s Diary, all of them, however, subsequent to the death 
of Marlowe: the earliest is dated 28th August, 1594, the latest 13th Nov. 1595.* 

Venga un di yoi, et lascisi vedere, 
Et pigli a Buo placer questa difesa, 
ChMo &r6 sua persona rlmanere 
Qui giii riversa e nel prato distesa. 
Yoi non Yolete mia forza temere 
Perche U sn non posso esser ascesa ; 
Ma, s'io prendo il cammino, io ve n^ayyiso, 
Tatti Vnccido, ed ardo il Paradiso." 

lAh. i C. xvni. si. 9, ed. Pan. 

In the same poem Agramante declares to his council that he is resolved to sabdue, not only Carlo Mano, 
but the vhole world ; and lie concludes, 

*' Poi che hattuto avrd tutta la terra, 
Anoor nel Paradiso io to" &r guerra." 

L^. II. C. I. St. 64. 

fn Ze Primt Impreu dd Conte Orlando by Dolce, when Agolante hears that his son Almonte is shiin, 

'*egli ha sua Stella 
Aoeusa, e la blastema parimfente ; 
Bt d da r ira stimolato tanto 
Che di strugger il ciel si dona vanto." 

C. xrn. p. 184, ed. 1579. 
There are touches of this kind even in Ariosto ; 

''Dal sagace Spagnuol, che con la guida 
Di duo del sangue d'Avalo ardirla 
Fanai nel cielo e ne Io 'nfemo via.*' 

Orl. Fur. C. xxxni. st. 61. 

The same sort of extraYSganoe is occasionally found in English dramatists later than Marlowe. For 
instance, in Heywood*s Four Prentices of London (acted about 1599, and certainly intended for a serious 
play) the Soldan exclaims, 

'* Should loue himselfe in thunder answere I [i.e. ay], 
When we say no, wee*d pull him from the skie." 

Sig. F2, ed. 1615. 

Tet this early production of Heywood contains some fine things ; e. g., 

" In Sion towres hangs his victorious flagge, 
Blowing defiance this way ; and it showes 
Like a red meteor in the troubled aire. 
Or like a blazing comet that fore-teis 
The fan of princes." Slg. G. 

The line marked in Italics has been cited neither by the editors of Milton nor by those of Gray as parallel 
to the following passages ; 

<<Th' imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind.*' 

Par, Lost, l 536. 
<< Loose his beard, and hoaiy hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air,'* The Bard 

* Pp. 40-60, ed. Shake. Soo. — ^The play called Tambercame, which is mentioned in the same Diary, 
was doubtless a distinct piece from Marlowe's Taniburlaine, 
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Taylor, the water-poet, makes Tom Coryat inform the Great Mogul, that Tamburlaine 
"perhaps is not altogether so famous in his own countiyof Tartariaas in England ;"* 
aud notices of the play, which shew that it was still in some repute, might be cited 
from writers of a more recent period, t But before the close of the seventeenth century 
it had sunk into oblivion : a precocious young gentleman, a Mr. Charles Saunders, 
whose Tamerlane (after having been acted, with a Prologue by Dryden) was printed in 
1681, writes thus in his Preface ; " It hath been told me, there is a Cock-pit play going 
under the name of The Scythian Shepherd or Tamberlain the Great, which how good it 
is any one may judge by its obscurity, being a thing, not a bookseller f in London, or 
scarce the players themselves who acted it formerly, oow'd call to remembrance." 

With very little discrimination of character, with much extravagance of incident, 
with no pathos where pathos i^as to be expected, and with a profusion of inflated 
language, Tamburlaine is nevertheless a very impressive drama, and undoubtedly 
superior to all the English tragedies which preceded it ; — superior to them in the 
effectiveness with which the events are brought out, in the poetic feeling which 
animates the whole, and in the nerve and variety of the versification. Marlowe was 
yet to shew that he could impart truth^ilness to his scenes ; but not a few passages 
might be gleaned from Tamiurlaine as grand in thought, as splendid in imagery, 
and as happy in expression, as any which his later works contain. 

A memorandum that Marlowe " translated Coluthus*8 Eape of Helen into English 
rhyme in the year 1587," is cited from Coxeter's MSS. by Warton ; who observes 
that " Coluthus's poem was probably brought into vogue, and suggested to Marlowe's 
notice, by being paraphrased in Latin verse the preceding year by Thomas Watson." § 



* OnOitm to the Oreat MogvX, p. 85, Worheiy ed. 1680. 

t B. a, *'Tiit, leave yonr raging, sir ; for though yoa should roar like Tamerlin at the Bull,** &o. 
Cowley's Qvardiim, act ill. sc. 6, ed. 1650. 

X Since those days, the old editions of Marlowe^s pieces have, of course, become more and more 
difficnlt to procure. The following fragment of Memoranda, in the handwriting of (I beUeve) Dr. Dvearel, 
was obligingly forwarded to me by Mr. Bolton Comey, and may prove not nninteresting to some readers. 
''One fine smnmer's day, in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four, going into an old 
book-shop kept by an old woman and her daughter, on the north side of Middle-Bow, Holboum, to look 
for any ancient books ; not being there long, looking round the shop, before Dodd the comedian came in, 
to search, as he told me, for any one of Kit Marlow's phiys. I asked the old woman if she had any 
more books besides those in the shop. She said *• she had ; but they were in an inner room without any 
-window-light ; and that the last person that had been there was the noted book-worm Dr. BawCnson,' 
— ^who then had been sleeping with his fathers some few years. 

"Mr. Dodd ask*d if it was agreeable for him to accompany me. We had two candles lighted, and 
going into this dark recess, saw a great number of books laying on the ground, which took us some hours 
looking over. He brought out a book or two ; but was not lucky enough to find Kit Marlow there. 
And, after turning over, for three or four hours, many dirty books, I only found worth buying," &e. 
Though Dodd fiuled in Middle-Bow, he must have found '* dark recesses*' in other localities where a 
search after early dramas was not made in vain ; lor his collection of plays (sold by auction lifter his 
decease) was vexy curious and valuable. 

§ Hisi, of Engl, Pod. iii 438, ed. 4to ; where Warton also remarks, '*1 have never seen it 
[Ifarbwe's translation of Cduthus] .... But there is entered to Jones, in 1595, 'A booke entituled 
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— The poet of Lyoopolis so seldom rises above mediocrity, that the loss of Marlowe's 
version may be borne with perfect resignation- 
It is to be presumed that Taniburlaine had not been long before the public, when 
Marlowe produced his Faustus* The date of the first edition of the prose-romance 
which supplied the materials for this play, is, I believe, doubtful ; but " A ballad of 
the life and death of Doctor Faustus the great cungerer** was licensed to be printed 
28th February, 1588-9 ; and, as ballads were frequently founded on favourite 
dramas, it is most likely that the ditty just mentioned was derived from our author's 
play. A stanza in Rowlands's Knave of Clubs, not only informs us that Alleyn acted 
the chief part in this tragedy, but also describes his costume ; 

« ** The gall gets on a surplis, 

With a crosfle npon his brest, 
Like Allen playing Fanstiis, 

In that manner was he drest/^ f 

The success of Faustiu was complete. Henslowe has sundiy entries J concerning it ; 
none, however, earlier than 30th Sept. 1594, at which date Marlowe was dead, and 
the play, there is every reason to believe, had been several years on the prompter's 
list. Henslowe has also two important memoranda regarding the "additions'* which 
were made to it, when, in consequence of having been repeatedly performed, it had 
somewhat palled upon the audience ; 

"Pd unto Thomas Dickers [Dekker], the 20 of Desembr 1597, for adycyons to 
Fostus twentie shellinges." 

"Lent unto the companye, the 22 of novmbr 1602, to paye unto W"* Birde and 
Samwell Rowley for ther adicyones in Docter Fastes, the some of ... . iiij^".§ 

Fausttis was entered in the Stationers' Books 7th January 1600-1.|| The 
earliest edition yet discovered is the quarto of 1604; which never having been 

RaptuB HelenoR^ Helen's Bape, hy the Athenian duke Theseus'.** Sarely, Warton conld not mean, that 
tlie book entered to Jones in 1595 was iMrhaps Marlowe's version of Coluthus ; for Colnthos relates the 
rape of Helen by Fans, not by Theseus, 

* Mr. Collier observes that " Marlowe's FaustuSj in all probability, was written very soon afler his 
Tamburlaine the Oreat, as in 1688 ' a hcUlad of the Life and Death of Doctor Fanstus" (which in the 
language of that time might mean either the play or a metrical composition founded npon its chief 
incidents) was licensed to be printed." Hist, ofEngL Dram. Poet, iii. 126. As we find that the play 
was entered in the Stationers* Books in 1601, the " ballad of Fanstns ** must mean the stoxy of Faustus 
in verse, — ^perhaps, that ballad which I have reprinted in the present volume, p. 136. Mr. Collier, in a 
note on Henslowe's Diarj/f p. 42, ed. Shake. Soc, states that '*the old Bomance of Favstus, on which 
the play is founded, was first entered on the Stationers* books in 1588 :** qy. does he mean the old ballad 
of Faustus t 

t P. 22. ed. Percy Soc. (reprint of ed. 1611). — An inventory of Alleyn*8 theatrical apparel includes 
"Faustus Jerkin, his cloke.** CoUiei's Afem. of Alleyn, p. 20. 

X Diary, pp. 42—91, ed. Shake. Soc 

§ Ibid. pp. 71, 228. — ^Among the stage-properties of the Lord AdmiraPs men {Ihid. p. 273) we 
find " j dragon mfostes** 

il I make this statement on the authority of the MS. notes by Malone in his copies of 4tos 1604 and 
1631 (now in the Bodleian Library). 
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examined either by Marlowe's editors or (what is more remarkable) by the excellent 
historian of the stage, Mr. Collier, they all remained ignorant how very materially it 
differs from the later editions. The next quarto, that of 1616 (reprinted in 1624 
and in 1631), besides a text altered more or less frx)m the commencement to the end, 
contains some characters and scenes which are entirely new : but, as the present 
volume includes both the edition of 1604 and that of 1616, a more particular account 
of their variations is unnecessary here. — We have seen that "additions" were made 
to FaugttLs in 1597, and again in 1602, at the first of which dates Marlowe had 
been several years deceased; and a question arises, is the quarto of 1604 wholly 
from our author's pen, or is itj^ — as the quarto of 1616 indisputably is, — an 
alteration of the tragedy by other hands? Malone believed that the quarto of 
1604 was "Marlowe's original play;"* but a passage in a speech of the Horse- 
courser proves him to have been mistaken. The words are these ; " Mass, Doctor 
Lopus was never such a doctor :" t now, Marlowe died in 1593 ; and the said Doctor 
Lopez did not start into notoriety till the following year, during which he suffered 
death at Tyburn for his treasonable practices, f I at first entertained no doubt that 
the (somewhat mutilated and corrupted) quarto of 1604 presented Faugtm with 
those comparatively imimportant "additions" for which Dekker was paid twenty 
shillings in 1597 ; and that the quarto of 1616 exhibited that alteration of the play 
which was made by the combined ingenuity of Bird and Rowley in 1602. But I 
have recently felt less confident on this subject, having found that the anonymous 
comedy The Taming of a Shrew, which was entered in the Stationers' Books and 
printed in 1594, contains a seeming imitation of a line in Fatutits, — a line which 
occurs only in the quarto of 1616 (reprinted in 1624 and 1631), and which belongs 
to a scene that, as the merest novice in criticism will at once perceive, was not the 
composition of Marlowe. If the line in question § was really imitated by the author 



* MS. Note in his copy of 4to 1604.— In his copy of 4to 1631 lie has written ; "The reason why 
Bowley and Bird's additions did not appear in the edition of 1604, was, that they were retained for the 
nse of the theatre." (Malone, it wonld seem, was not then aware that Dekker had made additions to 
Fauttus in 1697.) — ^Mr. Collier says, "We may conclude that the additions hist made [to Paustut by 
Bird and Bowley] were very considerable ; and with them probably the piece was printed in 1604." 
HiA. of Engl. Dram. Poet, iii. 126 : bnt when Mr. Collier made this remark, he was nnacqaainted 
with the quarto of 1604, as is proyed by his quoting, throughout his valuable work, the text of the later 
Faustus, 

t P. 96, sec. col. 

X He was executed in Jane 1594 : see Stowed AnnoLeij p. 768, ed. 1615. 

Sltis,- 

" Or hew^d this flesh and bones as imall <u aand.*^ 

P. 125, first col. 
The probable imitation of it is, — 

*' And hevPd thee smaller than the Libian samles.*^ 
The resemblance between these two lines might have been considered as purely accidental, did not The 
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of The Taming of a Shrew, we must conclude that, earlier than 1597, Fatutns had 
received " additions" concerning which the annals of the stage are silent ; nor must 
we attempt to assign to their respective authors those two rifacimenti of the tragedy 
which are preserved in the quartos of 1604 and 1616. — ^A fifth quarto of Faustus was 
printed in 1663, With New AdditwMy as it is now Acted, With several New Scenes, 
together toith the Actors Names [i. e. the names of the Dram. Pera], the new matter* 
occupying much less space than the title-page would lead us to imagine, and 
evidently supplied by some poetaster of the lowest grade. — ^The repeated alterations 
and editions of this tragedy seem to justify the assertion of Phillips, that " of all 
that Marlowe hath written to the stage, his Dr. Fqustus hath made the greatest noise, 
with its devils and such like tragical sport **t 

The well-known fact, that our early dramatists usually borrowed their fables fix>m 
novels or '^ histories," to which they often servilely adhered, has not been considered 
any derogation from their merits. Yet the latest biographer of Marlowe dismisses 
Faustus as " unworthy of his reputation," chiefly because it " closely follows a popular 
romance of the same nam6."j: Certain it is that Marlowe has ''closely followed" 
the prose History of Doctor Faustus; but it is equally certain that he was not 
indebted to that History for the poetry and the passion which he has infused into 
his play, for those thoughts of surpassing beauty and grandeur with which it abounds, 
and for that fearful display of mental agony at the close, compared to which all 
attempts of the kind by preceding English dramatists are "poor indeed." In the 
opinion of Hazlitt, "Fattsttts, though an imperfect and unequal performance, is 
Marlowe's greatest work."§ Mr. Hallam remarks j "There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe*s Mephistophiles^ perhaps more impressive than the malignant mirth 
of that fiend in the renowned work of Groethe. But the fair form of Margaret is 
wanting. "jl In the comic scenes of Faustus (which are nearly all derived from the 
prose History) we have buflbonery of the worst description ; and it is difficult not to 
believe that Marlowe is answerable for at least a portion of them, when we recollect 
that he had inserted similar scenes in the original copy of his Tamburlaine, 



Taming of a Shrew contain TariouB passages idmoflt tcanseribed ^m Tamhurlaine and Fauttut : see 
much more on this subject, p. li. of the present essay. 

* Mr. Collier is mistaken when he states that in 4to. 1663 '* a sceiie at Rome is transferred to 
Constantinople, and another interpolated from The Sick Jew of Malta,''* Hitt, of Engl, Dram, 
Poet, iii. 126. There is no scene at ConstantinopUf nor any irUerpof^Uion from the Jew of Maita; 
bnt there is a scene at Babylon, during which the Sultan questions one of his Bashaws concerning 

the taking of Malta, and is informed how they had won the town by means of the Jew. Perhaps 

it is hardly worth mentioning that Marlowe's Fauetus was '' made into a Farce^ with the Humours 
of Harlequin and Searamauehf^ by the celebrated actor Mountfort^ who* was bo basely assassinatod 
in 1692. 

+ Theat. PoH. (Modem Poets\ p. 25, ed. 1675. 

:;: Lives of English DramcUistSt L 58 (Lardner s Cydojt.), 

§ Lectures on Dram, Lit, p. 53, i^d. 1840. 

il Introd. to the LU, of Eui-ope, U. 171, ed. 1848« 
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In what year Marlowe produoed The Jew of Malta we are unable to detennin& 
The words in the Prologue, "now the Guise is dead," are evidence that it waa 
composed after 23rd Dec. 1588 ; and Mr. Collier thinks that it was probably written 
about 1589 or 1590.* Barabas was originally performed by Alleynjt and the 
aspect of the Jew was rendered as grotesque and hideous as possible by means of a 
false nose. In Rowley's Search for Money y 1609, a person is described as having ''his 
visage (or vizard) like the artificial! Jewe of Maltae's nose ;" % and a speech m the 
play itself, "0, brave, master! I worship your nose for this,"§ is a proof that 
Marlowe intended his hero to be distinguished by the magnitude of that feature. It 
would seem, indeed, that on our early stage Jews were always furnished with an 
extra quantity of nose : it was thought that a race so universally hated could hardly 
be made to appear too ugly. The great popularity of this tragedy is evinced by 
Henslowe's Diary ^ where we find numerous notices concerning it, the earliest dated 
26th February 1591-2, the latest 21st June 1596 ; and again, a notice of its revival 
19th May 1601.|| Though entered in the Stationers' Books 17th May 1594,ir it 
remained in manuscript till 1633, when, after having been acted at court and at 
the Cock-pit with prologues and epilogues by Heywood, it was published under 
the auspices of the same dramatist. 

The character of Barabas, upon which the interest of the tragedy entirely depends, 
is delineated with no ordinary power, and possesses a strong individuality. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is a good deal overchai^d ; but I suspect that, in this instance 
at least, Marlowe violated the truth of nature, not so much from lus love of 
exaggeration, as in consequence of having borrowed all the atrocities of the play from 
some now-unknown novel, whose author was willing to flatter the prejudices of his 
readers by attributing almost impossible wickedness to a son of Israel ^' The first 
two acts of The Jew of MaHa^^ observes Mr. Hallam, "are more vigorously conceived, 
both as to character and circumstance, than any other Elizabethan play, except those 



• HuL of Engl. Dram. Poet, iii 1S6. 
t See pp. 141, 142. 
X P. 19, ed. Percy Soc. 
§ P. 167, sec col. 

II Pp. 21—74, 187, e<L Shake. Soc. We also find (Ibid. p. 274) iD an inventory of the stage- 
propertieB of the Lord Admirara men, " j canderm for the Jeve^" i. e. the caldron into which Barabas 
fiOIs. 

II On the preceding day was entered '* a balhid** on the same subject, derived, we may presume, 
from the tragedy. — Sir John Harington has the following couplet in an epigram written perhaps as 
early as 1592; 

" Was ever Jew of Malta or of Millain 

Then [Than] this most damned Jew more Jewish villain ? '* 

Of a devout usurer — Epigrame, B. iiL Ep, 16, ed. folio. 

In his Cutter of Coleman-etreet (an alteration of Ids Ouardian\ Cowley makes one of the characters say, 
'* But Pm the very Jew of MaUa, if she did not use me since that worse than Pd use a rotten apple.*' 
Act ii. sc 3 [sc. 1]. 
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of Shakespeare : " * but the latter part is in every respect so inferior, that we rise 
from a perusal of the whole with a feeling akin to disappointment If the dialogue 
has little poetry, it has often great force of expression. — ^That Shakespeare was well 
acquainted witli this tragedy cannot be doubted ; but that he caught from it more 
than a few trifling hints for The Merchant of Venice will be allowed by no one who 
has carefully compared the character of Barabas with that of Shylockf — An alteration 
of The Jew of Malta was brought out at Drury-lane Theatre in 1818, when Rean 
was in the zenith of his fame, and, owing to his exertions in Barabas, it was very 
favourably received. 

Warton incidentally mentions that Marlowe's Edward the Second was " written in 
the year 1590 ;"J and, for all we know, he may have made the assertion on sufficient 
grounds, though he has neglected to specify them. Mr. Collier, who regards it (and, 
no doubt, rightly) as one of our author's latest pieces, has not attempted to fix its 
date. It was entered in the Stationers' Books 6th July 1593, and first printed 
in 1598. 

From that heaviness, which prevails more or less in all " chronicle histories " 
anterior to those of Shakespeare, this tragedy is not quite free ; its crowded incidents 
do not always follow each other without confusion ; and it has few of those " rap- 
tures," for which Marlowe is eulogized by one of his contemporaries. § But, taken 
as a whole, it is the most perfect of his plays ; there is no overdoing of charaxjter, no 
turgidity of language. On the two scenes which give the chief interest to this 
drama Lamb remarks; "the reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward 
furnished hints which Shakespeare scarce improved in his Richard the Second ; and 
the death-scene of Marlowe's king moves pity and terror beyond any scene ancient 
or modem with which I am acquainted." || The excellence of botih scenes is indis- 
putable ; but a more fastidious critic than Lamb might perhaps justly object to such 
an exhibition of physical suffering as the latter scene affords. 

The Massacre at Paris was, we are siu'e, composed after August 2nd, 1589, 
when Henry the Third, with whose death it terminates, expired in consequence 
of the wound he had received from Jaques CMment the preceding day. IT On the 



♦ Introd. to the Lit, of Swrope, ii. 170, ed. 1843. 

t See a conmdcrahle number of what have been called the " parallel paaaagea'* of these tw.) playg 
in the Appendix to Waldron's edition, and very ingenious continuation, of Jonson's Sad Shepherd^ 
p. 209. 

X Bi»t. ofEngU Poet, iii. 438, ed. 4to. 

§ See the lines by Drayton quoted in p. liii of this memoir. 

II Spec, of Engl. Dram, Poets, p. 28, ed. 1808. 

% ** The Jew of Malta contains, in its original prologue, spoken by Machiavel, an allusion to The 
Massacre at Paris, which had preceded it" Mist, of Engl, Dram. Poet, iii. 135. But when Mr. 
Collier made this remark, he had not yet seen Henslowe^s MSS. : and as to the words in question, 
" now the Guise is dead,"— they only shew that The Jew of Malta was written after the death of the 
Duke of Quise. 
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entry in Henslowe's Diary, — '* Rd at the tragedey of the guyes [Guise] 30 [January, 

1593*] iij" . . . . iiijV — Mr. Collier observes, " In all probability Marlowe's 

Massacre at Paris, This entry is valuable, supposing it to apply to Marlowe's tragedy, 
because it ascertains the day it was first acted, Henslowe having placed ne [i. e. new] 
in the margin. It was perhaps Marlowe's last play, as he was killed about six months 
afterwards." Henslowe has several later entries concerning the performance of the 
same piece (which he also designates The Massacre) ; but probably, when he notices 
" the Guise " under the year 1598,t he refers to a revival of th© tragedy with additions 
and alterations. — It appears that in the play as originally written, the character of 
Guise was supported by Alleyn-J — The Massacre at Paris was printed without date 
(perhaps about 1595 or 1596), either from a copy taken down, during representation, 
by some unskilftd and ignorant short-hand- writer, or from a veiy imperfect transcript 
which had belonged to one of the theatres. 

It would be rash to decide on the merits of a play which we possess only with a 
text both cruelly mutilated § and abounding in corruptions ; I strongly suspect, 
however, that The Masscure at Paris, even in its pristine state, was the very worst of 
Marlowe's dramas. 

We must now turn from his works to the personal history of Marlowe. — It is not 
to be doubted that by this time he had become acquainted with most of those who, 
like himself, were dramatists by profession ; and there can be little doubt too that 
beyond their circle (which, of course, included the actors) he had formed few 
intimacies. Though the demand for theatrical novelties was then incessant, plays 
were scarcely recognized as literature, and the dramatists were regarded aa 
men who held a rather low rank in society : the authors of pieces which had 
delighted thousands were generally looked down upon by the grave substantial 
citizens, and seldom presumed to approach the mansions of the aristocracy but as 
clients in humble attendance on the bounty of their patrons. Unfortimately, the 
discredit which attached to dramatic writing as an occupation was greatly increased 
by the habits of those who pursued it : a few excepted, they were improvident, 



* It is quite manifest, both from what precedes and what follows in the IHary^ that Henslowe 
(who was an egregious blunderer) ought to have written here "1592," i. e. 1692-3 (see Diary, p. 80, 
ed. Shake. Soc.) ; and with that date the entry has been given by Malone, Shakespeare, by Boswell, 
iii. 299, as weU as by Mr. Collier, Hist, of Engl, Dram, Poet. iii. 132. 

t " Lent W» Birde, alias Borne, the 27 of novembr [1598], to bye a payer of sylke stockens, to 
phiye the Qwisse in }xx»." 

** Lent unto W" Borne, the 19 of novembr, 1698, upon a longe taney clocke of clothe, the some of 
xy% w«>» hesayd yt was to Imbrader his hatte for the Qwisse }xij*.'* Diary, pp. 110, 113., ed. Shake. Soc. 

At a Liter date Webster wrote a drama (now lost) which was called The Guise, and which is more 
likely to have been an original work than one founded upon Marlowe's tragedy. 

4: In an inventory of theatrical apparel belonging to Alleyn is "hose [i. e. breeches] .... for 
the Guises." Collier's Mem. of Alleyn, p. 21. 

§ See note *, p. 239. 
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unprincipled, and dissolute, — ^now rioting in taverns and " ordinaries " on the profits of 
a successful play, and now lurking in the haunts of poverty * till the completion of 
another drama had enabled them to resume their revels. — ^At a somewhat later period, 
indeed, a decided improvement appears to have taken place in the morals of our 
dramatic writers : and it is by no means improbable that the high respectability of 
character which was maintained by Shakespeare and Jonson may have operated veiy 
beneficially, in the way of example, on the play-wrights around them. — But among 
those of superior station there was at least one person with whom Marlowe lived on 
terms of intimacy : the publisher of his posthiunous fragment. Hero and LeandeVy was 
induced to dedicate it " to the right worshipful Sir Thomas Walsingham, knight,"t 
because he had '' bestowed upon the author many kind favours, entertaining the parts 
of reckoning and worth which he found in him with good countenance and liberal 
affection,*^ X Nor is this the only proof extant that Sir Thomas Walsingham cultivated 
a familiarity with the dramatists of his day ; for to him, fus to his '' long-loved and 
•honourable friend^^ Chapman has inscribed by a sonnet the comedy of Al 
Foola, 1605.§ 

Among the play-wrights of the time, Robert Greene was far from the meanest in 
the estimation of his contemporaries. The ill-will which he appears to have borne 
to Marlowe || when the latter first rose into public £iLVour, had most probably passed 
away long before the period at which we are now arrived ; and we may conclude that 
they eventually kept up a friendly intercourse with each other, undisturbed by any 
expression of uneaainess on the part of Greene at Marlowe's acknowledged preemi- 
nence. — ^The wretched Greene, reduced to utter beggary, and abandoned by the 
companions of his festive hours, expired at the house of a poor shoemaker near 
Dowgate on the 3rd of September 1592 ;ir and soon after his decease, his GroaUworth 
of Wit bought with a million of Repentance was given to the public by Henry Chettle, 
one of the minor dramatic and miscellaneous writers of the day. The following 
" Address," which occurs towards the conclusion of that tract, has been frequently 



* The author of The AiheisCt Tragedie has not failed to notice such viciBsitadeB of fortune in 

Marlowe*8 case ; 

*' A poet was he of repute, 

And wrote full many a playe, 
Now strutting in a tilken aute. 
Then begging by the way," 

See Appendix I. to this volume. 

f Sir Thomas Walsingham, knight, of Ohesilhurst in Kent He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir Peter Manwood, Knight of the Bath (see ante^ note tt P^ ziii), and died in 1630, aged 69. See 
Thorpe's Registrwn Boffente^ p. 983, and Hasted's Eist, of Kent, L 99. 

J See p. 277. 

§ This poetical dedication is found, I helicTe, in only a single copy of the play. 

li See ante, note %, p. xt. 

% For various other particulars, see the Account of Greene, &&, p. IxxiL sqq., prefixed to his 
Dram. Workt, <Lc., ed. Dyoe. 
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reprinted : but it is a document which must not be omitted in any biography of 
Marlowe : — 

*' To those Gentlemen his quondam acquaintaince, that spend their wits in making 
playes, R G. wisheth a better exercise, and wisedome to preuent his extremities. 

"If wofull experience may mooue you, gentlemen, to beware, or vnheard-of 
wretchednes intreat you to take heed, I doubt not but you will look backe with 
sorrow on your time past, and endeuour with repentance .to spend that which is to 
come. Wonder not (for with thee will I first beginne), thou famous gracer of 
tragedians [L e. Maiiowe], that Green, who hath said with thee, like the foole in his 
heart, ' There is no God,' should now giue glorie ynto his greatnesse ; for penetrating 
is his power, his hand lyes heauy ypon me, he hath spoken vnto me with a voyce of 
thunder, and I haue felt * he is a God that can punish enemies. Why should thy 
excellent wity his gift, be so blinded that thou shouldest giue no gloiy to the giuer ? 
Is it pestilent Machiuilian policie that thou hast studied 1 peeyisht foUie ! what are 
lus rules but meere confused mockeries, able to extirpate in small time the generation 
of mankinde 9 for if dc w>lo, tic vuheo, holde in those that are able to conmiaund, 
and if it be lawfdll feu et tiefas, to doo any thing that is beneficiall, onely tyrants 
should possesse the earth, and they, striuing to exceed in tiranny, should ech to other 
be a slaughterman, till, the mightyest outliuing all, one stroke wore left for Death, 
that in one age mans life should end. The brocherf of this dyabolicall atheisme is 
dead, and in his life had neuer the felicitie he aymed at, but, as he beganne in craft, 
lined in feare, and ended in dispaire. Quam {fucnUabilia rnnt Dei jvdicia I This 
murderer of many brethren had his conscience seared like Cayne ; this betrayer of 
him that gaue his life for him inherited the portion of Judas ; this apostata 
perished as ill as Jidian : and wilt thou, my friend, be his disciple 9 Looke vnto mee, 
by him perswaded to that libertie, and thou shalt finde it an infemall bondage. I 
know the least of my demerits merit this miserable death ; but wilfull striuing 
against knowne truth exceedeth all the terrors of my soule. Deferre not (with mee) 
till this last point of extremitie ; for little knowest thou how in the end thou shalt 
be visited. 

" With thee I ioyne young luuenall [L e. Lodge], that byting satyrist, that lastly§ 



•/e&] Olded. "left." 

+ pemtA] Old ed. "pmush" (the oompoaitor's eje having perhaps caaght that word from the 
preceding sentence). 

X hmeker] Old ed. "Brother."— "Probably Francis Kett, A. M., of Winmondham in Norfolk, who 
vas bred at Benet College in Cambridgei and was chosen fellow 1573. In February 1589 he was bnmt 
at Norwich for holding detestable opinions against Christ." MS, Note by Malone, 

§ lastly] Qy. *' lately" ? Lodge's talent as a satirist may be seen in his Figfw ifomut, 1595. The 
" oomedie" which he composed in conjunction with Qreene, is A Looking OUuaefor London and England 
(reprinted in Greene's Dram, Works, <be., ed. Dyoe). — Malone observes : "Dr. Farmer is of opinion 
that the second person addressed by Greene is not Lodge, bnt Nashe, who is often called Javenal by 
the writers of that time ; but that he was not meant, is decisively proved by the extract from Chettle's 
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with mee together writ a comedie. Sweet boy, might I aduise thee, be adiiised, and get 
not many enemies by bitter words : inueigh against vaine men, for thou canst doo it, 
no man better, no man so weU ; thou hast a libertie to reprooue all and name none ; for 
one being spoken to, all are offended, — ^none beeing blamed, no man is iniuried. Stop 
shallow water still running, it will rage ; tread on a worme, and it will tume ; then 
blame not schoUers who are vexed with sharpe and bitter lines, if they reprooue thy 
too much liberty of reproofe. 

" And thou [i. e. Peele] no lesse deseruing then the other two, in some things 
rarer, in nothing inferiour, driuen (as myselfe) to extreame shifts, a little haue I to 
say to thee ; and, were it not an idolatrous oath, I would sweare by sweet S. George 
thou art vnworthy better hap, sith thou dependest on so meane a stay. Bafie-minded 
men all three of you, if by my misery yee bee not warned ; for vnto none of you 
(like me) sought those burs to cleaue ; those puppits, I meane, that speake from our 
mouths, those anticks gamisht in our colours. Is it not strange that I to whome they 
all haue bin beholding, is it not like that you to whom they all haue bin beholding, 
shall, were yee in that case that I am now, be both of them at once forsaken 1 Yes, 
trust them not ; for there is an vpstart crow * [i. e. Shakespeare] beautified with our 
feathers, that, with his Tygres heart tvrapt in a players kyde^ supposes hee is as well 
able to bombast out a blanke-verse as the best of you ; and, beeing an absolute 
Johannes-fac-totum, is in his owne conceyt the onely Shake-scene in a countrey. Oh, 
that I might intreat your rare wittes to bee imployed in more profitable courses, and 
let these apes imitate your past excellence, and neuer more acquaynte them with 
your admyred inuentions ! I knowe the best husband of you all will neuer prooue 
an vsurer, and the kindest of them all will neuer prooue a kinde nurse : yet, whilst 
you may, seeke you better maisters ; for it is pitty men of such rare wits should bee 
subiect to the pleasures of such rude groomes. 

" In this I might insert two more that both haue writte against these buckram 
gentlemen : but let their owne worke serue to witnesse against theyr owne wicked- 
nesse, if they perseuer to maintaine any more such peasanta For other new commers, 
I leaue them to the mercie of these painted monsters, who, I doubt not, will driue 
the best-minded to despise them : for the rest, it skills not though they make a least 
at them. 

" But now retiune I again to you three, knowing my miserie is to you no newes ; 
and let me heartilie intreate you to be warned by my harmes. Delight not, as I haue 
done, in irreligious oaths, for from the blasphemers house a curse shall not depart. 

pamphlet [see p. xxx. of this Memoir] ; for he [Chettle] never wonid have laboured to vindicate Nashe 
from being the writer of the Groatsworth of Wit, if any part of it had been professedly addressed to him. 
Besides, Lodge had written a play in ooig unction with Greene, called A Looking-Glass for London and 
England, and was author of some satirical pieces ; but we do not know that Nashe and Greene had ever 
written in conjunction." Life of Shcikespeare, p. 807, ed. 1821. 

* This allusion to Shakespeare will be particularly noticed in a later part of the present memoir. 
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Despise drunkennes, which wasteth the wit, and maketh* men all equall vnto beasts, 
Flie lust, as the deathsman of the soule, and defile not the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Abhorre those epicures whose loose life hath made religion loathsome to your eares ; 
and when they sooth you with tearms of mastership, remember Robert Greene, 
whome they haue often so flattered, perishes now for want of comfort. Remember, 
gentlemen, your Hues are like so many light t tapers that are with care dehuered to 
all of you to maintaine : these with wind-puft wrath may be extinguished, with J 
drunkennesse put § out, with || negligence let fall ; for mans time of itselfe is not so 
short but it is more short-ened by sinne. The fire of my life IT is now at the last 
snufie, and the want of wherewith to sustaine it, there is no substance for life to feed 
on. Trust not, then, I beseech yee, left to such weake stayes ; for they are as 
changeable in minde as in many attires. Well, my hand is tyred, and I am forst to 
leaue where I would beginne ; for a whole booke cannot contain their wrongs, which 
I am forst to knit vp in some few lines of words." ** 

Both Marlowe and Shakespeare having taken offence at the above " Address," 
their complaints were noticed by Chettle, the editor of the tract, in a public statement 
which he prefixed to his Kind-Harts Dreame, &c, and which, if satisfactory to Shake- 
speare, was little calculated to soothe the displeasure of Marlowe. " About three 
moneths since," says Chettle, " died M. Robert Greene, leaning many papers in sundry 
booke-seUers hands ; among other, his Groatsworth of Wit, in which a letter written to 
diners play-makers is offensiuely by one or two of them taken ; and because on the 
dead they cannot be auenged, they wilfully forge in their conceites a lining author ; and 
after tossing it two [to] and fro, no remedy, but it must light on me. How I haue all 
the time of my conuersing in printing ft hindred the bitter inueying against schoUers, 
it hath been very well knowne, and how in that I dealt I can Bufl&ciently prooue. 
With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with one of them 
[i. e. Marlowe] I care not if I neuer be : the other [L e. Shakespeare], whome at that 
time I did not so much spare as since I wish I had, for that as I haue moderated the 
heate of lining writers, and might haue vsde my owne discretion (especially in such a 
case) the author beemg dead, that I did not, I am as sory as if the originall fault had 
beene my fault, because myselfe haue seene his demeanor no lesse ciuill than he 
exclent in the qualitie h^ professes ; besides, diners of worship haue reported his 
vprightnes of dealing which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writting 
that aprooues his art For the first, whose learning I reuerence, and, at the perusing 
of Greenes booke, stroke out what then in conscience I thought he in some displeasure 
writ, or, had it beene true, yet to publish it was intollerable, him I would wish to vse 



• maJcetk] Old ed. "making." f light] i.e. lit— Ughted. t m^A] Old ed. "which.** 

§ put] Old ed. "puts." || with] Old ed. "which." 

H life] Old ed. "light." Something seems to have dropt out from this sentence. 

** I quote from cd. 1617. +t Chettle was originally a printer. 
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me no worse than I deserue. I had onely in the copy this share ; it was il written, 
as sometime Greenes hand was none of the best ; licensd it must be, ere it could bee 
printed, which could neuer be if it might not be read : to be breife, I writ it ouer, 
and, as neare as I could, followed the copy, onely in that letter I put something out, 
but in the whole booke not a worde in ; for I protest it was all Greenes, not mine, 
nor Maister Nashes, as some yniustly haue affirmed." * 

That it should have been attributed to Nash seems strange enough : but we have 
his own testimony, in addition to Chettle's, that such was the case. " Other newes," he 
says, " I am aduertised o^ that a scald triuiall lying pamphlet, cald Greens GroaU-worth 
of Witf is giuen out to be of my doing. God neuer haue care of my soule, but vtterly 
renounce me, if the least word or siUible in it proceeded from my pen, or if I were 
any way priuie to the writing or printing of it'*t — " Possibly," observes Mr. Collier, 
" one of the * lying ' portions of it, in the opinion of Nash, waa that in which an 
attack was made upon Shakespeare," J — a remark which somewhat surprises me. 
Nothing can be plainer than that Greene wrote the passage in question with a 
perfect knowledge that those whom he addressed, viz. Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, 
were no less jealous of the "Shake-scene " than himself, and that they would relish 
the sneering allusion to one who had given evidence of possessing a dramatic power 
which in its full development might reduce the whole band of earlier play-wrights to 
comparative insignificance. There is, therefore, no likelihood that Nash, the com- 
panion of Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, — fitnd he too a writer for the stage, — 
would have beheld the bright dawn of Shakespeare's genius with feelings more liberal 
than theirs. But^ however he may have felt towards Shakespeare, I cannot doubt 
that when he mentioned the Groatsworth of Wit in the terms above cited, he waa 
thinking only of the probable consequences of such a publication to himself : he was 
vexed and irritated because its disclosures concerning men with whom he was well 
known to have associated, — ^the dead Greene,§ and the still-living Marlowe, — ^had a 
strong tendency to injure his own character ; and he boldly pronounced it to be a 
" lying pamphlet," in the hope of shaking its credit with the world. 

That Greene's exhortation, "to be warned by his harms," had no effect on 



* '* To the GenUemen Beadera," before Kind-Harts Dreams^ &c. n. d.— ^Mr. Collier remarks, 
'* We have some doubts of the antheDtidty of the 'Groatsworth of Wit* as a work by Greene." Life 
of Shakespeare^ p. czzxi. I cannot think these doubts well founded. The only important part of the 
tract» the Address to the play-wrights, has an earnestness which is scarcely consistent with forgery ; 
and Chettle, though an indigent, appears to hare been a respectable man. Besides, the Oroatsworth of 
. WU, from beginning to end, closely resembles in style the other prose- works of Greene. 

t *' A priuate Bpistle to the Printer,*' prefixed to the sec ed. of Pierce Penntleste his SupplicaSum 
to the JHuell, 1592 (I quote from ed. 1695). 

t Introd. to Nashes Pierce PenmUesie Supp, &c. p. zvii, ed. Shake. Soc 

§ After Greene's death, Nash was anxious to persuade the public that no great intimacy had 
subsisted between them ; but he was obliged to allow that he had been Greene's companion **at that 
fatall banquet of Bhenish wine and pickled hearing^" of which Greene surfeited and died : see Nash's 
SlroMffe Newes, &c., 1592, Sigs. E 4, H, L 4. 
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Marlowe, is but too certain, Greene had not been a year in the grave, when 
Marlowe perished by a violent death in the very prime of manhood. This cata- 
strophe occurred at Deptford ; where, in the burial-register of the parish-church of 
St. Nicholas, may still be read the entiy, '' Christopher Marlow, slaine by ffi-ancis 
Archer, the 1 of June, 1593."*— -In Beard's Theatre of OocCb JiuigemenU, 1597, we 
have the following account " Not inferior to any of the former in atheisme and 
impietie, and equal to al in maner of punishment, was one of our own nation, of fresh 
and late memorie, called Marlin [tn the margin Marlow], by profession a schoUer, 
brought vp from his youth in the Vniuersitie of Cambridge, but by practise a play- 
maker and a poet of scurrilitie, who by giuing too lai^e a swing to his owne wit, and 
suifering his lust to haue the full reines, fell (not without just desert) to that out- 
rage and eztremitie, that hee denied God and his sonne Christ, and not onely in 
word blasphemed the Trinitie, but also (as it is credibly reported) wrote bookes 
against it, affirming our Sauiour to be but a deceiuer, and Moses to be but a 
coniurer and seducer of the people, and the holy Bible to bee but vaine and idle 
stories, and all religion but a deuice of policie. But see what a hooke the Lord put 
in the nostrils of this barking dogge ! So it fell out, that as he purposed to stab 
one, whom he ought a grudge vnto, with his dagger, the other party perceiuing so 
auoyded the stroke, that, withall catching hold of his wrest, hee stabbed his owne 
dagger into his owne head, in such sort that, notwithstanding all the meanes of 
surgerie that could bee wrought, hee shortly after died thereof; the manner of his 
death being so terrible (for hee euen cursed and blasphemed to his last gaspe, and 
together with his breath an oath flew out of his mouth), that it was not only a 
manifest signe of Gods judgement, but also an horrible and fearefull terror to all 
that beheld him. But herein did the justice of God most notably appeare, in thdt hee 
compelled his owne hand, which had written those blasphemies, to bee the instru- 
ment to punish him, and that in his braine which had deuised the same."t — Meres, 
in his Falladis Tamia, <fec., 1598, after referring to the passage of Beard just quoted, 
goes on to say, " As the poet Lycophron was shot to death by a certain riual of his, 
so Christopher Marlow was stabd to death by a bawdy seruingman, a riuall of his in 
his lewde loue."} —The stoiy is told somewhat differently by Vaughan in The Golden 



* This entry (which, not without much trouble, I found in the tattered register) was first given to 
the public by a writer in a periodical work called The Britiah Stcige (No. for January 1821). 
t P. 149, ed. 1631. 
t FoL 286. — This account of Meres is wrought up by poor Dermody as follows : 

<' Who, led by sweet Simplicity aside 
From pageants that we gaze at to deride, 
Has not, while wilder'd in the boVry grore, 
Ofl sigh'd, < Come, live with me and be my lore ' ? 
Tet, oh ! be love transformed to deadly hate, 
As freezes memory at MarIow*s &te : 
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Grofucy &c., 1600 : " Not inferiour to these was one Christopher Marlow, by profession 
a play-maker, who, as it is reported, about 14 yeres agoe wrote a booke against the 
Trinitie. But see the effects of Gods justice ! It so hapned that at Detford, a litle 
Tillage about three miles distant from London, as he meant to stab with his ponyard 
one named Ingram [Archer ?], that had inuited him thither to a feast and was then 
playing at tables, hee [Archer 1] quickly perceyuing it, so auoyded the thrust, that 
withall drawing out his dagger for his defence, hee stabd this Marlow into the eye, 
in such sort that^ his braynes conmiing out at the daggers point, hee shortly after 
dyed. Thus did God, the true executioner of diuine iustice, worke the ende of 
impious atheists."* — The author of The Retume from PemamHy an academic 
drama which, though acted before the death of Queen Elizabeth, was not printed till 
1606, has these striking lines concerning our poet ; 

''Marlowe waa happy in his biiskm[*d] Muse, — 
AIab, Tnhappy in hU life and end ! 
Pitty it is, that wit lo ill should dwell. 
Wit lent from heanen, but vices sent from helL 
Oar theater hath lost, Pluto hath got, 
A tragick penman for a driery plot." + — 

In Hie Thunderbolt of GotTs wrath against Jiard-hearted and stiff e-necked sinners, &c., 
1618, Rudierde closely adheres to the narrative of Beard, mixing up with it, 
however, the erroneous statement that Marlowe was killed "in a streete in 
London."} — Wood, it is evident, derived his information wholly from Beard and 

Disastrous bard ! by too much passion warm*d. 

His fervid breaat a menial beauty charm*d ; 

Nor, vers'd in arts deceitful woman knows, 

Saw he the prospect of his future woes. 

Vain the soft plaint, the sordid breast to fire 

With warmth refin'd or elegant desire ; 

Vain his melodious magic, to impart 

Affections foreign to th* unfeeling heart ; 

In guardless ecstacy's delicious glow, 

He sinks beneath a vassal murd'rer*8 blow. 

O'er his dread £Ette my kindred spirit stands 

Smit with commutual wound, and Pity wrings her hands. 

Ah ! had some genial ray of bounty shone 

On talents that but lacked its aid alone, 

Had some soft pennon of protection spread 

Its eider plumage o*er that hapless head. 

What emanations of the beauteous mind 

Had deck'd thy works, the marvel of mankind ; 

Snatch'd from low-thonghted Care thy stooping soul, 

And placM thee radiant on Fame's deathless roll ; 

Where still anneal'd, thy own unequaird strain 

Shall crown*d by sensibility remain 1'* 

The Pursuit of Patronage,— The Harp ofBrin, vol. I 49. 
♦ Sig. C 4, ed. 1608. t Sig. B 2. X P.'29. 
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Meres, when, not without a touch of his own quaintness, he related the circumstances 
of our author's death.* — To the above authorities, I subjoin the MS. Notes of an 
unknown writer in a copy of Marlowe's Hero and Leander, ed. 1629.t " Feb. 10, 
1640. Mr. [here two words in cipher], that Marloe was an atheist, and wrot a booke 
against [here two words in cipher], how that it was all one mans making, and would 
haue printed it, but it would not be suffred to be printed. Hee was a rare scholar, 
and made excellent verses in Latine. Hee died aged about 30." — " Marloe was an 
acquaintance of Mr. [here a name in cipher] of Doner, whom hee made become an 
atheist ; so that he was faine to make a recantation vppon this text, * The foole hath 
said in his heart there is no God.' " — " This [here the name, as before, in cipher] 
learned all Marloe by heart." — "Marloe was stabd with a dagger, and dyed 
swearing." 

In addition to the various charges of impiety brought against Marlowe in the 
preceding passages, the reader will find in Appendix il to Uie present volume that 
" Note " of his " damnable opinions " which, just before the poet's death, was given 
in, as grounds for a judicial process, by a person named Bame, and which Ritson 
exultingly drew forth fix)m the Harleian MSS. J in answer to Warton's assertion that 
Marlowe had no systematic disbelief of religion, and that the Puritans had construed 
his slight scepticism into absolute atheism. § 

How far the poet's freethinking was really carried, I do not pretend to determine. 
I certainly feel that probability is outraged in several of the statements of Bame, 
who appears to have had a quarrel with Marlowe, and who, it must not be forgotten, 
was afterwards hanged at Tyburn; and I can readily believe that the Puritans 
would not stick at misrepresentation in speaking of a man whose writings had so 
greatly contributed to exalt the stage : but when I see that the author of The 
Relume from Pemasms, whom no one will suspect of fanaticism, has painted the 



* SeeAth. OxoTiy iL 7, ed. Bliss.— Compare too the ballad called The Atheist t Tragedie, Appendix 
I. to this Tolume. — A couplet in Marston's ScUires, 1598, has been supposed, without much reason, 
to point at Marlowe's death ; 

** 'Tis loose-leg'd Lais, that same common drab^ 
For whom good Tubrio tooke the mortal] stab." 

Sat. iL p. 145, ed. 1761 

Mr. Collier thinks that in the Epistle to the Eeader, prefixed to the Second Part of T. B.*b translation 
of The French AcademUf there is an allusion to Marlowe : yide Poet. Decam, iL 271, sqq. I do not 
think so. 

t la the possession of Mr. Collier. 

t Itia among the papers of Lord Keeper Puckering. — ^The writer of a critique on my first edition 
of Marlowe's WorJeSf 1850, most strangely supposes that this ''Note" was not given in as grounds 
for a judicial process, but ** was only required by the master of the Bevels to enable him to deter- 
mine whether Marlowe should be allowed, either as author or actor, to form part of any company 
performing under the Queen's sanction." Fraser^s Magazine for February, 1853, p. 238. 

§ Vide Warton's jffMt of Engl. Poet. iii. 487, ed. 4to., and Ritson's Observations on that work, 
p. 40. 

c 
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character of Marlowe in the darkest colours, while at the same time he bestows a 
high encomium on his genius ; and, above all, when I remember that, before either 
Bame or the Puritans had come forward as his accusers, the dying Greene * had 
borne imequivocal testimony against him to the very same eflFect, — it is not easy for 
me to resist the conviction that Marlowe's impiety was more confirmed and daring 
than Warton and others have been willing to allow. 

It was only to be expected that among the surviving friends of Marlowe there 
would be some who would mention him t in terms altogether diflterent from those 
employed by the writers last quoted ; and accordingly we find that in the Prologue 
to The Honour of the Garter, which was published very shortly after Marlowe's death, 
he is apostrophised by Peele in the language of enthusiastic admiration ; 

<* Uniiappy in thine end, 
Marley, the Muses' darling for thy yerse^ 
Fit to write pAssions for the souls below, 
If any wretched souls in passion speak.** % — 

When Nash republished his Chrisfs Tears over Jerusalem in 1594, he prefixed to it 
an Epistle in which he renews his attack on Gabriel Harvey, and " vindicates," among 
others, "poor deceased Ejit Marlowe :" this I state on the authority of Mr. Collier,§ 
the oiHy copy of that edition which I have seen being imperfect and wanting the 
passage about Marlowe. — The same writer, in his final and best attack on Gabriel 
Harvey, Haue with you to Saffrorir-walden, <fec, 1596, has recorded a "saying" of 
Marlowe concerning Richard Harvey, the younger brother of Gabriel ; " Kit Marloe 
was wont to say, that he was an asse, good for nothing but to preach of the Iron , 
Age."|| The reader, I presume, will not think so highly of this bon-mot as Nash 
appears to have done : but it at least contains the truth ; for Richard Harvey has 
fiiirly "written himself down an ass" in his Astrological Discourse, which, to the 
infinite dismay of many persons as silly as the author, announced that a veiy fatal 
conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter was to happen on the 28th of April, 1583. — In a 
M.S. poem called The Newe Metamorphosis, or a Feaste of Fancie, &c, by J. M., 1600, 
(unknown to me, except through the medium of a recent work,)ir our poet is spoken 
of as " hynde Kit Marloe," — an epithet which, however impious his tenets, or however 

* Be it remembered too that the more offensiye part of what Greene had written concerning 
Marlowe, was omitted by Chettle when he revised the GrocWs-worth of Wit : see arUCj p. xxix. 

+ Hartley Coleridge, treating of old dramas founded on deeply tragic incidents in English domestic 
life which had recently occnrred, obsenres ; <*It is a wonder that the assassination of Marlowe was 
never dramatized.** Introd. to the Works of Maasinger and Ford, p. xiii. Surely, it is no wonder 
that the dramatists of those days did not endeavour to give additional publicity to the melancholy and 
disgraceful fate of one who had been the most eminent among them. 

t Peele's Works, u. 222, ed. Dyce, 1829. 

$ Introd. to Nash's Pierce Pennilesis SuppL &c., p. xxix, ed. Shake. Soo. 

II Sig. N 3. 

1 Halliwell's Life of Shakespeare, p. 190, ed. 8vo. 
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loose his moralay he maj have fully merited. — ^And here let me observe with respect 
to " Kit," that it is not to be considered as a fond and familiar appellation bestowed 
on Marlowe in consequence of any endearing qualities which he may have possessed . 
for Heywood^ after declaring that 

** Our modeme poeta to that passe are driuen, 
Those names are cartalM irhich they first had giuen ; 
And, as we wisht to hane their memories drownM, 
We scaroely can afford them halfe their sound," 

adduces fourteen instances of such abbreviations of the Christian name, among which 

is the following ; 

" Mario, renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne're attaine beyond the name of Kit, 
Although his Hero and Leemder did 
Merit addition rather."* 

Neither painting nor engraving has preserved the features of Mariowe ; nor does 
any passage in the writings of his contemporaries enable us to form the slightest idea 
of his personal appearance. — I now resume the enumeration of .his works. 

Bishop Tanner, speaking of the tragedy of Dido, says, " Hanc perfecit et edidit 
Tho. Nash, Lond. 1594, 4to."; and he presently adds, "Petowius in pnefatione ad 
secundam partem Herois et Leandri multa in Marlovii commendationem adfert ; hoc 
etiam facit Tho. Nash in Carmine elegiaco tragosdicB Didonis prsefixo in obitum 
Christoph. Marlovii, ubi quatuor ejus tragcediarum mentionem facit, nee non et 
alterius Be Duce Guisioyf Warton, too, observes, " His [Marlowe's] tragedy of Dido 
QtLcen of Carthage was completed and published by his friend Thomas Nashe in 
1594;" subjoining in a note, "Nashe, in his Elegy prefixed to Marlowe's Dido, 
mentions five of his plays." J As the Ehgy by Nash is not in any of the few copies 
of Dido which are at present known, it would seem to be lost irretrievably ; but that 
it once existed is imquestionable. Malone, who applied to Warton for farther 
particulars on this subject has left the following MS. note in his copy of the play.§ 
"He [Warton] informed me by letter that a copy of this play was in Osborne's 
Catalogue in the year 1754 ; that he then saw it in his shop (together with several 
of Mr. Oldys's books that Osborne had purchased), and that the elegy in question, 
* on Marlowe's untimely death,' was inserted immediately after the title-page ; that 
it mentioned a play of Marlowe's entitled The Duke of G^Me,|| and four others, but 
whether particularly by ruime he could not recollect. Unluckily he did not purchase 
this rare piece, and it is now God knows where."ir Mr. Collier, who seems to be 

♦ The ffierarchie of the bUssed AngelU, 1685, p. 206. 

t Biblioth. Brit. p. 512, t Hist, of Bngl Poet. iii. 435, ed. 4to. 

§ Now in the Bodleian Library. II i. e. The Manacre <U Paris. 

U Tet it wonld abnoBt seem that Malone had as little faith in honest Tom Warton'a veracity as 
Bitaon himself had; for presently, after citing Tanner, he writes; ''I suspect Mr. Warton had no 

e 2 
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tmacquainted with what Tanner and Warton have stated concerning Dido, regards it 
as a drama undoubtedly written by Marlowe and Nash in conjunction ; and moreover 
is of opinion that their respective shares may be easily distinguished, those of Nash 
being more monotonous in versification and less poetical than those of Marlowe.* 
For my own part^ since I find Tanner's statement so circumstantially confirmed by 
Warton, I consider myself bound to believe, till some positive evidence be produced 
to the contrary, that IHdo was completed for the stage by Nash after the decease of 
Marlowe. As to any marked difference of versification which would enable us to 
determine exactly what parts of the play are by Marlowe and what by Nash,t — I 
must confess that it is not quite so perceptible to me as to Mr. Collier ; nor do I 
think that we are warranted in assigning to the latter poet all the less brilliant 
passages, since we know that Marlowe, though often soaring to a height which Nash 
coidd not have reached, yet frequently sinks to the level of a very ordinary writer. 
In short, I cannot but suspect that Nash's contributions to Dido were comparatively 
small — ^The date of its original representation has not been ascertained : it was 
acted by the Children of the Chapel ;t and (afi already noticed) was first printed 
in 1594. 

Previous to the appearance of this tragedy, several dramas on the story of Dido 
had been attempted in England.§ John Rightwise, master of St. Paul's School, 
London, "made the Tragedy of Dido out of Virgil, and acted the same with the 
scholars of his school, before Cardinal Wolsey, with great applause :"|| it would 

otiher anthoritj than this for saying that this play vaa left imperfect by Marlowe, and completed and 
pnbUshedbyNash." 

* See HitL of Engl, Dram, Pod. iuL 225.— At p. 138 Mr. Collier remarks that " Marlowe and 
Nash were not acquainted with each other in 1587," but at p. 221, that Dido was *' apparently written 
previous to 1590." 

t Mr. Collier particularly gives to Nash the description of the iall of Troy, — a description whioh 
I should rather say is Marlowe's, its splendid extravagance being above the powers of Nash. 

$ It is doubtful, as Mr. CoUier observes, whether the following entry in Henslowe's Dxairy refers to 
some alteration and revival of Marlowe's Dido^ <st to some new piece on the same subject (for Henslowe 
afterwards mentions a play called JEiMfuf Hevenge); 

" Layd owte for coper lace for the littell boye, for a valle [veil ?] for the boye, ) ^^j^, n 
ageanste the playe of Dido and Eneus, the 8 of Jenewary 1597 • • . ( 

p. 117, ed. Shake. Soc. Among the stage-properties of the Lord Admirars men we find '* j tome of 
Dido," and among their stage-dresses " Dides robe." Ibid. pp. 278, 276. For Marlowe's 2>u2o '<a 
tomb " was not wanted. — In an inventory of Alleyn's theatrical wardrobe is " Pryams hose in Dido" 
(Collier's Mem. of AUeyn, p. 21) : qy. were the said hose [i. e. breeches] used for the statue of Priam 
in Marlowe's tragedy (see the first scene of act ii p. 255) ? It is at least certain that Priam could not 
possibly be a character in any play on tbe story of Dida 

§ Warton, ffist. of Engl. Poet. iii. 485, ed. 4to., notices ''the interlude of Dido and Eneas at 
Chester," which, he says, ''I have before mentioned :" but I cannot find the earlier mention of it. 

II Wood's Ath. Oxon. L 85, ed. Bliss. See too Tanner's Biblioth. p. 682, where, however, the 
notice of this play is taken irom Wood. — Warton, Hut. of Engl, Poet, ii. 484, ed. 4to., states that 
it was written by Bightwise and in Latin ; but he afterwards, iii. 84, wrongly assigns it to Edward 
Haliwell, and says ** it may be doubted whether this drama was in English." — A mistake of Harwood 
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seem to have been a Latin composition. In 1564, ''a tragedie named Dido, in 
bexametre verse, without anie chorus/'* written by Edward Haliw^, was played 
before Queen Elizabeth in Bang's-CoUege chapel, Cambridge : and in 1583 a Latin 
Dido was represented for the amusement of Prince Alasco in Christ-Church hall, 
Oxford. The author of the last-mentioned piece has hitherto been unknown : but I 
can now state that it was composed by Dr. William Gager, whose Latin plays were 
greatly admired even beyond the precincts of the university ; and large fragments of 
it, which I have recovered from his own manuscript, may be read in an appendix to 
the present volume, t 

Much of Marlowe's play is necessarily derived from Virgil ;t and, as those 
portions of the ^Eneid that relate to Dido are in a high degree truthful and 
pejssionate, the comparison which we are forced to make between them and the 
English tragedy is so unfavourable to the latter, that we are in some danger of 
estimating it below its real worth. But, though Marlowe's portrait of Dido be 
nearly as inferior to Virgil's as Hogarth's Sigismonda is to Correggio's> and though 
the other characters of the play have little force or variety, oiu* author must yet be 
allowed the praise of having engrafted on the Roman fable some well-imagined 
circumstances, and of having given to many passages, which are wholly unborrowed, 
such richness of colouring and such beauty of expression as the genuine poet only can 
bestow. 

Nash, whose name has occurred more than once in this memoir, and whose 
partnership in JDido has just been mentioned, survived the publication of that 
tragedy for several years. If his Summer^ s last Will and Testament, 1600, waa not 
put forth by himself, his Lenten Stuffe, 1599, must be regarded as the piece with 
which he closed his literary career. In 1601 he was certainly deceased. § His 
talents as a writer were very considerable and various ; but his strength is chiefly 
displayed in his prose-invectives, which, whatever be their ofifences against good taste 
and perhaps against good feeling, are scarcely to be paralleled for bitterness of 

eonoerning Rightwise's JHdo has perplexed Mr. Hallain, hUrod. to the Lit. ofEwropt, i. 433, ed. 
1843. 

• Nichols's Pro^. of Elizabeth, i. 186, ed. 1823.— It "was written by Kdward Haliwell, fellow 
of King's College, as appears from Hatcher*s account of the provosts, fellows, &c. of that society. 
Bodl. MSS. BawIinsoD, B. 274." Note by Bliss in Wood^s Ath, Onm., i. 85.— See also Tanner's 
JSibUoth,^, 872. — Warton, ffisL of Engl. Pod. ii. 383, ed. 4to., supposes it to have been an English play. 

t See Appendix III. (Gager's MS. was lent me by the late Mr. T. Bodd the bookseller.)— The 
comedy Eivales, with which Prince Alasco had been entertained on the preceding night, was also by 
Gag<!r ; see Wood's Ath. Oxon. ii. 87, ed. Bliss. Of Gkger*s plays two only, I believe, have been printed, 
— UlyneB Redux, lf-91, and Meleager, 1692. Meres mentions "Doctor Gager of Oxforde," as one of 
"the best for comedy amongst us," in a list of names where Shakespeare's occurs t PcUladis Tamia^ 
Ac, 1598, fol. 283. 

X Marlowe is under bo obligations either to the Didone of Dolce (first printed in 1547) or to the 
DidoiM of Cinthio (first printed in 1583), — Italian tragedies of some celebrity. 

§ As is proved by one of the " Cenotaphia" in Fitzgeoffrey's Affanioe, &c, 160-1. — Nash was 
haptind at Lowestofi in November 1567 (the day not known) : see Shaketpeare Sot, Papers, iii 178. 
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sarcasm and volubility of language.* Like other wits of the day, he subsisted by 
his pen ; and sometimes he did not scruple to employ it on subjects of the vilest 
ribaldry, t In Dekker's tract called A KnigMs Conjuring, &o, 1607, he is introduced, 
together with Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, m the Elysian fields : but I now subjoin 
only a portion of the passage, because I have quoted it more fully elsewhere ;% 
"Whil'st Marlow, Greene, and Peele had got under the shades of a large vyne, 
laughing to see Nash (that was but newly come to their coUedge) still haunted with 
the sharpe and satyricall spirit that followed him heere upon earth." 

As the various editions of Marlowe's Ovid's Elegies, printed together with Davie6*s 
Epigrams, have no dates, we cannot determine in what years they were successively 
published. Of the three editions which I have collated (and others, I believe, exist) 
the volmne entitled Epigrammes and Elegies hy J, D. and C, M,, containing only a 
portion of the Amores, and exhibiting a comparatively antiquated orthography, is 
undoubtedly the earliest § A later edition which I have used, and which contains 
the Elegies complete, with their more objectionable passages rather heightened than 
softened down, is probably that which was burnt at Stationers' Hall by order of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, in June 1599.|| A much 



* The lines on Nash in D]^yton*8 Epistle to H, Beynolds haye been frequently cited : bat not bo^ 
I believe, the following epigram in Freeman's Rubbe amd a great Cast, 1614 (Part Sec. £p. 96) ; 

'' Nash, had Lycambes on earth lining beene 
The time thou wast, his death had bin al one ; 
Had he bat mou*d thy tartest Mnse to spleene, 
Ynto the forke he had as surely gone ; 
For why there lined not that man, I thinke^ 
Vsde better or more bitter gall in inke." 

t See Davles's Wits Bedlam, 1617, Sig, F 2, where a certain piece by Nash is mentioned as 
'* knowne to euery truU." — But in estimating Naah's character, we must not attach any importance 
to the following lines, which seem to' have been dictated merely by friendship for the person addressed ; 

" To Dr, Harvey of Cambridge, 
*' The proTerb sayes, Who fights [fight] with durty foes 
Must needs be foyFd, admit they win or lose : 
Then think it doth a Doctor's credit dash, 
To make himself antagonist to Nash." 

Sir J. Harington's Epigrams, B ii. Ep, 36, ed. folio. 

X Account of Peele and his Writings, p. ▼. (prefixed to his Works), ed. 1829. 

§ Bitson says (under *^ Davies**) that Uiese pieces were printed ''about 1596 ;** afterwards (under 
"Marlow") he dates them, "1696." Bibl Poet. pp. 181, 276. 

II We may wonder at the inconsistency of the book-inquisitors of those days, who condemned to 
the flames Marlowe's Ovids Elegies, Maiston's Metamorphosis of Pygmalion* s Image, nay, even Hall's 
Satires, and yet spared Harington's Orlando Furioso, which equals the original in licentiousness, and 
is occasionally so gross in expression that it would have shocked Arioeto. The truth may be that *' the 
authorities" did not choose to meddle with a translation which was not only dedicated to the Virgin 
Queen, bat had been executed at her desire.— Though Sir John took every sort of liberty with the 
original, omitting, altering, fcc, and thongh (as innumerable passages shew) he wanted an eye for its 
charming ptcturesqueness, his Orlando Furioso did not deserve Jonson's sweeping censure, — ^that it| 
<< under all txanslations, was the worst" Conversations with Drummond, p. 3, ed. Shake. Soc 
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later edition, collated bj me, is a re-impression of the one last mentioned, and 
appears to have been published about 1640. These three editions bear each the 
imprint "Middleburgh;" but, whatever may have been the case with respect to 
the first two, the third is evidently the production of a London press. 

This version of the Amores, taken altogether, does so little credit either to 
Marlowe's skill as a translator or to his scholarship, that one is almost tempted to 
believe it was never intended by him to meet the eye of the world, but was made, 
merely as a literary exercise, at an early period of life, when classical studies chiefly 
engaged his attention. We look in vain for the graces of Ovid. Li many passages 
we should be utterly puzzled to attach a definite meaning to the words, if we had 
not the original at hand ; and in many others the Latin is erroneously rendered, the 
mistnwnslations being sometimes extremely ludicrous.* I doubt if more can be said 
in praise of this version than that it is occasionally spirited and flowing.f Of the 
XVth Elegy of the First Book there are two translations, — ^the second, which is " by 
B. J." (L e. Ben Jonson) being, however, only an alteration of the first} 

The Epigrams, which appeared along with the OvicFs Elegies, are wholly by 
John (afterwards, Sir John) Davies j a man so celebrated as the author of Nosce 
Teipmm, that I need not touch on his biography. Like other collections of the kind 
which came from the press a little later, these Epigrams are, for the most part, satires in 
miniature. They possess some poignancy of ridicule and some vigour of expression, 
but hardly enough to justify the applauses which they once called forth 3 § and they 



'* Snakes leap by Terse firom cares of broken mountains." 
(« Carmine dissiliant, abmptLs faudbus, angnes.**) 

P. 325, sec. col. 
*'Ida, the seat of groyes, did sing with com.*' 
(''Ipse locus nemorum canebat frngibos Ide.'*) 

P. 846, see. coL 
t Here is a couplet which reminds us of Pope's Hovmt ; 

*' Bo the fierce troops of Thracian Bhesus fell, 
And captive horses bade their lord &rewell." 

P. 320, first ool. 

X Both Tendons would seem to be by Jonson. See note t, p. 324. 

§ They were probably widely circulated in manuscript before their appearance in print. See note t» 
p. 854, and note Xti P* 859, of the present rolume, for notices of them from Ghiilpin*s SJda^heia^ &c, 
1598, (where DaTies is termed " our English Martiall,*') from Sir J. Harington's Metamorphosis of Ajax, 
1596, and from Bastard's ChrestderoSy &c, 1598. See also Meres's Palladis Tamin, &o, 1598, fol. 
284 ; KtzgeoflErey's Affcmia, &c, 1601, Sigs. B 3, B 4 ; R. CareVs Epistle on ike ExceU. of the English 
Tongue, p. 13 (appended to his Survey of Cornwall^ ed. 1769) ; and Jonson*8 Conversations with 
Drwnmond, pp. 15, 26, 37, (where mention is made of two epigrams not in the printed collection), 
ed. Shake. Soc. — In Jonson's rviii* Epigram is the line " Davis and WeeTer, and the best have been " 
(Le. and the beet epigrammatists that have been), Works, vm. 161 ; where Qifford gives, without any 
addition of his own, a note by Whalley, who says that Jonson alludes to Bavies of Hereford and to 
Weevei^B Fwieral Momments : but the allusbn is to Sir John Bavies's Epigrcms and to Weever'a 
J^pigrams, 1599. 
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chiefly recommend th^Hteelves to readers of the present day, as illustrating the 
manners and " hiimours " which prevailed towards the close of Elizabeth's reign. I 
have given them with the text considerably improved by means of one of the 
Harleian MSS. When Davies republished his poems in 1622, he did not admit a 
single Epigram into the volume. 

A paraphrase on the very elegant production of the Pseudo-Musseus * had been 
projected and waB already partly composed by Marlowe, when death put an end to 
his labours ; and as much of Hero and Leander as could be discovered after his 
decease having been entered in the Stationers' Books 28th September, 1593,t was 
given to the press in 1598. — ^While the poem of the Greek grammarian is comprised 
in 341 verses, the fragment in question extends to above 800. 

In this paraphrase J Marlowe haa somewhat impeded the progress and weakened 
the interest of the story by introducing extraneous matter and by indulging in 
whimsical and frivolous details ; he occasionally disregards costume ; he is too fond 
of conceits, and too prodigal of " wise saws " and moral axioms. But he has amply 
redeemed these faults by the exquisite perception of the beautiful which he displays 
throughout a large portion of the fragment, by descriptions picturesque and vivid in 
the extreme, by lines which glow with all the intensity of passion, by marvellous 
felicities of language, and by skilful modulation of the verse. — The quotation from 
this poem in As you like it § may be considered as a proof that it was admired by 
Shakespeare ; and the words which are there applied to the author, — " dead 
shepherd," — sound not unlike an expression of pity for his sad and untimely end. 

• ** Mnsseus station'd with his lyre 

Supreme among tb' Elyslan quire, 
/», for the dwelleri upon earth. 
Mute 05 a lark ere moming'i birth." 

(Wordsworth's Lines tvritten in a blank leaf of 
MacphereoiCa Ossian,) 

Yet various learned men believed that the Greek poem on Hero and Leander was really composed by the 
ancient Musseus : and we therefore need not be surprised at finding Marlowe and his continuator Chapman 
entertain that belief. — The elder Scaliger had not only persuaded himself that the poem was genuine, 
but that it was superior to the works of Homer. The younger and the greater Scaliger, however, thought 
very differently ; and I give the following passage from his EpistoUe, because it is not cited by Schrader 
in the Prolegomena to Muaceue, **Parcior et castigatior [Dionysio Per., Oppiano, et Nonno] quidem 
Musaeus, sed qui cum illorum veterum frugalitate comparatus, prodigus videatur. Neque in hoc 
sequimur optimi parentis nostri judicium, quern acumina ilia et flores declamatorii ita coeperunt, ut non 
dubitavit eum Homero pneferre." p. 531, ed. 1627. 

+ " It occurs again in the registers of the Stationers, in 1597, 1598, and 1600.** [The latest entry 
must refer to an edition of the poem with Chapman's continuation.] Warton's Hitt, of Engl, Poet, iii. 
434, ed. 4to. 

X By an oversight^ Warton calls it a '^ translation." Hist, of Engl. Poet, iii 434, ed. 4to. Though 
Warton was perhaps better acquainted with the Greek and Roman writers than any of our poetical 
antiquaries, Tyr^'hitt always excepted, yet this is not the only mistake he has made in such matters. 
For instance, in vol. ii. 461, he mentions Grindal's ^'recommending such barbarous and degenerate classica 
as Palingenius [u e. Pier Angelo ManzoUi], Sedulius^ and Pi-udentius," &c 

§ See note f , p. 281 of the present volume. 
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Jonson, too, in Every Man in his Humofwr * has cited Hero and Leander ; and he is 
reported to have spoken of it often in terms of the highest praise. t 

The age of Elizabeth, so fertile in great poets, had also its indifferent rhymers in 
abmidance ; and one of the latter class lost no time in attempting to complete this 
beautiful fragment. Before the close of the year 1598 Henry Petowe put forth The 
Second Fart of Hero and Leander, conteyning their further fortunes ; J and, though 
none of his contemporaries has informed us how it was received by the public, there 
can be little doubt that it met with the contempt and ridicule which it deserved. 
In a Dedicatory Epistle to Sir Henry Guilford, knight, Petowe writes as follows. 
** This historic of Hero and Leander, penned by that admired poet Marloe, but not 
finished (being preuented by sodaine death), and the same (though not abruptly, yet 
contrary to all menus expectation) resting, like a heade seperated from the body, 
with this harsh sentence, Demnt nonmdla; I, being inriched by a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, with the true Italian discourse of those loners' farther fortunes, haue 
presumed to finish the historic, though not so well as diners riper wits doubtles 
would haue done," <fea Whether Petowe really borrowed the substance of this 
Continuation from a foreigti original, or whether what he says about "the true 
Italian discourse ** is to be understood as an ingenious fiction, I haue taken no pains 
to inquire : it is at least certain that the wretched style in which he relates the very 
foolish incidents is all his own.§ One passage (and the best, too,) of the poem must 

* See note *, p. 282 of the present volome. 

t In an address **To the Reader," signed R. 0., prefixed to The Chast and Lost Lovers^ &o, 1651, 
the work of William Bosworth, "a yonng gentleman 19 years of age,'* who was then deceased, is the 
ibllowiDg passage ; ** The strength of his fancy and the shadowing of it in words he [Bosworth] taketh 
from Mr. Marlow in his Eero and Leander, whose mighty lines Mr. Benjamin Johnson (a man sensible 
enough of his own abilities) was often heard to say that they [sic] were examples fitter for admiration 
than for parallel." But I cannot help suspecting that all R. C's knowledge of Jonson's admiration of 
"Mr. Marlow "was derived from Ben's Terses on Shakespeare, where we find the words, ''Marlowe's 
mighty line." 

Some other notices of Marlowe's poem may be thrown together here. — "Let me see, hath any bodie 
in Yarmouth heard of Leander and Hero, of whome diuine Musseus sung, and a diuiner Muse than him, 
Kit Marlow ? .... At that, she [Hero] became a franticke Bacchanal outright, and made no more 
bones but sprang after him [Leander], and so resignd vp her priesthood, and left worke for Musssus and 
Kit Marlowe." Nash's Lenten Stuffe, Ac, 1599, pp. 42, 45.— "[Will you read] Catullus? [take] 
Shakespeare, and Barlowes [Marlowe's] Fragment." R. CareVs Epietle on the Excell. of the English 
Tongue, p. 13. (appended to his Survey of Cornwall^ ed. 1769.) — "Marlowe his excellent fragment of 
Hero and Leander." Bolton's iTyperrrt^tco,— according to a MS. copy, — Anc, Crii, Essays (edited by 
Haslewood), ii. 247. — "In his begun poem of Hero and Leander he [Marlowe] seems to have a 
resemblance of that clean and unsophisticated wit which is natural to that incomparable poet [Shake- 
speare]." Phillips's Theai. Poet. (Modem Poets), p. 24, ed. 1676. 

t It was entered in the Stationers' Books, 14th April of that year. — As poems in those days were 
much read in MS., Marlowe's Hero and Leander was probably familiar to Petowe before it had reached 
the press. This observation applies, of course, to Chapman also (see postea). 

§ In an address " To the qnicke-sighted Reader," Petowe declares that this production was "the 
first fruits of an vnripe wit, done at certaine vacant bowers," — He afterwards published : PhUocha- 
Sander and Elanira the f aire Lady of BrUaine, &c, 1699. — Mizabetha quasi vivens. Eliza's FunerdU, 
ko, 1608 (reprinted in The Earl. Miscel. vol x. ed. Vsi\),—Englands Coesar, Eis Majesties most royaU 
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be inserted here, because it affords a remarkable proof of the celebrity which 
Marlowe had acquired : — 

'* Qaitike-rigbted spirita, — this supposM Apollo, — 

Conceit no other but th* admired Mario ; 

Mario admir'd, whose hoDney-flowing vaine 

No Bngllah writer can as yet attaine ; 

Whose name in Fame's immortall treasorie 

Truth shall record to endles memorie ; 

Mario, late mortall, now fram'd all dioine, 

What sonle more happy then that sonle of thine f 

Line still in heanen thy sonle^ thy fJEtme on earth ! 

Thon dead, of Marios Hero findes a dearth. 

Weepe, aged Tellus ! all on earth * complaine I 

Thy chiefe-bome &ire hath lost her fiure f againe : 

Her fiaire in this is lost, that Mario's want 

Inforceth Hero's faire be wonderons scant. 

Oh, had that king of poets breathed longer, 

Then had £ure beantie's fort been mnch more stronger ! 

His gonlden pen had clos'd her so about, 

No bastard Aglet's quill, the world throughout, 

Had been of force to marre what he had made ; 

For why they were not expert in that trade. 

What mortall soule with Mario might contend, 

That could 'gainst reason force him stoope or bend f 

Whose siluer-charming toung mou'd such deUght, 

That men would shun their sleepe in still darke night 

To meditate Tpon his goulden lynes. 

His rare conoeyts, and sweete-according rimes. 

But Mario, still-admired Mario's gon 

To line with beautie in Elysium ; 

Immortall beautie, who desires to heare 

His aacred poesies, sweete in euery eare : 

Mario must frame to Orpheus' melodie 

ELimnes all diuine to make heauen harmonie. 

There euer line the prince of poetrie. 

Line with the Uuing in etemitie ! '* i 

As the piece just quoted, howeyer despicable in itself, possesses a sort of interest 
from its connection with Marlowe's fragment, and as it is of such rare occurrence 
that little more than its title has been cited by poetical antiquaries, some other 
extracts from it have been appended to the present volume. § 

But Chapman, — ^the well-known translator of Homer, — ^had also been busy with 
a continuation of Marlowe's " half-told tale ; " and it appears to have been completed 
as early as Petowe's Second Fart above described. ''As Musseus, who wrote the loue 



Corvnation^ to, 1608 (reprinted ibid.), — The Whipping of Jlunaiwaiet, &o, 1603. And he probably 
was author of J%e Movt-trap (a collection of Epigrams), 1606, as it has a dedication signed ff, P. — 
From what I haTe read of these pieces, I should say that Petowe improved as be continued to write^ for 
they are much superior to his Hero and Leander : still they gire him no claim to be styled a poet. 

* aUon earth] Old ed. ** all earth on earth,'* 

t /atre] i. e. beauty. t Sig. B ii. § See Appendix IV. 
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of Hero and Leander, had two excellent schoUers, Thamaras and Hercules^ so hath 
he in England two excellent poets imitators of him in the same argument and subiect, 
Christopher Marlow and George Chapman," are the words of Meres in his PcUladis 
Tamioy &c. 1598 * At that date, however, there is little doubt that Chapman's 
portion of the poem had not been printed ; nor does it seem to have been ever 
pnnted singly. The earliest edition of the complete work yet discovered is thit of 
1600 ; t and, strangely enough, its title-page nxakes no mention of Chapman, though 
his name is coupled with Marlowe*s in the title-pages of all the subsequent 
impressions. In this elaborate performance (the popularity of which is attested by 
repeated editions) Chapman has divided Marlowe*s fragment into two Sestiads,^ has 
added four other Sestiads from his own pen, and has prefixed a rhyming Argimient 
to each of the six. 

A passage of the Third Sestiad, in which Chapman makes an apostrophe to the 
" free soul " of Marlowe, requires some notice here : 

** Then, ho, most sirangely-inteHdctiial fire, 
That^ proper to my soul, hast power t* inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy nnspherdd fiame Tiait'st the springs 
Of spirits immortal ! Now (as swift as Time 
Both follow Motion) find th' eternal clime 
Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Rerian flood. 
And drunk to me half this Museean story, 
Inscribing it to deathless memory : 
Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep, 
That neither's draught be consecrate to sleep ; 
Tell it how much his late desires I tender 
(If yet it know not), and to light surrender 
My soul's dark offiipring, willing it should die 
To loves, to passions, and society." § 

The words, "his late desires," seem capable of no other interpretation than — ^the 
late wishes of Marlowe that Chapman should continue the poem ; while the words 
which follow, " If yet it know not," seem to imply that those wishes had not been 
expressed to Chapman by Marlowe himself, but had been conveyed to Chapman by 
others. Perhaps, therefore, we are to understand, — that on some occasion, not long 

* FoL 282. Meres, we may presume, had seen Chapman's Continuation in a m an usc r ipt copy. A 
little before the passage just quoted, he mentions Shakespeare's Sonnda, which certainly were not then 
in print. 

f See the second article in the list of editions, p. 276 of the present volume : according to the title- 
page, that edition ought also to contain Marlowe's First Book of Litcan; but in the Bodleian copy (the 
only one I have ever met with) the Lucan is wanting. 

X Warton says, '* I learn from Mr. Malone, that Marlowe finished only the two first Sestiads aiid 
about onehimdred lines of the third," Hist, of Engl, Poet, iii 484, ed. 4to. But this is a mistake ; 
see note *, p. 279, first col., and note t^ p. 289, in the present volume. 

§ P. 291, sec. col. 
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before his death, Marlowe, when speaking of the poem to his friends, had mentioned 
Chapman as the person whom he should choose to complete it, if he hiiaself should 
not live to bring it to a close. I need hardly remind the reader that, in. Marlowe's 
case, "his late desires" camiot be referred to wishes expressed during thelingering 
illness of a death-bed- As to the conclusion of the passage, "and' to light 
surrender," <fea, I must confess that I am far from understanding it clearly. — Most 
probably there is no authority (at least, no good authority) for Warton's statement 
that Chapman had formed a friendship with Marlowe ; * and the lines just cited 
would certainly lead us to suppose that their acquaintance with each other, if any, 
had been very slight. 

Chapman oflTends, to a still greater degree than Marlowe, by loading the narrative 
with excrescences, which render it deficient in unity and due subordination of parts ; 
and he has all Marlowe's proneness to conceits and apothegms. He disappoints us 
by unexpected inequalities and strange improprieties; he loves frigid personifications; 
his meaning is not always transparent, his versification not always happy. But he 
has great depth of thought ; he rises not unfrequently to the real poetic enthusiasm; 
his pictures have a truly graphic force of delineation ; his touches of fancy are 
often bright and delicate ; his pathos is sometimes profound. Chapman has not 
received justice from Warton, who mentions only slightly and disparagingly his 
continuation of Hero amd LeanderA It is, on the whole, a less perfect performance 
than Marlowe's (much shorter) portion of the tale : but if the superiority of the one 
poet overthe other is to be decided by individual passages, there will be no small 
difficulty in determining to whom the palm is due. 

The SecoTid and Fourtlh Books of Virgil's jEndd by Lord Surrey, some of Ovid's 
Epistles by Turberville, and Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh's paraphrase and alteration of 

* Warton states that Chapman, having gone to London in his youth, '*soon oommenoed a friendship 
with Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Daniel." Eitt, of Enfi, Pod, iii. 447, ed. 4to. According to 
Wood (cited by Warton, ibid. p. 448), Chapman was a man "religious and temperate, qnalities rarely 
meeting in a poet ; '* and as Marlowe unhappily appears not to haTc possessed those '* qualities," it is 
unlikely that any intimacy should have existed between him and Chapman. 

t " At length Geoige Chapman, the translator of Homer, completed, but with a striking inequality, 
Marlowe's unfinished version." Hist, of Engl, Poet, iii. 434, ed. 4to. (which, indeed, is nearly what 
Phillips had said in the TheaL Poet, (Modem Poets), p. 25, ed. 1675).— To this opinion we may 
oppose that of Chapman's oontemporary, Chettle, who speaks of him as 

" Coryn, full of worth and wit, 
That finisht dead Musfeus' gracious song 
With grace as great and words and verse as fit*' 

Englcmd'i Mourning Garmeni, n. d. Sig. D 2. 

At a much kter period Chapman published a version of Mussus, — The JHvine Poem of Muacpus. 
Pint of aU Bookee, Translated according to the originally By Qeo : Chapman^ 1616, 12mo. It is 
dedicated to Inigo Jones. In an address '* To the Commune Reader" Chapman mentions '* th»t {Miitly 
excellent poem of Alaister MarWs." (Here, in the former edition of the present work, I dt^d.some 
lines from ''this rare translation" : but the whole of it may now (1858) be read, among ^e t>ther 
tnumlations by Chapman, excellently edited by my friend the Rev. R. Hooper.) - ^ 
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the PhoenmoB of Euripides under the title of loccuta, were all, or nearly all,* the 
Bpecimens of blank-yerse translation from the ancient poets which our language 
afforded, till Marlowe's First Book of Imcan, having been entered in the Stationers* 
Books 28th Sept 1593, waa published in 1600. 

As the versification wants that variety of pause which Marlowe latterly .was 
accustomed to observe, I should have unhesitatingly referred this attempt to an early 
period of his life, did not such a defect seem sufficiently accounted for by the necessity 
which he had imposed upon himself of '^ translating line for line." Nor is it unlikely, 
that having once had in view a complete version of the Fharsalia, he may have. been 
deterred from proceeding farther than the First Book by finding that he had adopted 
a plan which greatly increased the difficulty of his imdertaking. Though a pleasing 
memorial of his devotion to classical literature, this fragment can add very, little to 
his fEune, even if we should allow that it reflects the lofty and declamatoiy style of 
Lucan more faithfully than any subsequent translation. 

The beautiful song, " Come live with me," <fec, was originally printed, but wanting 
the fourth and sixth stanzas, in The Fassumate Filffrim, 1599, a collection of poems 
which the title-page affirms to be wholly by Shakespeare ; and it was for the first 
time published complete, and subscribed with the real author^s name, ** C. Marlowe,"t 
in England^ 8 HelicoTi, 1600. 

Few songs have been more poptdar than this : we find both a Reply to and an 
Imitation of it J in EnglancTs Helicon ; snatches of it are sung by Sir Hugh Evans 

* Of oovTse, Grimoald's blank-Terse tranalations from the Alexandreia of Ganltier are not to be taken 
into aooonnt. — In Steerens'B list of Ancient TrantkUwrn from Claasie Authort (Malone's Shakespeare^ 
by BoKwell, L 880), there occurs VirffiTt Eeloguet and Oeorgicks^ tranelated into blank verse by W. 
Webbe^ land, 1589. Qy. was there ever any snch book I Webbe, indeed, gives translations of the First 
and Second Edogws in his Discourse of English Poetrie (p. 71, sqq. ed. Haslewood), bnt they, are 
in Bng^ish hexameters ; and ibid. (p. 5i) he says that he once turned the Qeorffies ''to that same 
EngUsh Terse which other snch workes were in, though it were rudely," &c, and that his version had 
fidlen into the hands of a person, who, he was told, either had publi^ed or intended to publish it. — 
Peele translated one of the Iphigenias of Euripides into English Terse (qy. if blank-verse ?) ; but in all 
probability it was never printed. I learn this &ct from some I^tin lines (in MS.) by Dr. Gager, — In 
Jph^ieniam Georgii Pedi Anglicanis versibus redditam. The ** Effiginia a Tragedye showen on the 
Innooentes dale at nigbte by the Children of Fowles," 1571, which is mentioned in Cunningham's 
Extracts frtm the Accownts of the Revels at Courts ftc, p. 13, is very unlikely to have beeii Peele*s 
transbition ; for at that date Peele, there is good reason to believe, was under twenty years of .age.. . 

t Marlowe himself quotes (with a slight variation) a line of it in The Jew of Malta : see note f, 
p. 170. 

t The first stanza of the Eeply had previously appeared in The Passionate PUgrim, Sir E. 
Brydges has insented both these pieces as Baleigh's in his ed. of that extraordinary man's Poems. I 
think it very doubtful if he wiDte even the former of them ; but I cannot discuss the question of their 
authorship here : on that subject see Percy's Eel. of A. E. P. i. 237, ed. 1812, Ritson's Eibl Poet. 
pp. 254, 307, and Sir S. Brydges's Introd. to England^s Hdicon, p. xiiL — Oldys in a MS. note, under 
the article *' Marlowe," in his copy of Langbaine's Ace. of Engl. Dram, Poets, bajb; **Sf Yf. 
Balegh was an enconrager of his [Marlowe*s] Muse ; and he wrote an answiar to a Pastoral Sonnet of 
S' Walters printed by Isaac Walton in his Book of Fishing." For the first of these statements I know 
no authority ; as to the second,—" S' Walters " is obviously a slip of the pen for " Marlowe's." 
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in The Merry Wives of Windsor;* and Donne f and Herrick J have each (unsuccess- 
fully) attempted to rival it. In 1653, when it was comparatively little known, Isaac 
Walton, by iiiserting it in The Complete Angler, gave it fresh celebrity. — Making no 
appeal to the heart, nor having any force of sentunent, it cannot be regarded as a 
love-song of the highest class ; but it is among the very best of those sweet and 
fanciful strains with which genius has enriched the fiibled Arcadia. 

As the editor of EnglancPs Pamasms, 1600, appears never to have resorted to 
manuscript sources, we may conclude that the descriptive stanzas by Marlowe in that 
anthology, " I walk*d along a stream," &c, were extracted from some printed piece, of 
which not a single copy now remains. Most probably it was a composition of no 
great length : but the stanzas in question present so fine a picture of objects seen 
through a poetic medium, that, in exchange for the rest, every reader of taste would 
willingly part with a dozen of those long and tedious productions which are precious 
in the estimation of antiquaries alone. 

A comedy called The Maidens Holiday was entered in the Stationers' Books, 8th 
April 1654, as the joint-work of Marlowe and Day ; but it did not reach the press ; 
and at last it met its fate from that arch-destroyer of manuscript dramas, John 
Warburton's cook. In matters of authorship the Stationers' Books are not always to 
be trusted ; and that Marlowe and Day should have written in conjunction is rendered 
highly improbable by the fact, that we find no notice of Day as a dramatist earlier 
than 1599. StUl, there is a possibility that Marlowe may have so far mistaken his 
own powers as to attempt a comedy, that he may have left it imfinished at his death, 
and that Day may have completed it : there is a possibility too that we possess a fragment 
of The Maidens Holiday in that pastoral " Dialogue " attributed to " Kitt Marlowe," 
which was recently discovered among the AUeyn Papers, and which, mean as it is, I 
have not chosen to exclude from the present edition. 

LuMs Dominion ; or^ The Lascivious Queen, A Tragedie. Written by Christqfer 
Marloe, Gent., was issued from the shop of Kirkman in 1657 ; but that it could not 
have been the work of Marlowe has been distinctly shown by Mr. Collier ; § who also 

♦ Aet iiL bo. i. — In Malone's ShaJsetpeare (by Boswell), viii. 104, may be seen the old music to 
which it vas snng, given from a MS. by Sir J. Hawkins. — N. Breton mentions this song in A Potte 
with a Packet of Mad Letters, 1603 ; "At the least you shall heare the old song that you were wont to 
like well of^ sung by the blaeke browes with the cherrie-cheeke, vnder the side of the pide cow, Come 
Hue with me and be my loue.** p. 59, ed. 1637. — Agam, in his Choice^ Chance^ and Change^ &c, 
1606 ; *' Why, how now, doe you take me for a woman, that you come vpon me with a ballad of Come 
Hue with me and be my louet** p. 3. — In I>elon^*8 Strange ffittoriea, &c, 1607, is a ballad called 
The Jm^risoTunent of Q^eene Elinor^ Ac, " to the tune of Come Hue with m^e and be my hue,** 

t See Donne's PoemSy p. 190, ed. 1633. In later eds. it is entitled The Bait. 

$ See To Phillit to love and live with him, Herrick's ffesj^rides, p. 223, ed. 1648. 

§ "This play, iMst^s Dominion, though hitherto supposed to ha^e been written by Marlow, is 
unquestionably not his. Some confusion is occasioned in the plot by the insertion of characters un- 
known to history ; but the King Philip who figures in the first act is Philip ii. of Spain, who did not 
die (vide Watson's PhUip n, vol. iiL p. 332) until 1598. Marlow was killed by Archer in 1593. 
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conjectures with great probability, that, as a Spanish Moor is its hero, it is no other 
than The Spaneshe Mores Tragedie, which was written by Dekker, Haughton, and Day, 
and is mentioned in Henslowe's Diary under "the 13 of febrearye 1599 [1600].*' • 

A drama entitled Alarvm f&r LondoTi, or The Siedge of Anttoerpe, With the ventrous 
actes and valorous deeds of the lame Soldier, As it hath been playde by the right 
RananMe the Lvrd Gharberlavne [sic] his SenumtSy did not pass the press till 1602. 
A copy of it, now belonging to Mr. Collier, has the following lines written by some 
early possessor on its title-page : 

'* Our &moii8 Marloe had in this a hand, 
As from his fellowes I doe ynderstand. 
The printed copie doth his Muse much wrong ; 
Bat natheles manie lines ar good and strong : 
Of Poi-it* MoMoker f snch was the fate ; 
A perfitt coppie came to hand to late.** 

The report of Marlowe's " fellowes " may be true : but certainly throughout the 
Alarum for Lcmdon no traces of his genius are disooyei-able. 



If this be not sufficient, or if it should be supposed for a moment that Philip I. might be intended, 
there is still farther and ooncluaiTe evidenoe to shew that Marlow could not be the author of Liuft 
2>omtn«on. A tract was printed in London in 1599 (ride Lord Somers* Collection, ii. 505), called 
A brief e and true Jkdaration of the Sicknetae, last words, and Death of the King of Spain^ Philip 
Seeondy from which yarious passages in the play were clearly borrowed. We will compare a few 
quotationB frttm both relating to the death of the King. 

' Dry your wet eyes, for sorrow wanteth force 
T*inspire a breathing soul in a dead corse.* lAUi*s Dom, 

* My friends and subjects, your sorrowes are of no force to recoTer my health. * Tract. 

* when I am embalm*d, 

Apparel me in a rich royal robe 

Then place my bones within that brazen shrine.' Lusfa Dom, 

* Commanding that this my bodie .... be embalm'd ; then apparelled with a royal robe, and so 
placed within this brazen shrine.* Trad. 

* Have care to Isabel : 
Her virtue was King Philip's looking-glass.' Lutfs Dom, 

' I pray yon, have a great care and regard to your sister, because she was my looking-glasse.' Tr<»el,^ 
Note in Dodsle^s Old Plays, ii Sll, ed. 1825. — To a correspondent in Notes and Queries, toI. Tii 
258, the aboTe ** argument for the rejection of lAisfs Dominion does not appear by any means con- 
diLDTe:" and he writes ''about it and about it" with the bold ignorance which distinguishes too 
many of the contributors to that useful periodical. Among other things, he says ; " The earliest 
extant edition of the play bears Marlowe's name at fall length on the title-page. It is true that the 
date of that edition is 1650, sixty-six years after his death [a mistake ; the edition is dated 1657] : still 
the publisher must have had some reasonable ground for attributing the work to him." Now, the writer 
would' hardly have yentured such a remark, had he been acquamted with Eirkman's character as a 
publisher, had he been aware, for instance, that Eirkman printed, in 1661, a drama called The 
Thrcteian Wonder, and put on the title-page the names of John Webster and William Rowley, though it 
18 eerto eertius that not a word of so wretched a piece could hare proceeded from Webster's pen. 
* P. 165, ed. Shake. Soo. t See ante, pp. xxIt, xxt. 
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It is now necessary to consider a remarkable passage * of Greene's Address to 
Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, which has been already cited from The Groatsworth of Wit, 
** There is," he says, and that he is speaking of Shakespeare no one can hesitate to 
believe, " an vpstart crow beautified with our feathers, that, with his Tygres heart 
vnrapt in a players hyde, supposes hee is as well able to bombast out a blanke-verse as 
the best of you," &c. Hence it is evident that before September 1592 Shakespeare 
had re-modelled certain pieces written, either separately or conjointly, by Greene, 
Marlowe, Lodge, or Peele. It would seem, too, that, while accusing our great 
dramatist of having adorned himself with borrowed plumes, Greene more particularly 
alludes to the two old "histories" entitled The First Part of the Contentum bettmxt 
the ttiH) famous houses of Torke and Lancaster and The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Torke, on which Shakespeare is known to have founded The Second and Third Farts 
of Henry the Sixth ; for the words, " his Tygres heart wrapt in a players hyde,^ are 
parodied from a line in The True Tragedie, 

** Oh, tygers hart wrapt in a womans hide." 

Sig. B 2, ed. 1595. 

I say that Greene seems to allude to both these elder dramas, because hardly a shadow 
of doubt can be entertained that they were written by the same poet or poets. 

To The First Fart of the Contention and to The True Tragedie Greene may have 
contributed his share ; so also may Lodge, and so may Peele have done : but in both 
pieces there are scenes characterised by a vigour of conception and expression, to 
which, as their undisputed works demonstratively prove, neither Greene, nor Lodge, 
nor Peele could possibly have risen. Surely, therefore, we have full warrant for sup- 
' posing that Marlowe t was very largely concerned in the composition of The First Fart 



• See antey p. xxviii. 

f Malone, — ^who had at first conjectared either that Greene and Peele were the joint-authors of 
these two pieces, or that Greene wrote the one and Peele the other, — was afterwards ** inclined to 
believe that Marlowe was the author of one, if not of both." Shakespeare, by Boswell, ii. 313. — 
Concerning the authorship of The First Part of the Contention, Mr. Collier, Shakespeare, v. 107, 
merely says, '* By whom it was written we have no information ;" but in the Hist, of the English 
Stage, prefixed to his Shakespeare, p. xlix, he states that ** there is much reason to suppose Greene 
had been concerned" in it aa well as in the other play. On The True Tragedie he has the following 
observations. ** Although there is no ground whatever for giving it to Marlowe, there is some reason 

for supposing that it came from the pen of Robert Greene Although Gbeene talks of ' an 

upstart crow beautified with owr feathers,* he seems to have referred principally to his own works, and 
to the manner in which Shakespeare had availed kimself of them. This opinion is somewhat confirmed 
by two lines in a tract called ' Greene's Funerals * by K B., 1594, where the writer is adverting to 
the obligations of other authors to Greene ; — 

' Nay, more, the men that so eclipsed his fiune, 
Purloined his plumes — can they deny the same ? * 

Here K B. nearly adopts (heene's words, ' heatUified with our feaihers,^ and applies to him indivi- 
dually what Cbeene, perhaps to avoid the charge of egotism and vanity, had stated more generally. 
Another fact tends to the same conclusion : it is a striking coincidence between a passage 
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of the Contention and of The True Tragedie; and the following instances of their 
occasional close resemblance to his Edward the Second are confirmative of that sup- 
position, however little such parallelisms might be thought to weigh, if they formed 
the only grounds for it : 

" I ^eU thee, Fonll, when thou didst rvMne at tilt 
And Btolst away our ladaies' hearts in FraneCf^^ &c. 

First Part of the Cent. 8ig. B 3, ed. 1594. 

'* TlH Isabel the qneen, I look'd not thus, 

When for her sake I ran ai tilt in France,** &c. 

Edward the Sec, p. 220, first ool. 

'* Madame, I bring you newes from Ireland ; 
7%e wild Onele, my lords, is yp in armes. 
With troupes of Irish Kemei, that, vneontrold. 
Doth plant themselves within the English paleJ** 

First PaH of the Cont, Sig. E. , 

** The wild Oneil, with swarms of Irish J:ems, 
Lives uncontroird tpithin the English paley 

Edward the Sec, p. 197, first ool. 

'* Sterne Fawoonbridge commands the narrow seasJ*^ 

The True Tragedie, Sig. A 6, ed. 1695. 

'* The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas." 

Edward the See., p. 197, first col. 

« Thus yeelds the cedar to the axes edge, 
Whou armes gaue shelter to ike princlie eagle." 

The True Tragedie, Sig. E 2. 

" A lofty cedar 'tree, fair flourishing, 
On whose top-branches hingly eagles perch." 

Edward the Sec, p. 195, first ool. 

in ' The True Tragedy ' and some lines in one of Gh^eene's acknowledged dramas, ' Alphonsus, King 

of Anagon * In ' Alphonsus * the hero kills Flaminius, his enemy, and thus addresses the 

dying man ; — 

' Go, pack thee hence,' &c. 

* And if he ask thee who did send thee down, 

Alphonsus say, who now must wear thy crown.* 

In < The True Tragedy ' Richard, while stabbing Henry VI. a second time, exclaims, 

' If any spark of life remain in thee, 
Down, down to hell ; and say I sent thee thither.' " 
^ Collier's Shakespeare, v. 225-7. — 

Mr. Hallam remarks; **It seems probable that the old plays of the Contention of Lancaster and 
Tork, and the True Tragedy of Richard Duke of Tork, which Shakespeare remodelled in the Second 
and Third Farts of Henry VI., were in great part by Marlowe, though Greene seems to put in for some 
share in their composition ;" and in a note he adds; *'The bitterness he [Greenel dispUys must lead 
us to suspect that he had been one himself of those who were thus preyed upon. But the greater 
part of the plays in question is in the judgment, I conceive, of all competent critics, fii^r above the 
powers either of Greene or Feele, and exhibits a much greater share of the spirited versification, 
called by Jonson the 'mighty line,' of Christopher Marlowe." Introd. to the Lit, of Europe, iL 171, 
ed. 1843. 

d 
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** What, will the cupinng hloud of Lancaster 
Sinhe into the ground f I had tho^ht it would have mounted." 
The True Tragedie^ Sig. K 6. 

" Frown'st thou thereat^ atpiring Lancaster f" 

Edward the Sec, p. 184, seo. col. 

" [And], highly Bcorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, moumis up to the atr." 
Ibid^t p. 212, seo. ool. 

Besides The First Fart of the Contention and The True Tragedie* some other play or 
plays, of which Greene was either the sole or joint author, and in which Marlowe had 
no concern whatever, may perhaps be comprehended in the expression, " our feathers :'* 
but an inquiry into that point would be irrelevant here. 

Two old plays are yet to be mentioned, which have been ascribed to Marlowe, 
and which Shakesplare remodelled, — TTie Trotiblesome Raigne of King John in Two 
Parts, and The Taming of a Shrew, Be it observed, however, that to neither of 
these plays, even supposing them to have been really written by Marlowe, could we 
refer the above-cited allusion of Greene in 1592 ; for at that date Shakespeare, unless 
his conmientators are greatly mistaken, had not produced his King John and his 
Taming of the Shrew, 

In support of Marlowe's claim to The Troublesome Raigne, it has been urged : — 
First, that the Prologue to the earliest 4to seemis to solicit the favour of the audience 
for a piece which had been composed by the author of Tamhurlaine ; 

<* Too, that with friendly grace of smoothed brow 
Hane entert&in'd Ove Scythian TamburlainCf 
And giuen applanse mto an infidel, 
Vouchsafe to welcome with like cortesie 
A warlike Christian and yonr countryman." 

Secondly, that the play has two passages coincident with lines in The First Fart of the 
Contention and The True Tragedie, — ^to both which dramas, as already observed, there 
is every reason to believe that Marlowe was a very large contributor ; 



* I may notice, that while Shakespeare was remodelling The First Part of the Contention and The 
True TragediCy he had sometimes in his recollection plays which we know for certain to be by Marlowe ; 

'' She bears a duke's revenues on her hade," ^ 

See, Part of Henry F/., act i. so. 8. 

** He wears a lord's revenue on his hack," 

Edward the Sec, p, 193, first ooL 

** These arms of mine shall be thy winding-sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, shaU he thy sepulchre,^* 

Third PaH of Henry F/., act ii. bc 5. 

'* What sight is this ! my Lodovieo slain ! 
These arms of mine shaU he thy sepulchre." 

The Jew of Malta, p. 161, first col. 
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" Then, good my lord, if you forgiue them all. 
Lift Tp your hand in token yon foig'me. 



King John, farewell I in token of thy &ith. 
And mgne thou diedst the aeniant of the Lord, 
Lift Tp thy hand, that we may witnesse heere 
Thon diedst the seruant of oar Saoionr ChriBt. 
Now ioy betide thy Boole 1 " 

The TroMewme Baigne, Sig. M, ed. 1622. 
** Lord Caidinal, 
If thon diest assured of heaoenly blisse^ 

Hold yp thy hand, and make some signe to ts. [The Cardinal dits. 
Oh, see, he dies, and makes no eigne at all I 
Oh, Gbd, foigine his sonle I** 

First Part of the OofU,, Sig. P, ed. 1594. 

** Let England line but tme within itselfe." 

7%e Tr<n»bU9ome Raigne, ^. M 2. 

** Let England be true within itselfe." 

The True Tragedie, Sig. D 4, ed. 1695. 

But^ on the other hand, there are many things throughout Ths Troublesome Raigiie* 
so materially at yariance with the style of Marlowe, that, while I admit the probability 
of his co-operation in the play, I cannot assent to the critical dictum t which would 
attribute the whole of it to him. 

As to The Taming of a Shrew, which was both entered in the Stationers' Books 
and printed in 1594, — ^it abounds in passages that either strongly resemble or directly 
correspond with passages in the undoubted plays of Marlowe. These were first 
pointed out by an ingenious American critic, and, together with his arguments to 
prove that the comedy was written by Marlowe, may be seen in the second volume of 
Mr. Knight's Library edition of Shakespeare. I shall, as briefly as possible, declare 
my reasons for believing that Marlowe was not the author of The Taming of a Shrew, 
— Among the less striking parallelisms just mentioned is the following one ; 

*' And heiod thee tmaUer then the Libian sandes.'* 

The Taming of a Shrev, p. 42, ed. Shake. 'Boc. 

** Or hew'd this flesh and bones cm amaU a$ sand,** 

Faustus {from the quarto 0/I6I6), p. 126, first col. 



* It has not been obserred, that when Shakespeare opened the sec. scene of the first act of his 
Richard the Third with— 

*' Set down, set down your honourable had,''^ 

he remembered a line with which a scene in the Second Part of The Troubleaom^ Raigne begins, — 

*' Set dowM, iet dovme the loade not worth your paine." 

Sig. E 4, ed. 1622. 

t Malone once supposed it to have been written by Peele or Greene; latterly {Shakeapeare, by 
Boswell, ii. 313) he assigned it to Marlowe. 
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Now, if we were sure that the resemblance between these two lines was not accidental 
(and it seems highly probable that the former was suggested by the latter), we might 
at once conclude that the author of The Taming of a Shrew and Marlowe were 
distinct persons , for the line cited from Fausttts belongs to a scene which is not found 
in the earliest quarto, and which is evidently the composition of a poet whose style 
was not a little dissimilar to that of Marlowe. But, leaving this particular out of the 
question, I find enough besides in TJie Taming of a Shrew to convince me that it 
was the work of some one who had closely studied Marlowe's writings, and who 
frequently could not resist the temptation to adopt the very words of his favourite 
dramatist. It is quite possible that he was not always conscious of his more trifling 
plagiarisms from Marlowe, — recollections of whose phraseology may have mingled im- 
perceptibly with the current of his thoughts : but the case was certainly otherwise when 
he transferred to his own comedy whole passages of Tamburlaine or Fausttts. In some 
instances the borrowed matter seems to be rather out of place i in the speech which 
I subjoin it is very awkwardly introduced When the bridegroom Ferando 
enters " basehe attired, and a red cap on his head," Polidor entreats him to change 
his apparel before going to church, and offers him the use of his own wardrobe ; upon 
which, Ferando relies, 

" Tosh, Polidor, I haue as many antes 

Fantasticke made to lit my hnmor so, 

As any in Athens, and as lichlie wrought 

At was the massie robe that late adorn'd 

The ttately legate of the Persian King, 

And this from them hane I made choiso to weare.'*' 

P. 21, ed. Shake. Soc. 

Surely, we should have wondered at this violent and far-fetched comparison of 
Ferando's " sutes " to a particular massy robe, if we had not known that the writer 
was, as usual, levying a contribution on Marlowe ; — 

** And I sat down, cloth'd with a massy robe 
That late adom'd-the Afric potentate." 

The Sec. Part of Tamburlaine^ p. 56, first col. 

Throughout the play there is little vigour of thought or expression ; the style, when 
elevated, is laboriously ornate rather than poetical ; the many high-flown descriptions 
of female beauty (which are admired by the American critic) have only an artificial 
glow ; and the versification is monotonous in the extreme. Yet The Taming of a 
Shreio is by no means a contemptible drama^ possessing, as it certainly does, some 
portion of genuine comic humour ; a circumstance which alone would tend to prove 
that it was not the production of Marlowe, to whom, we have good reason to believe, 
nature had denied even a moderate talent for the humorous. — I may add, that, as 
Tli>e Taming of a Shreto is printed anonymously, its author probably had no intention 
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that his name should ti-anspire, and therefore resorted to plagiarism with the greater 
boldness. 

Another word on the subject of plays attributed to Marlowe. It has been con- 
jectured that both Locrvne and Titzis Adronicm are by him : but, if every old tragedy 
of more than usual merit, whose author is either doubtful or unknown, must be 
fSeithered upon Mdrlowe, the catalogue of his dramas will presently be swollen to a 
size not easily reconcilable with the shortness of his life. 

I have now brought to a close this very imperfect essay concerning one whom 
Drayton has characterised in the following fervid lines ; 

*' Neat [Next] Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those braue translunaiy things 
That the first poets had ; his raptures were 
All ayre and fire, which made his verses deere ; 
For that fine madnee still he did retaine, 
Which rightly should possesse a poet's braine."* 

Though immeasurably superior to the other dramatists of his time, he is, like them, 
a very unequal writer; it i^in detached passages and single scenes, rather than in 
any of his pieces taken as a whole, that he displays the vast richness and vigour of 
his genius. But we can hardly doubt that if death had not so suddenly arrested his 
career, he would have produced tragedies of more uniform excellence ; nor is it too 
much to suppose that he would also have given stUl grander manifestations of 
dramatic power ; — ^indeed, for my own part, I feel a strong persuasion, that, with 
added years and well-directed efforts, he would have made a much nearer approach in 
tragedy to Shakespeare than has yet been made by any of his countrymen. 

* To Henry Reynolds, of Poets and Poe8ie,^The BaUcaU of Aginccurt, &c. 1627, ed. fol.— Besides 
the notices of Marlowe which haye been already cited firom Meres^s PaUadis Tamia, kc, 1598 (see 
pp. xxzi, zlii), the following passages oocnr in that work. *' As the Greeke tongue is made famous and 
eloquent by Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, Ac ; and the Latine tongue by Yirgill, Quid, Horace, &c. so 
the English tongue is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie inuested in rare ornaments and resplendent 
abiliments by Sir Philip Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, MarloWf and Chapman." 
fiol. 280. "As these tragicke poets flourished in Ghreece, JEschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, fto. ; and 
these among the Latines, Accius, M. Attilius, Pomponius Secundus, and Seneca ; so these are our best 
far tragedie, the Lords Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Edes of Oxforde, Maister Edward 
Ferris, the authour of the Mirrour for Magistrates, Marlcw, Feele, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
Chapman, Decker, and Beniamin Johnson." foL 283. — The passage in Jonson's Terses To the memory of 
Skaketpeare, which has been before alluded to (see notef , p. zli), may not improperly be quoted here ; 

" For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peers. 
And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlow^t miglUy lineJ*^ 



ADDENDA. 

— • — 

Aeeount of Marlowe and his ioritings. 
P. zxiv. ** Edward the Second first printed in 1598.** 

Not long ago I purchased a quarto of this play, which has the title-page and the first leaf of the text 
supplied in very old handwriting, — ^the title-page being wor^^ as follows : The troublesome Saigne and 
lamentable death of Edward the second King of England ; with the tragieaU faU ofprottde Mortimer. 
As it was eondry timet pMiqudy acted in the honorahle Cittie of London, By the right honorable the 
Earle of Pembroke hit Seruantt. " Written by Chri : Mar : Gent, Imprinted at London for WUliam 
Jones dwelling neere Hclbome Conduit at the Signe of the Gunne, 1593. Since the quarto jost 
described is an imperfect copy of what is now known as the quarto of 1598, we may perhaps conclude, 
Uiat the quarto of 1598 was merely a re-issue, with a new title-page, of an impression originally 
published in 1598. There may hare been, however, a distinct edition of the play in 1593, of which 
no copies have come down to us. 



The Second Part of Tambwrlaine the Great. 
P. 78, first ooL 

** Your soul gives essence to our wretched tubjectSj** &o. 

In a note on this line I have shown, by two other passages of the plaj, the rashness of Mr. Collier's 
assertion that ^^tvJbjects" is a printer's blunder for *' substance** : and I might also have cited the 
following passage from Chapman's continuation of our author's Hero and Leander; 

'* Now (as swift as Time 
Doth follow Motion) find th* eternal dime 
Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood,*' &c. 

^p. 291, sec. ool. 
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TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, 

IN TWO PARTS. 



TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, 

IN TWO PABTS. 



3bm&iirla«M £U OrtaL Who, frcm a ScjfOdam Sitpktofdt fty kU ran amd voovidtrMl OonquitU, himmt a moti 
pminami attd miffhijftMonargue. Jnd (/or kU (yrafmy, aind Umur in Warn) wa$ Uamui, Tk4 Soourgt qf Ood. 
JftMldedimlotm Trtv*eaU2H90om9ti,aatJkgwtriM»kdrutkm^ Bp tM* right 

hemtmibUtkiLordAdnirraUthUtentaunUi. jr9wJlrtt,andiuwliepvbHtkmL Lmdon, PrimUd b^ Jtiehard Oorna : ai 
iketfffMitftJkJlm'^mdOntwmntenEolborMBridtft, IMO. iio. 

The ftboTV titlo-iMige is pMted into a copy of the Fird Part of TambwUtimt in the Libnry U Bridge-water 
Hooee; which copy, excepting thai title-pege end the Addzete to the Beeden, ie the impranion of 10O&. I onoe 
soppoeed that the tiUe-pegee which hear the dates 1605 and 1W6 (eee below) had been added to the 4ioe of the Two 
FarU of the play oziginally printed in 1590 ; but I am now oonTinoed that both ParU were raally reprinted, Tk« 
Mnt iWt in 1005. and The AcomI PaH in 1606, and that notUng remains of the eariier 4tos» except the Utle-pege 
and the Addzeas to the Beaden* which are prseerred in the Bridge-water oolleotion. 

In the Bodlelsn libnoy, Oxford, is an 8to edition of both PwU </ Tcmbyfiaiau, dated 1590: the title-page of 
ntFintPaH agreoe Terbatim with that giren abore ; the half-title-page of Th*8Kimd Part is as follows; 

The Sicond Part of The Uoedp Oangue$t» of mif^ Tambwlaine. With his impamionate furp, /or the death v/ hit 
ladwoMdlom /akt Zenoerate : hiM/<mmu qf exkoriadon and dudpiiiw to his three mmt, and the manor n/hU own 



In the Ganick Oolleelion, British Moaeimi, isan 8to edition of both ParU dated 160S: the title-pege of The 
Wind Pari runs thus ; 

TamimriaimtheartiA. Who, fHm a Scflkiam SitphMrd, Vy hU rwe amd wmder/u^ 
rmUmtMAamdmightuMornaareh\9ic'\: And {/or AwtynmaM^ oiwi tmtmr in vnxre) was Uarmed, The Scourge qf Ood, 
TktM^ po** <^ the two Troffieaa dueounet, as they wen sund^ie timet tnost statdp shewed vpon Stages in the CUie o/ 
Ltmdask. By the right honorai)U the Lord AdmitraU,kisseriiaimaes. Now newty pnbUshsd. Prieited bjf Richard Jones, 
demOmg at the ttgneqf the Rm amd CromteneenSolborne Bridge. 

The half-tiU»-pege of The Second PaH agreoe ezacUy with that abeady given. Perhaps the 8to at Oxford and 
that in the British M osemn (for I have not had an opportunity of comparing them) are the same impression, 
diftring only in the title-peges. 

I^ngbaine (Aeeotmt qfBisgL Bram. Pods, p. 844) mentions an 8to dated 1598. 

The title-pagei of the latest impressioos of The Two Parte are as foUows; 

J^mbnriab»4 the Oreate. Who, /rom the staU of a Shepheard in, Seytkia, by his ran and wondetfiO, Conquests, 
Ittmmia moet pwismuU amd mig^ Monarqnt. Lond<mPriaUdforSdwardWhite,andantobe9oUUattheUttUiroHh 
dsoem ^8alsdPaules4!km€h, at the eigne qf the awme,ieOfi. 4to. 

nmbwrlaimetheGreate. With hU isnpatsioMMts furie, /or the deaihqfhU Lady amd low /ndrZenoeraU: hie /orme 
^asAoetoHon and dieelfUiu to hiethres Bonnet, amd the mammerqf hie owne death. The second pari. London Printed by 
RjL/orBd. White, amd an to Um)kk at hie Shop neen the UttU North doon4tfSaisUPaulesChmreh at the Signeqf the 
«M. 160«. 4ta 

The text of th« pnaent edition ia giTflQ from the Sto of 1599^ collated with the 4tai of 1605-f. 
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TO THE aENTLKMEN-EEADERS* AND OTHERS THAT TAKE PLEASURE IN 
READING HISTORIES.t 

GhBHTUKBK and courteous readers whosoeyer : I haye here published in pzint» for yonr aakes, tlie 
two tragical discourses of the Scythian shepherd Tambarhune, that became so great a conqueror and so 
mighty a monarch. My hope is, that they will be now no less acceptable unto yon to read after your 
serious affairs and studies than they haye been lately delightful for many of you to see when the same 
were shewed in London upon stages. I haye purposely omitted and left out some fond^ and friyoloua 
gestures, digressing, and, in my poor opinion, far unmeet for the matter, which I thought might seem 
more tedious unto the wise than any way else to be regarded, though haply they haye been of some yain- 
conceited fondlings greatly gaped at^ what time they were shewed upon the stage in their graced 
deformities : neyertheless now to be miztured in print with such matter of worth, it would proye a great 
disgrace to so honourable and stately a history. Great folly were it in me to commend unto your 
wisdoms either the eloquence of the author that writ them or the worthiness of the matter itself. I 
therefore leaye unto your learned censures! both the one and the other, and myself the poor printer of 
them unto your most courteous and fiiiyourable protection ; which if you youchsafe to accept, you shall 
eyermore bind me to employ what trayail and seryioe I can to the adyandng and pleasuring of your 
excellent degree. 

Yours, most humble at commandment^ 

R[ichard] J[one8], printer. 



* To the Oenamm-^readerty <fec.] From the Sto of 1592: in the 4tos this address ia warded here and tbero 
differently. I have not thou^rht it necessary to mark the varia Udionei of the worthy printer's composition. 

t hittoTia'\ L e. dramas so oallod, — ^plays founded on histoiy. 

X fond} i. e. foolish. --ConcexTdng the omissions here alluded to, some remarks will bo found in tho AccowU nS 
'^XaxUxw and hU Writinffs. 

J '-"nmrM] i. e. Judgments^ opinions. 
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THE FIRST PART OF 



TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT. 



THE PROLOGUE. 

Fbox jigging ymiM of rhyming mother-wits, 
And such conceits as clovnage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead yon to the stately tent of war, 
Where yon shall hear the Scythian Tambnrlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms^ 
And scourging kingdoms with his oonqnering sword. 
View but his picture in this tragic glass, 
And then applaud his fortunes as you please. 



DBAMATIS PEESON^. 



Myoitbb, king of Penia. 
Cosaoz, his brother. 

ICXAMDKB, 
THSBIDAlLifl^ 

OBTTonn, > Fenian lords. 

CElUEVBt 

Menaphon, 

TAMBUBLAcn^'a Scythian shepherd. 

Tbohellib, > 

UsuMCASAKK,/ 1»» foUowers. 

Bajazktb, emperor of the Turks. 

KiHO OF Fez. 

Knro or Hoboooo. 

Knro or Aboieb. 

Kino or Arabia. 

SOLDAN or EOTPT. 
OOVKBKOB or DAJCA8CU& 
AOTDAfl^ ) 

Magkbtm, } Median lords. 

Capouk, an Bgyptlan. 

PmLBMva^ BaB8oea» Lords, Citizens, Moors, SoUieni, sad Attendants. 

Zbnogbati^ daughter to the Soldan of Egypt 
AxriFPi^ her maid. 
Zabika, wife to Bajazctb. 
Sbba, her maid. 
Virgins of Damascus. 
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THE PIEST PABT OP 



TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT. 



ACTL 



SCENE L 



Shier Mronn, Conto^ Hxandbb» Tsvbidamab, 
OsTTOiua^ QEtnsuB^MjaiATHoas, vUkothen. 

Mye. Brother Cosroe, I find myself agriey'd ; 
f et insufficient to express the eame, 

: it requires a great and thundering speech : 
\ brother, tell the cause unto my lords ; 
ow you haye a better wit than I. 

Cbs. Unhappy Persia,— that in former age 
But been the seat of mighty conquerors, 
lE^t, in their prowess and their policies, 
Bsve triumphed over Airic/ and the bounds 
i^ Europe where the sun dares scarce appear . 
^or freedng meteors and congealM cold,— 
Kow to be rul'd and goyem'd by a man 
At whose birth-day Cynthia with Saturn join'd, 
And Joye, the Sun, and^ Mercury denied 
7o shed their t influence in his fickle brain 1 
iTow Turks and Tartars shake their swords at 

thee^ 
leaning to mangle all thy proyinces. 

Myc Brother, I see your meaning well enough, 
And through^ your planets I peroeiye you think 
I am not wise enough to be a king : 
Bat I refer me to my noblemen^ 
That know my wit, and can be witnesses. 
I might command you to be slain for this, — 
Keander, might I not 1 

Mtan. Not for so small a fault, my aoyereign 
lord. 

Myc, I mean it not, but yet I know I might- 
Yet live ; yea, live ; Mycetes wiUb it so* — 
Meander>.:thou, my faithful counsellor, 

• Jfrie\ Bo the 8vo.— Tho 4to " AflHca." 

^ tt«r] Old ed«. "his." 

X £ArtM^hi Both0 4fta— TheSvo "thatott^" 



Declare the cause of my ooaoeivM grief. 
Which is, God know% about that TamburlahMu^ 
That, like a fox in midst of harvest-time, 
Doth prey upon my flocks of passengers; 
And, as I hear, doth mean to pull my plumes : 
Therefore 'tis good and meet for to be wise. 

Mean. Oft have I heard your majesty complain 
Of Tamburlaine, that sturdy Scythian thief, 
That robs your merchants of Persepolis 
Trading by land unto the Western Isleai, 
And in your confines with his lawless train 
Daily commits incivil* outrages, 
Hoping (misled by dreaming prophecies) / 
To reign in Asia, and with barbarous arms 
To make himself the monarch of the East : 
But, ere he^narch in Asia, or display 
His vagrant ensign in the Persian fields. 
Your grace hath taken order by Theridomas, 
Charged with a thousand hone, to apprehend com- 
And bring him captive to your highness' the 

Mye, Full true thou speak'st, and like th; 

my lord, ict 

Whom I may term a Damon for thy love - 

Therefore 'tis best, if so it like you all, 

To send my thousand horse incontinent f 

To apprehend that paltry Scythian. —^ 

How like you this, my honourable lords 1 ir early 

Is it not a kingly resolution 1 ^^^Kl 

^ , , t .^ .would 

(7oc It cannot ohoose, because it comes lyj^nce- 

you. hiiUd 

Myc Then hear thy charge, valiant Theridam 

The chief est t captain of Mycetes* host, p 2. 



• ineivU] Le. barbarous.— flo the 8to.— The 4to 
duUL" 
t ineotUinmi] L e. fiorthwlth, immediately. 
t AUfatl So the Sra— The 4to **chifife.- 
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THE FIRST PART < 



' Persia, and the Tery legs 
< jur state doth lean aa on a staff, I 

.ids us up and foils our neighbour foes : 
8halt be leader of this thousand horse, 
.ose foaming gall with rage and high disdain 
;ave sworn the death of wicked Tamburlune. 
Go frowning forth ; but oome thou smiling home. 
As did Sir Paris with the Grecian dame : 
' Betum with speed ; time passeth swift away ; 
, Our life is frail, and we may die to-day. 

Thtr. Before the moon renew her borrow*d 
Hght. 
Doubt not, my lord and gracious sovereign, 
But Tamburlaine and that Tartarian rout * 
Shall either perish by our warlike hands, 
Or plead for mercy at your highness' feet. 
Myc. Go, stout Theridamas; thy words are 
swords. 
And with thy looks thou conquerest all thy foes. 
I long to see thee back return from thence, 
^That I may view these milk-white steeds of mine 
'All loaden with the heads of killM men, 
' And, from theur knees even to their hoofis below, 
Besmear'd with blood that makes a dainty show. 
Ther, Then now, my lord, I humbly take my 

leave. 
Myc* Theridamas, farewell ten thousand times. 
^ [BxU Thekeduias. 
Ah, Menaphon, why stay'st thou thus behind. 
When other men press f forward for renown t 
Go, Menaphon, go into Scythia, 
And foot by foot follow Theridamas. 

Cm. Nay, pray you,$ let him stay ; a greater 
[taskjv 
Fits Menaphon than warring with a thief : 
rcate him pro*rex of all § Africa, 
fit he may win the Babylonians' hearts, 
ich will revolt from Persian government, 
«ss they have a wiser king than you. 
'tc. Unless they have a wiser king than you t 
,are his words; Meander, set them down. 
And add this to them, — that all Asia 
at to see the folly of their king. ^ 
yc Well, here I swear by this my royal 



00. You may do well to kiss it, then. 
dye. Emboss'd with silk as best beseems my 
state, 
;> be revenged for these contemptuous words I 
), where is duty and allegiance now ? 

• rovi'] i. o. crew. 

t pretii\ So the 8vo.— The 4to "preaae." 
\ you] So Uie Syo.— Omitted in the 4to. 
§ aU\ Bo. the 4to.— Omitted In the 8vo. 



Fled to the Caspian or the Ocean main 1 
What shall I call thee 1 brother ? no, a foe ; 
Monster of nature, shame unto thy stock, ^ 
Tha1^d:ir'flt presume thy sovereign for to mock I— 
Mecnder, oome : I am abuB*d« Meander. 

[ExtwKt aXL except CosROB and MsurApaov. 

Mm, How now, my lord I what, mated * and 
amaz'd 
To hear the king thus threaten like himself I 

Cob. Ah, Menaphon, I pass not t for his threats 
The plot is laid by Persian noblemen / 
And captains of the Median garrisons 
To crown me emperor of Asia : 
But this it is that doth excruciate 
The very substance of my vexM jk>u]. 
To see our neighbours, that were wont to qnake 
And tremble at the Persian monarch's name. 
Now sit and laugh our regiment $ to scorn ; 
And that which might resolve § me into tears. 
Men from the farthest equinoctial line 
Have Bwarm'd in troops into the Eastern India, 
Lading their ships It with gold and precious stones^ 
And made, their spoils from all our provinoea. 

Men. This should entreat your highness to 
rejoice, 
Since Fortune gives you opportunity 
To gain the title of a conqueror 
By curing of this maimed empery. 
Aliic and Europe bordering on your land. 
And continent to your dominions. 
How easily may you, with a mighty host. 
Pass H into GrSBoia, as did Cyrus once. 
And cause them to withdraw their forces homOy^ 
Lest you ** subdue the pride of Christendom 1 ] 

iTrvMpet wiikuL 

Cos. But, Menaphon, what means this trumpet*! 
sound 1 

Men. Behold, my lord, Ortygius and the reet 
Bringing the crown to make you emperor I 

Ri-mUr ORrraius a-nd Qvsnsm, ft wik aiheri, btainng 

a crown. 
Orly. Magnificent and mighty prince Coaroe^ 
We, in the name of other Persian states tZ 
{And commons of this mighty monarchy. 
Present thee with th' imperial diadem. 

* mated] i. s. confounded, 
f pau no£] i. e. care not. 
t retn^ment] i. e. rule, government. 
S re»olve} 1. e. dissolve. -So the 8vo.—- The 4to ''dif 
Bolue.*' 
II ehipt] So the 4to.— The Svo " shippo." 
if Pom] So th© 8to.— The 4to "Haat." 
•• you} So the 8vo.— The 4to " they." 
ft Ceneus] Here both the old oda. " Oonarua." 
it itates} Lo. noblemen, persons of xbnk. 

— ^^^^ 
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C%n. The warlike soloien and the gentlemen. 
That heretofore have ml'd Persepolis 
With Af ric captains tfdben in the field, 
WhoBe ransom made them march in ooats of 

gold, 
"With costly jewels hanging at their ean^ 
And shining stones upon their lofty crests, 
Now living idle in the wallM towns. 
Wanting both pay and martial discipline^ 
Begin in troops to threaten civil war, 
And openly ezelaim against their * king : 
Therefore, to stay all sudden mutinies, 
We will invest your highness emperor; 
Whereat the soldiers will conceive more joy 
Than did the ICacedonians at the spoU 
Of great Darius and his wealthy host n 

Cbf. Well, since I see the state of Penria droop 
And languish in my brother's government, 
I willingly receive th' imperial crown, 
And vow to wear it for my country's good. 
In spite of them shall malice my estate. 

Orty. And, in assurance of desir'd success, 
We here do crown],thee monarch of the East * 
Emperor of Ana and Persia ; f 
Great lord of Media and Armenia; 
Duke of Afiioa and Albania, 
Mesopotamia and of Parthia„ 
East India and the late-discovex^d isles ; 
Chief lord of all the wide vast Euzine Sea, 
And of the ever-raging t Caspian Lake. 

AIL% Long live Cosroe, mighty emperor ! 

Com. And Jove may || never let me longer live 
Than I may seek to gratify your love, 
And cause the soldiers that thus honour me 
To triiimpl^ over many provinoes t 
By whose im\sw of discipline in arms 
I doubt not sMortly but to reign sole king, 
And with the |army of Theridamas 
(Whither we I)re8ently will fly, my lords,) 
To rest secure against my brother's force. 

(My. We l^ew,1I my lord, before we brought 
the crbwn, 
Intending ydur inveetion so near 
The rcsfHen^ of your despisM brother, 
The lords'*^ would not be too exasperate 

♦ tt«r] So ^Jie 8yo.— The 4to " the." 

t md Fen\a\ go the 8to.— The 4to **and of Ptrtia:* 

I ner-rafnng] Bo the Svo.— The 4to " riuor raging.** 

§ ALL] Scathe 4to.-Omittod In the 8vo. 

I And JoU may, Ac.] L e. And may Joto, &c. TUb 
ooUoeation of words is aometimos found in later writers : 
.H> in the Pifelogue toBTetchar's Woman' t Prize,— ** Which 
jMtmaypr^fvel" 

IT tnew] bo the 8m— The 4to " know©." 

•• lords]! &o the 4to.— The 8vo "LanL" 



To injury* or suppress your worthy title ; 

Or, if they would, there are in readiness 

Ten thousand horse to carry you from hence. 

In spite of all suspected enemies. 
Cat. I know it well, my lord, and thank you alL 
Offy. Sound up the trumpets, then. 

ITnun^petB mwnded, 
AU.f God save the king t ISxemU. 



SCENE IL 

BnUr TAXBUBLAnn UadinffZmoaBJiTK, Tscksllcb^ Usox- 
OASAim^ AoTOAa^ Magnstsb, Lordii and BoldierB ' 
loader vUktrtature. 

Tomb. Come, lady, let not this appal your 
thoughts ; 
The jewels and the treasure we have ta'en 
Shall be reserv'd, and you in better state 
Than if you were arriv'd in Syria, 
Even in the circle of your fikther^s arms. 
The mighty Soldan of .^Bgyptia. 

Zeno. Ah, shepherd, pity my distressM plight t 
(If, as thou seem'st, thou art so mean a man,) 
And seek not to enrich thy followers 
By lawless rapine from a silly maid. 
Who, travelling^ with these Median lords 
To Uemphii, from my uncle's country of Media, 
Where, all my youth, I have been governed, 
Have pass'd the army of the mighty Turk, 
Bearing his privy-signet and his hand 
To safe-conduct us thorough § Africa. 

Mixg. And, since we have arriv'd in Scythia, 
Besides rich presents from the puissant Cham, / 
We have his highness' letters to command 
Aid and assistance, if we stand in need. 

Tomb, But now you see these letters and oom- 
mands 
Are countermanded by a grater man ; 
And through my provinces you must expect 
Letters of conduct from my mightiness. 
If you intend to keep your treasure safe. 
But, since I love to live at liberty. 



* injray] This verb frequently occun in our early 
writers. "Then haue you iniuried manie." Lyly's 
Alexander and Campaspe, aig. D 4, ed. IfiOl. It would 
aeem to have Mien into disuse soon after the oommence- 
ment of the 17th century : In Heywood's Woman kiUed 
with kindness, 1007, we find, 

"You injury that good man, and wrong me too.** 

8ig. F 8. 
but In ed. 1617 "in^ry** is altered to " iniure.** 

t All] So the 4to.— Omitted in the 8yo. 

t Who, travelling, Ac] The halting metre shewsl 
there Is some corruption in this and the next line. 

§ thorough] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "through." 
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THE FIRST PABT OF 




ACT 2. 



As ecudly may you get ibe Soldan's crown 
As Eoy prizeo out of my pradnct ; 
For they are friends that help to wean my state 
Till men and kingdoms help to strengthen it^ 
And must ""^i^^atin my life exempt from sem- 

tuda-^ 
Bat, tell me^ madam, is yonr grace betroth'd 1 
Zenc. I am, my lord, — fot so yon do import. 
Tamib. I am a lord, for so my deeds shall 
proye; 
And yet a shepherd by my parentage. 
Bat, lady, this fiedr fiaoe and heavenly hne 
Host grace his bed that conquers Asia, 
' And means to be a terror to the world, 
* Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Fhodbus doth his course. — 
lie here, ye weeds, that I disdain to wear ! 
This complete armour and this ourtle-aze 
Are adjuncts more beseeming Tamhurlaineu— 
And, madam, whatsoever you esteem 
Of this success, and lees unvaluddJL 
Both may invest you empress of the East; 
And these t)iat seem but silly country swains 
May have the leading of so great an host 
As with their weight shall make the mountains 

quake, 
Even as when windy exhalations, 
Fighting for passage, tilt within the eart^ 
Tech. As princely lions, when they rouse them- 
selves, 
Stretching their paws, and threatening herds of 

beasts, 
So in his armour leoketh Tamburlaine. 
Methinks I see kings kneeling at his feet^ 
And he with frowning brows and fiery looks 
Spuming their crowns from ofif their captive 
heads. 
Utwn. And making thee and me, TecheUee, 
kin I 

That even j death will follow Tamburlaine. 
Tcmhr'Sohlj resolv'd, sweet friends and fol- 
lowers ! 
These lords perhaps do scorn our estimates, 
And think we prattle with distempered spirits : 
But, since they measure our deserts so mean, 
^That in conceit f bear empires on our spears, 
Affecting thoughts coequal with the clouds, 
They shall be kept our forcM followers 
Till with their eyes they view us emperors. 

Zeno. The gods, defenders of the innocent, 
Will never prosper your intended drifte, 

^ * KfivaZu^ L e. not to be valuod, or estimated, 
t eomeitl i. e. lancy, ixnaginatioii. 



That thus oppress poor ^endless paaaengera. 
Therefore at least admit ns liberty, 
Even as thou hop*st to \k etemizM 
By living Asia's mighty emperor. 

Agyd. I hope our lady's treasure and our own 
May serve for ransom to our libertins : 
Betom our mules and emply camels baek| 
That we may travel into Syria, 
Where her betrothed lord; Alcidamufl^ 
Expects the arrival of her highness* person. 

Mag. And wheresoever we repose onrselvttv 
We wiU report but well of Tamburlaine. 

Tamh, Disdains Zenoorate to live with me? 
Or you, my lords, to be my foUow«rBt 
Think yon I weigh this treasure more than you ! \ 
Not all the gold in India's wealthy arms | 

Shall bay the meanest soldier in my train. 
Zenocnite^ lovelier than the love of Jove^ 
Brighter than is the silver Bhodope,* 
Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills,' 
Thy person is more worth to Tamburlaine/ 
Than the possession of the Persian crown, 
Which gracious stars have promis'd at my biztlifcij 
A hundred Tartars shall attend on thee, 
Moimted on steeds swifter than Pegasus ; 
Thy garments shall be made of Median silk^ 
Enchas'd vdth precious jewels of mine own. 
More rich and valurousf than Zenocrate's ; 
With milk-white harts upon an ivory sled 
Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frosen poola^^ 
And scale the icy mountains' lofty tops. 
Which with thy beauty will be soon resolv'd : ^ 
My martial prizes, with five hundred men, 
Won on the fifty-headed Volga's waves. 
Shall we all offer || to Zenocrate, \ 
And then myself to fair Zenocrate. 

Tcc^ What now! in love? ] 

Tamh. Techelles, women must b|B flatter^ : ^^ 



ae/ li 






But this is she witli whom I am in 4 lov& 
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Bnltr a Soldier. 

SM. News, news I 

TomJ). How now 1 what's the matjkrt, 
Sold. A thousand Persian horseiaen are 
hand, ^ 

Sent from the king to overcome us a^ 






\ 
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• JWkHioiw] Oldedfl. "Bhodolfe." 

t valurout] 1. e. valuable. ^ 

X jwob] So the 8vo.— The 4to "Poles." 

§ reiolv'ci] L e. dissolTed.— So the 8vo.—THo 4to ' 

golu'd." ^^ 

II ShaJl ve aU off«r] The Sro «* Shall w offer ^ (the wot 

" aU" having dropt out).—The 4to " We all ajiall iiff»4 
% in} The 8yo ** it"— Oniitted in the 4to. 

1 



^mJ>. How now, my lorda of Egypt, and 
Zenocrate! 
must your jewels be reBtoi'd again, 
I, that trinmph'd • Bo, be oveFcomef 
flay yoo, lordings? is not this yonr hopel 

ffyd. We hope yourself will willingly restore 

) 



^smb. Such hope, sucL fortune, have the 

thoiuand horse. 
; ye, my lords, and sweet Zenocrate t 
L must be forced firom me ere yon go. — 
loufland horsemen ! we five hundred foot 1 
odds too great for ns to stand against 
are they rich 1 and is their armour goodi 
)ld. Their plnm^ helms are wrought with 

beaten gold, 
r swords enameU'd, and about their necks 
^ massy chains of gold down to the waist; 
rery part exceeding brayef and ridi. 
mb. Then shall we fight courageously with 

themi 
ok you I should play the orator? / 

>A No; cowards and £amt-hearted runaways 
for orations when the foe is near : 
swords shall play the orators for us. 
fffik Come, let us meet them at the moun- 

tain-top,t 
with a sudden and an hot alarum 
I all their horses headlong down the hill. 
>Jk, Come, let us march. 
nb. Stay, Techelles; ask a parle first. 

The Soldiers enter, 
the mails,§ yet guard the treasure sure : 
[at our golden wedges to the view, 
;heir reflections may amase the Persians ; 
Dok we friendly on them wbezTthey come : 
: they ofifer word or yiolence. 
Bight, fiye hundred men-at-arms to one, ' 
we part with our poasessionl 
ainst the general we will lift our swords, 
ther lance II his greedy thirsting throaty 
him prisoner, and his chain shall serve 

lee till he be ransomed home. 
I hear them come : shall we encounter 
leml 

Keep all your standings, and not stir 
foot: 
[will bide the danger of the brunt. 



kpft'<2] So the 8vo.-~The 4to "tryumph.** 
L] i. e. splendidly clad. 

) the 4to.— The 8vo "foot" 
|] i. e. bftgs, budgets. 

\ So the 4to.— Here the 8vo hse "lanch ; 

lonoo inthe/Sec. Pwt of the play it has 



but 



Ther. Where is this* Scythian Tamburlaine f 

J^mi. Whom seak'st thou, Persian > I am 
Tamburlaine. 

Thir, Tamburlaine t 
▲ Scythian shepherd so embellishM 
With nature's pride and richest fumiinxe t 
His looks do menace heaven and dare the god^. 
His fiery eyes are fix'd upon the earth, 
\Jui if he now devis'd some stratagem. 
Or meant to pierce Avemua^ darksome vaoltef 
To pull the triple-headed dog from heU. 

Tomb. Noble and mild this Persian seems 
to be, 
If outward habit judge the inward man. 

Tech. His deep affections make him paaaonata. 

Tomb, With what a majesty he rears his 
looks!— 
In thee, thou valiant man of Persiay 
I see the folly of thjt emperor. 
Art thou but captain of a thousand horse. 
That by charlusters graven in thy brows. 
And by thy martial face and stout asp^ 
DesexVat to have the leading of an hust 1 - - ^ 
Forsake thy king, and do but join with me. 
And we will triumph over all the world : y ' 
I hQld the Ffttea bound ftst in iron chains. 
And with my hand turn Fortune's wheel about ; 
And sooner shall the sun fall from his sphere 
Than Tamburlaine be slain or overcomei 
Draw forth thy sword, thou mighty man-at-af^*^^ 
Intending but to rase my charmkL skin, '^ 

And Jove himself will stretch his hand from 

heaven 
To ward the blow, and shield me safe from 

harm. 
See, how he rains down heaps of gold in showers. 
As if he meant to give my soldiers pay I 
And, as a sure and grounded argun ^\t 
That I shall be the monarch of the l 'ast. 
He sends this Soldan's daughter rich aud brave,§ 
To be my queen and portly emperess. 
If thou wilt stay with me, renowmM || man. 



♦ttw] So the Svo.—The 4to "the."— Qy. " Where U 
thU Scythian shepherd Tamburlaine** ? Compare the next 
words of Theridamas. 

t vauUs] Here theSvo has "Tauts*"— "which,** says 
one of the modem editors, '* was common in Marlowe's 
time : " and bo it was ; but in the See. Fart of this play, 
act iL 80. 4, the same Svo gives, — 

"As we descend into the infernal tiaitIM:'!-. .--- 

X thy] So the fcvo.— -The 4to " the." 

§ frraw] See note tin preceding column. 

II remmmUd] 1 e. renowned.— So the 8vo.— The 4tc 
"renowned.'*— T le form '^rmowrned*' (Fr, renonm^ °^4i:ise 
ours lepeatedly alLirwards in this play, according to th' 



) 



I'^o^**. 
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And lead thy tbouaaad hone with my oondhot» 
Beddw thy share of this Elgyptian ptue. 
Those thouMuid hone ahall iweab with martial 

spoil 
Of oonquei^d kmgdoms and of dtiai sack'd : 
Both we will walk upon the lofty diift*; 
And Christisii merohanisyf that with RumImci 
5^- . stems; 
Plough up huge ftnowB in the Caspian Sei^ 
I Shall vail § to ns sa lords of all the lake ; 
Both we will reign as consuls of the eartht 
And mighty kings shall be cor senaton. 
Joye sometime maskM in a shepherd's weed ; 
And by those steps that he hath soal'd the 

heaTens 
May we become immortal like the gods. 
Join with me now in this my mean estate^ 
(I call it mean, because, being yet obscure^ 
The nations far-remov'd admire me not^) 
And when my name and honour shall be spread 
^ Ab far aa Boreas daps his braaen wings, 
Or hit BSotes U sends his cheerfhl lights 
Then shalt thou be competitor H with me^ 
'^ And sit witii Tamburlaine in all his mijeaty. 
^ !I%er. Not Hermes, prolocutor to the gods, 
Could use penuasions more patheticaL 

Tamh, Nor are Apollo's oiades more troe 
Than thou shalt find my vtiunts sabstantiaL 
TeeL We are his friends ; and, if the Persian 
^P^ king 

, vL*^^ ^^^ present dukedoms to our state, 
^^tfe thmk it loss to make exchange for that 
We are assur'd of by our friend's success. 

Utwm. And kingdoms at the least we all expect, 
Besides the honour in assurM conquests, 
Where kings shall crouch unto our conquering 

swords. 
And hosts of soldiers stanS amaz'd at us. 
When with their fearful tongues they shall confess, 
These are the men that all the world admires. 
I%tr. What strong enchantments ^tice my 
yielding soul 



A^ 

Btti. 
^hr^! 9ro. It is oooaaionaUy foozul ia writers posterior to 

Affe%*«^'^'"**"^ ••^- # 

" Of Constantines great towne rmoum^d in vaizie." 

„.4] Yenee to Efnff Jamas^ prefixed to Lord Stirling's 

^^^ MomircMeke TVo^tei^fed. 1007. 

* dUTtl Bo the 8vo*— The 4to "cUftes," 
t fiMrchiv»U] 1 9. merebaot-men, shipe of trade. 
. t ^^nwj L e. prows. 
. } vait^ L e. lower their flags. 

-"•} The 8vo "BottJos.*'— The 4tc "Boetee." 
titsr] L e. aesodate, partner »a sense in which 
need hr Shakespeare). 



To these * resolvM, noble Scythians 1 
feat shall I prove a traitor to my kingi 
T€mb. No; but the tnuty friend of TuqI 

laineL 
f%er. Won with thy words, and ooaquj 
^with thy looks, 
I yield myself my men, and horse to tfaee^ 
To be partaker of thy good or ill, 
Aa long aa life maintaina Theridama& 
Tmmh, Tberidamas, my friend, take heie| 
hand» 
Which is aa much as if I swore by hesyen. 
And call'd the gpds to witness of my vow. 
/Thus shall my heart be still combin'd with 1 
Until our bodies turn to elements, 
And both our souls aspire celestial thrones.- 
TechelleB and Casane^ welcome him. 
TeA, Welcome, xenowmMf Penian, 

alll 
UwHL Long may Theridamas remsln witi 
Tamh, These are my friendai, in whom I [ 
rejoice 

Than doth the king of Persia in his crown ; | 
And, by the love of Pylades and Orestes, 
Whose statues t we adore in Scythia, 
Thyself and them shall never part from mel 
Before I crown you kings § in Asia. 
Make much of them, gentle Theridamas^ 
And they will never leave thee till the dea^ 
2%er, Nor thee nor them, H thrice^oble J 
burlaine. 
Shall want my heart to be with gladness p^ 
To do you honour and security. 
Tamh. A thousand thanks, worthy 
damas. — 
And now, fidr madam^ and my noble lo 
If you will H willingly remain with me^ 
Tou shall have honours as your merits be| 
Or else you shall be forc'd with slaTcry. 
Agi^ We yield unto thee, happy Taznl 
Tamh* For yo«» then, madam,. I am| 

doubt 
Zeno. I must be pleas'd perforce,— y 
Zenoerate! 

• To am] Old eds. *< Are tkete.*' 
t rfnomnid] See note B, p. 11.— 8o tiw I 
•• renowned." 

t $tatueB] So the tto.-i>"The first edition i 
tntes,' but, aa the Scythians worshipped Pylj 
Oroatos in temples, we hare adopted the i 
quarto aa being most proti^bly the correct < 
1826. 
S kinfft] So the Svo.— The 4to "king." 
P ifof thee nor thmi} The modem editon i 
"I^or they nor theiia." 
S wtflj So the 8vo.-Omitted in the ito. 
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TAMBUR] 



"HE GREAT. 



ti 



ACT n. 



SCENE L 



^X}m, MXHAPHOH, OBTYOnTB, OwZ CEHSUfl» 

with&Qldien, 
far aro' we towards Theridamas, 
Tamburlaiiie, the man of fame, 
at in the forehead of his fortune 
les of renown and miracle. 

that hast seen him, Menaphon, { 
re wields he, and what personage 1 
stature tall, and straightly &shionM, 
uKirSj lift upwards and diyine ; 
lioib% his joints so strongly knit> 
of shoulders as might mainly bear 

[en ; 'twixt his manly pitch,* 
worth than all the world is placM, 
irious soTereignty of art 
tg instruments of sight, 
ies bear encompassed 
enly bodies in their spheres, 
ips and actions to the throne 
invested royally ; 
wrought in him with passion, 
ity and f love of arms ; 
Is do figure death, 
388 amity and life ; 
not of amber hair, 
y^a ee^erce Achilles* was, 
,%fi -tfiU i^heaien delights to play, 
f 7 ;A>m?i]iLuton majesty^ > 
Tug my poo^ and sinewy,^ 
^'ij^i 111! two i^<%e88 of strength; — 
U*C5ake one thirti like the man 
■ a great degree Yu*d § to Ttoiburlaine. 
^ With duty an^ Way'd in thy terms 
^'^ojit ftcrvice to tM 

^^^ch I eBtocm a% 

mcasiu^e and T^chcUol-f**^ ^"^J^^ 
m wj^ff that rules lA g^^ y^^ ^^ ^^^ 
''tulden (see the 10th 
V Arch, tmd Prov, 
-°i his head. 
^"^^ Ho the 4to.— The 8vo "M 
wB] ^ the Sva— The 4to " a%So the Svo^ ex- 
scy] i- ^. rii» above, 8arpaM.-<V for •'rinopy." 
•mown^^ See note 0, pu 11. A 
lowneij.- \iiiO,"ll 

him] •Ihe 8vo •* thnast " : il»o 4to\ 
flMidEl ^o the 4ta~Th6 8to "xu)t 
ihc/avr] So the Sva —The 4to 
A^ V. e. Nemesis. \ 

JUoflinHO Old eds. 




8:^te9, 



>4to^^ 
>'*thd^ 



qf Dram. 
Hoxon's 



of 



The face and personage of a wondrous man : 
Nature doth strive with Fortime * and his stars 
To make him famous in accomplish'd worth; 
Aod well his merits shew him to be made 
His fortune's master and the king of men. 
That could persuade, at such a sudden pinch, 
With reasons of his valour and his life, 
A thousand sworn and overmatching foes. 
Then, when our powers in points of swords are 

join'd. 
And dos'd in compass of the killing bullet. 
Though strait the passage and the port f be made 
That leads to palace of my brother's life, 
Proud is t his fortune if we pierce it not ; 
And, when the princely Persian diadem 
Shall overweigh his weary witless head, 
And fSall, like mellowed firuit( with shakes 

death, 
In fair § Persia noble Tamburlaine 
Shall be my regent^ and remain as king. 

Orty. In happy hour we have set the crown 
Upon your kingly head^ that seeks our honour 
In joining with the man ordain'd by heaven 
To further every action to the best. 

Cen. He that with shepherds and a little spoil 
Durst, in disdain of wrong and tyranny, 
Defend his freedom 'gainst a monarchy. 
What will he do supported by a king, 
Leading a troop of gentlemen and lords. 
And stufTd with treasure for his highest thoughts I 

Oot. And such shall wait on worthy Tambur- 
laine. 
Our army will be forty thousand strong, 
When Tamburlaine and brave Theridamss 
Have met us by the river Araris ; 
And all oonjoin'd to meet the witless king. 
That now is marching near to Parthia, 
And, with imwilling soldiers faintly arm'd. 



• Natwre doth jertve with Fortune, *o.] Qy did Shake- 
ipearo reoollect this passage when he wrote,— 

" Nature and Fortune Join'd to make thee great " T 

KiHff John, act iiL sc 1. 
t port] I e. gate. J i«] So the 8vo.— The 4to " in." 
S In fair, Ac] Hero **/air " is to be co&siderod bb a 
dissyllable : compare, in thf ^ -' *-- ,^ ~- wttb"*'- 
jewMjMtiila, J»:«raoc3pre8enUy after. 

"Ill feaaf**^ ^ ** ^^^"^ ^^^ were, who have been. 
^^^Jto^yerifi^] So the Sva— The 4to *'&cuul those 




>' ==- 




iPHOfie 



\r«5. 



1 1 Book levenge on me and Tambarlame ; 
lo whom, sweet MenaphoOy direct me stnuglit. 
Mtr^ I will, my lord. [ExemL 







J^ 



9n 



I 



ft 

§1 

HJ 



• SCENE IL 

BtiUt Mtcsisb, Kkaitdkr, taUh otJker Lordi ; 
and Soldiers. 

. Myc* Come, my MeaDder, let tu to thii gear. 
Vl tell you true, my heart ia swoln with wrath 
On this same thieTish villain Tamburlaine^ 
And of * that fidse Cosroe, my traitorous brother^ 
Would it not grieve a king to be bo abused. 
And have a thousand horsemen ta'en away 1 
And, which is wone,t to have his diadem 
Sought for by such scald knaves as love him 
noti 
I link it would : well, then, by heavens I swear, 
^.&rora shall not peep out of her doors, 
xrtit I'will have Co8r9i» by the head. 
And kill proud Tamburlaine with point of sword. 
Tell you the rest, Meander : I have said. 
Mean. Then, having pass'd Armenian deserts 



And pitch'd our tents under the Georgian hillsy 

Whose tops are covered with Tartarian thievee^ 

That lie in ambush, waiting for a prey. 

What should we do but bid them battle straight^ 

And rid the world of those detested troope f 

Lest, if we let them linger here a while, 

They gather strength by power of fresh supplies. 

This country swarms with vile outragious men 

That live by rapine and by lawless spoil. 

Fit soldien for thet wicked Tamburlaine; 

And he that could with gifts and promises 

Inveigle him that led a thousand horse. 

And make him &]ae his £uth ]mto his § king^ 

Will quickly win such as be || like himself, 

Therefore cheer up your minds ; prepare to 

He that can take or slaughter Tamburlaine, 

Shall niU» the province of Albania ; 

Who brings that traitor's head, T^eridamaa^ 

Shall have a govenmient in Media, 

Besidell the spoil of him and all his train : 

But^ if Cosroe (as our spiala say. 

And as we know) renuuns with Tamburlaine, 

• * q/] L sl on. 

f.worw] So the 8vo.— The ito "wofst.'* 
vU^^ LSfiil?'® <»»e^The 4to " that" 



i 



'idm^ 



BJn highneasf pleasure is that he shiuild li\ 
Ar d be reclaimed with princely lenid 




BaUr a Spy. 

Spy, An hundred horsemen of my ^ " 
Scouting abroad upon these ohampi< 
Have xiew'd the army of the Scythia^ 
Which make report it far exceeds th^. 

Mean, Suppose thqr be in number , 
Yet being void of martial discipline^ 
All running headlong, greedy after f el i 
And more regarding gain than victoryf ^ 
Like to the cruel brothers of the earth 
Sprung^ of the tee^h of $ dragoDS ven' : 
Their careless swords shall lance II thcin 

throats, . |^ 

And make us triumph in their overthrc 

Mye* Was there such brethren, sweet 
say. 
That sprung of teeth of dragons venot 

Mean, So poets say, my lord. f 

Mye, And 'tis a pretty toy to be r 
Well, well, Meander, thou art deepl^' fartii. 
And having thee, I have a jewel sir. 1' 
Qo on, my lord, and give your ch^' i 
Thy wit will make us conqueroFfl^' k 

Mean. Then, noUe soldiers, ^^ 
thieves / f 

That live confounded in disor J^ | 
If wealth or riches may preva^eafr^^ 
We have our camels laden aUobiai 
Which you that be but con/ Mv- • § 
Shall fling in eveiy comer fms ^4/ A 
And, while the base-bom ^ ^ 

Tpu, fighting more'for hoHhy .' 
Shall maasacre those gre( 



♦' 



^ 



And, when their scatterfe lordaf 



And you march on thi 
Share equally the gol 
And live like gentL 
Strike up the t 
Fortune herself 
Myc He tells 
does. — 
Drums^why 



itU-rM: 



(rite be?^®- 




* ehampUm] i. 
t greedy tifUr] 
t Sprung] 
eds. "Sprong 



(ihe^ § 



ithdito. 



r 



SCSXE 



Mr 



TAMBIJBLAINE THE OKEAT. 



15 



^it, ' 



SCENE m. 



Takbubladtb, TnntiDAiUfl^ TmaaaxJuaB, 
ft* '"^BOMQAMAxm, 4md OBTTonTS, mlh otktn, 

I Cbc Now, worthy Tamburlaine^ have I repos'd 

k thy ttpproTdd fortunes all my hope. 

that thixik*Bt thou, man, shall come of onr 

attempts t 
ici, cTen as from assurM oracle, 
lukc thy doom for satisfiustian. 
I '^amb. ^ n«l «) mistake yoa nOt a whit, my lord ; 
T f. &es nnd ovncles [of] heaven have sworn 
"•^yp.!'7<^ tLc I'codi of Tambttrlaine^ 
jid tool « ta> 1* blest that share in his attempto : 
nd doiibt you not but» if you ikvour me, 
nd let my fortunes and my valour sway 

> some* direction in your martial deeds^ 

[le world will + strive with hosts of men-e^ttrms 

swarm unto the ensign I support. 

tie host of Xerxes, which by fame is said 

> drink the mighty Parthian Araris, 

'as but a handful to that we will have : 

ur quivering lances, shaking in the aur^ 

nd bttUeta, like Jove's dreadful thunderbolts, 

QioU'd in flames and fiery smouldering mista^ 

«U threat the gods more than Cydopian wars ; 

id \»Jth our sun-bright armour, as we march, 

eH chase the stan from heaven, and dim their 

1 eyes 

lat stand and mtise at our admirM arms. 
Ther, Tou see, my lord, what working words 

he hath ; ^ 

it, when you see his actions top 3: his speech, 
)ur speech will stay, or so extol his worth 
\ I shall be commended and excuaf d 
r turmng my poor chaige to his direction : 
kd these his two renowm^ I ftiends, my lord, 
ould make one thirst f| and strive to be retain'd 
such a great degree of amity. 
Tech. With duty and % with amity we yield 
XT utmost service to the fair ** Cosroe. 
Ooi, Which I esteem as portion of my crown. 
Isumcaaane and Techelles both, 
rhen sheff that rules in Bhamxau^tt golden 

gates. 



^ ttmu} So the 4to.— The 8vo *' aoorno.'* 

f wO] Bo the 8va~Th« 4to " sban." 

I top] L e. rise abore^ BorpaM-^Old eds. " stop." 

I rmownUdl Bae note fl, p. 11. Bo the Sra—The 4to 

renowned." 

I thim} The 8to *' throst " : d^e 4to " thriat" 

!f afkd] So the 4to.~The 8to ''uoi." 

*• the fair] So the Sra— The 4to " thee /aire.*' 

f f «M 1- 0- Nernede. 

It Jtta«wtt«*]01deds. 



I 



And makes a passive for all prd»p«»tt« wm». 
Shall make me solely emperor of ^^^ * and 

Then shaU your meeds • and valour^ t® advanced 
To rooms of honour and nobility. \ 
ToM, Then haste, Cosroe, to be kinj&lox^e. 

That I with these my friends and all rn^SS^ 

May triumph in our long-expected fate. V tauiLphing 

The king, your brother, ii now hard at han J 

Heat with the fool, and rid your royal ahooP^^^ ^ 

Of such a burden as outweiglis the sands ^^ room be 

And all the craggy rooks of Caspian 



ir 



assay 



SnUr a VesMnger. 
Me9, My lord, 
We have discovert the enemy 
Beady to charge you with a mighty army 7 



in faith, my 

dnty thousand 

^|aat far. 

(7of. Come, Tamburlaine ; now whet thy wifnas, not me ; 
sword, * tto 

And lift thy lofty arm into f the clouds, 
That it may reach the king of Persia's crown, 'U quite ::|: 
And set it safe «n my victorious head. iiburlaine 

TawJb^ See where it is, the keenest curtIe-% — 
axe ^ 

That e'er made passage thorough Persian arms ! ua^ 
These are the wings shall make it fly as swift ^rt : 
As doth the lightning or the breath of heave ji, 
And kill as sure ^ as it swiftly flies. farriers : 

Obt. Thy words assure me of kind succeeA ^oe^ 
€K>, valiant soldier, go before, and charge 
The fidnting army or ^h'v^i foolish king. 

TamJb, Usumcasane and Techelles, oo jie : 
We are enow to acare the enemy. 
And more than needs to make an emperor. 

[Bxemi to fU hatOL 



\£xeuinL 



SCBNB IV. 
BnJUr Mtcetsb vHh Mm cnm^im'M* Aaiul.§ 

Myc Accurs'd be he that first invented war I ' 
They knew not, ah, they knew not^ simple 

men. 
How those were |1 hit by peltmg cannon-shot 
Stand staggering If like a quivering aspen-leaf 4^ Is, 
Fearing the force of Boreas' boisterous blasts 



tou. 



•d, to 



* menb] So the Svo.— The 4fco " dcoda." 

t yfUo'\ tJeed here (as the word -was formerly ofteu 
used) toBt nmto. 

X tuft] A diaayUable here. In the next line "aasore ' 
\B a trieyllable. 

§ tHMJktc «row» in ftifAamq The old edi. add *'(Ur«riN9 \ 
iohide it;" but that he does presently after. 
\ fA<Me tecrv] L e. thoee who were, who have been. 

T'Stafid ata(f(feriHg] So the 8to.— The 4to '* SUrnd those 





Ad'- '^^i 



. t^J 



In what a lameij^blo case wore I, 
If nature had g'ot given me wifldom's lore ! 
For kings ar^'douta that every man shoots at, 
Our crown^e pin* that thousands seek to cleave : 
Therefore'in poUcy I think it good 
^?j2^Brfi dose ; a goodly stratagem, 
. -'^W^ fi^i3i any man that is a fool : 
fall not I be known; or if I be, 
y cannot take away my crown from ma 
? i^ will I hide it in this simple hola 

Qjj^ BnUr Tambublains. 

Az&d-^. What, fearful coward, straggling {h>m 
Won^he camp, 

AndjPkiugs taemdtufes are present in the field 1 
Axk4fc. Thou liest 

Boi^'amb, Base villain, darest thou give me f the 
liel 
Mye. Away ! I am the king ; go ; touch me 
not. 
'Phou break'st the law of annsy unless thou 

kneel, 
And cry me "mercy, noble king ! " 

Tomb, Are you the witty king of Persia? 

Ay, murrjtt am I : have you any suit to 



\ Co 



Tl 



<#ir*«^ 



. Mffc Ay, 
*?T^ords. 



Tl 



would entreat you to speak but three 
^Vords. 
' JKg^c. So I can when I see xpj time. 

Tamif, L;;Tthis your crown) 

Jfyc. Ay : didst thou ever see a &irer ! 

Tamb, You will not sell it^ will youl 

Myc, Such another word, and I will have thee 
executed. Come, give it me. 

TtMnnh, No ; I took it prisoner. 

Myc» You lie ; I gave it you. 

Tamh, Then 'tis mine. 

Myc, Ko ; I mean I let you keep it. 

Tamh. Well, I oaean you shall have it again. 
Here, take it for a while : I lend it thee, 
Till I may see thee hemm'd with armM men ; 
Then shalt thou see me pull it from thy head : 
Thou art no match for mighty Tamburlaine. 
^ [JBta. 

Myc gods, is this Tamburlidne the thief 1 
I marvel much he stole It not away. 

ITnmipelt within tmrnd to the battle : he runt out. 



* Forkififfe are dotOe that every num ehoole at, 
Ow crown the pm, &o.] CCoitf meaius the wbite mark 
in the batti;j>tn» the peg im the centre, which fSuitened It. 
t «<««4 t ««] So the 4to.— Omitted In the 8vo. 
t rf«M.l : 



»4^. 



I iNiii] i: 



% Myc. Ajff marry, &a] Prom this to " Tamib. Well, I 



11 *' ' 



V. mean yoa shall have it again " inclusive, the dJalogbe is 
' "xnnpare act iv. so. 4, p. 29. 







sc 

\j > 1X78^ TmmmAMAB, TacKKLLOB, UsvmS 
frith here, 

Tafnb, Hold thee, Cosroe ; wear two Im; 
crowns; 

Think thee invested now as royally, 
Even by the mighty hand of Tamburlaine, 
As if as many kings aa could encompass thee 
With greatest pomp had crown'd thee emperor. 

Com. So do I, thrice-renowmM man-at-arms; 
And none shall keep the crown but Tamburlaint 
Thee do I make my regent of Persia, 
And general-lieutenant of my armies. — 
Meander, you, that were our brother's guide, 
And ehiefest f counsellor in all his acts, 
Since he is yielded to the stroke of war, 
On your submission we with thanks excuse^ 
And g^ve you equal place in our afiairs. 

jMean, Most happy ^ emperor, in hnmbleC 
terms ; 

I' vow my service to your nujesty, ^^ 

^ith utmost virtue of my £uth and duty. j^ 
lOoa, Thanks, good Meander.— Then; Oosst; 
reign. 
And govern Persia in her former pomp. ^ 
Now send embassage to thy neighbour kings.^ 
And let them know the Persian king is chang 
From one that knew not what a king should di' 
To one that can conmumd what 'longs thereto. 
And now we will to £ur Persepolis ; 

With twenty thousand expert soldiers. 
The lords and captains of my brother's camp ^ 
With little slaughter take Meander's course, , 
And gladly yield them to my gracious rule. — " 
Ortygius and Menaphon, my trusty friends. 
Now will I gratify your former good, s 

And grace your calling with a greater sway. 

Orty, And as we ever aim'd § at your behoof 
And sought your state all honour it || doBerv'd, i 
So will we with our powers and ourlf lives . v j 
Endeavour to preserve and prosper it h ; 

Coi. I will not thank thee, sweet Ortygius; *- 
Better replies shall prove my purposes. — 
And now, Lord Tamburlaine, my brother^a cam 
I leave to thee and to Theridamas, 
To follow me to fidr Persepolis ; 






* rewnmid man^-anni] See note n, p. 11. 
8yo.— The 4to " renowned men at armee." 
t ehitfe$e\ Bo the 4to.— The 8to " chiefs.** 
X ^PP9\ So the Sra— The 4to *' happiest** 
9 aim*d] So the4to.— The 8yo "and." 
11 it] So the 4to.— The 8vo " is." 
If o%r] Bo the 4ta— Omitted in tho dvow 



Bo 



(■ 



SCENE VI. 



tambubJjAine the great. 



ir 



/. 



Then will we * march to all those Indian mines 
My witless brotlier to the Chnptians lost. 
And ransom them with fame and usory : 
And, till thoa oTertake me, Tamburlaine, 
(Staying to order all the scattered troops,) 
Farewell, lord regent and his happy frienda 
I long to sit upon my brother's throne. 
Mean, Your majesty shall shortly have your 
wish. 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis.^ 

[Bxemt aa exupt Tamb., Thkr., Teoh., and Ubuic. 
Tam6.\A.nd ride in triumph through Perse- 
polisl — 
Is it not brave to be a king, TecheUes ? — 
Usnmcasane and Theridamas, 
Is it not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis? ^ 
Tech, O, my lord, it is sweet and full of pomp ! 
JJtwn, To be a king is half to be a god./ 
Ther, A god is not so glorious as a king : 
I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven, 
Cannot compare with kingly joys in f earth ; — 
To wear a crown enchas'd with pearl and gold. 
Whose virtues carry with it life and death; 
To ask and have, command and be obe/d ; 
When looks breed love, with looks to gain the 
prize, — 
. Such power attractive shines in princes' eyes. 
Tamb, Why, say, Theridamas, wilt thou be a 

kingi 
Thtr, Nay, though I praise it, I can live with- 
out it. 
Tarnb. What say my other friends? will you 

be kings? 
Teek, I, if I oonld, with all my heart, my lord. 
Tomb, Why, that's well said, Techelles: so 
would I ; — 
And so would you, my masters, would you not ? 
JJavm. What, then, my lord ) 
Tomb. Why, then, Casane,^ shall we wish for 
aught ^ I 

The world afibrds in greatest novelty,' ^ 
And rest attemptless, faint, and destitute ? 
Methinks we should not I am strongly moVd, 
That if I should desire the Persian crown, 
I could attain it with a wondrous ease : 
And would not all our soldiers soon consent, 
If we should aim at such a dignity 1 

Ther, I know they would with our persuasions. 



♦ w] So the 8vo.-The 4to "I." 
t in «artK\ i.e. on earth. So in the Lord's Prayer, 
" Thy will be done in earth:* 
I Oascme] Both the old eds. here ^'Casaues.** 



Tomb. Why, then, Theridamas, 111 first assay 
To get the Persian kingdom to myself; 
Then thou for Parthia; they for Scythia and 

Media; 
And, if I prosper, all shall be as sure 
As if the Turk, the Pope, Afric, and Greece, 
CSame creeping to us with their crowns a-piece.* 

Tech, Then shall we send to this triimiphing 
king. 
And bid him battle for his novel crown 1 

Uiwn. Nay, quickly, then^ before his room be 
hot. 

Tamh. 'Twill prove a pretty jest, in faith, my 
friends. 

Ther. A jest to charge on twenty thousand 
men! 
I judge the purchase f more important far. 

Tomb, Judge by thyself, Theridamas, not me; 
For presently Techelles here shall haste 
To bid him battle ere he pass too fiur. 
And lose more labour than the gain will quite :t 
Then shalt thou see this § Scythian Tamburlaine 
Make but a jest to win the Persian crown. — 
Techelles, take a thousand horse with thee, 
And bid him turn him|| back to war with us^ 
That only made him king to make us sport : 
We will not steal upon him cowardly. 
But give him warning and ^ more warriors : 
Haste thee, Techelles ; we will follow thee. 

ISxUTKmKLua. 
What saith Theridamas? 

Ther. Qo on, for me. lExennL 



SCENE VT. 

Bttter OosBOi^ HKAjmsB, Orttgius, and Mehaphok, 
trit/i Soldiers. 

Cos, What means this devilish shepherd, to 
aspire 
With such a giantly presumption. 
To cast up hills against the face of heaven. 
And dare the force of angry Jupiter ? 
But, as he thrust them underneath the hills, 
And press'd out fire from their burning jaws, 
So will I send this monstrous slave to hell. 
Where flames shall ever feed upon his souL 



• a-pieee] Bo the 4to^-Jlie Sro "apaoe." 
t purchoM] L e. booty, gain, 
t quUe] i. e. requite. 

I tAi«] So (htxTtiuh) the 8ya«~The 4to *' 

II Aim] Old eds. "his." 

IT and] So the 8to.— The 4to "with." 



the.- 



Id 



THE FIRST PART OF 



▲or Urn 



Metm. Some powers diyine, or else infernal, 
mix'd 
Their angiy seeds at his conoeption ; 
For he was never sprung* of human race. 
Since with the spirit of his fearful pride^ 
He dares t so doubtlesslj resolve of rule. 
And by profession be ambitious. 

Orty. What god, or fiend, or spirit of the earth, 
Or monster tumM to a manly shape^ 
Or of what mould or mettle he be made, 
What star or h.tet soerer govern him, 
Let us put on our meet enoountering minds ; 
And, in detesting such a devilish thief, 
In love of honour and defence of right, 
Be arm'd agabst the hate of such a foe, 
Whether from earth, or hell, or heaven he grow. 

Cot, Nobly resolv'd, my good Ortygius ; 
And, since we all have suck'd one wholesome air. 
And with the same proportion of elements 
Be8olve,§ I hope we are resembled. 
Vowing our loves to equal death and life. 
Let's cheer our soldiers to encounter him. 
That grievous image of ingratitude^ 
That fiery thirster after sovereignty. 
And bum him in the fiiiy of that flame 
That none can quench but blood and empery. 
Resolve, my lords and loving soldiers, now 
To save your king and country from decay. 
Then strike up, drum; and all the stars that 
The loathsome circle of my dated life, [make 
Direct my weapou to his barbarous heart. 
That thus opposeth him against the gods. 
And scorns the powers that govern Persia 1 

[JKonmt, drums iotmtUn^. 



SCENE vn. 

Alarmi of bntile within. Then enter Ck»itOB VHnmdedy Tam- 

BnRLA.IKB, TBXBODkUABf TKCBELLKS, UBUZ'OASANE, 

vnth others, 

Cos. Barbarous II and bloody Tamburlaine, 
Tlius to deprive me of my crown and life l-^- 
Treacherous and false Theridamas, 

• sprung] See note t. p. 14. 
t dares] So the 8To.~The 4to "dare." 
}/ate] Oldedfl. "state." 

f Resolve\ Seems to mean-HliflaolTe (compare "onr 
bodies turn to elements,'* p. 12, sea coL) : but I suspect 
some corruption here. 

H ^ar&aroiu] Qy. **0 6or6aroitt**? In the next line bat 

one. ' ' O treaehmms " t and in the lost line of the speech, 

"O Woody"? But we occasionally find in our early 

' dramatists lines which are defective in the first syllable ; 

I and in some of these instances at least it would almost 

seem that nothing has been omitted by the transcriber 

I or printer. 



Even at the morning of my happy state^ 



Scarce bdng seated in my royal throne^ 
To work my downfall and untimely end I 
An uncouth pain torments my griev^ soul ; 
And death arrests the organ of my votoe^ 
Who, entering at the breach thy sword hath 

made. 
Sacks every vehi and artier * of my heart*- 
Bloody and insatiate Tamburlaine ! 

Tamh, The thirst of reign and sweetness of a 
crown, 
That caus'd the eldest son of heavenly Ops 
To thrust his doting father from his chair, 
And plaoe himself in the empyreal heaven, 
Mov'd me to manage arms against thy state. 
What better precedent than mighty Jove ? 
Nature, that fram'd us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment,t 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. 
And measure every wandering planet's course. 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres. 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest, 
Until we reach the ripest fruity of all, 
That perfect bliss and sole felicity. 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crowm 

H^er, And that made me to join with Tambur- 
laine; 
For he is gross and like the massy earth 
That moves not upwards, nor by princely deeds 
Doth mean to soar above the highest sort 

Tec^ And that made us, the friends of Tam- 
burlaine, 
To lift our swords against the Persian king. 

Utwn, For as, when Jove did thrust old Saturn 
down, 
Neptune and Dis gain'd each of them a crown, 

* artier] 1. e. artery. This form oocurs again in the 
See. Part of the present play : so too In a copy of verses 
by Day; 

" Hid in the vaines and artien of .the earthe." 

Shatespeare Soe. Papers, vol. i. 19. 
The word indeed was variously written of old : 
*• The arter stxynge is the conduyt of the lyfe spiryto." 
Hormanni Vvi^ria, slg. Q iU. ed. 1630. 
** Biehe treasures senie for th'arters of the war." 
Lord Stirling's Ikirius, act U. sig. C 2. ed. 1604. 
" Onelye the eztrauagant artire of my arme is brused." 

Bverie Woman in her Humors 1009, sIg. D 4. 
"And from the veines some bloud each ariire dxainea." 
Davies's Jfierocomio^ 1611, p. AS. 
t rsffimeni] L e. rule, 
t fruU] So the 4to.— The 8vo "firoites.'* 
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So do we hope to reign in Asiay 
If Tamborloine be plac'd in Persia 

Cbf . The strangest men that ever natore made 1 
I know not how to take their tyrannies. 
My bloodless body waxeth chill and cold. 
And with my blood my life sHdes through my 

wound; 
My Botd begins to take her flight to hell^ ^ 
And smnmons all my senses to depart : 
The heat and moisture, which did feed each other, 
For want of nourishment to feed them both. 
Are * dry and cold ; and now doth ghastly Death 
With greedy talentsf gripe my bleeding hearty 
And like a harpy t tires on my life. — 
Theridamas and IVmiburlaine, I die : 
And fearfiil yengeance light upon you both I 

[2K«.->T AMBUBLAm taku GosboS'b ermm, <md p«te 

Uonhii own head. 



> 



7aM& Not all the curses which the* Furies 
breathe <l 

Shall make me leave so rich a prize as this. 
Theridamas, Teohelles, and the rest, 
Who think you now is king of Persial 

AU. Tamburlahie I Tamburlaine I 

Tamh, Though Mars himself, the angry god of 
arms. 
And all the earthly potentates conspire 
To dispossess me of this diadem, 
Yet will I wear it in despite of them, ^— 
As great commander of this eastern world. 
If yon but say that Tamburlaine shall reign. 

AU, Long Htc Tamburlaine, and reign in 
Asial 

TawJb, So ; now it is more surer on my head 
Than if the gods had held a parliament^ ^ 
And all pronounc*d me king of Persia. [£ceim<. 



ACT m. 



SCENE L 



Altar Bajazsth, tik^EnroBov Faz, Moaoooo, andAamKB, 
witk othert, in great pcmp. 

Baj. Great kings of Barbaiy, and my portly 
bassoes,§ 
We hear the Tartars and the eastern thieves, 
Under the conduct of one Tamburlaine, 
Presume a bickering with your emperor, 
And think to rouse us from our dreadful siege 
Of the fieonous Qredan Ck)xi8tantinopl6. 
Ton know our army is inyincible ; 
As many circumcisM Turks we have^ 
And warlike bands of Christians renied, || 



•^«]01ded«. "U" 

t taUHUi] Was often used by our early writers for 
talent, as many poasag^es might be adduced to shew. 
Hence the quibble in Shakespeare's Lov^t Labour't LoM, 
met iv. 80. 2., ** It a talent be a claw," Ac. 

t ^arpy] So the 8vo.— The 4to *' Harper ; ** and with 
tliat roading the line is cited, in a note on Macbeth, act !▼. 
«c 1, by Bteevens, who also gives "Hra upon my Jife: " 
Imt " tira " (a weU-known term in ftJoonry, and equiva- 
lent here to— preyB)ris to be pronounoed as a dissyllable. 
(In the 4to it is spelt " tyen.") 

9 tesMei] L e. bashaws. 

I ChriMians renied] I e. CfhrisUans who have denied, 
car xenounced thoir fUth.— In The Oent. Moffoxlne for Jan. 
1841. J. H. would read '*Ckrueiant renegadens" or 
«• Christian renegades :" but the old text is right ; among 
mstny passages that might be cited, compare the follow- 

•« And that Tdole is the Ood of Iklse Cristene, that han 



As hath the ocean or the Terrene f sea 
Small drops of water when the moon begins 
To join in one her semieirded horns : 
Yet would we not be brav'd with foreign power, 
Nor raise our siege before the Grecians yield. 
Or breathless lie before the city-walls. 

K, of Fa. Benowm^It: emperor and mighty 
general, 
Whaty if you sent the bassoes of your guard 
To charge him to remain in Asia, 
Or else to threaten death and deadly srms 
As from the mouth of mighty Bijaseth ? 

Baj. Hie thee, my basso, § fut to Persia ; 
Tell him thy lord, the Turkish emperor, 
Dread lord of AMc, Europe, and Asia, 
Great king and conqueror of Gracia, 
The ocean, Terrene^ and the Coal-black sea, 
The high and highest monarch of the world. 
Wills and conmiands, (for say not I entreat,) 

rene^ hlre/cytiW." The Vaiage amd TravaXU qfSir John 

liavndevUe^ p. 209. ed. 1735. 

" For that thou should'st remg (hjf faith, and her thereby 



The Soldan did capitolat in vaine: the mors thy 

bloiioo." 
Warner's AJbi4m BnffUmd, B. XL Ch. 68. p. 287. ed. 1506. 

• tAe] So the 4to.— Tbe8T0 ''thy.** 
. t Ttrrtne] 1. e. Mediterranean. 

t Renawm^ See notel, p. IL So the 8to.— The 4to 
"renowned." 

I batto] Bo the 8to.— The 4to " Brother." 
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THE FIRST PART OF 



ACT m. 



Not * once to set bis foot in f Africa, 
Or spread t his colours in Gnecia, 
• Lest he incur the fury of my wrath : 
Tell him I am content to take a truce. 
Because I hear he bears a valiant mind : 
But if, presuming on bis silly power. 
He be so mad to manage arms with me, 
Then stay thou with him,-Hsay, I bid thee^ ; 
And if, before the sun have measur'd heaven § 
With triple circuit, thou regreet us not^ 
We mean to take his morning's next arise 
For messenger he will not be redaim'd. 
And mean to fetch thee in despite of him. 

Bos, Most great and puissant monarch of the 
earth. 
Tour basso will accomplish your behest, 
And shew your pleasure to the Persian, 
As fits the legate of the stately Turk. [Exit, 

K. of Arg, They say he is the king of Persia ; 
But» if he dare attempt to stir your siege, 
'Twere requisite he should be ten times more^ 
For all flesh quakes at your magnificeuce. 

Baj. True, Argier ; and tremble[8] at my looks. 

K. of Mor, The spring is hinder'd by your 
smothering hoet ; 
, For neither rain can fall upon the earth. 
Nor sun reflex his virtuous beams thereon, 
' The ground is mantled with such multitudes. 

Baj. All this is true as holy Mahomet; 
I And all the trees are blasted with our breaths. 

K. of Fez. What thinks your greatness best to 
bo achiev'd 
In pursuit of the city's overthrow t 

Baj. I will the captive pioners || of Argier 
Cut ofif the water that by leaden pipes 
Runs to the city from the mountain Camon ; 
Two thousand horse shall forage up and down, 
That no relief or succour come by land ; 
And all the sea my galleys countermand : 
Then shall our footmen lie within the trench, 
And with their cannons, mouth'd like Orcus' gulf. 
Batter the walls, and we will enter in ; 
And thus the Qrecians shall be conquerM. 



SCENE II. \ 

Enter Ziif oorate, Aoydas, Axifp^ with others. 
Agyd. Madam Zenocrate, may I presume 



• Not] So the 8vo.— The 4to *'Nor/» 

t in] So the 8vo.— The 4tD " on." 

X Or ftprtady Ac. ] A word has dropt out from thla line. 

§ meeuvar^d fuaven] So the 8vo.— The 4to "meatured the 
keatien" 

jl pwner*] The usual spelling of the word in our early 
writers (in Shakespeare, for instance). 



To know the cause of these unquiet fits 
That work such trouble to your wonted rest ! 
Tis more than pity such a heavenly face 
Should by heart's sorrow wax so wan and pale^ 
When your offensive rape by Tamburlaine 
(Which of your whole displeasures should be 

most) 
Hath seem'd to be digested long ago. 

Zeno. Although it be digested long ago^ 
As his exceeding fiivours have deserved, 
And might content the Queen of Heaven, as well 
As it hath chang'd my first-conceiv'd disdain ; 
Tet since a farther passion feeds my thoughts 
With ceaseless * and disconsolate conceits f, 
Which dye my looks so lifeless as they are. 
And might, if my extremes had full events. 
Make me the ghastly counterfeit ^ of death. 

Agyd. Eternal heaven sooner be diBSolVd, 
And all that pierceth Phoebus' silver eye^ 
Before such hap fall to Zenocrate ! 

Zeno. Ah, life and soul, still hover in his § 
breast, 
And leave my body senseless as the earth, 
pr else unite you || to his life and soul. 
That I may live and die with Tamburlaine t - 
Enter, behind, Tambdhiaiwk, wUh Tbchellbb, and ctherg. 

Agyd. With Tamburlaine ! Ah, £ur Zenocrate, 
Let not a man so vile and barbarous. 
That holds you from your &ther in despite, 
And keeps you from the honours of a queen, 
' (Being suppos'd his worthless concubine,) 
Be honour'd with your love but for necessity ! 
So, now the mighty Soldan hears of you, 
Your highness needs not doubt but in short time 
He will, with Tambiirlaine's destruction. 
Redeem you from this deadly servitude. 

Zeno. Leave 1 to wound me with these words. 
And speak of Tamburlaine as he deserves : 
The entertainment we have had of him 
Is fiir from villany or servitude. 
And might in noble minds be counted princely. 

Agyd, How can you femcy one that looks so 
fierce. 
Only dispos'd to martial stratagems) 
Who, when he shall embrace you in his arms, 
\ WUl tell how many thousand men he slew ; 
SA.nd, when you look for amorous discourse. 



I * e«uda-] So the 8vo.— The 4to " careleose." 

f conctiu] i. e, fimcies, imaginations. 

t cmmttr/eU] i. e. picture, resemblance. 

§ At#] So the 8to.— The 4to " the.** 

II you] So the 8vo.— The 4to "me." 

^ Leave] The author probably wrote, " A^daa, leave/* 
Ac \ 
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Will rattle forth his &ot8 * of war and blood, 
Too harsh a subject for your dainty ears. 
Zeito. As looku the sun through NiluB* flowing 
stream, 
Or when the Morning holds him in her arms, 
So looks my lordly loye, fair Tamburlaine ; 
His telk i quch f pweeter than the Muses* so ng/^ 
They sung for honour 'gainst Pierides t? 
Or when Minerva did with Neptune strive : 
And higher would I rear my estimate 
Than Juno, sister to the highest god, !. 



If I were match'd with mighty Tamburlaine. 

Agffd. Tet be not so inconstant in your love, 
But let the young Arabian $ liye in hope, 
After your rescue to enjoy his choice. 
Yon see, though first the king of Persia* 
Being a shepherd, seem'd to love you much, 
Now, in his majesty, he leaves those looks, 
Those words of fiivour, and those oomfortings. 
And gives no more than common courtesies. 
Zeno. Thence rise the tears that so distain my 
cheeks, 
Fearing his love D through my unworthiness. 

[TAicBuiiLAnirs ffoes to Ker, and takes her avajf 
Imdn^y bjf the hand, lookimg wraihfuUy on 
AoTDAS* and eaye nothinff. BioewU aU except 

. AOYDAB. 

Agyd. Betray'd by fortune and suspicious love, 
Threatened with firowning wrath and jealousy, 
Surpris'd with fear of ^ hideous revenge, 
I stand aghast; but most astonidd 
To see his choler shut in secret thoughts, 
And wrapt in sUence of his angry soul : 
Upon his brows was pourtray'd ugly death ; 
And in his eyes the fuiy ** of his heart, 
That shone ft as comets, menacing revenge. 
And cast a pale complexion on his cheeks. 
As when the seaman sees the Hyades 
Gather an army of Cimmerian clouds, 
(Auster and Aquilon with wingdd steeds, 
All sweating, tilt about the watery heavens, 
With shivering spears enforcing thunder-claps, 
And from their shields strike flames of lightning,) 
All-fearful folds his saUs, and sounds the main, 
Lifting his prayers to the heavens for aid 



* facte] L e. deeds. 

t mweh] So the 8vo.— The 4to " more." 

t Pieridee] I e. The daughters of Pierus, who, having 
challenged the Musoe to a trial of song, wore overcome, 
and changed Into magpies. 

I the jfounff Arabian} SciL Alcidamus; see p. 10, 1. 9, 

I Fearinff hie low] L e. Fearing with respect to his love. 

% o/\ So the 4to.~The 8vo "and." 

•• fiay} So the 4to.— The 8vo " ftiries." 

tt AoaeJOldods. 



Against the terror of the winds and waves ; 
So fiires Agydas for the late-felt frowns. 
That send* a tempest to my daunted thoughts, 
And make my soul divine her overthrow. 

Me-enter Tbohslleb with anaied dagger, and Usuvcasans. 

Techn See yoo, Agydas, how the king salutes 
you I 
He bids you prophesy what it imports. 

Agyd, I prophesied before, and now I prove 
The killing firowns of jealousy and love. 
He needed not with words confirm my fear. 
For words are vain where working tools present 
The naked action of my threaten'd end : 
It says, Agydas, thou dialt surely die. 
And of extremities elect the least ; 
More honour and less pain it may procure. 
To die by this resolvM hand of thine 
Than stay the torments he and heaven have sworn. 
Then haste, Agydas, and prevent the plagues 
Which thy prolongM fates may draw on thee : 
Qo wander free from fear of tyrant's rage, 
BemovM from the torments and the hell 
Wherewith he may excruciate thy soul ; 
And let Agydas by Agydas die. 
And with this stab slumber eternally. \ / 

[Stale Jiinuel}/ 

Tech, Usumoasane, see, how right the man 
Hath hit the meaning of my lord the king ! 

• Utum, Faith, and, Techelles, it was manly done ; 
And, since he was so wise and honourable. 
Let us afford him now the bearing hence. 
And crave his triple-worthy burial 

Tech. Agreed, Casane ; we will honour him. 

lExevnt, bearing out the body. 



SCENE III. 

Snter Taxbukluxe, Techxllxb, UsnifOAaANB, THKftT' 
DAMAS, a Basso, Zcnooratk. Amippb, wUh other: 

Taimb, Basso, by this thy lord«and master knows 
I mean to meet him in Bithynia : 
See, how he comes 1 tush, Turks are full of brags, 
And menace f more than they can well perform. 
He meet me in the field, and fetch t thee hen ce ! L - 
Alas, poor Turk ! his fortune is too weak 
T* encounter with the strength of Tamburlaiile: 
View well my camp, and speak indifferently ; 
Do not my captains and my soldiers look 
As if they meant to conquer Africa 1 

* Mfuf] Old eds. "sent" 

t nMRace] So the 8vo.~The 4to 

X fdeh] So the 8vo.— The 4to "fetoht' 
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THE FIIIST PAR"^ OF 



AOT n: 



A. 



Bas. Your men are Yaliaat, but their numbec 
few, 
And cannot terrify liis mighty host: 
l/ My lord, the great commander of the world, 
A Besides fifteen contributory kings. 
Hath now in arms ten thousand janintries. 
Mounted on lusty Mauritanian steeds. 
Brought to the war by men of Tripoly ; 
Two hundred thousand footmen that have serv'd 
In two set battles fought in Qra^oia ; 
And for the expedition of this war, 
If he think good, can from his garrisons 
"Withdraw as many more to follow him. 

Tech. The more he brings, the greater is the 
X spoil; 

For, when they perish by our warlike hands, 
We mean to set * our footmen on their steeds. 
And rifle all those stately janizars; 

Tamb. But will those kings accompany youz^) 
lord? 
\ Baa. Such ss his highness please; but some 
must stay 
rule the proyinces he late subdu'd. 
Tamh. [To Aw Officers] Then fight courage- 
ously: their crowns are yours ; 
hand shall set them on your conquering 
heads, 
That made me emperor of Asia. 

Utum. Let him bring millions infinite of men. 
Unpeopling Western Africa and Greece, 
Yet we assure us of the victory. 
Ther. Even he, that in a trice yanquish'd two 
kings 
More mighty than the Turkish emperor, 
Shall rouse him out of Europe, and pursue 
His scatter'd army till they yield or dla 
Tanib. Well said, Theridamas t speak in that 
mood; 
For will and ahaU best fitteth Tamburlaine, 
Whose smiling stars give him assurM hopo 
Of martial triumph ere he meet lus foes. 
/I that am term'd the scourge and wrath of Qod, 
^ J The only fear and terror of the world. 

Will first Bubdue the Turk, and then enlarge 
Those Christian captires which yon keep ss slaves, 
Burdening their bodies with your heavy chains. 
And feeding them with thin and slender fare ; 
That naked row about the Terrenet aea, 
And, when they chance to rest or breathe :|: a 
space, 



• •«*] So the 8vo.— The 4to "seate." 

t Terrene] i. e. Mediterranean. 

ttomtor breathe] So the Sva— The 4to " to breath and 



Are punish'd with bsBtones * so grievously 
That they f lie panting on the galleys' side. 
And strive for life at every stroke they give. 
These are the cruel pirates of Argier, 
That damndd train, the scum of Africa, 
Inhabited with straggling runagates. 
That make quick havoc of the Christian blood : 
But, as I live, that town shall curse the time 
That Tamburlaine set foot in Africa. 

' Bajaxbth, Baaaoes, the KtKos or Fez, Mobocco^ 
and ABGiaa ; Zabina and Ebba. 

Baj. Bassoes and janiaries of my guard, 

;tend upon the person of your lord, 
greatest potentate of Africa. 

Tamb, Techelles and the rest, prepare your 
swords; 
I mean V encounter with that Bajazeth. 

Baj. Kings of Fez, Morocco,:}: and Argier, 

[e calls me Bsjazeth, whom you call lord I 
Note the presumption of this Scythian slave 1 — 
1 tell thee, villain, those that lead my horse 
^Have to their names titles § of dignity ; 
And dar^st thou bluntly call me Bajazeth? 

Tamb. And know, thou Turk, that those which 
lead my horse 
Shall lead thee captive thorough Africa; 
And dar'st thou bluntly call me Tamburlaine ) 

B€o\ By Mahomet my kinsman's sepulchre, 
>And by the holy Alcoran I swear. 
He shall be made a chaste and lustless eunuch, 
|Andin my sarell || tend my concubines ; 

nd all hia captains, that thus stoutly stand, 
draw the chariot of my emperess. 
Whom I have brought to see their overthrow ! 

Tamb. By this my sword that conquered 
Persia, 
Thy fifdl shall make me famous through the 

world 1 
I will not tell thee how 1 11 1 handle thee, 
But every common soldier of my camp 
Sliall smile to see thy miserable state. 

JST. cfFez, What means the ** mighty Turkish 
\ emperor. 
To calk with one so base as Tamburlaine f 



* batUmee] i. e. bastinadoea. 

t theif2 So the S^o.—Omitted in the 4to. 

X Morocco] Here the old eda. "Moroccua," — a bar^ 
bariam which I have not retatn<«d, bocauao previoualy, 
in the atage-direction at the commencement of this act, 
p. 19, they agree in reading "Morocco." 

S tUles] So the 8vo.— The 4to " title." 

II eareO] i.e. seraglio. 

IT ru] So the 8to.— The 4to "I wlU." 

•* M<] So the 8vo.— The 4to *'thia." 
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K. of Mor. Ye Moon and valiaiil men of 
Barbary. 
How oaa ye saffar these indignities t 
iT. ofArg. Leave words, and let them feel 
your lanoea* points, 
Whioh glided through the bowela of the Qreeks. 
B<;^, Well said, my stout oontributory kings ! 
Your threefold army and my hugy * host 
Shall swallow up these base-born Persiana^ 
Tech, Puissant^ renowm*d,t and mighty Tam- 
burlaine. 
Why stay we thus prolonging of :t^ their livea 1 
Ther, I long to see those crowns won by our 
swords, 
That we may rule§ as kings of Africa. 

Umm. What coward would not fight for such 

a prize 1 
Tamh, Fight all oonrageonsly, and bo you 
\ kmgs: 

I speak it, and my words are orades. 
SaJ. Zafaina, mother of three braver Q boys 
iThan Hercules, that in his infimcy 
\%d paah ^ the jaws of serpents Tenomous ; 
Whoee hands are made to gripe a warlike lance, 
Thdr shoulders broad for complete armour fit, 
Their limbs more laxge and of a bigger size 
Thanall the brats y-eprung ** from Typhon's loins; 
Who, when they come unto their father's age. 
Will batter turrets with their manly fists ; — 
Bit here upon this royal chair of state^ 
And on thy head wear my imperial crown. 
Until I bring this sturdy Tamburlaine 
And all his captains bound in captive chains^ 
Zcib, Such good success happen to Bajazeth ! 
Tomb. Zenocrate, the loveliest maid alive. 
Fairer than rocks of pearl and precious stone, 
The only paragon of Tamburlaine ; 
Whoee eyes are brighter than the lamps of heaven, 
And speech more pleasant than sweet harmony; 
"yniat with thy looks canst dear the darkened sky, 
I And calm the rage of thundering Jupiter; 
Sit down by her, adomM with my crown, 
As if thou wart the empress of the world. 
Stir not^ Zenocrate, until thou see 
He march victoriously with all my men, 
Triionphing over him and these his kings,, 

* AiVS^] i. 0. hugo. 

t r0k&wm'd] Bee note |], p. 11. 8o the Sva—The 4to 
"renowned." 

t o/] So the 8T0.->The 4to "all." 

I mb] So the 8va— The 4to "raigne." 

I brmptr] So the 8to.— The 4to " braue." 

IF pa$h] Le. onuh to pieces by a stroke. 

*• rfpnovl Here the old eda. "ysproDg."— See note |, 
p. 14. 



Which I will bring as vassals to thy feet ; 

Till then, take thou my crown, vaunt of my 

worth. 
And manage words with her, as we will arms. 

Zeno. And may my love, the king of Persia^ 
Return with victory and free from wound I 
Ba^. Now Shalt thou feel the fbroe of Turkish 

arms^ 
Which lately made all Europe quake for fear. 
I have of Turk% Arabians, Moors, and Jews, 
Enough to cover aU Bithynia : / 

Let thousands die ; their slaughtered carcasses^ 
Shall serve for walls and bulwarks to the rest ; 
And as the heads of Hydra, so my power, 
Subdn'd, shall stand as mighty as before : 
If they should yield their necks unto the sword, 
Thy soldiers^ anna ootdd not endure to strike 
So many blows as I have heads for them.* 
Then knoVst not^ foolish-hardy Tamburlaine, 
What 'tis to meet me in the open field, 
That leave no ground for thee to maroh upon. 
Tamb. Our conquering swords shall marshal us 

the way 
We use to march upon the slaughtered foe^ 
Trampling their bowels with our horses' hoofi^ 
Brave horses bred on the f white Tartarian hills 
My camp is like to Julius Ceesar's host. 
That never fought but had the victory ; 
Nor in Pharsalia was there such hot war 
As these, my followers, willingly would have. 
Legions of spirits, fleeting in the air, J^ 
Direct our bullets and our weapons' points. 
And make your strokes to wound the senseless 

light;t 
And when she sees our bloody colours spread^ 
Then Victory begins to take her flighty 
Resting herself upon my milk-white tent — 
But come, my lords, to weapons let us fiill ; 
The field is ours, the Turk, his wife, and all«. 

[sat vUk hUfoUimen, 
Baj. Come» kings and bassoes, let us glut our 

swords, 
That thirst to drink the feeble Persians' blood. 
[Biat wUk MsfoUoven. 
Zab, Base ooncubine, must thou be plac'd 

by me 
That am the empress of the mighty Turk) 

• tibem] Old edfl. **thee." 

t tht\ Has perhaps crept In by a mistake of the tran- 
scriber or printer. 

X And make your tlrohn to wnmdtheteMdm light] The 
old eds. have^ 

" And make our ttrokeM to wmnd the mudeeae lure." 
(the last word being, perhaps^ ia the 8vo "lute.") Hers 
**liffht"ia a very questionable readiofir: 97- "air"? 
(though the third line above ends with that word> 
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ACT III. 



Zeno, Difidainful Turkesa, and unreyerend 
boss,* 
Gall'st thou me concubine, that am betroth'd 
Unto the great and mighty Tamburlaine ! 
Zdb. To Tamburlaine, the great Tartarian thief ! 
Zeno, Thou wilt repent these lavish words of 
thine 
When thy great bejaso-master and thyself 
sj^ Must plead for mercy at his kingly feet^ 
And sue to. me to be your adyocate.t 
Zab, And sue to thee ! I tell thee, shameleBs 
girl, 
\jrhou shalt be laundress to my waiting-maid. — 
>"How lik'st thou her, Ebeal will she serve? 
Bbea, Madam, she thinks perhaps she is too 
fine; 
But I shall turn her into other weeds^ 
And make her dainty fingers Mi to work. 

yZeno. Hear'st thou, Anippe, how thy drudge 
doth talk? 
And how my slave, her mistress, menaoeth ? 
Both for their sauciness shall be employ'd 
To dress the common soldiers' meat and drink; 
For we will scorn they should come near ourselves. 
Amp, Yet sometimes let your highness send 
for them 
To do the work my chambermaid disdains. 

il%ey lound to the battUvUhiti, 
Zeno. Te gods and powers that govern Persiay 
And made my lordly love her worthy king, 
! Nowstrengthen him against the Turkish Bajazeth, 
I And let his foes, like flocks of fearful roes 
Pursu'd by hunters, fly his angry looks. 
That I may see him issue conqueror ! 

Zab, Now, Mahomet, solicit God himself. 
And make him rain down murdering shot from 

heaven. 
To dash the Scythians' brains, and strike them 

dead, 
That dare t to manage arms with him 
That offer'd jewels to thy sacred shrine 
When first he warr'd against the Christians I 

[They iound again to the baUUwUkin. 
Zeno. By this the Turks lie weltering in their 
blood. 
And Tamburlaine is lord of Africa. 
Zab. Thou art decei/d. I heard the trumpets 

BOUDd 



• bo9»] In the Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1841, J. M. proposed 
to alter •* ftoM '• to ** Basaa.- But Cotgrave. in hU Diet., 
has ; " A fat ho$H. Femme bien grasse ot grosae ; une 
oocho." 
t advocate] So the 4to.— The Sto "aduocates." 
% That dare, Ac] Something dropt out from this line. 



t 



As when nay emperor overthrew the Qreeks, 
And led them captive into Africa. 
Straight will I use thee as thy pride deserves ; 
Prepare thyself to live and die my slave. 
Zeno. If Mahomet should come from heaven 
and swear 
My royal lord is slain or conquered. 
Yet shoidd he not persuade me otherwise 
But that he lives and will be conqueror. 

JU-enier BAJAoera, purmed by Taxbcvlaixb,* 

Tamh. Now, king of bassoes, who is conqueror ? 
JBaJ. Thou, by the fortime of this damndd foil.t 
Tamb. Where are your stout oontributoiy 
kings] 

Re-aOer Tkchxlleb, TzmuDAMAS, and Ubumcabanb. 

Tech. We have their crowns; their bodies strow 

the field. 
Tamb. Each man a crown ! why, kingly fought, 
i'faith. 
Deliver them into my treasury. 

Zeno. Now let me offer to my gracious lord 
His royal crown again so highly won. 
Tamb, Nay, take the Turkish crown from her, 
Zenocrate, 
And crown me emperor of Africa. 
Zab. No, Tamburlaine ; though now thou gatj: 
the best. 
Thou shalt not yet be lord of Africa. 
Ther. Give her the crown, Turkess, you were 
best [TaJcee it from her. 

I Zab. Injurious villains, thieves, runagates, 
jOW dare you thus abuse my majesty) 
Ther. Here, madam, you are empress; she is 
none. [Owes U to Zenoobats. 

Tamb. Not now, Theridamas; her time is past : 
The pillars, that have bolster'd up those terms. 
Are fain in clusters at my con'i^uering feet 
Zab. Though he be prisoner, he may be ran- 

som'd. 
Tamb. Not all the world shall ransom Bajaseth. 
Baj. Ah, fair Zabina 1 we have lost the field; 
And never had the Turkish emperor 
So great a foil by any foreign foe. 
Now will the Christian miscreants be glad. 
Ringing with joy their superstitious beUs, 

* JU-eiUer BajoMOhj purtued by Tamburlaine] The old 
eda. have, " Bajazeth fiifO, and he puraues him. The baUeU 
fhtni [Qta is ihoH\ and they enUr, Bajazeth ie oueramu." 
This not very intelligible atago-diroction means i)erhaps 
that, after Bi^azeth and Tamburlaine had entered, a 
short oombat wa»to take place between thorn. 

t foil] The old eda. *' soil." 

t gai] So the 8vo.— The 4to "got" 
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And making bonfires for my OTerthrow : 
But, ere I die, those foul idolaters 
Shall make me bonfires with their filthy bones ; 
For, though the glory of this day be lost, 
Afric and Greece have garrisons enough 
To make me sovereign of the earth again. 
' Tamb. Those wallM garrisons wiU I subdue, 
' And write myself great lord of Africa : 
I So from the East unto the farthest West 
' Shall Tamburlaine extend his puissant arm. 
The galleys and those pilling* brigandines. 
That yearly sail to the Venetian gulf. 
And hover in the Straits for Chxistians* wreck, 
Shall lie at anchor in the Isle Asant, 
Until the Persian fleet and men-of-war, 
Sailing along the oriental sea, 
Have fetch'd about the Indian continent^ 
Even from Persepolis to Mexico, 
And then(» tmto the Straits of Jubalt^; 
Where they shall meet and join their force in 
one, 



Keeping in awe the Bay of ^ortingale. 
And all the ocean by the British * shore ; 
And by this means 1 11 win the world at last. 

J9(V. Tet set a ransom on me, Tamburlaine. 

Taimb, What, think'st thou Tamburlaine es- 
teems thy gold 1 
I '11 make the kings of India, ere I die^ 
Offer their mines, to sue for peace, to me, 
And dig for treasure to appease my wrath. — 
Come, bind them both, and one lead in the 

Turk; 
The Turkees let my love's maid lead away, 

JSd^'. Ah, villains, dare you touch my 
armsl — 
Mahomet 1 sleepy Mahomet I 

Zab, canhd Mahomet, that mak'st us th 
The slaves to Scythians rude and barbarous I 
Tamb, Come, bring them in; and for 
happy conquest 
Triumph, and solemnize a martialf feast [JSxmni. 



this 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 



BkUt the BoLDAV or Egypt, Capolxw, Lorda, and a 
Measonger. 

Sold. Awake, ye men of Memphis ! f hear the 

5;|ftng 

Of Scythian trumpets ; hear the baailisks,^ 
That, roaring; shake Damascus' turrets down ! 
The rogue of Volga holds 2jenocrate, 
The Soldan's daughter, for his concubine, 
And, with a troop of thieves and vagabonds. 
Hath spread his colours to our high disgrace, 
While you, faint-hearted base Egyptians, 
Lie slumbering on the flowery banks of ISHe, 
As crocodiles that unaffrighbed rest 
While thundering cannons rattle on their skins. 
Mesa. Nay, mighty Soldan, did your greatness 
see 

Ke frowning looks of fiery Tamburlaine, 
at with his terror and imperious eyes 



* piUing] L e. pltmdering. 

t AwaJte, ye mm of MtmphU .'] These words are put 
into the mouth of Judaa, In Fletcher's Bondtiea, at the. 
commencement of act ii. ; and in Flotcher's Wit vnlhovi 
Moneiff act v. ac. 2. we find " thou man of Memphia." 

X banlitks] Pieces of ordnance ao called. They 
were of imnwmwa size ; see Douce'a JUutt. qf SSiaJtapeare, 
142& 



Commands the hearts of his associates. 
It might amaze your royal majesty. 

Sold. Villain, I tell thee, were that Tambur- 
laine 
As monstrous:!: as Goxgon prince of hell. 
The Soldan would not start a foot from him. | 
But speak, what power hath he ? 

Mest' Mighty lord. 
Three hundred thousand men in armour dad, 
Upon their prancing steeds, disdainfully 
With wanton paces trampling on the ground ; 
Five himdred thousand footmen threatening 

shot, 
Shaking their swords, their spears, and iron bills^ 
Environing their standard round, that stood 
As bristle-pointed as a thorny wood ; 
Their warlike engines and munition 
Exceed the forces of their martial men. 

Sold. Nay, could their numbers countervail 
the stars. 
Or ever-drizzling § drops of April showers. 
Or withered leaves that autumn shaketh down. 
Yet would the Soldan by his conquering power 

* BrUisk] So the 4to.— The 8vo "brightest." 

t mortiol] So the 8vo.— The 4to " materialL " 

t monstrotu] To bo read aa a trisyllable. 

I Or nar^riaLing] So the 4to.~The 8vo *' Or driaing.** 
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So Bcafcter and oonBume them in his rage^ 
That not a man should* live to rue their ML 

Capo. So might your highness, had you time 
to sort 
Your fighting men, and nuse your royal host ; 
[But Tamhurlaine by expedition 
VA-dyantage takes of your unreadineeSL 

Sold. Let him take all th' advantagee he can : 
Were all the world oonspir'd to fight for him, 
Kay, were he devil,t as he is no man, 
Tet in revenge of fair Zenocrate^ 
Whom he detaineth in despite of us, 
Irhis arm should send him down to Erebus, 
To shroud his shame in darkness of the night. 

Mem, Hesaeth your mightiness to understand. 
His resolution &r exoeedeth alL 
The first day when he pitcheth down his tents^ 
White is their hue, and on his silver oreet 
A snowy feather spangled-white he bears,^ 
To signify the mildness of his mind. 
That, satiate with spoil, refuseth blood : 
But, when Aurora mounts the second time^ 
As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 
Then must his kindled wrath be quench'd with 

blood. 
Not sparing any that can manage arms : 
But, if these threats toove not submission, 
Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 
His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, 

plumes, 
And jetty feathers, menace death and hell ; 
l^thout respect of sex, degree, or age. 
He razeth all his foes with firo and sword. 

Sold. Merciless villain, peasant, ignorant 
Of lawful arms or martial discipline 1 
Pillage and murder are his usual trades : 
Tlie slave usurps the glorious name of war. 
See, Capolin, the &ir Arabian king,$ 
That hath been disappointed by this slave 
Of my fiur daughter and his prinoely love. 
May have fresh warning to go war with us. 
And be reveng'd for her disparagement 



SCENE II. 

Elder Taxbuslaimc, Teohslleb, Thsbidamas, XJmu- 
CASAKK, ZorooaAT]^ Anippe, two Hoors dramng 
Bajazbth in a cage, ixnd ZABatx/oUoving him. 

Tomb, Bring out my footstool. 

[Theit take Baj azeth otdftftht cage. 

• tkouU£\ Bo the4to.— The Svo "BhaL" 

t he deviC] So the 8to.— The 4to "^tho deuUL** 

X Arabian king] Soil. Alddamus: see p. 10« 1. 9, sec ooL 



Baj. Ye holy priests of heavenly Mahomet, 
That, sacrificing, slice and cut your flesh. 
Staining his altars with your purple blood, 
Make heaven to frown, and every fixM star 
To suck up poison from the moorish fens, 
And pour it* in this glorious tyrant's throat t 
Tomb. The chiefest god, first mover of that 
sphere 
Enchas'd with thoussnds evershining lamps. 
Will sooner bum the glorious frame of heaven 
Than it should t so conspire my overthrow. 
But, villain, thou that wishest this:): to me^ 
Fall prostrate on the low disdainful earth. 
And be the footstool of great Tamhurlaine^ 
iThat I may rise into§ my i;pyal throne. 
I £<i^. First shalt thou rip my bowek with thy 

sword. 
And sacrifice my heart || to death and hell. 
Before I yield to such a slavery. 
Tomb, Base villain, vassal, slave to Tamhur- 
laine, 
Unworthy to embrace or touch the ground 
That bears the honour of my royal weight ; 
Stoop, villain, stoop I stoop; H for so he bids 
That may command thee piecemeal to be torn. 
Or scattered like the lofty cedar-trees 
Struck with the voice of thundering Jupiter. 
Baj, Then, as I look down to the damnM 
fiends, 
Fiends, look on met and thou, dread god of 

heU, 
With ebon sceptre strike this hateful earth. 
And make it swallow both of us at once ! 

[Taxbublainb gete up an Mm into hie Aair, 
Tamb. Now clear the triple region of the air. 
And let the Majesty of Heaven behold 
Their scourge and terror tread on emperors. 
Smile, stars that reign'd at my nativity, ^ 

And dim the brightness of your** neighbour 

lamps; 
Disdain to borrow light of Cynthia ! 
For I, the chiefest lamp of all the earth. 
First rising in the east with mild asp^ 
But fixM now in the meridian line. 
Will send up fire to your turning spheres. 
And cause the sun to borrow light of you. 



* i<] So the 4to. —Omitted in the 8yo. 

t it Ao%Ud2 So the 4to.— The 8to " should it" 

t thU] So the 8vo.— The 4to "it" 

I into] So the 4to.— The 8vo " vnto." 

II heart] So the 4to.~The Svo *' seul." 
^ stoop] Qy. "<(oop, stoop"? 

•* r>wr] Old edA. " their. "-Gompare the tenth Use 
of the speech. 
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My sword struck fire firom liis coat of steel. 

Even in Kthyniay when I took this Turk ; 

As when a fiery exhalation. 

Wrapt in the bowels of a freesdng cloudy 

Fighting for passage, make[s] the welkin crack, 

And casts a flash of lightning to* the earth : 

But, ere I march to wealthy Persia, 

Or leave Danuwcus and th' Egyptian fields, 

As was the fiune of Glymene's brain-siok son 

That almost brent f the axle-tree of heaven, 

So shall our swords, our lances, and our shot 

Fill all the air with fiery meteort ; 

Then, when the sky shall wax as red as blood. 

It shall be said I made it red myself 

To make me think of naught but blood and war. 

Zab. Unworthy king, that by thy cruelty 
Unlawfully usurp*st the Persian seat» 
Dar'st thou, that never saw an emperor 
Before thou met my husband in the field. 
Being thy captive, thus abuse his Btat% 
Keeping his kingly body in a cage^ 
That roo& of gold and sun-bright palaces 
Should have prepar*d to entertain his grace f 
And treading him beneath thy loathsome feet» 
Whose feet the kings % of Africa have kisB'd % 

Tech. You must devise some torment worse, 
my lord. 
To make these captives rein their lavish tongues. 

Tamh. Zenocrate, look better to your slave. 

Zeno. She is my handmaid's slave, and she 
shall look 
That these abuses flow not from § her tongue. — 
Chide her, Anippe. 

Anip, Let these be warning!, then^for you,|| 
my slave, 
How you abuse the person of the king ; 
Or else I swear to have you whipt stark nak'd.1F 

Bii^f. Qreat Tamburlaine, great in my over- 
throw. 
Ambitious pride shall make thee fall as low, 
For treading on the back of Bajazeth, 
That should be hon^d on four mighty kings. 

Tamb, Thy names, and titles, and thy dignities** 

• to] So the 8to.— The 4to "on." 

f brme] 1. e. burnt So the Sro.— The 4to " burnt" 

I kinffa] So the 8va— The 4to « king." 

I from] Bo the 4to.>-The 8to " in." 

II Oen^/or you] So the 4to.— The 8vo ** for you then." 
^ ttarh nai^d] Compare (among many paasages which 

might be cited from our early poetsX — 

** rather on Nilus' mud 
lAy me ttari naVd, and let the water-fliea 
Blow me into abhorring I " 

Shakeepoars's Antony and CUopatra^adt'V, so. 2. 
(where the modem editon pzint " naked.") 
•* dignUia] So the 8vo.— The 4to "dlguitie." 



Are fled from Bajaaeth, and remain with me. 
That will maintain it 'gainst a world of kings. — 
Put him in again. [They put kim into the eogt. 

Bvf, Is this a place for mighty Bf^aieth f 
Confusion light on him that helps thee thus I 
Tamb, There^ whiles* he lives, shall Biyaseth 

be kept ; 
And, where I go, be thus in triumph drawn ; 
And thou, his wife, shaltf feed him with the 

scraps 
My servitors shall bring thee from my board ; 
For he that gives him other food then this. 
Shall sit by him, and starve to death himself: 
This is my mind, snd I will have it sa 
Kot all the kings and emperors of the earth. 
If they would lay their orovnis before my feet, 
Shall ransom him, or take him from his csge : 
The sges that shall talk of Tamburlaine, 
Even from this day to Plato's wondrous year. 
Shall talk how I have handled Bajaseth : 
These Moors, that drew lum from Bithynia 
To fair* Damascus, where we now remain. 
Shall lead him with us wheresoe'erwe go.— 
Techelles, snd my loving followers, 
Now may we see Damascus' lofty towers. 
Like- to the shadows of Pyramides 
That with their beauties grace :( the Memphisn 

fields. 
The golden stature! of their feather'd bird,|| 
That spreads her wings upon the city-walls. 
Shall not defend it from our battering shot : 
The townsmen mask in silk and doth of gold, 
And every house is as a treasury ; 
The men, the treasure, and the town are ^ ours. 
Thar, Tour tents of white now pitch'd before 

the gates. 
And gentle flags of amity display'd, 
I doubt not but the governor will yield, 
Offering Damascus to your majesty. 

• wkaa\ So the 8vo.— The 4to " while." 
f <ftaU] So the 4to.— The 8to " ahal." 
t grace] Olde eda. "grac'd." 

I itatur€] So the Sro.— The 4to "statue : " but again, 
in the Becond Part of this play, act ii. so. 4. we haye, 
aooording to the 87o— 

" And here wiU I set up her ttaturt," 
and, among many passagee that might be cited from our 
early authors, compare the following ; 
** The Statwret huge, of Poxphyrie and oostlier matters 
made." 

Warner's Albiom Bngland, p. 808. ed. 1596. 
" By them shal lais ttaXure gently stand." 
Chapman's Slind Begger qf Akxaridria, 1508. sig. A 8. 
" Was not Anubis with his long nose of gold preferred 
before Neptune, whoso ttaiun was but braase t " Lyly's 
MidMf sig. A 2. ed. 1602. 
il Mrd] i. e. the ibis. % are] Old eds. "is." 
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Tomb. So shall he have hU life, and all the rest : 
Bat, if he stay until the bloody flag 
Be once advanc'd on my yermilion tent. 
He dies, and those that kept ns out so long; 
And, when they see me march in black array. 
With mournful streamers hanging down their 

heads. 
Were in that city all the world contain'd. 
Not one should scape, but perish by our swords. 

Zeno. Yet would you have some pity for my sake, 
Because it is my country * and my father's. 

Tomb. Not for the world, Zenocrate, if I have 
sworn. — 



Come ; bring in the Turk* 



[Sxeu$il, 



SCENE in. 

Enter Boldaxt, Euro of ARABiAf* Cavouk, and 8«ldien» 
vUh ttretmmff eoUnan, 

Sold. Methinks we march as Meleager did. 
Environ^ with brave Aigolian knights^ 
To chase the savage Calydonian t boar. 
Or Cephalus, with lusty § Theban youths. 
Against the wolf that angry Themis sent 
To waste and spoil the sweet Aonian fields, 
A monster of five hundred thousand heads. 
Compact of rapine, piracy, and spoil. 
The scum of men, the hate and scouige of God, 
Raves in ^Egyptia, and annoyeth us : 
My lord, it is the bloody Tamburlaine, 
A sturdy felon, and || a base-bred thie( 
By murder raisdd to the Persian crown. 
That dare control us in our territories. 
To tame the pride of this presumptuous beast, 
Join your Arabians with the Soldan's power ^ 
Let us unite our royal bands in one, 
And hasten to remove Damascus' siege. 
It is a blemish to the majesty 
And high estate of mighty emperors, 
That such a base usurping vagabond 
Should brave a king, or wear a princely crown. 

K. ofAr, RenowmM IT Soldan, have you lately 
The overthrow of mighty B^jazeth [heard 

About the confines of Bithynia ? 
The slavery wherewith he persecutes 
The noble Turk and his great emperess ? 

♦ rountiy] Oldods. "countrlea" 

t Kiiiff of Arabia} i.e. AlcidamuB ; see p. 10, 1. 9, see. 
ooL 

t Calydonian] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to ** CaloedoDian." 

I Iwty] So the Svo.—Omitted in the 4to. 

n and] So the 4to.— Omitted in the 8to. 

^ SenowmM] See note Q, p. 11. So the 8to.— The 4to 
"Renowned." 



Sold. I have, and sorrow for his bad success; 
But, noble lord of great Arabia, 
Be so persuaded that the Soldan iB 
No more dismay'd with tidings of his fall. 
Than in the haven when the pilot stands, 
And views a stranger^s ship rent in the winds. 
And shiverM against a craggy rock : 
Yet in compassion to his wretched state, 
A sacred vow to heaven and him I make^ 
Confirming it with Ibis' holy name,* 
That Tamburlaine shall rue the day, the f hour. 
Wherein he wrought such ignominious wrong 
Unto the hallow'd person of a prince, 
Or kept the fair Zenocrate so long, 
As concubine, I fear, to feed his lust. 

K. of Ar. Let grief and fury hasten on revenge ; 
Let Tamburlaine for his offences feel 
Such plagues as heaven and we can pour on him : 
I long to break my spear upon his crest, 
And prove the weight of his victorious arm; 
For fame, I fear, hath been too prodigal 
In sounding through the world his partial praise. 

Said. Capolin, hast thou survey'd our powers t 

CapoL Great emperors of Egypt and Arabia, 
The number of your hosts united is, 
A hundred and fifty thousand horsey 
Two hundred thousand foot, brave men-at-arms. 
Courageous and % full of hardiness, 
As frolic as the hunters in the chase 
Of savage beasts amid the desert woods. 

K. of At, My mind presageth fortunate success ; 
And, Tamburlune, my spirit doth foresee 
The utter ruin of thy men and thee. 

SM. Then rear your standards; lot your 
sounding drums 
Direct our soldiers to Damascus' walls. — 
Now, Tamburlaine, the mighty Soldan comes. 
And leads with him the great Arabian king. 
To dim thy baseness and § obscurity, 
Famous for nothing but for theft and spoil ; 



* nn£ hofjf name] The ibis hoa been already alluded to 
in the lines (p. 27, sec. col.),— 

" The golden stature of their feather'd bird. 
That spreads her wings upon the dty-walls ** ; 
and it is well known to hare been a sacred bird among 
the Bgyptians (see Cicero De Nat. Jkorum, I. S6>. Com- 
pare the old play of The Taming cf a Shrew/ 
** Father, leweare by IbU golden beake. 
More falre and radlente is my bonie Kate 
Then ailuer Zanthus," Ac. p. 22. od. Shakespeare Soc 
In the passage of our text the modem editors substitute 
"l8is*"for"i&M'.- 
\ the] So the 8vo.— The 4to "and." 
t and] So the 8to.— Omitted in the 4ta 
f thy batenetB and] So the8T0.~The 4to " the I 
oL" 
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To me and acatter thy inglorioiu crew 

Of Scythians and slavish Persians. [BxeunL 



SCENE IV. • 

A bamqud mi t>vt: and to it eome Tambubladis aU In 
tearUt, Zbvograts, Thkrioamas, Tbcbkixu» Usum- 
CAflAXi^ BAJAZXTH,({ravn tn hit cage, Zabina, and 
othen. "^ ~ ' 

Tomb. Now hang oar bloody coloors by 
Damascus, 
Reflezing hues of bipod upon their heads. 
While they walk quivering on their city -walls. 
Half-dead for fear before they feel my wrath. 
Then let us freely banquet, and carouse 
Full bowls of wine unto the god of war, . 
That means to fill your helmets full of gold. 
And make Damascus' spoils as rich to you 
As was to Jason Colchos* golden fleece. — 
And now, Bi^azeth, hast thou any stomach ? 

BaJ. Ay, such a stomach, cruel Tamburlaine, 
as I could willingly feed upon thy blood-raw 
heart 

Tamb, Nay, thine own is easier to come by : 
pluck out that ; and 'twill serve thee and thy 
wife. — ^Well, S^nocrate, Techelles, and the rest, 
&11 to your victuals. 

£aj. Fall to, and never may your meat digest 1 — 
Te Furies, that can mask * invisible. 
Dive to the bottom of Avemus' pool. 
And in your hands bring hellish poison up. 
And squeeze it in the cup of Tamburlaine t 
Or, wingM snakes of Lema, cast your stings, 
And leave your venoms in this tyrant's dish 1 

Zab, And may this banquet prove as ominous 
Am Progne's to th' adulterous Thradan king 
That fed upon the substaipice of his child 1 

Zeno. My lord,t how can you suffer these 
Outrageous curses by these slaves of yours 1 

Tamb. To let them see, divine S^enocrate, 
I glory in the curses of my foes, 
Having the power from the empyreal heaven 
To turn them all upon their proper heads. 

TedL I pray you, give them leave, msdam; this 
speech is a goodly refreshing for them.^ 

Ther. But, if his highness would let them be 
fed, it would do them more good. 

• Ttuuk] So tho 8vo.— The 4to " walke." 

i My lord, &c. ] Something has dropt out : qy. " tamely 

t a ffoodlp rtfrtiking fw (A<m] So the 8vo.— The 4to " a 
I irfrukmg to fAcm." 
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Tamb. Sirrah, why fall you not to ? are you so 
daintily brought up, you cannot eat your own 
flesh 1 

Baj, FLrst, legions of devils shall tear thee in 
pieces. 

Vmimi. Villain, knowest thou to whom thou 
speakest! 

Tfmh. 0, let him alone. — Here;* eat, sir; 
take it from t my sword's point, or I'll thrust it 
to thy heart. 

[Bajasstb iaku the food, trnddampa upon it. 

Ther. He stamps it imder his feet, my lord. 

Tamb. Take it up, villain, and eat it ; or I will 
make thee slice 4: the brawns of thy arms into 
carbonadoes and eat them. 

Utum. Nay, *twere better he killed his wife, 
and then she shall be sure not to be starved, 
and he be provided for a month's victual before- 
hand. 

Tamb. Here is my dagger : despatch her while 
she is fat; for, if she live but a while longer, she 
will fim $ into a consumption with fretting, and 
then she will not be worth the eating. 

Ther. Dost thou think that Mahomet will 
suffer tlusl 

Tech. 'Tis like he wUl, when he cannot 
let II it. 

Tamb. Qo to ; &11 to your meat. What, not a 
bit I— Belike he hath not been watered to-day : 
give him some drink. 

[They give Bajazrh wUer to driank, and he Jlingt 
Uon theground. 

Fast, and welcome, sir, while U hunger make you 
eat. — How now, Zenocrate ! doth not the Turk 
and his wife make a goodly show at a banquet 1 

Zeno. Tes, my lord. 

Ther. Methinks 'tis a great deal better than a 
consort ** of music. 

Tamb. Tet music would do weU to cheer up 
Zenocrate. Pray thee, tell why art thou so sad? 
if thou wilt have a song, the Turk shall strain 
his voice : but why is iti 

Zeno. My lord, to see my father^s town besieged, 
The country wasted where myself was bom. 
How can it but afflict my very soul 1 
If any love remun in you, my lord. 
Or if my love unto your miyeety 
May merit fiivour at your highness' hands, 

• Herel So the 8yo.— The 4to "there." 

t U from] So the 8vo.— The 4to **U ^from.** 

X dice] Bo the 8vo.— Tho 4to " fleece." 

I wiU faU\ So the 8vo.— The 4to " wiU not/oH." 

il M ] 1. e. hinder. 

IT vfhiWl L e. imta 

** eoiuortl L e. band. 
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Then raise your siege from (bu Damascus' walls. 
And with my £Etther take a friendly truce. 

Tomb. Zenocrate, were Egypt Jove's own land, 
Yet would I with my sword make Jove to 

stoop. 
I will confute those blind geographers 
That make a triple region in the world, 
Excluding regions which I mean to trace, 
And with this pen * reduce them to a map» 
Calling the provinces, dties, and towns, 
After my name and thine, Zenocrate : 
Here at Damascus will I make the point 
That shall begin the perpendicular : 
And wouldst thou have me buy thy £Either^s 

love 
With such a loss? tell me, Zenocrate. 

Zeno. Honour still wait on happy Tamburkine 1 
Yet give me leave to plead for him, my lord. 

Tamb. Content thyself: his person shall be 
safe, 
And all the friends of fiiir Zenocrate, 
If with their lives they will be pleas'd to yield. 
Or may be forc'd to make me emperor; 
For Egypt and Arabia must be mine. — 
Feed, you slave; thou mayst think thyself 
happy to be fed from my trencher. 

Bqj. My empty stomach, full of idle heat, 
Draws bloody humours from my feeble parts, 
Preserving life by hastening f cruel death* 
My veins are pale ; my sinews hard and dry ; 
My joints bennmb'd ; unless I eat, I die. 

Zab, Eat, Bajazeth ; let us live in spite of them, 
looking some happy power will pity and en- 
large us. 

Tamb, Here, Turk; wilt thou have a clean 
trencher 1 

B<;^. Ay, tyrant, and more meat 

Tamb, Soft, sir ! you must be dieted ; too 
much eating will make you surfeit. 

Ther. So it would, my lord, 'specially X having 
so small a walk and so little exercise. 

[A teeond courm U brwtght in oferomu. 

* pen] 1. e. his sword. 

t JuutmiMg] So the 4to.— >The 8to ''hasting." 

X 'ipeeiaUy] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to *' especially." 



Tamb, Theridamas, Techelles,andCasane, here 
are the cates you desire to finger, are they nott 

Ther, Ay, my lord : but none save kings musfc 
feed with these. 

Teeh, 'Tis enough for us to see them, and for 
Tam]prlune only to enjoy them. 

Tamb. Well; here is now to the Soldan of 
Egypt, the King of Arabia, and the Governor of 
Damascus. Now, take these three crowns, and 
pledge me, my contributory kings. I crown you 
here, Theridamas, king of Argier ; Techelles, king 
of Fez; and Usumcasane, king of Morocco*. — 
How say you to this, Turk 1 these are not your 
contributory kings. 

£aj. Nor shall they long be thine, I warrant 
them. 

Tamb, Kings of Argier, Morocco, and of Fes, 
You that have march'd with happy Tamburlaine 
As far as from the frozen plage f of heaven 
Unto the watery Morning's ruddy bower. 
And thence by land unto the torrid zone, 
Deserve these titles I endow you with 
By valour t and by magnanimity. 
Your births shall be no blemish to your feme; 
For virtue is the fount whence honour spri ngSi. 
iLnd they are worthy she investeth kings. 

Ther, And, since your highness hath so well 
vouchsaTd, 
If we deserve them not with higher meeds 
Than erst our states and actions have retain'd, 
Take them away again,§ and make us slaves. 

Tamb, Well said, Theridamas: when holy 
Fates 
Shall stablish me in strong ^gyptia, 
We mean to travel to th' antarctic pole. 
Conquering the people underneath our feet, 
And be renowm'd 1| as never emperoiiv were. — 
£enocrate, I will not crown thee yet, 
fPfitil with greater honours I be grac'dk [BxewU, 

* Morocco] Here and in the next spoooh the old eds. 
havu " MoTocoa " and *• Moroocua :" but see note J, p. 22. 
t plage] I e. region.— Old eda. "place." 
t valour] Old eda. ** value." 

I offain] Bo the Svo.— Omitted in the 4to. 

II Tvnowm'd] See note H, p. 11. Bo the 8to.— The4to 
"renown'd." 
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ACT V. 



SCENE I. 



f^ 



SitUr ike OoTXRiroR of DAHAacus* vUhtkmor four 
Citizens, and /ottr Viigins ieUh bnmehu qf UtMird m 
Umrlumdi, 

Ch9. Still doth this man, or rather god of 

war, 
Baiter our walls and beat our turrets down ; 
And to resist with longer stubbomness. 
Or hope of rescue from the Soldan's power. 
Were but to bring our wilful overthrow, 
And make us desperate of our threatened liyes. 
We see his tents have now been alterM 
With terrors to the Ust and cruerst hue ; 
His coal-black colours, every where sdvanc'd, 
Threaten our city with a general spoil \ 
And, if we should with common rites of arms 
0£Eer our safeties to his clemency, 
I fear the custom proper to his sword. 
Which he observes as parcel of hii £une. 
Intending so to terrify the world, 
"^y any innovation or remorse f 
Will never be dispens'd with till our deaths. 
Therefore, for these our harmless viigins^ sakes,:t: 
Whose honours and whose lives rely on him, 
Let us have hope that their imspotted prayers. 
Their blubber'd§ oheeks* and hearty humble 

moans, 
WiU melt his fbry into some remoree, 
And use us like a loving oonqueror.|| 

Finft Virg. If humble suits or imprecations 
(Uttered with tears of wretchedness and blood 
Shed from the heads and hearts of all our sex, 
Some made your wives, and some your children,) 
IGght have entreated your obdurate breasts 
To entertain some care % of our securities 
Whiles only danger beat upon our walls, 
These more than dangerous warrants of our death 
Had never been erected as they be, 
Kor you depend on such weak helps ** as wa 



* Jkmuuau] Both the old eds. h«re " Damasoo : " but 
in many other places they agnee in reading *'i)oma«eM.*' 

t remone] i. e. pity. 

X iakeg] Bo the 8to.— Tlie 4to. " sake." 

I blubbet'd] That this word formerly conveyed no 
lodicroua idea, vpjpoan from many puwagee of our early 
writan. 

n ^nduMUi like a loving eonquerwr} "i.e. And that he 
vYA^iM iu like, dkc.** Ai. 1826. 
jy eare] 80 the 4to.— TheSvo " cares.*' 
~ AeljM] So the Sm— The 4to " help." 



Cfov, Well, lovely virgins, think our country's 
care. 
Our love of honour, loath to be enthrall'd 
To foreign powers and rough imperious yokes. 
Would not with too much cowardice or * fear. 
Before all hope of rescue were denied, 
Submit yourselves and us to servituda 
Therefore, in that your safeties and our own. 
Tour honours, liberties, and lives were weigh'd 
In equal care and balance with our own. 
Endure as we the malice of our stars. 
The wrath of Tamburlaine and power t of wars ; 
Or be the means the overweighing heavens 
Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 
And bring us pardon in your cheerful looks. 

^S^ Virg, Then here, before the Majesty of 
Heaven 
And holy patrons of .^gyptia, 
With knees and hearts subnuBsive we entreat 
Grace to our words and pity to our looks, 
That tins device nuty prove propitious. 
And through the eyes and ears of Tamburlaine 
Convey events of mercy to his heart ; 
Grant that these signs of victory we yield 
May bind the temples of his conquering hea^. 
To hide the folded furrows of his brows, 
And shadow his displeasM countenance 
With happy looks of ruth and lenity. 
liCave us, my lord, and loving countrymen : 
What simple virgins may persuade, we wilL 

Gov, Farewell, sweet virgins, on whose safe 
return 
Depends our city, liberty, and lives. 

[BxetaU aU except the YiigfljoB, 

Snter Tambuhlaxkb, aU in Nadk and very melanduiiy, 

TlCHSLLBB, THKaiOAMAS, USUMCASANK, vUh OtJun. 

Tamb, What, are the turtles frayed out of their 
nests) 
Alas, poor fools, must you be first shall feel 
The sworn destruction of Damascus 1 
They knew t ^7 custom ; could they not as well 
Have sent ye out when first my milk-white flags. 
Through which sweet Mercy threw her gentle 
beams, 

• or] So the 8vo.— The 4to ** for." 

t power] 80 the 8vo.— The 4to •*powen,** 

t knew] So the 8vo.— The 4to " know." 
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ReflexM * them on their t diBdainful eyes, 

Ab t now when fury and incensed hate 

Flings alaughteriug terror from my coal-black 

tent8,§ 
And tells for truth Bubmiasion || comes too lateY 
Fint Vir, Most happy king and emperor of 
the earth. 
Image of honour and nobility, 
For whom the powers divine have made thfi 

world. 
And on whose throne the holy Graces sit; 
In whose sweet person is compris'd the sum 
Of Nature's skill and heavenly msjesty ; 
Pity our plights ! 0, pity poor Damascus I 
Pity old age, within whose silver hairs 
Honour and reverence evermore have reign'd ! 
Pity the marriage-bed, where many a lord. 
In prime and glory of his loving joy, 
Embraceth now with tears of ruth and U blood 
The jealous body of his fearful wife, 
Whose cheeks and hearts, so punish'd with 

conceit,** 
To think thy puissant nevernstaydd arm 
Will part their bodies, and prevent their souls 
From heavens of comfort yet their age might 

bear, 
Kow wax all pale and withered to the death. 
As well for grief our ruthless governor 
Hath +t thus refused the mercy of thy hand, 
(Whose sceptre angels kiss and Furies dread,) 
As for their liberties, their loves, or lives ! 
0, then, for these, and such as we ourselves. 
For us, for in&nts, and for all our bloods. 
That never nourished tt thought against thy rule, 
Pity, 0, pity, sacred emperor, 
Th& prostrate service of this wretched town ; 
And take in sign thereof this gilded wreath, 
Whereto each man of rule hath g^ven his hand. 
And wish'd,§§ as worthy subjects, happy means 
To be investors of thy royal brows 
Even with the true Egyptian diadem 1 

Tcanh. Virgins, in vain yon labour to prevent 
That which mine honour swears shall be per- 
formed. 
Behold my sword ; what see you at the point? 

• B^Uxid] Old edA. "Reflezing." 

t their] Old eda. "your." 

t Ai] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "And." 

I tmU] So the 8vo.— The 4to " tent." 

II mbmigtian] Old ods. "submisnions." 

11 of ruth and] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to * * and ruth of." 
** coTueit] U o. fiincy, imagination, 
ft Bath] So the 4to.— The 8vo "Haue." 
H nourith'd] Bo the 8va— The 4to " nourish.** 
wiA'd] So the 8to.— The 4to " wish." 



First Virg, Nothing but fear and t^stal steel, 
my lord, 

Tamb, Your fearful minds are thick and misty, 
then. 
For there sits Death; there sits imperious* Death, 
Keeping his drcuit by the slicing edge. 
But I am pleas'd you shall not see him there; 
He now is seated on my horsemen's spears. 
And on their points his fleshless body feeds. — 
Techelles, straight go chaige a few of them 
To charge these dames, and shew my servant Death, 
Sitting in scarlet on their annM spears. 

Virgim, 0, pity us I 

Snunb, Away with them, I say, and shew them 

\ Death I 

\ llfuYbjpnaaretaJimowtbyTjscBXLLEaandothera, 
1 Will not spare these proud Egyptians, 
Nor change my martial observations 
For all the wealth of Gihon's golden waves. 
Or for the love of Venus, would she leave 
The angry god of arms and lie with me. 
They have refus'd the ofifer of their lives, 
And know my customs are as peremptory 
As wrathful planets, death, or destiny. 

Me-enler Tbcrsixb. 
What, have your horsemen shown the virgins 
Death? 

Teoh, They have, my lord, and on Damascus' 
walls 
Have hoisted up their slaughtered carcasses. 

Tamb, A sight as baneful to their souls, I think, 
As are Thossalian drugs or mithridate : 
But go, my lords, put the rest to the sword. 

lExeufU aU except Tambublaimb. 
Ah, £Eur Zenocrate I — divine Zenocrate ! 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, — 
That in thy passion f for thy country's love, 
And fear to see thy kingly father's harm. 
With hair dishevell'd wip'st thy watery cheeks; 
And, like to Flora in her morning's pride, 
Shaking her silver tresses in the Sir, 
Rain'st on the earth resolved:}: pearl in showers. 
And sprinklest sapphires on thy shiaiog face^ 
Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits. 
And comments volumes with her ivory pen. 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes ; 
Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven, § 



• imperwut] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to '* impredoua.'* 

t passUm] i. e. Borrow. 

t resolvid] I e. diaaolved. 

I Eye», teA«n that JSbefia ttep* to heaven, Ac.] Eithe ^ the 
tranacriber or the printer haa made aad work wit 'y ' 
paasage ; nor am I able to suggest any prpbabloii^-^ 
dation. 
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In silence of thy solemn evening's walk. 
Making the mantle of the richest night, 
The moon, the planets^ and the meteors, light ; 
There angels in their crystal armours fight * 
A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts 
For Egypt's freedom and the Soldan's life, 
His life that so oonsimies Zenocrate; 
'Whose sorrows lay more siege unto my soul 
Than all my army to Damascus' walls ; 
And neither Persia's t sovereign nor the TuA 
Troubled my senses with conceit of foil 
So much by much as doth Zenocrate. 
"What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then! 
If all the pens that ever poets held 

JSad fed the feeling of their -m^^^^^* thoughts. 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minda^and muses on admirM themes; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still t 
From their immortal flowers of poecy. 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period, 

' And all combin'd in beauty's worthiness, 
Tet should there hover in their restless heads 

*One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the 

least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 
But how unseemly is it for my sex. 
My discipline of arms and chivalry, 
My nature, and the terror of my name^ 
To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint I 
Save only that in beauty's just applause^ 
With whose instinct the soul of man is tonoh'd ; 
And every warrior that is rapt with love 
Of &me, of valour, and of victory, 
Must needs have beauty beat on his conceits : 
I thus oonceiving,$ and subduing both, 

*Jlght] So the 8vo.— The 4to "fighte." 
f Perria's] Old eds. "Peneana," and "Fenians. " 
t sHU] L e. distil, 
f / thvs eoneeivinffy and mbduinff both, 

JTiat tehieh haUi ttoop*d the chitfett of the gods, 
Svenfrom the fiery-ttpangUd veil qf heaven. 
To fed ike lovely wannth of shepherded flamet. 
And VMtk in eoOages (nf slrowid reedsj Aa] L e. 
I thus feeling, and also subduing, the power of Beauty, 
which baa drawn down the ehiefest of the gods even 
from, Ac 
TheSrohas, 

" J thvs eoneehdng and fubduing Mh . 

That vhidi hath stopt the tempest of the Cfods, 
£uenfrom theJUry spangled vaile of heavent 
TofeeU the lovely va-nnih of shepheards flames, 
And martch in cottages of strowed weeds," &a 
The4tofai», 



/ 



* / tk'M concieuing and subduing both, 
TJ^vhiehh 



hath stopt the tempest of the Oods, 
k€n from the spangled firie vaile if Aeaum, 



That which hath stoop'd the ehiefest of the 

gods, 
Even from the fiery-spangled veil of heaven. 
To feel the lovely warmth of shepherds' flames^ 
And mask in cottages of strow^ reeds, 
Shall give the world to note, for all my birth. 
That virtue solely is the sum of glonr* 
And fashions men with true nobili^ 
Who's within there t 



bili^,— . / 



BnUr Attendaufca. 

Hath Bajazeth been fed to-day t 

AUmd,,* Ay, my lord. 

Tan^. Bring him forth; and let us know if 
the town be ransacked. [iSestfiU Attendants. 

BnUr Tmohxusb, Texbjdauab, UsuiiOASAir^ 
and others. 

Tech. The town is ours, my lord, and fresh 
supply 
Of conquest and of spoil is offer'd us. 
Tomb. That's well, Techelles. What's the 

news? 
Tteh. The Soldan and the Arabian king to- 
gether 
March on us withf such eager violence 
As if there were no way but one with us.^ 
Tamb, No more there is not, I warrant thee, 
Techelles. 

Attendants bring in Bajazeth in his cage, foUowed by 
Zabxna. SxewU Attendants. 

Ther, We know the victory is ours, my lord ; 



To feel* the lovely warmth of Shepheardes flames. 
And march m coatohea of strowed weedes," &o. 
The alterations which I have made in this corrupted 
paaBage are supported by the following lines of the 

play; 

** See now, ye slaTss, my children Uoop your pride [I. e, 

make your pride to stoop], 
And lead your bodies sheep-like to the sword.** 

Part Second,— act iv. so. 1. 
" The ehx^eH god, first mover of that sphere ", &c 
Part First,— act iv. sc 2. 
" Jove sometime maskid in a shepherd's weed", Ac. ^ 

Part Firsts— act i. sc 2. 
Perhaps in the third line of the present passage **JUry' 
epangUd" should be " flre-y spangled." 

* Attend."] Old eds. " An/' (a misprint probably X which 
the modem editors understand as ** Anlppe " (the wait- 
ing-maid of Zenocrate). 

t March on us with] So the 4to.— The 8to " Martcht on 
with vt trithy 

X Asif there were no way but one wHK us\ i. e. as if wo 
were to lose our lives. This phrase, which is common in 
our early writers, was not obsolete in Drydon's time : 
*' for, if he heard the malicious tinimpoter proclaiming 
his name before his betters, he "knem there was but oneway 
with him." Preface to All for Love. 

D 
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Bat let U8 save the reyereod Soldan's life 
\For fair Zenocrate that bo laments his state. 
Tomb. Thai wHl we chiefly see imto^ Thevi- 



For sweet Zenocnte, whoee worthineeB 
Deserres a oonqiiest over eveiy heart — 
And now,* my footstool, if I lose the field, 
Yott hope of liberty and restitatioB)^ 
Here let him stay, my masters^ from the tents, 
Till we have made us ready for the field. — 
Pray for us, Bajazeth; we are going.. 

iExeunt aU exoept Bajaxsth cmd ZaxsMA, 
Baj. Gk), never to return with victory t 
Millions of men encompass thee about, 
And gore thy body with as many wounds I 
Sharp forkM arrows light upon thy horse 1 
Furies from the black Cocytus' lake, 
Break up the earth, and with their fire-brands 
Enforce thee run upon the baneful pikes I 
Tollies of shot pierce through thy charmM 

skin. 
And every bullet dipt in poison'd drugs 1 
Or roaring cannons sever all thy joints. 
Making thee mount as high as eagles soar 1 
/ Zah, Let* all the swords and lances in the 
field 
/Stick in his breast as in their proper rooms ! 
I At every pore* let blood come dropping forth, 
j That lingering pains may massacre his heart, 
\ And madness send his damnM soul to hell 1 

BaS' Ah, fair Zabina ! we may curse his power, 
The heavens may frown, the earth for anger 

quake; 
But such a star hath influence ini*his sword 
As rules the skies and countermands the gods 
More than Cimmerian Styx or Destiny : 
And then shall we in this detested guise. 
With shame, with hunger, and with horror stay,^ 
Griping our bowels with retorquM § thoughts. 
And have no hope to end our ecstades. 

Zah, Then is there left no Mahomet, no God, 
No fiend, no fortune, nor no hope of end 
To our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 
Gape, earth, and let the fiends infernal view 
Ail hell as hopeless and as full of fear 
As are the blasted banks of Erebus, 
Where shaking ghosts with ever-howling groans 
Hover about the ugly ferryman, 

• j)ort\ So the Svo.— The 4to " dore.*' 
f in] i e. on. 

t «tey] OldedB. "aie^and "aye." 
I rdorquid^ L e. beat back in reflections on oar former 
happineea. So the 8to.— The 4to " xetortued. " 
.itjOldeda. "Aa." 



To get a passage to Elysium I * [slaves I — 

Why should we livel — 0, wretches, beggaxs^ 
Why live we, Bajazeth, and build up nesta 
So high within tiie region of the air. 
By living long in this oppression. 
That all the world will see and laugh to scom 
The former triumphs of our mightiness 
In this obscure infernal servitude 1 
BaS. O life, more loathsome to my vezM 
- thoughts t 
Than noisome parbreakll: of the Stygian snakes, 
Which fills the nooks of hell with standing air. 
Infecting all the ghosts with cureless griefs 1 
dreary engines of my loathM eighty 
That see my orown, my honour, and my name 
Thrust under yoke and thraldom of a thie^ 
Why feed ye still on day's aoouisM beams, 
And sink not quite into my tortured soul ? 
You see my wife, my queen, and emperess. 
Brought up and proppM by the hand of Fame, 
Queen of fifteen contributory queens^ 
Now thrown to rooms of black abjection,} 
SmearM with blots of basest drudgery. 
And villaineesll to shame, disdain, and misery. 
AccursM Bi^aaeth, whose words of ruth,ir * 

That would with pity cheer Zabina's hearty 
And make our souls resolve** in ceaseless tears, 
Sharp hunger bites upon and gripes the root 
From whence the issues of my thoughts do 
break! 

poor Zabma I O my queen, my queen 1 
Fetch me some water for my burning breast, 
To oool and comfort me with longer date. 
That, in the shorten'd sequel of my life, 

1 may pour forth my soul into thine arms 
With words of love, whose moaning intercourse 
Hath hitherto been stajr'd with wrath and hate 
Of our expressless banned ft inflictions. 

Zab, Sweet Bfgazeth, I wUl prolong thy life 
As long as any blood or spark of breath 
Can quench or cool the torments of my grief. 

BcQ, Now, Bajazeth, abridge thy baneful days. 
And beat theljr^: brains out of thy conquered head. 
Since other means are all forbidden me. 
That may be ministers of my decay. 



• mynwn\ Oldeda. "EliBian." 

t thouiihl$\ So the 8vo.— The 4to "thought." 

} parbireaJc] I. e. vomit. 

I aloectUm] 01ded«. " obiection." 

II viOainen] L e. serrantk slave, 
iT rvthi So the 8va— The 4to "truth.** 
♦* re$olve\ 1. e. diMolve. 
ft haxaCd] L e. cursed. 
%X (A<] Bo the 4to.— The 8vo "thy.*' 
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O bigheflt lamp of eyer-living* Jove^ 
AooursM d&y, infected with my griefs, 
Hide now thy staindd face in endless night. 
And shut the windows of the lightsome heayens 1 
Let ugly Darkness with her rusty coach, 
Engirt with tempests, wrapt in pitchy clouds. 
Smother the earth with never-fiiding mistsy 
And let her horses from their nostrils breathe 
Bebellious winds and dreadful thunder-claps, 
That in this terror Tamburlaine may live, 
And my pin'd soul, resolv'd in liquid air, 
May still excruciate his tormented thoughts f 
Then let the stony dart of senseless cold 
Pierce through the centre of my withered heart. 
And make a passage for my loathM life 1 

[He braUu hxmtdf agaxntt Ou cage. 



/ 



Se-enter ZJiBOiA. 



ZtA. What do mine eyes behold] my husband 

dead! 
His skull all riven in twain ! his brains dash'd 

out. 
The brains of Bajazeth, my lord and sovereign ! 
O Bajazeth, my husband and my lord ! 
O Bajazeth ! O Turk t emperor 1 
Give him his liquor? not I. Bring milk and 
fire, and my blood I bring him again.— Tear me 
in pieces — givet me the sword with a ball of 
wild-fire upon it — ^Down with him ! down with 
him ! — Go to my child ; away, away, away 1 ah, 
save that infant I save him, save him ! — I, even 
Ij speak to her.$ — ^The sun was down — streamers 
white, red, black — Here, here, here I — Fling the 
meat in his face— Tamburlaine, Tamburlaine 1 
— IfOt the soldiers be buried. — Hell, death, 
Tamburlaine, § hell! — Make ready my coach, || 
my chair, my jewels. — I come, I come, I come t ^ 
[She nau agaUut the cage, and braiau heredf, 

SnUr ZxNOGaA.TX wUh An ipfb. 

Zeno, Wretched Zenocrate ! that liVst to see 
Damascus' walls dy'd with Egyptians' ** blood, 

* everAivmg\ So the 8vo.— The 4to. *' euerlAsting." 
f gi9€\ So the 4to.->The 8vo " and ^im." 
X her\ Must mean Zenocrate, -whom ZabinafEmdes her- 
self to be addressing. 

% Let ike $ofdier» be huried.-^ffeU, deaths Tamburlaine] 
Bo tbe 8va— -Omitted in the 4 to. (Where the modem 
editors got their reading, "Let the $oUiier$ be cuxiBed," I 
kxM>wnot.) 

g MaJte ready my ceaeh] Shakespeare aeems to have re- 
membered this pHssagb wLen he made Ophelia say, 
" Come, r- ^ach," ^o. Ramlet, act ly. sc. 5. 
5 I^ j some, I come] So the 8vo.— The 4to " / e<me, 

••^ Ug^/Mtn*'] So the 4to.--The 8vo " Egiptiau.' 



Thy father's subjects and thy countrymen ; 
The* streets strow'd with dissevered joints of men. 
And wounded bodies gasping yet for life; 
But most accurs'd, to see the sun-bright troop 
Of heavenly virgins and unspotted maids 
(Whose looks might make the angry god of arms 
To break his sword and mildly treat of love) 
On horsemen's lances to be hoisted up, 
And guiltlessly endure a cruel death ; 
For every fell and stout Tartarian steed, i 

That stamp'd on others with their thundering 

hoofe, [spears. 

When all their riders charged their quivering 
Began to check the ground and rein themselves, 
Ghizing upon the beauty of their looks. 
Ah, Tamburlaine, wert thou the cause of this, j 
That term'st Zenocrate thy dearest level ^ 

Whose lives were dearer to Zenocrate 
Than her own life, or aught save thine own love. 
But see, another bloody spectacle ! 
Ah, wretched eyes, the enemies of my heart, 
How are ye glutted with these grievous objects, 
And tell my soul more tales of bleeding ruth 1 — 
See, see, Anippe, if they breathe or no. 
Anip, No breath, nor sense, nor motion, in 

them both : 
Ah, madam, this their slavery hath enforced. 
And ruthless cruelty of Tamburlainja ! 

Zeno, Earth, cast up fountains from thyt 

entrails, 
And wet thy cheeks for their untimely deaths ; 
Shake with their weight in sign of fear and grief 1 
Blush, heaven, that gave them honour at their 

birth, 
And let them die a death so barbarous ! 
Those that are proud of fickle empery 
And place theur chiefest good in earthly pomp, 
Behold the Turk and his great emperess ! 
Ah, Tamburlaine my love, sweet Tamburlaine, , 
That fight'st for sceptres and for slippery crow^. 
Behold the Turk and his great emperess ! 
Thou that, in conduct of thy happy stars, 
Sleep'st every night with conquest on thy brows. 
And yet wouldst shun the wavering turns of war,$ 
In fear and feeling of the like distress 
Behold the Turk and his great emperess 1 . 
Ah, mighty Jove and holy Mahomet, j 

Pardon my love! 0, pardon his contempt 
Of earthly fortune and respect of pity ; 
And let not conquest, ruthlessly pursu'd, 

• The] Old eds. "Thy.** 

t tfiy] So the 8vo.— The 4to "thine.** 

X var} So the 8vo.-The 4to " waxres." 
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•Be equally against his life inoeDB'd 
In this great Turk and hapless emperess 1 
And pardon me that was not mov'd with ruth 
To see them live so long in misery ! — 
Ah, what may chance to thee, Zenocrate 1 
Anip. Madam, content yourself, and be re- 

' BolVd 

Tour love hath Fortune so at his command, 
That she shall stay, and turn her wheel no more, 

I As long as life maintains his mighty arm 

\That fights for honour to adorn your head. 

Snier PmLxacua 
Zeno. What other heavy news now brings 

Fhilemus ) 
Phil. Madam, your feither, and the Arabian 
king, 
The first affectcr of your excellence, 
Come * now, as Tumus 'gainst ^neas did, 
Arm^t with lance into the Egyptian fields, 
Ready for battle 'gainst my lord the king. 
. Zeno. Now shame and duty, love and fear 
j present 

/A thousand sorrows to my martyr'd soul, 
'whom should I wish the fatal victory. 
When my poor pleasures are divided thus, 
And rack'd by duty from my cursM heart ? 
My father and my first-betrotbM love 
Must fight against my life and present love ; 
Wherein the change I use condemns my faith. 
And makes my deeds infkmous through the 

world : 
But, as the gods, to end the Trojans* toil, 
Prevented Tumus of Lavinia, 
And fatally enrioh'd Eneas' love. 
So, for a final:}: issue to my griefs, 
To pacify my country and my love, 
Must Tamburlaine by their resistless powers, 
With virtue of a geutle victory. 
Conclude a league of honour to my hope ; 
Then, as the powers divine have pre-ordain *dy 
With happy safety of my &ther*s life 
Send like defence of fair Arabia. 

[Thfy found to the battle Vfithin; and Tambuklatkb 
enjoya the vicUny : a/Ur vfhiehy the Kino or 
Arabia I entfrs tcounded. 

K, of Ar. What cursM power guides the mur- 
dering hands 
Of this inHkmous tyrant's soldiers. 
That no escape may save their enemies, 

• Covm\ Old eds. •'Cornea" and **Comcp." 
t Armed] So the 8vo.— The 4to " Armea." 
X final] So the 4to.— The 8vo *'«mall." 
I Kifig of Arabia] L e. Alcidamiis ; see p. 10, 1. 9, 
sec coL 



Nor fortune keep themselves from victory) 
Lie down, Arabia, wounded to the death, 
And let Zenocrate's fair eyes behold, 
That^ as for her thou bear'st these wretched 

arms, 
Even so for her thou diest in these arms, 
Leaving thy* blood for vntness of thy love. 
Zeno. Too dear a witness for such love, my 

lordl 
Behold Zenocrate, the cunM object 
Whose fortunes never masterM her grie& ; 
Behold her wounded in conceit t for thee, 
As much as thy fair body is for me ! 
K. ofAr. Then shall I die with full contented 

heart, 
Having beheld divine Zenocrate^ 
Whose sight with joy would take away my life 
As now it bringeth sweetness to my wound, 
If I had not been wounded as I am. 
Ah, that the deadly pangs I suffer now 
Would lend an hour's licence to my tongue, 
To make discourse of some sweet accidents 
Have chanc'd thy merits in this worthless bond- 

And that I might be privy to the state 
Of thy deserv'd contentment and thy love ! 
But, making now a virtue 'of thy sight. 
To drive all sorrow from my fainting soul. 
Since death denies me further cause of joy, 
Depriv'd of care, my heart with comfort dies. 
Since thy desirkl hand shall close mine eyes. 

Re-0Uer TAmnRLAiv*, Uading ike Soldan ; TscHELLaa, 
Thexudamab, UsDMCAaANE, iH2A othen, 

Tamh. Come, happy father of Zenocrate, 
A title higher than thy Soldan's name. 
Xhough my right hand have^ thus enthralled 

thee. 
Thy princely daughter here shall set thee free ; 
She that hath calm'd the fury of my sword. 
Which had ere this been bath'd in streams of 

blood 
As vast and deep as Euphrates § or Nile. 

Zeno. sight thrice-welcome to my joyful 
soul. 
To see the king, my father, issue safe 
From dangerous battle of my conquering love ! 

Sold. Well met, my only dear Zenocrate, 
Though with the loss of Egypt nnd my crown ! 



• thy] So the 4to.^The 8vo *• my." 
t ccmeeit] i. e. fancy, imagination. 
X Artw] So the 8vo.— The 4to " hath " 
I Euphrate*] So our old poets fnToriably, 
centuate this word. 
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Tomb. 'Twaa I, my lord, that gat the victory ; 
And therefore grieve not at your overthrow, 
Since I shall render all into yoor hands, 
And add more strength to your dominions 
Than ever yet confirm'd th' Egyptian crown. 
The god of war resigns his room to me, 
Meaning to make me general of the world : 
Jove^ viewing me in arms, looks pale and 

wauy 
Bearing my power should * pull him from his 

throne: 
Where'er I come the Fatal Sisters sweat,t 
And grisly Death, by running to and fro. 
To do their ceaseless homage to my sword : 
And here in Afric, where it seldom nu^ 
Since I arriv'd with my triumphant hoet^ 
Have swelling douds, drawn from wide-gaping^ 

wounds, 
Been oft resolVd § in bloody purple showers, 
A meteor that might terrify the earth, 
And make it quake at every drop it drinks ; 
Millions |i of souls sit on the banks of Styx, 
Waiting the back-return of Charon's boat ; 
Hell and Elysium H swarm with ghosts of men 
That I have sent from sundry foughten fields 
To spread my &me through hell and up to 

heaven : 
And see^ my lord, a sight of strange import, — 
Emperors and kings lie breathless at my feet ; 
The Turk and his great empress, as it seems. 
Left to themselves wlule we were at the fight^ 
Have desperately despatched their slavish lives : 
With them Arabia, too, hath left his life : 
All sights o£|K>wer to grace my victory ; 
Aad such are objects fit for Tamburlaiae, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, may be seen 
His honour, that consists in aheddiog blood 
When men presume to manage arms with 

/ Sold. Mighty hath God and Mahomet made 

• thy hand, 
UtenowmM ** Tamburlaine, to whom all kings 
T>f?force must yield their crowns and emperies ; 

And I am pleas'd with this my overthrow, 

li, as beseems a person of thy state, 

Thou hast with honour us'd Zenocrate. 



♦ jAoMld] Bo tho 8vo.— The 4to "ahalL'* 
t twatl So the Syo.— The 4to "sweare." 
t leide-gapinff} Oldods. "wideguping." 
f n$r' ';i i.e. dlaaoWed. 
g ? ^ So the 8vo.— The 4to " MiUioii." 

^ . 1 Oldedfl. "BUrian." 

, V2J See note i|, p. 11. So the 8TO.--The 4to 
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Tamb. Her state and person want no pomp, you 

And for all' blot of foul inchastity, 
I record * heaven, her heavenly eelf is clear : 
Then let me find no further time f to grace 
Her princely temples with the Persian crown ; 
But here these kings that on^ my fortunes 

wait, 
And have been crown'd for proved worthiness 
Even by this hand that shall establish them, 
Shall now, adjoining all their hands with 

mine. 
Invest her here the t Queen of Persia. 
What saith the noble Soldan, and Zenocrate f 

Sold. I yield with thanks and proteatationtf 
Of endless honour to thee for her love. 

Tamb. Then doubt I not § but fair Zenocrate 
Will soon consent to satisfy us both. 
Zeno, Else H should I much foiget myself, my 

lord. 
Ther. Then let us set the crown upon her 

head. 
That long hath lingered for so high a seat. 

Tech. My hand ia ready to perform the deed ; 
For now her marriage-time shall work us 

rest. 
Uivm, And here's the crown, my lord; help 

set it on.1T 
Tamb. Then sit thou down, divine Zenocrate ; 
And here we crown thee Queen of Persia, 
And all the kingdoms and dominions 
That late the power of Tamburlaine subdu'd. 
As Juno, when the giants were suppress'd. 
That darted moxmtains at her brother Jove, 
So looks my love, shadowing in her brows 
Triumphs and trophies for my victories ; 
Or as Latona's daughter; bent to arms. 
Adding more courage to my conquering mind. 
To gratify the[e], sweet Zenocrate, 
Egyptians, Moors, and men of Asia, 
From Barbaiy unto the Western India, 
Shall pay a yearly tribute to thy sire ; 
And from the bounds of Afric to the banks 
Of Ganges shall his mighty arm extend. — 
And now,^ my lords and loving followers, 
That purchas'd kingdoms by your martial 

deeds. 
Cast oJBT your armour, put on scarlet robes. 



* reecrd] L e. take to witnees. 

t nofmiher time] i. e. no more diatant time. 

I <*«] So the 8vo.— The 4to " my." 

I /no<] So the 8vo.— The 4to **not /.'* 

II £Ue] So the 4to.~The 8yo "Then." 
*|[ <m] So the 4to.-^mitted in the Sto. 
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H^ont np yonr royal places of estate, 
j^QTironM with troops of noblemen, 
. Aod there make laws to rule your proTinoes : 
Hang up jour weapons on Alcides* poet[8] ; 
For Tamborlaine takes truce with all the 

world. — 
Thj first-betrothM lore, Arabia^ 
Shall we with honour, as beseems,* entomb 
With this great Turk and bis iair emperess. 

* at beteeau] So the 4to.— The 8vo " at best bettema." 



Then, after all these solemn exeqoiesy 
We will our rites * of marriage solemniae. 



{RKtmL 



• WewiUimr rUet, Ac] Old od& "WewOlour eale- 
brnted riiet," Ac.--*'The word 'edebraied * ooeon in both 
the old editions, bet may wdl be disppinfid with as re- 
gwds both the aenee and measars." ScLlSSA. *'I think 
this word got into the text from either the aothor or 
printer, who was perinps the editor* doobting whether 
to nee 'toUmmize* or 'edebraU;' and it alipt from the 
margin, where it was probably placod, ii^ the Tetae 
itadt" J. M. la Gait. Mag. for Jta. IML 
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THE SECOND PAET OF 



TAMBUKLAINE THE GREAT. 



ACT I. 



SCnSNEL 

JMff* OBOAmBi Una ^ IfatoUOf Qazsllvb vieeroif ^ 
Blffon, UBXBAfliA*, ami ihdt trahif frith drwm and 

Ore Egregious viceroys of these esstern parts, 
P]ae*d by the inae of great BijaEeth, 
And saored lord, the mighty C^Jlapine, 
Who' lives in Egypt prisoner to that slave 
Which kept his father in an iron oage,-^ 
Now have we maroh'd from ikir Natolia 
Two hnndred leagues, and on Danubins' banks 
Our warlike host, in complete armour, rest. 
Where Sigismund, the king of Hungary, 
Should meet our person to oonolude a truoe : 
What 1 shall We parle with the Christianl 
Or cross the stream, and meet him in the fieli* * 

OoM, King of NatoUa, let us treat of peaoe : 
We all are glutted with the Christians' blood, 
And have a greater foe to fight against^ — 
Proud Tambuxlsine, that now in Asia, 
Near Ouyron'shead, doth set his conquering fM, 
And mesns to fire Turkey as he goes : 
'Gainst him, my lord, you must address your 
power. 

UrL Besides, King Sigismund hath brought 
from Christendom 
More than his camp of stout Hungarians,— 
Sdavonians, Al mains, Rutters,t MufBi, and Danes, 
That with the halberd, lance, and murdering axe, 
Will hasard that we might with surety hold. 

* Urfbami] In this sooie, but only hero, th« old «ds. 
haTe"npibM8a." 

f Jbnalnt, RiOUnl Itutttn are properly -^ German 
troopen (reU*r, rwter). In the third ipoeoh after the 
preaent one thia line la repeated «cr5a(im : bat In the 
flret ieene of oar author's Faiutvu we have,— 

" like AUnain netun with their horsemen's itsves.** 



Ore* Though from the shortest northern 

parallel 
Vast Grantland, eompass*d with the BVosenSea, 
(Inhabited with tall and sturdy men, 
Qiants as big as hugy t Polypheme,) 
Millions of soldiers cut the t arctic line, 
Bringing the strength of Europe to these arms, 
Our Turkey blades shall glide through all their 

throats, 
And make this champion § mead a bloody fen : 
Danubius* stream, that runs to Trebizon, 
Shall carry, wrapt, within his scarlet waves. 
As martial presents to our friends at home, 
The slaughtered bodies of these Christians : 
The Terrene |] main, wherein Danubius iklls^ 
Shall by this battle be the bloody sea : 
The wandering sailors of proud Italy 
Shall meet those Christians, fleeting with the 

tide, 
Beating in heaps sgainst their argosies. 
And make fidr Europe, mounted on her bull, 
Trapp'd with the wealth and riches of the world. 
Alight^ and wear a woful mouxniog weed. 

OmM, Yet, stout Oreanes, pro-rex of the world, 
Since Tamburlaine hath mustered all his men. 
Marching from Cairo % northward, with his camp. 
To Alexandria and the frontier towns^ 
Meaning to make a conquest of our land, 

• Ort.] Omitted in the old eda. 

f fttvy] ^ 0- huge. 

t eu< tt«] So the 8to.— The4to "out o£" 

I ehampim] L e. champaign. 

n nrrmt] le. Vedltemmean (bat the Danube flOIa 
Into the Black Bea.) 

H Cain] Old eda " Calrotn : ** bnt they an not oon- 
slfltent In the spelling of thla name ; afterwarda (p. 4^ 
seo. ool.) they have "Osrio." 
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'Tib requiflite to parle for a peace 
With Sigismmid, the king of Hungary, 
And save our forces for tiie hot asBaulta 
Proud Tamburlaine intends Natolia. 

Ore, Yioeroy of Byron, wisely hast thou said. 
My realm, the centre ff our empeiy. 
Once lost, all Turkey would be overthrown ; 
And for that cause the Christians shall have 

peace. 
Sclavonians, AlTnaiTi% Butters, Mufib, and Danes, 
Fear * not Orcanea, but great Tamburlaine ; 
Nor he, but Fortune that hath made him 

great 
We have revolted Qreoians, Albanese, 
Sicilians, Jews, Arabians, Turks, and Moors, 
Natolians, Sorian8,t black X Egyptians, 
niyrians, Thracians, and Bithynians,§ 
Enough to swallow forceless Sigismund, 
Tet scarce enough t' encounter Tamburlaine. 
He brings a world of people to the field, 
From Scythia to the oriental plage || 
Of India, where raging Lantchidol 
Beats on the regions with his boisterous blows, 
That never seaman yet discovered. 
All Asia is in arms with Tamburlaine, 
Even from the midst of fiery Cancer's tropic 
To Amazonia under Capricorn ; 
And thence, as far as Arohipelsgo, 
All Afric is in arms with Tamburlaine : 
Therefore, viceroy,! the Christians must have 

peace. 

• Ftarl i •. frighten. 

t 8oriaiu\ So th« 4to.— Here the 8yo has "gyriaiu"; 
but elsewhere in this See. Pari of the play it agrees with 
the 4to InhaTing **8oriaiu,*' and **8mrin** (which occuzs 
repeatedly,— the King of Sarin being one of the chaxao- 
tetaX^Compare Jonson's Fox, act iT. sa 1 ; 
"whether a ship^ 
Newly anly'd from Soria, or from 
Any snspeoted part of all the Leranty 
Be guilty of the plague," Ac. 
on which passage Whalley remarks; "The dty Tyrc, 
from whence the whole cr)unti7 had its name^ -was 
andently called Zwr or Zor; since the Arabs erected 
their empire in the East, it has been again called £iir, and 
is at this day known by no other name in those parts. 
Benoe the Italians formed their Saria.** 
X Uaek\ So the Svo.— The 4to "and Uodk" 
I Sgypttant, 

mrriant, Thraekau, and SUhyniam] So the 8to 
(except that bj a misprint it gives "Illioians'*>.*-The 
4tohas,— 

Fred. And we fhnn Burope to the same Intent 
iZIiriasu, Thracians, and BUhyniam ** / 
aline wliioh belongs to a later part of the soeneCsee next 
ooL) being unaccountably inserted here. 
pfagel I e. region. So the Svo.— The 4to ** Flaco." 
*| wcerojr] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to " Vioo-royea." 



Enter BxoxBinTin). Fbsdkbick, Baldwin, and their tram, 
vith dnoM andtnunpeta. 

Siff, Orcanes, (as our legates promis'd thee,) 
We, with our peers, have crossed Danubiua' 

stream, • 

To treat of friendly peace or deadly war. 
Take which thou wilt ; for, as the Romans us'd, 
I here present thee with a naked sword : 
Wilt thou have war, then shake this blade at me ; 
If peace, restore it to my hands again, 
And I will sheathe it^ to confirm the same. 

Ore. Stay, Sigismund : forgett'st thou I am he 
That with the cannon shook Yienna-walls, 
And made it dance upon the continent^ 
As when the massy substance of the earth 
Quiver[s] about the axle-tree of heaven ? 
Foigett'st thou that I sent a shower of darts, 
Mingled with powdered shot and feathered steel. 
So thick upon theblink-ey'd burghers' heads, 
That thou thyself, then County Palatine, 
The Eling of Boheme,* and the Austric Duke, 
Sent heralds out» which basely on their knees, 
In all your names, desir'^ a truce of met 
Forgett'st thou that, to have me raise my si^ge^ 
Waggons of gold were set before my tent, 
Stampt with the princely fowl that in her vrings 
Carries the fearful thunderbolts of Jove ? 
How canst thou think of this, and offer wart 

iS^. Vienna was besieged, and I was there, 
Then County Palatine, but now a king, 
And what we did was in extremity 
But now, Orcanes, view my royal host, 
That hides these plains, and seems as vast and 

wide 
As doth the desert of Arabia 
To those that stand on Bagdet'sf lofty tower, 
Or as the ocean to the traveller 
That rests upon the snowy Appenines ; 
And tell me whether I should stoop so low. 
Or treat of peace with the Katolian king. 

Oast, Kings of Natolia and of Hungary, 
We came from Turkey to confirm a league. 
And not to dare each other to the field. 
A friendly parle t might become you both. 

IVed. And we from Europe, to the same 
intent;§ 
Which if your general refuse or scorn, 

* BoKeme] L e. Bohemia. 

t Boffdeee} So the Sto in act v. sc. 1. Here it has 
" Badgeths " : ttie 4to " Baieths." 

t parle] So the 8yo.— Here the 4to "parley," but be- 
fore, repeatedly, " parle." 

ft Fred. And tee from Europe^ to the eame iiUeiU] Bo the 
Sto.— The 4to, which gives this lino in an earlier part ot 
the soene (see note ft, preceding coL)^ omits it here. 
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Otit tents are pitched, our men stand * in array, 
Ready to chaise you ere you stir your feet. 

Ore, So prest t are we : but y et» if Sigismund .. 
Speak as a friend, and stand not upon tenns. 
Here is Ida sword ; let peace be ratified 
On these conditions specified before. 
Drawn with advice of our ambassadors. 

8ig. Then here I sheathe it, and give thee my 
hand. 
Never to draw it out, or t manage arms 
Against thyself or thy confederates. 
But, whilst I live, will be at truce with thee. 

Ore. But, Sigismund, confirm it with an oath, 
And swear in sight of heaven and by thy 
Christ. 

Sig, By Him that made the world and sav'd 
my soul. 
The Son of God and issue of a maid. 
Sweet Jesus Christ, I solemnly protest 
And vow to keep this peace inviolable ! 

Ore, By sacred Mahomet, the friend of Qod, 
Whose holy Alcoran remains with us. 
Whose glorious body, when he left the world, 
Clos'd in a coffin mounted up the air. 
And hung on stately Mecca's temple-roof, 
I swear to keep this truce inviolable ! 
Of whose conditions § and our solemn oaths, 
Sign'd with our hands, each shall retain a scroll. 
As memorable witness of our league. 
Now, Sigismund, if any Christian king 
Encroach upon the confines of thy realm. 
Send word, Orcanes of Natolia 
Confirm'd || this league beyond Danubius* stream. 
And they will, trembling, sound a quick retreat; 
So am I feared among all nations. 

Sig. If any heathen potentate or king 
Invade Natolia, Sigismund will send 
A hundred thousand horse train'd to the war. 
And back'd by HI stout lanciers of Qermany, 
The strength and sinews of the imperial seat 

Ore. I thank thee, Sigismund ; but, when I war. 
All Asia Minor, Africa, and Qreece, 
Follow my standard and my thundering drums. 
Come, let us go and banquet in our tents : 
I will despatch chief of my army hence 
To fiur Natolia and to Trebizon, 
To stay my coming 'gainst proud Tamburlaine : 
Friend Sigismund, and peers of Hungary, 

♦ dand] So the 8vo.— The 4to "are.** 

t pres£] L 6. ready. 

X ,or] So the 8vo.— The 4to "and." 

i oondiiiont] So the 4to.— The 8vo "condition." 

B Cbnfirm'd] So the 4 to.— The 8vo "Conflrme.'* 

% 6yJ So the Svo.— The 4to " with." 



Come, banquet and carouse with us a while. 
And then depart we to our territories. [Exeumt. 



SCENE 11. 
Enter CAXXAPnr^ and Alksda hit keeper. 

Call. Sweet Almeda, pity the ruthful plight 
Of CaUapine, the son of Bajaaeth, 
Bom to be monarch of the western world, 
Tet here detain'd by cruel Tamburlaine. 

^Im, My lord, I pity it» and with my heart 
Wish your release ; but he whose wrath is death. 
My sovereign Jord, renowmid* Tamburlaine, 
Forbids you further liberty than this. 

CaU, Ah, were I now but half so eloquent 
To paint in words what I '11 perform in deeds, 
I know thou wouldst depart from hence with me ! 

Aim, Not for all Afrio : therefore move me not. 

CaU, Yet hear me speak, my gentle Almeda. 

Aim. No speech to that end, by your favour, 
sir. 

CaU. By Cairo t runs — 

Aim. No talk of running, I teU you, sir. 

CaU. A little further, gentle Almeda, 

Aim. Well, sir, what of thisi 

OalL By Cairo runs to Alexandria-bay 
Barotes' stream t, wherein at § anchor lies 
A Turkish galley of my royal fieet. 
Waiting my coming to the river-side. 
Hoping by some means I shall be releas'd ; 
Which, when I come aboard, will hoist up sail^ 
And soon put forth into the Terrene || sea. 
Where,! 'twixt the isles of Cyprus and of Crete, 
We quickly may in Turkish seas arrive. 
Then shalt thou see a hundred kings and more. 
Upon their knees, all bid me welcome home. 
Amongst so many crowns of bumish'd gold. 
Choose which thou wUt, all are at thy command : , 
A thousand galleys, mann'd with Christian slaves, 
I freely give thee, which shall cut the Straits, • 

And bring armadoes, from ** the coasts of Spain, | 

' i 

* renoiomid] See note i|, p. 11. (Here the oldeds. agree.) 
t Cairo] Old edfl. " Carlo." See note H, p. 43. 
t ttream] Oldeda. **itreame8." 
( <UJ So the 4to.— TheSvo "an." 
I] Terrene] i. e. Mediterranean. 

^ When] Altered by the modem edlton to " Whence," 
—an alteration made by one of them also In a speech at 
p. 48, sec ooL, which may he oom]pared with the present 
one,— 

*' Therefore I took my coarse to Manioo, 
Wkertt unresisted, I remov'd my camp ; 
And, by the coast," 4cc. 
•• from] So the 4to.— The Bvo « to." 
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Fraughted with gold of rich America : 

The Grecian virgins shall attend on thee^ 

Skilful in music and in amorous lays, 

As fair as was Pygmalion's ivoxy gir^ 

Or lovely Id metamorphosed : 

With naked negroes shall thy coach be drawn, 

And, as thou rid'st in triimiph through the 

streets. 
The pavement underneath thy bharioi-wheels 
With Turkey-carpets shall be covert, 
And cloth of arras hung about the walls. 
Fit objects for thy princely eye to pierce : 
A hundred bassoes, cloth'd in crimson silk, 
Shall ride before thee on Barbarian steeds ; 
And, when thou goeet, a golden canopy 
Enchas'd with precious stones, which shine as 

bright 
As that &ir veil that covers all the world, 
When Phcebus, leaping from his hemisphere, 
Descendeth downward to th' Antipodes ; — 
And more than this, for all I cannot tell. 

Aim. How far henoe lies the galley, say youl 

Call. Sweet Almeda, scarce half a league from 
henoe. 

Aim. But need * we not be spied going aboard ? 

Call. Betwixt the hollow hanging of ahill^ 
And orookM bending of a craggy rock, 
The sails wrapt up, the mast and tacklings down. 
She lies so close that none can find her out. 

Aim. I like that well : but, tell me, my lord, 
if I should let you go, would you be as good as 
your word? shall I be made a king for my 
labour? 

Call. As I am Callapine the emperor, 
And by the hand of Mahomet I swear, 
Thou shalt be crown'd a king, and be my mate ! 

Aim. Then here I swear, as I am Almeda, 
Tour keeper under Tamburlaine the Great, 
(For that 's the style and title I have yet,) 
Although he sent a thousand armM men 
To intercept this haughty enterprize. 
Yet would I venture to conduct your grace. 
And die before I brought you back again t 

Call. Thanks, gentle Almeda: then let us 
haste. 
Lest time be past, and lingering let f us both. 

Aim. When you will, my lord : I am ready. 

Call. Even straight: — and farewell, cursM 
Tamburlaine t 
Now go I to revenge my father^s death. 

{Bxeunt 



* need] i. e. must, 
t Itf]Le. hinder. 



SCENE IIL 

BnUr Tambublaivx, Zemocrat^ and their three »oru, 
Calyfbab, Amtbas, and Cklebxnus, vUh drums and 
trvmpett. 

Tomb. Now, bright Zenoorate, the world's fair 

eye. 
Whose beams illuminate the lamps of heaven. 
Whose cheerful looks do clear the cloudy air. 
And clothe it in a crystal livery. 
Now rest thee here on fair Larissa-plains, 
Where Egypt and the Turkish empire part 
Between thy sons, that shall be emperors. 
And every one commander of a world. 
Zeno, Sweet Tamburlaine, when wilt thou 

leave these arms, 
And save thy sacred person free from scathe, 
And dangerous chances of the wrathful war ? 
Tamb. When heaven shall cease to move on 

both the poles. 
And when the ground, whereon my soldiers 

march. 
Shall rise aloft and touch the homdd moon ; 
And not before, my sweet Zenocrate. 
Sit up, and rest thee like a lovely queen. 
So ; now she sits in pomp and majesty. 
When these, my sons, more precious in mine 

eyes 
Than all the wealthy kingdoms I subduM, 
Plac'd by her side, look on their mother's &oe. 
But yet methinks their looks ai-e amorous, 
Not martial as the sons of Tamburlaine : 
Water and air, being symboliz'd in one. 
Argue their want of courage and of wit ; 
Their hair as white as milk, and soft as down, 
(Which should be like the quills of porcupines. 
As black as jet, and hard as iron or steel,) 
Bewrays they are too dainty for the wars ; 
Their fingers made to quaver on a lute, 
Their arms to hang about a lady's neck. 
Their legs to dance and caper in the air. 
Would make me think thim bastards, not my sons. 
But that 1 know they Issu'd from thy womb, 
That never look'd on man but Tamburlaine. 
Zeno. My gracious lord, they have their 

mother's looks, 
But, when they list, their conquering father's 

heart. 
This lovely boy, the youngest of the three, 
Not long ago bestrid a Scythian steed. 
Trotting the ring, and tilting at a glove. 
Which when he tainted * with his slender rod, 

* tainted] Le. touched, atmok lightly; seoBlohard- 
aon's Did. in v. 
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He rein'd him itraight^ and mmde him bo curret 
Ab I cried out for fear he ahould have &I11. 
Tomb. Well done^ my boy t thou ahalt have 

ahield and lance. 
Armour of proo^ horsey hehn, and onrtle-axe^ 
And I will teaoh thee how to ohaige thy foe^ 
And hannlesB nm among the deadly pikea. 
If thoa wilt loye the wars and follow me, 
Thon shalt be made a king and reign with me. 
Keeping in iron cagea emperors. 
If thou exceed thy elder brothers' worth. 
And shine in complete yirtae more than they, 
Thou shalt be king before them, and thy seed 
Shall issue crownkl from their mother^s womK 
CeL Tee, father; you shall see me, if I live, 
Have under me as many kings as you, 
And march with audi a multitude of men 
As all the world shall * tremble at their view. 
Tcmh. These words assure me, boy, thou art 

my son. 
When I am old and cannot manage arms, 
Be thou the scourge and terror of tha world. 

Amy. Why may not I, my lord, as well as he^ 

Be term'd the scourge and terror oft the world ? 

Tomb. Be all a soouige and terror to:): the 

world. 
Or else yon are not sons of Tamburlaine. 
Oaly, But> while my brothers follow arms, my 

lord. 
Let me accompany my gracious mother : 
They are enough to conquer all the world, 
And you have won enough for me to keep. 
Tomb. Bastardly boy, sprung § from some 

coward's loins. 
And not the issue of great Tamburlaine I 
Of all the provinces I have subdu'd 
Thou shalt not have a foot, unless thou bear 
A mind courageous and invincible ; 
For he shall wear the crown of Persia 
Whose head hath deepest scars, whose breast 

most wounds. 
Which, being wroth, sends lightning from his 

eyes. 
And in the furrows of his frowning brows 
Harbours revenge, war, death, and cruel^; 
For in a field, whose superficies R 

* Aatt] 80 the Svo.— The 4to " should." 
t 0/] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to " to." 
^ to] 80 the 8V0.— The 4to "of." 
i tpnmff] 80 the 8to.— The 4to •' Bproog " .—Bee notet, 
d.14. 

B wuperfieiu} Old eds. *'tnperfluitieflL'' ~ (In act UL 
se. 4, we have^ 

'* the ooncave »upefJleU$ 
Of Jove's vast palace." ) 



Is covei'd with a liquid purple veil. 

And sprinkled with the brains of slaughtered 



My royal chair of state shall be advanc'd ; 
And he that ioeans to place himself therein. 
Must ojxM wade up to the chin in blood. 

Zeno. My lord, such speeches to our prinoely 
sons 
Dismay their minds before they come to prove 
The wounding troubles angry war affords. 

Od, No^ madam, these are speeches fit for os ; 
For, if his chair were in a sea of blood, 
I would prepare a ship and sail to it, 
Ere I would lose the title of a king. 

Amy. And I would strive to swim through* 
pools of blood. 
Or make a bridge of murder*d carcasses^f 
Whose arches should be fram'd with bones of 

Turks, 
Ere I would lose the title of a king. 

Tomb. Well, lovely boys, ye shall be emperors 
both, 
Stretching your conquering arms from east to 

west: — 
And, sirrah, if you mean to wear a crown. 
When we:t shall meet the Turkish deputy 
And all his viceroys, snatch it from his head, 
And cleave his pericranion with thy sword. 

Caly, If any man will hold him, I will strike. 
And cleave him to the channel § with my sword. 

Tomb. Hold him, and cleave him too, or I '11 
cleave thee ; 
For we will march against them presently. 
Theridamas^ Techelles, and Casane 
Promised to meet me on Larissa-plains, 
With hosts a-piece against this Turkish crew ; 
For I have sworn by sacred Mahomet 
To make it parcel ot my empery. 
The trumpets sound ; Zenocrate, they come. 

Snier TaKamAMAS, and M« traUi, trith dnmi <md 
trvrnptt*. 

Welcome, Theridamas, kmg of Argier. 

Tker, My lord, the great and mighty Tambur- 
laine, 
Arch-monarch of the world, I offer here 
My crown, myself and all the power I have. 
In all affection at thy kingly feet 

Tamb. Thanks, good Theridamas. 



• thrmiffh} 80 the 4to.— The 8to "thorow." 
t earccutsaf] So the 8yo.->-The 4to "carloiew 
t «m] So the 8vo.— The 4to "yon (you)." 
I ckannd] L e. collar, neck,— oollar-bcneu 
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Thtr, Under my coloora march ten thousand 
Greeks, 
And of Argier and Afiio's frontier towns 
Twice twenty thousand Taliant men-at*anna ; 
All which haye sworn to sack Natolia. 
Five hundred brigandines are under BaQ, 
Meet for your service on the sea, my lord, 
That^ launching from Argier to Tripoly, 
Will quickly ride before Natolia, 
And batter down the castles on the short. 

Tcm^, Well said, Aigier ! receive thy erown 
again. 

Bnier UsniccASAirB osnd Tkchelles. 
Elings of Morocco* and of Fez, welcome. 

TJtvm, Magnificent and peerless Tamburlaine, 
I and my neighbour king of Fez have brought, 
To aid thee in this Turkish expedition, 
A hundred thousand expert soldiers ; 
From Azamor to Tunis near the sea 
Is Barbary unpeopled for thy sake. 
And all the men in armour under me^ 
Which with my crown I gladly oflTer thee. 

TaitA. Thanks, king of Morocco : take your 
crown again. [god, 

Ttck. And, mighty Tamburlaine, our earthly 
Whose looks make this inferior world to quake, 
I here present thee with the crown of Fez, 
And with an host of Moors train'd to the war,t 
Whose coal-black faces make their foes retire. 
And quake for fear, as if infernal^ Jove, 
Meaning to aid thee § in these || Turkish arms, 
Should pierce the black circumference of hell. 
With ugly Furies bearing fiery flags. 
And millions of his strong^ tormenting spirits : 
From strong Tesella unto Biledull 
All Barbary is unpeopled for thy sake. 

Tamh, Thanks, king of Fez : take here thy 
crown again. 
Tour presence, loving friends and fellow-kings, 
Makes me to surfeit in conceiving joy : 
If all the crystal gates of Jove's high court 
Were open'd wide, and I might enter in 
To see the state and majesty of heaven, 
It could not more delight me than your sight. 
Now will we banquet on these plains a while, 
And after march to Turkey with our camp, 

* MvroceQ\ The old eds. here, and In the next speech, 
** Morocns " ; but see note t, p. 22. 

t wit\ So the 8vo.— The 4to "warrea.** 

X if infemal] So theSyo.— The 4to " \f the in/emaU.'* 

ft tJue] Old ode. "them." 

li thoK] So the 4to.— The Sto "this.'* 

% atrong) A mistake,— occasioned by the word " strong" 
in the next line. 



In number more than are the drops that fall 

When Boreas rents a thousand swelling clouds ; 

And proud Orcanes of Natolia 

With all his viceroys shall be so afiraud, 

That^ though the stones, as at Deucalion's flood. 

Were tum'd to men, he should be overeome. 

Such lavish will I make of Turkish blood. 

That Jove shall send his wingdd messenger 

To bid me sheathe my sword and leave the field ; 

The sun, unable to sustain the sight. 

Shall hide his head in Thetis' watery lap. 

And leave his steeds to fair Bootes'* charge ; 

For half the world shall parish in this fight 

But now, my friends. Jet me examine ye ; 

How have ye spent your absent time from me ? 

Uswn. My lord^ our men of Barbary have 
march'd 
Four hundred miles with armour on their backs, 
And lain in leaguerf fifteen months and more ; 
For, since we left you at the Soldan's courts 
We have subdu'd the southern Guallatia, 
And all the land unto the coast of Spain ; 
We kept the narrow Strait of Jubalter, t 
And made Canaria call us kings and lords : 
Yet never did they recreate themselves, 
Or cease one day from war and hot alarms ; 
And therefore let them rest a while^ my lord. 

Tomb, They shall, Casane, and 'tis time, i'&ith. 

Tech, And I have maroh'd along the river Nile 
To Machda, where the mighty Christian priest, 
Call'd John the Great, § sits in a milk-white 

robe. 
Whose triple mitre I did take by force. 
And made him swear obedience to my crown. 
From thence unto Cazates did I maroh. 
Where Amazonians met me in the field. 
With whom, being women, I vouchsaf d a league. 
And with my power did march to Zanzibar, 
The western part of Afric, where I view'd 
The Ethiopian sea, rivers and lakes. 
But neither man nor child in all the land : 
Therefore I took my course to Manico, 
Where, 11 unresisted, I remoVd my camp ; 
And, by the coast of Byather,1I at last 

• SMetT] So the 4to.— The 8vo "Boetee." 

t leaguer] 1. e. camp. 

t /u6att4?r] Here the old eds. have "Glbralter"; bat 
in the First Part of this play they have " JwbaUir " : see 
p. 2C, first col. 

% the mighty Chrittian Priest, • 

CtdTd John the Great] Concerning the fkbulous personal^ 
Pretter John^ see Nares's Oloss. in v. 

II Where] See note ^, p. 46. 

^ Byatfter] The editor of 1826 printed "Biafor": bot 
it is very doubtful if Marlowe wrote the names of places 
correctly. 
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I came to Cubar, where the negroes dweU, 
And, conquering that, made haste to Nubia. 
There, having sack'd Bomo, the kingly seat, 
I took the king and led him bound in chains 
Unto Damascus,* where I stay'd before. 
Tomb. Well done, Techelles ! — What saith 

Theridamasi 
Thar. I left the confines and the bounds of 

Afrio, 
And madef a voyage into Europe, 
Where, by the river Tyras, I subdu'd 
Stoka, Podolia, and Codemia ; 
Then oross'd the sea and came to Obliay 
And Nigra Silv% where the devils dance, 
Which, in despite of them, I set on fire. 



From thence I cross'd the gulf call'd by the 

name 
Mare Majore of the inhabitants. 
Tet shall my soldiers make no period 
Until Natolia kneel before your feet. 
Tomb. Then will we triumph, banquet and 

carouse; 
Cooks shall have pensions to provide us cates. 
And glut us with the dainties of the world ; 
Lachryma Christi and Calabrian wines 
Shall common soldiers drink in quaffing bowls. 
Ay, liquid gold, when we have conquer'd him,* 
Mingled with coral and with orient f pearL 
Comoi let us banquet and carouse the whiles. 

[JEcfMU. 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. 

BOkt SioxBinniD, Fbkdsbxck, and BAiJ>wiir, vUh ihebr 
train. 

Sig, Now say, my lords of Buda and Bohemia, 
What motion is it that inflames your thoughts. 
And stiiB your valours to such sudden arms) 

FretL Tour majesty remembers, I am sure. 
What cruel slaughter of our Christian bloods 
These heathenish Turks and pagans lately made 
Betwixt the dty Zula and Danubius ; 
How through the midst of Varna and Bulgaria, 
And almost to the vexy walls of Rome, 
They have, not long since, massacred our 

camp. 
It resteth now, then, that your majesty 
Take all advantages of time and power^ 
And work revenge upon these infidels. 
Tour highness knows, for Tamburlaine's repair. 
That strikes a terror to all Turkish hearts, 
Natolia hath diBmias'd fche greatest part 
Of all his army, pitch'd against our power 
Betwixt Cutheia and Ormioius' mounts 
And sent them marching up to Belgasar, 
Aeanth% Antioch, and CsBsarea, 
To aid the kings of Soria:]: and Jerusalem. 
Now, then, my lord, advantage take thereof, § 
And issue suddenly upon the rest ; 



* Danuueus} Here the old eds. " DamMco." Seo note \ 
p. 31. 
t And made, Ac] A word dropt oat from this line. 
X Soria] Bee note t, p. 44. 
I Uurto/] So the 8vo.— The 4to "heeceot" 



That^ in the fortune of their overthrow, 
We may discourage all the pagan troop 
That dare attempt to war with Christians. 

8ig. But calls not, then, your grace to me> 
mory 
The league we lately made vrith King Orcanes, 
Confirm'd by oath and articles of peace. 
And calling Christ for record of our truths ) 
This should be treachery and violence 
Against the grace of our profession. 

Bald, No whit, my lord; for with such in- 
fidels. 
In whom no faith nor true religion rests^ 
We are not bound to those accomplishments 
The holy laws of Christendom enjoin ; 
But^ as the faith which they profanely plight 
Is not by necessary policy 
To be esteem'd assurance for ourselves, 
So that we vow$ to them should not infringe 
Our liberty of arms and victory. * 

Sig. Though I confess the oaths they undertake 
.Breed little strength to our security, 
Tet those infirmities that thus defame 
Their faiths, § their honours, and religion, || 
Should not give us presumption to the like. 

• him] I e. the king of Natolia. 

t wieat] Old edij. "orientall" and " oriental."— Both 
in onr autiior's Faiahu and in his Jew qf Malta we have 
" orient poarl** 

t that we vow] i. e. that which we vow. So the 8vo. — 
The 4to " what %k vow.** Neither of the modem editors 
understanding the passage, they printed ** we that vow." 

§ faiUu] So the 8vo.— The 4to "fame." 

II and reunion] Old eds. " and their reUgion.'* 
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Our fkiths are BOund» aud must be odnsummate,* 
Religious, righteous, and inviolate. 

Frtd. Assure your grace, 'tis superstition 
To stand so strictly on dispensive faith ; 
And, should we lose the opportunity 
That Qod hath given to yenge our ChriBtianaT 

death. 
And scourge their foul blasphdmous paganism^ 
As fell to Saul, to Bahuun, and the rest, 
That would not kill and curse at Gk>d'B oom< 

mand, 
So surely will the vengeance of the Highest, 
^nd jealous anger of his fearful arm. 
Be poured with rigour on our sinful heads, 
If wo neglect this t oflTer'd victory. 

8ig, Then arm, my lords, and issue suddenly. 
Giving commandment to our general host, 
With expedition to assail the pagan. 
And take the victory our Qod hath given. 

[AMdtf. 



SCENE II. 

BnitT Oboakes, Oazellub, and Uribassa, witA tiMr 
train. 

Ore, Qazcllus, Uribassa, and the rest, 
Now will we march from proud Orminiua' mount 
To fair Natolia, where our neighbour kings 
Expect our power and our royal presence, 
T* encounter with the cruel Tamburlaine, 
That nigh Larissa sways a mighty hosty 
And with the thunder of his martial X tools 
Makes earthquakes in the hearts of men and 
heaven. 

Qixz. And now oome we to make his sinews 
shake 
With greater power than erst his pride hath felt. 
An hundred kings, by scores, will bid him arms. 
And hundred thousands subjects to each score : 
Which, if a shower of wounding thunderbolts 
Should break out of the bowels of the clouds, 
And fall as thick as hail upon our heads. 
In partial aid of that proud Scythian, 
Tot should our courages and steelM crests^ 



* cdnnuiifflaf«] Old eds. "oonsfnuato.** The modem 
editors print "contlnuate," a word which oecura In 
ShAkospeare's Timon <kf AthenSt act L bc. 1., but which 
the metre determines to be inadmissible in the present 
paMSfire.— The Revd. J. Mitford proposes '* continent," 
in the sense of— restraining firom violence, 
t tkU] So the 8vo.— The 4to " the." 
% nuLHiai] So the 4to.— The Svo " materlalL" 



And numbers, more than infinite, of men. 
Be able lo withstand and conquer him. 

Uri. Methinks I see how glad the Christian 
king 
Is made for joy of our* admitted tmoe, 
That could not but before be terrified 
Withf onaoquainted power of oar host. 

SnUr a Messenger. 

Met8. Arm, dread sovereign, and my noble 
lords ! . 
The treacherous army of the Christians^ 
Taking advantage of your slender power. 
Comes marching on us, and determines stnugfat 
To bid us battle for our dearest lives. 

Ore. Traitors, villains, damnM ChristianB f 
Have I not here the artitdes of peace 
And solemn covenants we have both confiim'd. 
He by his Christ, and I by Mahomet f 

Oca, HeU and confusion light upon their haadB, 
That with such treason seek our overthrow. 
And care so little for their prophet Christ I 

Ore Can there be such deceit in Christians, 
Or treason in the fleshly heart of man. 
Whose shape is figure of the highest God I 
Then, if there be a Christ, as Christians say. 
But in their deeds deny him for their Christ, 
If he be son to overliving Jove, 
And hath the power of his outstretohdd ann. 
If he be jealous of his name and honour 
As is our holy prophet Mahomet, 
Take here these papers as our saorifice 
And witness of thy servant's t perjury ! 

[He tean to pieee$ the artidu <ff peace. 
Open, thou shining veil of Cynthia, 
And make a passage from th' empyreal heaven. 
That he that sits on high and never sleeps. 
Nor in one place is drcumscriptible. 
But every where fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour. 
May, in his endless power and purity. 
Behold and venge this traitor^s peijuiy t 
Thou, Christy that art esteem'd omnipotent^ 
If thou wilt prove thyself a perfect God, 
Worthy the worship of all faithful hearts, 
Be now revenged upon this traitor's soul. 
And make the power I have left behind 
(Too little to defend our guiltless lives) 
Sufficient to discomfit^ and confound 



• our] So the 4to.— The 8vo ** your/* 

t With] So the 4to.— The 8vo " Which." 

X thyMTvanft] He means Blgismund. So a taw lines 
after, "this traitor's peijuiy." 

§ diteonsfti] Old eds. " discomfort.'* (Compare the first 
line of the next scene.) 
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The tnutlesB force of those false ChristiaiiB t — 
To anxifl, my lords 1 * on Christ still let us cry : 
If iheie be Christ, we shall have victory. 

[BaeetmL 



SCENE IIL 

Alannt qf battle fritkin. Bnter SioiSKrvD 
wnotded. 

8ig. Disoomfited is all the Christianf host, 
And God hath thonder'd vengeanoe from on high, 
For my aconrs'd and hateful peijury. 
O just and dreadful punlsher of sin, 
Let the dishonour of the pains I feel 
In this my mortal well-deservdd wound 
End all my penanoe in my sudden death ! 
And let this death, wherein to sin I die, 
GonceiTe a second life in endless mercy 1 [Dies. 

Snter Obcakks, OAXZLLua^ Ubibabsa, tvUh ethen. 

jOre. Now lie the Christians bathing in their 
bloods, 
And Christ or Mahomet hath been my fiiend. 

Oaz. See, here the peijur*d traitor Hungary, 
Bloody and breathless for his villany ! 

Ore. Now shall his barbarous body be a prey 
To beasts and fowls, and all the winds shall 

breathe. 
Through shady leaves of every senseless tree. 
Murmurs and hisses for his heinous sin. 
Now scalds his soul in the Tartarian streams^ 
And feeds upon the baneful tree of hell, 
That Zoacum,^ that fruit of bitterness, 
That in the midst of fire is ingrafTd, 
Yet flourisheth, as Flora in her pride, 
With apples like the heads of damnM fiends. 
The devils there, in chains of quenchless flame. 
Shall lead his soul, through Orcus' burning gul( 
From pain to pain, whose change shall never end. 
What say'st thou yet, Qazellus, to his foil. 
Which we referred to justice of his Christ 
And to his power, which here appears as fldl 
As rnys of Cynthia to the clearest sight 1 

Chs, 'Tis but the fortune of the wars, my lord, 
loee power is often prov'd a miracle. 

Ore Tet in my thoughts shall Christ be 
honoured, 






• torrft] So the 8vo.— The 4to "lord." 
t Christian] So the 8yo.— The4to "Christiana." 
t Zoaaun] " Or ZcJckim.— The description of this tree 
is taken from a fable in the Koran, chap. 87." BdL 1886. 



Not doing Mahomet an* injury. 
Whose power had share in this our victory ; 
And, since this miscreant hath disgrac'd his faith. 
And died a traitor both to heaven and earth, 
We will both watch and ward shall keep his 

trunkt 
Amidst these plains for fowls to prey upon. 
Go, Uribassa, give:): it straight in chazge. 

Uri, I will, my lord. [Eaeit. 

Ore And now, OaseUus, let us haste and meet 
Our army, and our brother[8] of Jerusalem, 
Of Soria,§ Trebizon, and Amasia, 
And happily, with full Natolian bowls « 

Of Qreekish wine, now let us celebrate 
Our happy conquest and his angry fata [ExeumL 



SCENE IV. 

The anroi is drami, and ZmsocBLTK ii dUewered lying m 
herbtd qf ttaU ; TAXBURLAnrs sitting by her,- tkrt« 
Phyaicians about her bed, temperirtg potions ; her three 
sons, Caltphas, Amtkas, and Cslebinus; Tbjdu- 
DAJiASk Tbohslubb, and Usuxcasaiix. 

Tamb. Black is the beauty of the brightest day ; 
The golden ball of heaven's eternal fire. 
That danc'd with glory on the silver waves, 
Now wants the fuel that inflam'd his beams ; 
And all with faintness, and for foul disgrace. 
He binds his temples with a frowning cloud, 
Ready to darken earth with endless night. 
Zenocrate, that gave him light and life. 
Whose eyes shot fire from theirH ivory browB,1[ 
And tempered every soul with lively heat, 
Now by the malice of the angry skies, 
Whose jealousy admits no second mate, 
Draws in the comfort of her latest breath. 
All dazzled with the heUish mists of death. 
Now walk the aogels on the walls of heaven, 
As sentinels to warn th' immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocrate : 
Apollo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently look*d upon this** loathsoiAe earth, 

• an] So the 8vo.— The 4to " any." 

f We wiU both vatehand ward shaU Hep his trunk] i. e. 
We will that both watch, &o. Bo the 4toi.— The Svo ham 
"andJbeepe." 

t Uribassa, give] So the 8vo.— The 4to " Vribeusat and 
ffiue." 

ft Soria] See note f, p. 44. 

|] their] So the 4to.— Not Inthe 8m 

t brows] Old eda. "bowers." 
•* this] So the 8vo.-'The 4to '< the." 
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Shine downwardB now no more, but deck the 

heavens 
To entertain divine Zenocrate : 
The crystal springs, whose taste illuminates 
BefinM eyes with an eternal sight, 
Like triM silver run through Paradise 
To entertain divine Zenocrate : 
The oherubins and holy seraphins. 
That sing and play before the King of Rings, 
Use all their voices and their instruments 
To entertain divine Zenocrate ; 
And, in this sweet and curious harmony, 
The god that tunes this music to our souls 
Holds out his hand in highest mijesty 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
Then let some holy trance convey my thoughts 
Up to the palace of th' empyreal heaven, 
That this my life may be as short to me 
As are the days of sweet Sienocrate. — 
Physicians, mU. no* physio do her good 1 

Firtt Phyt, My lord, your majesty shall soon 
perceive, 
An if she pass this fit, the worst is past. 

Tomb. Tell me, how fares my fair Zenocrate 1 

Zmo, I fare, my lord, as other empresses, 
That, when this frail andf transitory flesh 
Hath suok'd the measure of that vital air 
That feeds the body with his dated health. 
Wane with enforo'd and necessary change. 

Tomb, May never such a change transform my 
love. 
In whose sweet being I repose my life ! 
Whose heavenly presence, beautified with health. 
Gives light to Phoebus and the fixM stars ; 
Whose absence makes t the sun and moon as 

dark 
As when, opposed in one diameter. 
Their spheres are mounted on the serpent's 

head, 
Or eize descended to his winding train. 
^ Live still, my love, and so conserve my life. 
Or, dying, be the author§ of my death. 

Zeno. Live still, my lord ; 0, let my sovereign 
live! 
And sooner let the fiery element 
Dissolve, and make your kingdom in the sky. 
Than this base earth should shroud your miyesty ; 
For, should I but suspect your death by mine. 
The comfort of my future happiness, 
And hope to meet your highness in the heavens, 

• no] So the 4tx).— The 8vo " not." 

t oiik] So the 4to.— The 8vo " a." 

t wutltM] S« the 4to.— The 8vo "make." 

§ aulhor] So the 4to.— The 8to "anchor." 



Tum'd to despair, would break my wretched 

breast, 
And fury would confound my present rest. 
But let me die, my love ; yes,* let me die ; 
With love and patience let your true love die : 
Tour grief and fury hurts my second life. 
Yet let me kiss my lord before I die, 
And let me die with kissing of my lord. 
But, since my life is lengthen'd yet a while. 
Let me take leave of these my loving sons. 
And of my lords, whose true nobility 
Have merited my latest memoiy. 
Sweet sons, fiirewell 1 in death resemble me^ 
And in your lives your fiither's exoellence^t 
Some music, and my fit will cease, my lord. 

[ Theif eaUfor mmak. 
Tomb* Proud fury , and intolerable fit, 
That dares torment the body of my love. 
And scourge the scourge of the immortal God ! 
Now are those spheres, where Cupid us'd to sit. 
Wounding the world with wonder and with love. 
Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death. 
Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. 
Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven ; * 
And, had she liv'd before the siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summon'd Greece to arms^ 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos, 
Had not been nam'd in Homer^s Iliads, — 
Her name had been in every line he wrote; 
Or, had those wanton poets, for whose birth 
Old Rome was proud, but gaz'd a while on her. 
Nor Lesbia nor Corinna had been nam'd, — 
Zenocrate had been the argument 
Of every epigram or elegy. 

[7^ music «mn«b— ZsKOGfUTJE diet. 
What, is she dead 1 Techelles, draw thy sword. 
And wound the earth, that it may cleave in twain. 
And we descend into th' infernal vaults. 
To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair. 
And throw them in the triple moat of hell, 
For taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 
Casane and Theridamas, to arms ! 
Raise cavalierosi^ higher than the clouds, 
And with the cannon break the frame of heaven; 
Batter the shining palace of the sun. 
And shiver all the stariy firmament, 
For amorous Jove hath snatch'd my love firom 

hence, 
Meaning to make her stately queen of heaven. 
What god soever holds thee in his arms, 

♦ yw] Oldods. "yet." 

t excellence] So the 4to. — ^The 8vo " excellency." 
t cavalierot] L e. mounds, or elevations of earth, to 
lodge cannon. 
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Giying thee nectar and ainbroeia, 
Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 
Raving, impatient, desperate, and mad. 
Breaking my steeldd lance, with which I burst 
The rusty beams of Janus' temple-doors, 
Letting out Death and tyrannizing War, 
To march with me under this bloody flag ! 
And, if thou pitiest Tamburlaine the Greats 
Come down from heaven, and live with me again ! 
TKer, Ah, good my lord, be patient ! she is 

dead, 
And all this raging cannot make her live. 
Jf words might serve, our voice hath rent the air ; 
If tears, our eyes have watered all the earth ; 
If grief, our murdered hearts have strain'd forth 

blood: 
Nothing prevails,* for she is dead, my lord. 
Ta/mJb. For the it dead/ thy words do pierce 

my soul: 



Ah, sweet Theridamas, say so no more I 
Though she be dead, yet let me think she lives, 
And feed my mind that dies for want of her. 
Where'er her soul be, thou [To the body] shalt 

stay with me, 
Embalm'd with cassia, ambergris, and myrrh. 
Not lapt in lead, but in a sheet of gold. 
And, till I die, thou shalt not be interr'd. 
Then in as rich a tomb as Mausolus'* 
We both will rest, and have onef epitaph 
Writ in as many several languages 
As I have conquered kingdoms with my sword. 
This cursdd town will I consume with fire. 
Because this place bereft me of tny love ; 
The houses, burnt, will look as if they moum'd ; 
And here will I set up her stature,^ 
And march about it with my mourning camp, 
Drooping and pining for Zenocrate. 

IThearroi i» drawn. 



ACT III. 



SCENE L 

MUer ike Knos or Tbzbuon and Soria f, otu bringing a 
ttpord and Uie other a sceptre; next, OROAim king qf 
Natolia, and the Kimo or Jkku»aixu vnth the impe- 
rial crown, after, Callapink; and, after him, other 
Lords and Aimzda. Oroanes and the Kino or 
Jbbusalem crovm Callapine, and the others give him 
iht sceptre. 

Ore, Callapinus Cyricelibes, otherwise Cybelius, 
tBon and successive heir to the late mighty 
emperor Bajazeth, by the aid of God and his 
friend Mahomet, Emperor of Natolia, Jerusalem, 
Trebizon, Soria, Amasia^Thracia, Ilyria, Carmania, 
and all the hundred and thirty kingdoms late 
oontributory to his mighty father, — long live 
Callapinus, Emperor of Turkey 1 

CalL Thzioe-worthy kings, of Natolia and the 
rest, 
I will requite your royal gratitudes 
With all the benefits my empire yields ; 
And, were the sinews of th' imperial seat 
So knit and strengthened as when Bajazeth, 
My royal lord and father, fiU'd the throne. 
Whose eursM fitte It hath so dismembez'd it. 
Then should you see this thief of Scythia, 
This proud usurping king of Persia, 

• prewtiU} Le. availfl. 

t Soria} Bee note f. p. 44. 

t fale] So the 8vo.— The 4to ' 



Do US such honour and supremacy, 

Bearing the vengeance of our father's wrongs, 

As all the world should blot his$ diipiities 

Out of the book of base-born infamies. 

And now I doubt not but your royal cares 

Have so provided for this curskl foe. 

That, since the heir of mighty Bajazeth 

(An emperor so honoured for his virtues) 

Revives the spirits of all || true Turkish hearts, 

In grievous memoxy of his father's shame. 

We shall not need to nourish any doubt. 

But that proud Fortune, who hath foUow'd long^ 

The martial sword of mighty Tamburlaine, 

Will now retain her old inconstancy. 

And raise our honours H to as high a pitch. 

In this our strong and fortunate encounter ; 

For so hath heaven provided my escape 

From all the cruelty my soul sustain'd, 

By this my friendly keeper's happy means. 

That Jove, surcharg'd with pity of our wrongs, 

• Matisolu^] Wronff quantity. 
i one] So the 8vo (" on '* ).— The 4to "our." 
t statvre] See note (, p. 27. -So the 8vo.— The 4to 
" Btatue." Here the metre would be assisted by reading 
"statua*'* which is fluently found in our early writers: 
see my RenKirks on Mr. Cottier's and Mr. Krught's td^ions 
qf Shakespeare, p. 186. 

I his] Oldeda. "our." 

II all] So the Svo.— Omitted m the 4to. 

i honowrs] So the 8vo.— The 4to ** honour. •* 
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Will pour it down in showers on our faeads^ 
Scourging the pride of cursed Tamburlaine. 

Ore, I have a hundred thouaand men in arms ; 
Some that^ in conquest* of the perjured Christian, 
Being a handful to a mighty host. 
Think them in number yet sufficient 
To drink the riyer Nile or Euphrates, 
And for their power enow to win the world. 

K. ofjer. And I as many Ax>m Jerusalem, 
Judsea,t Qara, and Sdavonia'st bounds, 
That on mount Sinai, with their ensigns spread, 
Look like the parti-colout'd clouds of heaven 
That shew fair weather to the neighbour mom. 

K. of 7Ve&. And I as many bring from Trebizon, 
ChiOy Famastro, and Amasia, 
All borderiog on the Mare-Major-sea, 
Riso, Sandna, and the bordering towns 
That touch the end of famous Euphrates, 
Whose courages are kindled with the flames 
The cursed Scythian sets on all their towns. 
And vow to bum the villain's cruel heart. 

K. of Sor. From Soria§ with seventy thousand 
strong, 
Ta'en from Aleppo, Soldino, Tripoly, 
And BO unto my city of Damascus,)] 
I march to meet and aid my neighbour kings ; 
All which will join against this Tamburlaine, 
And bring him captive to your highness' feet. 

Ore. Our battle, then, in martial manner pitch'd. 
According to our ancient use, shall bear 
The figure of the semiciixsled moon. 
Whose horns shall sprinkle through the tainted 

air 
The poison'd brains of this proud Scythian. 

Call, Well, then, my noble lords^ for this my 
friend 
That freed me from the bondage of my foe, 
I think it requisite and honourable 
To keep my promise and to make him king. 
That is a gentleman, I know, at least. 

Aim, That's no matter,^ sir, for being a king; 
or Tamburlaine came up of nothing. 

K. of Jer, Tour majesty, may choose some 
'pointed time. 
Performing all your promise to the full ; 
'Tis naught for your majesty to give a kingdom. 

* in wnxpud\ So the 4to.— The 8vo " <n the eongiud.** 

t Judoea] So the 8vo.— The 4to " Juda." 

t Sdammia't} Old eds. *'8c&loniana" and "Sdauo- 



OaU, Then will I shortly keep my promise, 

Almeda. 
Aim, Why, I thank your migesty. [JBxeiuU, 



% Soria] See note f, p. 44. 

II Jktnuuetu] Here the old eds. "Damasco." See note *, 
p. 81. 

H TfuU'i no matter, &c. J So previously (p. 46, first coL) 
Almeda speaks in prose^ " I like that tvell," &c. 



SCENE n. 

Enter Taxburiaihs and Mt three eons, Caltphas, Aimufl^ 
and Celebintts ; Uhumcasamb ; four Attendants bear- 
ing the hearee of Zcnocrate, and Oie drume eovmding 
a doltfid mar^ ,' the town buminff, 

Tamb, So bum the turrets of this cuzbM town« 
Flame to the highest r^on of the air, 
And kindle heaps of exhalations, 
That, being fiery meteors, may presage 
Death and destruction to the inhabitants I 
Over my zenith hang a blazing star. 
That may endure till heaven be dissolved. 
Fed with tlft fresh supply of earthly dregs, 
Threatening a dearth* and famine to this land ! 
Flying dragons, lightning, fearful thunder-claps. 
Singe these fair plains, and make them seem aa 

black 
As is the island where the Furies mask, 
Compass'd with Lethe, Styx, and Phlegethon, 
Because my dear Zenocrate is dead 1 

Caly, This pillar, plac'd in memory of her. 
Where in Arabian, Hebrew, Greek, ia writ, 
ThU town, being hwmt hy Tamburlaine (he Oreett, 
Forbidt the world to build it up again. 

Amy. And here this mournful streamer shall 
be plac'd. 
Wrought with the Persian and th'f Egyptian 

arms^ 
To signify she was a princess bom. 
And wife unto the monarch of the East 

Cd. And here this table as a register 
Of all her virtues and perfections. 

Taimb, And here the picture of Zenocrate^ 
To shew her beauty which the world admired ; < 
Sweet picture of divine Zenocrate, 
That, hanging here, will draw the gods from 

heaven, 
And cause the stars fix'd in the southern arc^ 
(Whose lovely fiEuses never any view'd 
That have not pass'd the centre's latitude,) 
As pilgrims travel to our hemisphere. 
Only to gaze upon Zenocrate. 
Thou shalt not beautify Larissa-plains, 
But keep within the circle of mine arms : 



• dearth] Old eds. "death.** 

t (A'J So the Svo.— Omitted in the 4ta 
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At every town and castle I besiege, 

Thou Shalt be set upon my royal tent ; 

And, when I meet an army in the field, 

Those* looks will shed suoh influence in my camp, 

As if Beliona, goddess of the war. 

Threw naked swords and snlphur-balls of fire 

Upon the heads of all our enemies. — 

And now, my lords, advance your spears again ; 

Sorrow no more, my sweet Casane, now : 

Boys, leave to mourn; this town shall ever 

xnoum^ 
Being burnt to cinders for your mother's death. 

Caly, If I had wept a sea of tears for her, 
It would not ease the sorrowsf I sustain. 

Amy. Am is that town, so is my heart consum'd 
With grief and sorrow for my mother's death. 

Ckl. My mother^a death hath mortified my 
mind. 
And aozTow stops the passage of my speech. 

Tomb. But now, my boys, leave oS, and list to 
me, 
That mean to teach you rudiments of war. 
Ill have you learn to sleep upon the ground, 
March in your armour thorough watery fens, 
Sustain the scorching heat and freezing cold. 
Hunger and thirst^j^ right adjuncts of the war ; 
And, after this, to scale a castle-wall, 
Besiege a fort, to undermine a town. 
And make whole cities caper in the air : 
Then next* the way to fortify your men ; 
In champion§ grounds what figure serves you best^ 
For which 11 the quinque-angle form is meet, 
Because the comers there may fall more flat 
Whereas^ the fort may fittest be assail'd, 
And sharpest where th' assault is desperate : 
The ditches must be deep ; the** counterscarps 
Narrow and steep; the walls made high and 

broad; 
The bulwarks and the rampires large and strong, 
With cavaHerosrt-f and thick counterforts. 
And room within to lodge six thousand men; 
It must have privy ditches, countermines. 
And secret issuings to defend the ditch ; 
It must have high arginsl^:;: and cover'd ways 
To keep the bulwark-fronte from battery, 



• Tko9e] Old eds. " Whose." 
t tomnn] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "Borrow/' 
t thirtt} So the 4to.— Tho 8vo ** coldo." 
( ehampion] ie. champaign. 
S wAicAJ Old eds. "with." 
if Wheretu] i.e. Where. 
•• tke] 80 the Svo.— The 4to "and." 
ft eavalieroti] See note t, p. 62. 
It arffim} " Argine, IteJ. An embankment, a ram- 
psrL" &{.. 1820. 



And parapets to hide the musketeers. 
Casemates to place the great* artillery. 
And store of ordnance, that from every flank 
May scour the outward curtains of the fort^ 
Dismount the cannon of the adverse part, 
Murder the foe, and save thef walls from breach. 
When this is leam'd for service on the land. 
By plain and easy demonstration 
111 teach you how to make the water mount, 
That you may diy-foot march through lakes and 

pools, 
Deep rivers, havens, creeks, and little seas. 
And make a fortress in the raging waves, 
Fenc'd with the concave of a monstrous rock, 
Invincible by nature:!: of the place. 
When this is done, then are ye soldiers, 
And worthy sons of Tamburlaine the Great 

Caly. My lord, but this is dang^brous to be done ; 
We may be slain or wounded ere we learn. 

Tamb, Villain, art thou the son of Tamburlaine, 
And feax'st to die, or with a§ eurtle-axe 
To hew thy flesh, and make a gaping wound 1 
Hast thou beheld a peal of ordnance strike 
A ring of pikes, mingled with shot and horse, i| 
Whose shatter'd limbs, being toss'd as high as 

heaven. 
Hang in the air as thick as sunny motes. 
And canst thou, coward, stand in fear of death 1 
Hast thou not seen my horsemen charge the foe, 
Shot through the arms, cut overthwart the hands, 
Dying their lances with their streaming blood. 
And yet at night carouse within my tent, 
Filling their empty veins with airy wine, * 
That, being concocted, turns to crimson blood, 
And wilt thou shun the field for fear of wounds? 
View me, thy father, that hath conquered kings, 
And, with hisIT host, march'd** round about the 

earth. 
Quite void of scars and clear from any wound. 
That by the wars lost not a dropff of blood, 
And see him lanoe:}:^ his flesh to teach you all. 

[He cuts hit am, 
A wound is nothing, be it ne'er so deep ; 

• great] 60 the 8vo.— The 4to "greatst.** 

t the] Old edB. "thehr." 

X hy wiiurt] So the 8vo.— Tho 4to " 6y tho wrfttre.'* 

I o] 80 tho 4to.— The Svo "the." 

II A ring of piket, mingled vilh shot <md Jiorte] Qy. 
"foot" instead of "fiot"? (but the "rivg of pikes" is 
" foot •').— The Revd J. Mitford proposes to read, "A 
ring ofpiket and horse, mangled vrith ekoi." 

% his] So the 8vo.— The 4to "this." 
♦• Tnareh'd] So the 4to.— The 8to " martch.'* 
ft drop] 8o|he 8vo.— The 4to *' dram." 
1 1 lance] So the 4to.— Here the 870 " lanch " : but aftsr- 
wards more than onoe it has " lance." 
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blood is the god of war^s rich livery. 

Kow look I like a soldier, and this wound 

Ab great a grace and majesty to me, 

Ab if a chair of gold enamellM, 

Enchas'd with diamonds, sapphireB, rubies. 

And fairest pearl of wealthy India, 

Were mounted here under a canopy, 

And I sat down, cloth'd with a massy robe 

That late adom*d the Afrio potentate^ 

Whom I brought bound unto Damascus' walls. 

Come, boys, and with your fingers search my 

wound. 
And in my blood wash all your hands at once, 
While I sit smiling to behold the sight. 
Now, my boys, what think ye of a wound 1 

Ccdy. I know not* what I should think of it; 
mathinks 'tis a pitiful sight. 

Cd. 'Tisf nothing. — Qive me a wound, feither. 

Amy, And me another, my lord. 

T€unb. Come, sirrah, give me your arm. 

OeL Here, father, out it bravely, as you did your 
own* 

Tomb, It shall suffice thou dar^st abide a 
wound ; 
My boy, thou shalt not lose a drop of blood 
Before we meet the army of the Turk ; 
But then run desperate through the thickest 

throngs, 
Dreadless of blowai, of bloody wounds, and 

death; 
And let the burning of Larissa-walls, 
My speech of war, and this- my wound you see, 
TesBh you, my boys, to bear courageous minds, 
Fit for the followers of great Tamburlaine. — 
Usumcasane^ now oome^ let us march 
Towards Techelles and Theridamas, 
That we have sent before to fire the towns, 
The towers and cities of these hateful Turks, 
And hunt that coward faint-heart runaway. 
With that acoursM:}: traitor Almeda, 
Till fire and sword have found them at a bay. 

Uiwn. I long to pierce his§ bowels with my 
sword. 
That hath betray'd my gracious sovereign, — 
That curs'd and damn^ traitor Almeda. 

Tamb. Then let us see if coward Callapine 
Dare levy arms against our puissance, 
That we may tread upon his captive neck, 
And treble all his father's slaveries. [ExeuiU, 

* I know not, iK."} This and the next four speeches are 
evIdeDtly prose, as are several other portions of the p!ay. 
t 'ITU] So the 4to.— The 8vo " This." 
I accunid] So the 4to.— The Svo "cursto." 
I Mi] Bo the 4to.— The 8vo "the." 



SCENE III. 
Bnter TKOKESua, Thbodamas. and (heir tmm, 

Ther. Thus have we maroh'd northward from 
Tamburlaine, 
Unto the frontier point* of Soria;t 
And thii is Balsera, their chiefest hold. 
Wherein is all the treasure of the land. 

Tech, Then let us bring our light artillery, 
Anions, falc'nets, and sakers,:t to the trench. 
Filling the ditches with the walls' wide breach. 
And enter in to seize upon the hold $. — 
How say you, soldiers, shall we not ! 
Soldien. Tes, my lord, yes ; come, let's about itw 
2'her. But stay a while; summon a parle, 
drum. * 

It may be they will yield it quietly,{| 
Knowing two kings, the fHendsl to Tamburlaine, 
Stand at the walls with such a mighty power. 

lA parlejf toimdML— Captain appear* on the waUa, 
wUk Oltmpia hie v\fiB, and hit son. 

Copt. What require you, my masters? 

Ther. Captain, that thou yield up thy hold 
to us. 

Capt, To you ! why, do you** think me weary 
of it? 

Tech. Nay, captain, thou art weary of thy life, 
If thou withstand the fHends of Tamburlaine. 

I%er, These pioners+f of Argier in Africa, 
Even in tt the cannon's face, shall raise a hill 
Of earth and fi^^ots higher than thy^ort. 
And, over thy argins $$ and covered ways, 
Shall play upon the bulwarks of thy hold 
Volleys of ordnance, till the breach be made 
That with his ruin fills up all the trench ; 
And, when we enter in, not heaven itself 
Shall ransom thee, thy wife, and fiunily. 

2Vc&. Captain, these Moors shall cut the leaden 
pipes 
That bring fresh water to thy men and thee^ 
And He in trench before thy castle-walls. 
That no supply of victual shall come in. 
Nor [any] issue forth but they shall die ; 
And, therefore, captain, yield it quietly. Bll 

• poini] So the Svo.— The 4to "port" 
t Stnria] See note f, p. 44. 

I JfSntofu, fale^ndi, and eabert] "AH smaU pleoM of 
ordnance." JSi. 1826. 

S hold] Old ods. "gold" and "golds." 

II qnieUy] So the 8vo.— The 4to "quickely." 
IT friende] So the 4to.— The 8vo " Wend." 
♦• you] So the 4to.— The 8vo "thou." 

ft pionert] See note jj, p. 20. 

tt in] So the 8va— The 4to "to." 

ft( argine] See note t» p* 65. 

liH q^ly] So the 8vo.~The 4to "quiokdy." 
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Ca^U Were you, that are the fnends of Tam- 
burkine,* 
Brothers off holy Mahomet himeelf, 
I would not yield it ; therefore do your worst : 
Baise moonts, batter, intrench, and undermine. 
Cut off the water, all oonyoys that cxaX 
Tet I am $ resolute : and so, farewelL 

[Captain, Oltmpia, and son, rttirefrmi^ (K* voUm, 

Tker. Fioners, away ! and where I stuck the 
stake, 
Intrench with those dimensions I presoriVd ; 
Cast up the earth towards the castle-wall, 
Which, till it may defend you, labour low, 
And few or none shall perish by their shot 

Pionert. We will, my lord. [ExewU Pioners. 

Tech. A hundred horse shall soout about the 
plainSf 
To spy what force comes to reliere the hold. 
Both we, Theridamas, will intrench our men, 
And with the Jacob's staff measure the height 
And distance of the casUe from the trench. 
That we may know if our artillery 
Will carry full point-blank unto their walls. 

Tker. Then see the bringing of our ordnance 
Along the trench into || the battery. 
Where we will have gallions of six foot broad. 
To save our cannoneers from musket-shot ; 
Betwixt which shall our ordnance thunder forth, 
And with the breacVs &11, smoke, fire, and dust, 
The crack, the echo, and ihe soldiers' oxy, 
Make deaf the air and dim the crystal sky. 

Tech. Trumpets and drums, alarum presently 1 
Andy soldiers, play the men ; the holdl is yours ! 

[Bxemu. 



SCENE IV. 

Alarmt ivtfAm. Snter Ou Captain, vUh Oltmpia, and 
his Son. 

(Hym. Come, good my lord, and let us haste 
from hence, 
Along the oave that leads beyond the foe : 
No hope is left to save this conquer*d hold. 

Capt. A deadly ballet, gliding through my »ide, 

• Wen jfou, that an tht friends of Tarabwiaxiu\ So 
the 8va— The 4to «* Wtn all you ihaX an friends of 
Tamburlabu.** 

i of]Bo the 8vo.— The 4to ** to." 

t aU ccnvcvs that con] Le. (I believe) all convoys (con- 
▼eyanoes) that can be cut off. The modern editors alter 
••cow" to "come." 

I /am] So the 8vo.— The 4to "am I." 

B *ito) So the 8va— The 4to " vnto." 

K AoU] So the 4to.— The Svo " holdc" 



lies heayy on my heart ; I cannot live : 
I feel my liver piero*d, and all my veins, 
That there begin and nourish every part^ 
Mangled and torn, and all my entrails bath'd 
In blood that straineth * -from their orifex. 
Farewell, sweet wife t sweet son, fiurewell 1 1 die. 

MHec 

Olym, Death, whither art thou gone, that both 
we live t 
Come back again, sweet Death, and strike us both \ 
One minute and our daya^ and one septdchre 
Contain our bodies! Death, why com'st thou not 
Well, this must be the messenger for thee : 

^Drawing a dagger. 
Now, ugly Death, stretch out thy sable wings. 
And carry both our souls where his remaina — 
Tell me, sweet boy, art thou content to. die 1 
These barbarous Scythians, full of cruelty. 
And Moors, in whom was never pity found. 
Will hew us piecemeal, put us to the wheel, 
Or else invent some torture worse than that ; 
Therefore die by thy loving mother^s hand, 
Who gently now will lance thy ivory throaty 
And quickly rid thee both of pain and life. 

Son. Mother, despatch me, or Fll kill myself; 
For think you I can live and see him dead ? 
Give me your knife, good mother, or strike home : f 
The Scythians shall not tyrannise on me : 
Sweet mother, strike, that I may meet my fiither. 
[She stabs him, and he dUs. 

dym. Ah, sacred Mahomet» if this be sin. 
Entreat a pardon of the Gk>d of heaven. 
And puxge my soul before it come to thee !' 

[She bums the bodies qfher husband amd son, and 
then aUempU to kiU hersdf, 

Bnttr TmauDAXAS, Tsobsllo, amdaUikeiirttaki. 

Tker. How now, madam ! what are you doing 1 

Olym. Eilliag myself, as I have done my son. 
Whose body, with Ins fiithei's, I have burnt, 
Lest cruel Scythians should dismember him. 

Tech. 'Twaa bravely done, and like a soldier^c 
wife. 
Thou shalt with us to Tamburlaine the Great, 
Who, when he hears how resolute thou wert,:t 
Will match thee with a viceroy or a king. 

Olym. My lord deceas'd was dearer unto me 
Than any viceroy, king, or emperor ; 
And for his sake here will I end my days. 

T^her. But, lady, go with us to Tamburlaine, 
And thou shalt see a man greater than Mahomet 

♦ ttraindhl So the 4to.— The 8vo "staineth." 
t Aohm] So the 8vo.~The 4to "haue." 
X tmi\ So the 8va— The 4to "art" 
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In whose high looks is much more majesty, 
Than from the ooncaTe superficies 
Of Jove's vast palace, the empyreal orb, 
Unto the shining bower where Cynthia sits,- 
Like lovely Thetis, in a crystal robe ; 
That treadeth Fortune underneath his feet, 
And makes the mighty god of arms his slave ; 
On whom Death and the Fatal Sisters wait 
With naked swords and scarlet liveries ; 
Before whom, mounted on a lion's back, 
Rhamnusia bears a helmet full of blood. 
And BtrowB the way with brains of slaughtered 

men; 
By whose proud side the ugly Furies run. 
Hearkening when he shall bid them plague the 

world ; 
Over whose zenith, doth'd in windy air. 
And eagle's wings join'd* to her feathered breast. 
Fame hovereth, sounding off her golden trump, 
That to the adverse poles of that straight line 
Which measureth the glorious frame of heaven 
The name of mighty Tamburlaine is spread; 
And him, &ir lady, shall thy eyes behold. 
Come. 

Ofym. Take pity of a lady^B ruthful tears, 
That humbly craves upon her knees to stay. 
And cast her body in the burning flame 
That feeds updh her Bon*s and husband's flesh. 

Tech. Kadam, sooner shall fire consume us both 
Than scorch a fiice so beautiful as this, 
In frame of which Nature hath shew'd more skill 
Than when she gave eternal chaos form. 
Drawing from it the shining lamps of heaven. 

Ther. Madam, I am so fieur in love with you. 
That you must go with us : no remedy. 

Oljfm. Then carry me, I care not» where you 
wUl, 
And let the end of this my &tal journey 
Be likewise end to my aocursM life. 

Teeh, No, madam, but the t beginning of your 
joy: 
Come willingly therefore. 

Ther* Soldiers, now let us meet the general, 
Who by this time is at Natolia, 
Ready to charge the army of the Turk. 
The gold and § silver, and the pearl, ye got> 
Rifling this fort, ^vide in equal shares : 
This lady shall have twice so much again 
Out of the coffers of our treasury. [Exeunt 



• jOM'^d] Bo the 4ta— Tho 8to "inloin'd." 
t <?/] So the Sva—The 4to "in." 
the] Added perhaps by a mistake of the traaaciiber 
or printer. 
I and] So the Svo.-^Theito "the." 



SCENE V. 

SiUer Calulpinx, Oboakbb^ the Kikos or Jkrttbalxk, 
Tbebizok, and Soma, mth their train, Alxsda, aiul a 
Mesaengor. 

Me$, Re&owmdd * emperor, mighty fCallapine, 
Gk>d's great lieutenant over all- the world. 
Here at Aleppo, with an host of men, 
lies Tamburlaine, this king of Persia, 
(In number more than are the t quivering leaves 
Of Ida's forest, where your highness' hounds 
With open ciy pursue the wounded stag,) 
Who means to girt Natolia's walls with siege, 
Fire the town, and over-run the land. 

Call. My royal army is aa great as his. 
That, from the bounds of Phrygia to the sea 
Which washeth Cyprus with his brinish waves. 
Covers the hills, the valleys, and the plains. 
Viceroys and peers of Turkey, play the men ; 
Whet all your § swords to mangle Tamburlaine^ 
His sons, his captaine^ and his followers : 
By Mahomet^ not one of them shall live t 
The field wherein this battle shall be fought 
For ever term'd || the Persians' sepulchre. 
In memory of this our victory. 

Ore. Now he that calls himself the^I scouiige of 
Jove, 
The emperor of the world, and earthly god. 
Shall end the warlike progress he intends^ 
And travel headlong to the lake of hell. 
Where legions of deviks (knowing he must die 
Here in Natolia by your ** highness' hands), 
AU brandishing their ft brands of quenchless fire. 
Stretching their monstrous paws, grin with^ 

their teeth. 
And guard the gates to entertain his soul. 

CaU. Tell me, viceroys, the number of your 
men. 
And what our army royal is esteem'd. 

K. ofJer, From Pftlestina and Jerusalem, 
Of Hebrews three score thousand fighting men 
Are come^ since last we shew'd your §§ miyesty. 

Ore. So from Arabia Desert, and the bounds 
Of that sweet land whose brave metropolis 

* Rencwmid} See note |I, p. 11. So the Svo.— The 4ti> 
"Renowned." 

t emperor^ mt^y] So the 8to.— The 4to "empenwr, 
and mightie.** 

t <*«] Bo the 4to.— The 8vo " this." 

I your] So the 8vo.— The 4to "our." 

II term'd] Old ods. " torme." 

IT <A<J So the 4to.— Omitted in the 8vo. 
•• yo»rJ So the 8vo.— The 4to "our." 
tt branduhing their] So the 4to.— The 8to "brandUk- 
ing in their" 
U w«A] So the 4to.— Omitted in the 8to. 
H Aeu^d your] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to **9hnted to yoiir." 
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Re-edified the fair Senuramiciy 

Came forty thousand warlike foot and horse, 

Since last we number*d to your majesty. 

K, of TrA, From Trebiaon in Asia the Less, 
Natuzaliz'd Turks and stout Bithynians 
Game to my bands, full fifty thousand more, 
(That, fighting, know not what retreat doth 

mean. 
Nor e'er return but with the victory,) 
Since last we number'd to your mi^esty. 

K. of Sor. Of Sorians* from Halla is repair'dyt 
And neighbour cities of your highness' land,:t 
Ten thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot. 
Since last we number'd to your nugesty ; 
So that the army royal is esteem'd 
Six hundred thousand valiant fighting men. 

CaU. Then welcome^ Tamburlaine, unto thy 
death!— 
Come, puissant viceroys, let ua to the field 
(The Persians' sepidchre), and sacrifice 
Mountains of breathless men to Mahomet, 
Who now, with Jove, opens the firmament 
To see the slaughter of our enemies. 

JkUer Tambitblainb wi/A his threeacmB, Caltprai^ Axtbas, 
and GEIJEBXM178 ; Usumoasaki^ and athen. 

Tomb. How now, Casane 1 see, a knot of kings, 
Sitting as if they were a-telling riddles I 

Utum. My lord, your presence makes them pale 

and wan: 
Poor souls, they look as if their deaths were 

near. 
Tomb. Why, so he § is, Casane; I am here : 
But yet m save their lives, and make them 

slaves. — 
Te petty kings of Turkey, I am come. 
As Hector did into the Grecian camp. 
To overdare the pride of Ghescia, 
And set his warlike person to the view 
Of fierce Achilles, rival of his &me : 
I do you honour in the simile ; 
For, if I should, as Hector did Achilles, 
(The worthiest knight that ^ver brandish'd sword,) 
Challenge in oombat any of you all, 
I see how fearfully ye would refuse. 
And fly my glove as from a scorpion. 

Ore. Now, thou art fearful of thy army's 

Btrength, 
Thou wouldst with overmatch of person fight : 

* Sorians] 8oe note f, p. 44. 
t repaired] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "prepar'd.** 
X And neighbour cities of yo/w higknesa' land] Bo the 
8vo.— Omitted in the 4to. 
S he] Le. Death. So the 8yo.~The 4to " it.** 



But, shepherd's issue, base-bom Tamburlaine, 
Think of thy end; this sword shall lance thy 
throat. 

Ttmb, Villain, the shepherd's issue (at whow 
birth . 
Heaven did afford a graeious asp^t^ ^ 
And join'd those stars that shall be oppoBite\ « ( 
Even till the dissolution of the world, 
And never meant to make a conqueror 
So feunous as is * mighty Tamburlaine) 
Shall so torment thee, and that Oallapine, 
That, like a roguish runaway, subom'd 
That villain there, that slave, that Turkish dog, 
To fidse lus service to his sovereign. 
As ye shall curse the birth of Tamburlaine. 

OaU. Bail not^ proud Scythian: I shall now 
revenge 
My father's vile abuses and mine own. 

JT. of Jer. By Mahomet, he shall be tied in 
chains. 
Rowing with Christians in a brigandine 
About the Grecian isles to rob and spoil. 
And turn him to his ancient trade again : 
Methinks the slave should make a lusty thief. 

CaU. Nay, when thebattleends, all we will meet» 
And sit in oouncil to invent some pain 
That most may vex his body and lus souL 

Tomb. Sirrah Callapine, 111 hang a clog about 
your neck for running away again : you shall not 
trouble me thus to come and fetch you. — 
But as for you, viceroy [s], you shall have bits. 
And, hamess'dt like my horses, draw my coach ; 
And, when ye stay, be lash'd with whips of wire: 
I'll have you learn to feed on 4: provender. 
And in a stable lie upon the planks. 

Ore, But, Tamburlaine, first thou shalt§ kneel 
tons, 
And humbly crave a pardon for thy life. 

K, ofTrdt, The common soldiers of our mighty 
host 
Shall bring thee bound unto the|| general's tent. 

K. of Sor. And all have jointly sworn thy 
cruel death. 
Or bind thee in eternal torments' wrath. 

Tomb. Well, sirs, diet yourselves ; you know I 
shall have occasion shortly to journey yooi 

CeL See, father, how Almeda the jailor looks 
upon us 1 

• to] So the 8va— The 4to " the." 
t harnessed] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "harnesse." 
i on] Bo the 4to.— The 8vo "with" (the oompoaitor 
having caught the word from the preceding line). 
§ thou shdU] So theSro.— The 4to "ahalt thou.* 
B (A«] So the 8vo.— The 4to " our." 
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Tomb. Yillado, traitor, damnM fugitive, 
ni make thee wiah the earth had Bwallow'd thee ! 
See'Bt thoa not death within my wrathful looks ? 
Go, villain, cast thee headlong from a rock. 
Or rip thy bowels, and rent* out thy hearty 
T* appease my wrath ; or else I'll torture thee^ 
Searing thy hateful flesh with biuning irons 
And drops of scalding lead, while all thy joints 
Be raok'd and beat asunder with the wheel; 
For, if thou liVst, not any element 
Shall shroud thee from the wrath of Tamburlaine. 

CalL Well, in despite of thee, he shall be king. — 
Ck>me, Almeda ; receive this crown of me : 
I here invest thee king of Ariadan, 
Bordering on Kare Roso, near to Mecca. 

Ore. WhatI take it, man. 

Aim, [to Tamb.] Good my lord, let me take it. 

CaU. Dost thou ask him leave ? here ; take it 

Tamb, Go to, sirrah If take your crown, and 
make up the half dozen. So, sirrah, now you are 
a king, you must give arm&t 

Ore. So he shall, and wear thy head in his 
scutcheon. 

Tamb. No ; § let him hang a bunoh of keys on 
his standard, to put him in remembrance he was 
a jailor, that, when I take him, I may knock out 
his brains with them, and lock you in the stable, 
when you shall come sweating from my chariot. 

K. of Treb. Away 1 let us to the field, that the 
Tillain may be "Ift^n . 



Tamh. Sirrah, prepare whips, and bring my 
chariot to my tent; for, as soon as the battle is 
done, m ride in triumph through the camp. 

Bnter Thbrxdakas, Tsohblls^ and their train. 
How now, ye petty kings 1 lo, here are bugs • 
Will make the hair stand upright on your heads» 
And cast your crowns in slaveiy at their feet! — 
Welcome, Theridamas and Techelles, both : 
See ye this rout,t and know ye this same kingf 

Ther. Ay, my lord ; he was Gallapine's keeper. 

Tamb, Well, now ye see he is a king. Look to 
him, Theridamas, when we are fighting, lest he 
hide his crown as the foolish king of Persia did.t 

JT. of Sor. No, Tamburlaine ; he shall not be 
put to that exigent, I warrant thee. 

Tamb, You know not, sir. — 
But now, my followers and my loving friends. 
Fight as you ever did, like conquerors, 
The glory of this happy day is yours. 

(My stem aspect § shall make fair Yictoiy, 
Hovering betwixt our armie% light on me, 
Loaden with laurel-wreaths to crown us alL 
Tet^ I smile to think how, when this field is 
fought 
And rich Natolia ours, our men shall sweat 
With carrying pearl and treasure on their badbs. 
Tamh, You shall be princes all, immediately.— 
Come, fight, ye Turks, or yield us victory. 
Ore. No ; we will meet thee, slavish Tambur- 
laine. [ExewU aeveraUy. 



\ 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L 



AUnrmM wtt^in. Amtras and Celebikub i$nu fnm. the 
tent where Caltphab eiU asUep. |i 

Amy. Now in their glories shine the golden 
crowns 
Of these proud Turks, much like so many suns 
That half dismay the majesty of heaven. 
Now, brother, follow we our father's sword. 
That flies with fury swifter than our thoughts, 
And cuts down armies with his conquering wings. 

• and rent"] 8o the 8vo.— The 4to " or rend," 
t Oo to, rirrah] So the 8vo.— The 4to *' (Toe rirrha.'* 
t give amu] An heraldic oxproasion, meaning — shew 
armorial bearings (used, of course, with a quibble). 
S A'ol So the 4to.— The 8vo " Go." 
I tiU adtepl At the back of the stage, which was sup- 
posed to represent the interior of the tent 



Cd. Call forth our lazy brother from the tent, 
For, if my father miss him in the fleld. 
Wrath, kindled in the furnace of his breast^ 
Will send a deadly lightning to his heart 

Amy, Brother, ho! yrhaX, given so much to 
sleep. 
You cannot II leave it> when our enemies* drums 
And rattling cannons thunder in our ears 
Our proper ruin and our father's foil ? 

Caly. Away, ye fools ! my father needs not me, 
Nor you, in faith, but that you will be thought 
More childish-valoiurous than manly>wise. 

• hvgii] 1.0. bugbears, objects to strike you with terror. 

t rout] i.e. crew, rabble. 

X at the/ooUili king qf Per$ia did} See p. 16, first coL 

S a$pM] So the 8vo.— The 4to " aspects.** 

ji Ttm cannot] So the 8vo.— The 4to " Cna you not" 
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If half oar camp should ait and sleep with me^ 
My £Either were enough to scare* the foe : 
Tea do dishonour to his majesty, 
To think our helps will do him any good. 
Amjf. What, dar'st thou, then, be absent from 

the fight. 
Knowing my £etther hates thy cowardice^ 
And oft hath wam'd thee to be still in field. 
When he himself amidst the thickest troops 
Beats down our foea^ to flesh our taintless 

Bwordsf 
I Cfafy. I know, sir, what it is to kill a man ; 

I It works remorse of conscience in me. 

I I take no pleasure to be murderous, 

I Nor care for blood when wine will quench my 
^ thirst 

CkL cowardly boy! fie^ for shame, come 
forth 1 
Thou dost dishonour manhood and thy house. 

Oalff. Qo, go, tall t stripling, fight you for us 
both. 
And take my other toward brother here. 
For person like to prove a second Mars. 
Twill please my mind as well to hear, both jout 
Have won a heap of honour in the field. 
And left your slender carcasses behind, 
Ab if I lay with you for company. 

Amy. Tou will not go, then f 

Caly. Tou say true. 

Amp, Were all the loftj mounts of Zona 
Mundi 
That fill the midst of fiuthest Tartary 
Tum'd into pearl and profier^d for my stay, \ 
I would not bide the fury of my &th«r. 
When, made a victor in these haughty arms. 
He comes ancl finds his sons have had no shares 
In all the honours he proposed for us. 

Calp. Take you the honour, I wHl take my 
ease; 
My wisdom shall excuse my cowardice : 
I go into the field before I need 1 

{Alarma within, Amybas and Cslkbikub run out. 
The bullets fly at random where they list ; 
And, should I§ go, and kill a thousand men, 
I were as soon rewarded with a shot. 
And sooner far than he that never fights; 
And, should I go, and do no harm nor good, 
I might have harm, wliich all the good I have, 
Join'd with my fiither's crown, would never cure. 
I'll to cards. — Perdicas ! 

• $eare] So the 8vo.—Tho 4to '* scarce." 
t taU] Le. bold, brave. 

I both you] So the 8vo.— The 4to "you both," 
§ akould J] So the 8vo.— The 4to '< I should." 



Perd. Here, my lord. 

Caly. Come, thou and I will go to cards to 
drive away the time. 

Perd. Content, my lord: but what shall we 
play fori 

Caly. Who shall kiss the fairest of the Turks' 
concubines first, when my father hath conquered 
them. 

Perd. Agreed, ffaith. [They play, 

Caly, They say I am a coward, Perdicas, and I 
fear as little their taratantaras, their swords, or 
their cannons as I do a naked lady in a net of 
gold, and, for fear I should be afraid, would put 
it off and come to bed with me. 

Perd. Such a fear, my lord, would never make 
ye retire. 

Caly. I would my father would let me be put 
in the front of such a battle once, to try my 
valour! [Alarms tnthm.'] What a coil they keep 1 
I believe there will be some hurt done anon 
amongst them. 

Bnter TAXBTTBLAimi, Tuxbidauab, Tschsllis, Usum- 
GA3ANK ; Amtras and Cbubbinus Itading in OacAiiBa^ 
and the KiMoa or Jsbvbalbii, TasaizoN, and Sobia ; 
and Soldiera, 

Tamb. See now, ye * slaves, my children stoop 
.your pride,t • 
And lead your bodies X sheep-like to the sword I— 
Bring them, my boys, and tell me if thewars 
Be not a life that may illustrate gods, 
And tickle not your spirits with desire 
Still to be train'd in arms and chivalry ? 

Amy. Shall we let go these kings again, my 
lord, 
To gather greater numbers 'gainst our power. 
That they may say, it is not chance doth thiai, 
But matchless strength and magnanimity 1 

Tamb, No, no, Amyras; tempt not Fortune s o ; 
Cherish thy valour still witk fresh suppues, 
And glut it not with stale and daunted foes. 
But Where's this coward villain, not my son. 
But traitor to my name and majesty ? 

[He goea in and bringt Cjlltpbab omI. 

Imsge of sloth, and picture of a slave. 
The obloquy and scorn of my renown t 
How may my heart, thus firM with mine§ 

eyes. 
Wounded with shame and kill'd with discontent, 



• ye] So the 8vo.--The 4to "my." 

t Btoop your pride] i.e. make your pride to stoop. 

I bodiet] So the Svo.— The 4tp "glorim." 

§ mine] So the 4to.~The Svo ** my." 
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Sbroud any thought may * hold my striymg hands 
EVom martial justice on thy wretched soul ? 

Ther, Yet pardon him, I pray yonr majesty. 

Teeh, and Unun, Let oil of us entreat your 
highneea* pardon. 

Tcmb. Stand up,t ye base, unworthy soldiers I 
Know ye not yet the alignment of arms 1 

Amy, Good my lord, let him be forgiven for 
once;t 
And we will force him to the field hereafter. 

Tamb. Stand up, my boys, uid I will teach ye 
arms. 
And what the jealousy of wars must do. — 
Samarcanda, where I breathM firsts 
And joy'd the fire of this martial § flesh. 
Blush, blush, fidr city, at thine I| honour's foil. 
And shame of nature, which 1 Jaertis*** stream, 
Embradng thee with deepest of his love, 
Can never wash from thy distaindd brows ! — 
Here, Jove, receive his fiunting soul again ; 
, A form not meet to give that subject essence 
Whose matter is the flesh of Tamburlaine, 
Wherein an incorporeal ft spirit moves, 
Made of the mould whereof thyself consists, 

1 Which makes me valiant, proud, ambitious, 
Ready to levy power against thy throne. 
That I might move the turning spheres of heaven ; 
For earth and all this aiiy region 
Cannot contain the state of Tamburlaine. 

iStdbi CAJLYFBAa, 
By Mahomet, thy mighty Mend, I swear, 
In sending to my issue such a soul, 
Created of the massy dregs of earth. 
The scum and tartar of the elements, 
Wherein was neither courage, strength, or wit, 
But folly, sloth, and damnM idleness. 
Thou hast procur'd a greater enemy 
Than he that darted mountains at thy head. 
Shaking the burden mighty Atlas bears. 
Whereat thou trembling hidd'st thee in the air, 
Cloth'd with a pitchy doud for being aatm.tt. 
And now, ye canker'd curs of Ada, 



• map] Bo the 4to.— The 8to " nay." 

t up] The modern editors alter this word to "by,** 
not understanding the peaaage. Tamburlaine meana— 
Do not kneel to me for hia pardon. 

t <me«] So the 4to.— The 8vo ** one." 

§ maiiial] So the 8to.— The 4to '* materialL" (In this 
line "ftre" is a dissyllable ") 

H thine] So the Sro.— The 4to "thy." 

IT vhick] Oldeda. "with." 

•• JaertUl Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "Laertis." By 
*' Jaertt^ " must be meant-Jaxartea'. 

tt imecrpdreaC] So the 8vo.— The 4to "inoorporaU." 

it for hdng »een] Le. "that thou mayeet not be aeen." 
Al.l82d. SeeBichardaon'siHet Inv. ^<9r. 



y; 

name, J 

r of the world,]! ^ 
se terms, ly 
ruelty. I 



That will not see the strength of Tamburlaine, 

Although it shine as brightly as the sun. 

Now you shall * feel the strength of Tamburlaine, 

And, by the state of his supremacy. 

Approve f the difference 'twizt himself and you. 

Ore, Thou shew'st the difference 'twixt our- 
* selves and thee, 

In this thy barbarous damnM tyranny. 

K. cf Jer, Thy victories are grown so violent^ | 
That shortly heaven, fill'd with the meteors 
Of blood and fire thy tyrannies have made. 
Will pour down blood and fire on thy head. 
Whose scalding drops wiU pierce thy seething 

brains. 
And, with our bloods, revenge our bloods f on 
thee. 

TanJb, Villains, these terrors, and these tyrannies 
(If tyrannies wai^s justice ye repute), 
I execute, ^njoin^d me from above. 
To sooui^ the pride of such as Heaven abhors ; 
Kor am I made arch-monarch of the world, 
Crown'd and invested by the hand of Jove, 
For deeds of bounty or nobility ; 
But, since I exercise a greater name. 
The scourge of God and terror < 
I must apply myself to fit those { 
In war, in blood, in death, in cruelty. 
And plague such peasants § as resist in i| me 
The power of Heaven's eternal majesty. — 
Theridamas, Techelles, and Casane,1[ 
Ransack the tents and the pavilions 
Of these proud Turks, and take their concubines, 
Making them buiy this effeminate brat ; 
For not a common soldier shall defile 
His manly fingers with so faint a boy : 
Then bring those Turkish harlots to my tent, 
And 111 dispose them as it likes me best — 
Meanwhile, take him in. 

Sddien, We will, my lord. 

[Bxmnt vUh (ke hodp of Caltpbas. 

K, of Jer, damnM monster ! nay, a fiend of 
hell. 
Whose cruelties are not so harsh as thine, 
Nor yet impos*d with such a bitter hate t 

Ore, Revenge i^** Rhadamauth and iBacus, 
And let your hates, extended in his pains, 
Excel ft the hate wherewith he pains our souls ! 

• pou, ahaU] So the 8vo.— The 4to •* shall ye." 

t Approve] i.e. prove, experience. 

X Uoode] So the 4to.— The Svo "blood.*' 

I peaaanU] So the 8ya-The 4to "poraanta.** 

II rtiiatin] Oldeda "reaisting.'* 

^ Cdeane] So the 4to.— The Svo " Vaum Queme." 
** it] So the Svo. —Omitted in the 4to. 
tt IMl Old eds. "Bxpell" and " BxpeL" 
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K, of Trd>, May never day give virtue to his 

Whose eight, compos'd of fuiy and of fire, 
Doth send such stem affections to his heart! 

K. cf Sot, May never spirit, vein, or artier/ feed 
The carsM snbstanoe of that cruel heart ; 
Bat^ vranting moisture and remorseful f bloody 
Dry up with anger, and consume with heat I 

Tomft. Well, hark, ye dogs: 111 bridle all your 
tongues, 
And bind them dose with bits of bumish'd steel, 
Down to the channels of your hateful throats; 
And, with the pains my rigour shall inflict, 
ni make ye roar, that earth may echo forth 
The fiur-resounding torments ye sustain ; 
As when an herd of lusty Gimbrian bulla 
Bun mourning round about the females' miss,t 
And, stung with fury of their following. 
Fill aU the air with troublous bellowing. 
I will, with engines never exerds'd, 
Conquer, sack, and utterly consume 
Your cities and your golden palaces. 
And, with the flames that beat against the clouds, 
I noense the heavens, and make the stars to melt, 
As if they were the tears of Kahomet 
For hot consumption of his country's pride ; 
And, till by vision or by speech I hear 

Ilnmiortal Jove say " Cease, my TamburlaLne,** 
I will persist a terror to the world. 
Making the meteors (that, like aimM men, 
Are seen to march upon the towers of heaven) 
Run tilting round about the firmament, 
And break their burning lances in the air, < 

For honour of my wondrous victories.-^ 
Come, bring them in to our pavilion. \Exemt. 



SCENE II. 
Bwter Oltmpia, 
Olym, Distress'd Olympia, whose weeping eyes, 
Since thy arrival here, behold § no sun. 
But, dos'd within the compass of a || tent, 
Have 1 stain'd thy cheeks, and made thee look 

like death, 
Devise some means to rid thee of thy life, 

• artier] See note •, p. 18. 
t remort^fuX] Le. oompaMlonato. 
t mto] i.e. loao, want. The construction ia— Run round 
about, mourning' the miss of the females. 
iUMd] Qy ''beheld"? 
H a] So the 4to.— The 8vo "the." 
ir Bave\ Oldeds. "Hath.'* . 



Rather than yield to his detested suit, 
Whose drift is only to dbhonour thee ; 
And, since this earth, dew*d with thy brinish 

tear^, 
Affords no herbs whose taste may poison thee. 
Nor yet this air, beat often with thy sighs, 
Contagious smells and vapours to infect thee, 
Nor thy close cave a sword to murder thee. 
Let this invention be the instrument. 

Alter THXBiDAMiLS. 

Thgr, Well met^ Olympia: I sought thee in my 
tent, 
But, when I saw the place obscure and dark, 
Which with thy beauty thou wast wont to light, 
Enrag'd, I ran about the fields for thee, 
Supposing amorous Jove had sent his son, 
The wingkl Hermes, to convey thee hence ; 
But now I find thee, and that fear is past^ 
Tell me^ Olympia, wilt thou grant my suit ? 

O^ym. My lord and husband's death, with my 
sweet son's, 
(With whom I buried all affections 
Save grief and sorrow, "Which torment my heart,) 
Forbids my mind to entertain a thought 
That tends to love, but meditate on death, 
A fitter subject for a pensive soul. 

Tker. Olympia, pity him in whom thy looks 
Have greater operation and more force 
Than Cynthia's in the watery wilderness ; 
For with thy view my joys are at the lull. 
And ebb again as thou depart'st from me. 

Olym. Ah, pity me, my lord, and draw your 
sword. 
Making a passage for my troubled soul. 
Which beats against this prison to get out. 
And meet my husband and my loving son ! 

Thtr, Nothing but still thy husband and thy 
son? 
Leave this, my love, and listen more to me: 
Thou shalt be stately queen of fair Argier; 
And, cloth'd in costly cloth of massy gold. 
Upon the marble turrets of my coiut 
Sit like to Venus in her chair of state. 
Commanding all thy princely eye desires ; 
And I will cast off arms to* sit with thee. 
Spending my life in sweet discourse of love. 

Olyvu No such discourse is pleasant in f mine 
ears, 
But that where every period ends with death, 
And eveiy line begins with death again : 
I cannot love, to be an emperess. 

♦ to] So the 8vo.— The 4to " and." 
t i»] So the Sm— The 4to " ta" 
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Ther, Nay, ladji then, if nothing will preTail, 
1*11 use some other meana to make you yield : 
Such is the sudden f uxy of my love, 
I must and will be pleas'd, and you shall yield : 
Come to the tent again. 

C%nk Stay now, my lord ; and, will you* save 
my honour, 
m give your grace a present of such price 
As all the world can not afford the like, 
Thtfr, Whatisiti 

Olym. An ointment which a cunning alchymist 
DistillM from the purest balsamum 
And simplest extracts of all minerals^ 
In which the essential form of marble stone, 
Tempered by science metaphysical. 
And spells of magic from the mouths f of 

spirits. 
With which if you but 'noint your tender skin. 
Nor pistol, sword, nor lance, can pierce your 
flesh. 
ThtT. Why, madam, think you to mock me 

thus palpably \ 
OZym. To prove it, I will 'nomt my naked 
throat. 
Which when you stab, look on your weapon's 

point. 
And you sliall see't rebated % with the blow. ' 
ThiT. Why gave you not your husband some 
of it, 
If you loVd him, and it so precious 1 

(?2ym. My purpose wast, my lord, to spend it 
so, 
But was prevented by his sudden end ; 
And for a present easy proof thereof, § 
That I dissemble not, tiy it on me. 

Tk&r, I will, Olympia, and will [] keep it for 
The richest present of this eastern world. 

[<Sh< aikoiikU her ikroai,^ 
(%m. Now stab, my lord, and mark your 
weapon's point. 
That will be blunted if the blow be great. 
Ther, Here, then, Olympia.— [5ta6« Aer. 

• 1MW, my tord; ond, w*B yon] So the 8vo.— Tho 4to 
** good my Lord, If you wilL" 
t moiKAt] So the 4to.— The 8vo " mother.** 
X rc6afedj Le. blunted. 
§ 1hiTtof\ So the 8ya— The 4to "heereof-** 
H ai^ «JU3 So the 4to.— The 8to " anid I vtt." 
IT Sht wMivnU htr throa£\ This Incident, u Mr. Collier 
obeerves {Hitt. qf Bag. Dram. Poet., iii 119) is borrowed 
from Arloeto's Orlando Furuuo, B. xxix, ** where Isabella, 
to save herself from the lawless jmasion of Rodomont, 
anoints her neck with a decoction of herbot which the 
pretends will render It invuhierable: she then preaenta 
her throat to the Pagan, who, believing her assertion, 
aims a blow and stxikes off her head." 



What, have I slain her ? Villain, stab thyself 1 

Cut off this arm that murderM my* love. 

In whom the leamM Rabbis of this age 

Might find as many wondrous miracles 

As in the theoria of the world I 

Now hell is £Eurer than Elysium ; t 

A greater lamp than that bright eye of heaven. 

From whence the stars do borrow 4: all theur 

light, 
Wanders about the black drcumferenoe ; 
And now the damned souls are free from pain. 
For eveiy Fury gazeth on her looks ; 
Infernal Dis is courting of my love^ 
Inventing masks and stately shows for her. 
Opening the doors of his rich treasury 
To entertain this queen of chastity; 
Whose body shall be tomb'd with all the pomp 
The treasure of my § kingdom may afford. 



SCENE JII. 

Bwter Tahsublaihs, drawn in hu chariot 6y the Kmos of 
TaxBicoir and Soria, |] viih bit* in their numths, rtin* m 
hiM^l^ handj and in hit right hand a vhipvUhvhiek 
he *eourge(h them / Autrab^ Cblkbimtjs, Tbchellsb^ 
Thkbidaka^ Usumcabavs ; Oboanxb king qf Nata- 
lia, and the Kivo or JxRX7aALBic, ledbyjloe** or Mx 
common Soldiers / and othtr Soldiers. 

Tomb, HoUa, ye pamper'd jades of Asia ! t + 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a-day, 
And have so proud a chariot at your heels. 
And such a coachman as great Tamburlalne, 
But from Asphaltis, where I conquer'd you. 
To Byron here, where thus I honour you ? 
The horse that ^de the golden eye of heaven. 
And blow the morning from their noetrils,^ t 



• my] Altered by the modem editors to " thy,'*— 
unneceasarily. 
t Mysium] Oldeds. "E]iBian*'and "Elbdan." 
X do borrov] So the 4to. — ^The 8to "borow doo.** 
S my^ So the 4to (Theridamaa is King of Axgier).— The 
8vo*'-thy." 
II Soria} See note t, P- 44. 
IT hu] So the 4to.— The 8vo "thefa-." 
•♦ led by Jive] So the 4to.— The 8vo "led by with;li««." 
ft BoUOf ye pamper'd jadet of Ana, Ac] The xidicnle 
showered on this passage by a long series of poets, will be 
found noticed in the Account o/MarUnee and hii WrUingf. 
tX ^nd blow the morning from their noetrUi] Here 
**no$tTil» " is to be read as a trisyllable,— and indeed is 
spelt in the 4to "nosterils."— Mr. Collier (J7M. qf Bng. 
Dram. Poet., iii. 124)remarks that this has beenbonrowed 
from Marlowe by the anonymous author of the trsgedy 
of Oauar and Pompey, 1607 (and he might lutTe compared 
also Chapman's HymmuM in Cynlhiam,—Tkt Shadow itf 
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Making tbeir fiery gait above the clouda, 
Are not so bonour'd in * their govemor 
As yoOf ye slaves, in mighty Tamburlaine. 
The headstrong jades of Thrace Alcides tam'd^ 
That King iEgeus fed with human flesb. 
And made so wanton that they knew tbor 

strengths, 
Were not subdud with valonr more divine 
Than you by this nnoonquer^d arm of mine. 
To make yon fierce, and fit my appetite, 
Yon shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 
And drink in pails the strongest muscadel : 
If you can live with it, then live, and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking f clouds ; 
If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 
But perches for the black and fiital ravens. 
Thus am I right the scourge of highest Jove 
And see the figure of my dignity. 
By which I hold my name and majesty f 
Amjf. Let me hare coach t> my lord, that I 

may ride. 
And ^us be drawn by $ these two idle kings. 
Taiml. Thy youth forbids such ease, my kingly 

boy: 
They shall to-morrow draw my chariot, 
While these their fellow-kings may 

freshU 
Ore, O thou that sway*st the region under 

earth. 
And art a king as absolute as Jove, 
Come as thou didst in fruitful Sicily, 
Surveying all the glories of the land. 
And as thou took'st the fair Proserpina, 
Joying the firuit of Ceres' garden-plot II, 
For love, for honour, and to make her queen. 
So, for just hate, for shame, and to subdue 
This proud contemner of thy dreadful power. 
Come onoe in fury, and survey his pride. 
Haling him headlong to the lowest hell ! 
Tker, Your nuyesty must get some bits for 

these. 
To bridle their oontemptuous cursing tongues, 
That, like unruly never-broken jade% 



mgkt, Ae. 1694, sig. D 8) : bat, after all, it is only a 
tnuislation; 

" oam primtun alto se goiiKfta toUunt 
BoUs oqul, luoemqiu datia tMrilnu affiant." 

JBn. zii. 114 (YirgU being indebted to 

'PSnni^ ii y OOd LuOiliUB). 

* ial Bo ibeSTO.— The 4to "ae." 
t racking] i.o. moving like smoke or ▼apoar: see 
Biohaidoon'fl JHcL in v. 
t Aave eoaeK] So the 8vo.— The 4to " Aaitf a coach.*' 
\ hy\ Bo the 4to.— The Svo '* with." 
I 9Vdm^pUi(\ So the 4to.— The 8vo "garded plot." 



Break through the hedges of their hateful 

mouths. 
And pass their fizM bounds exceedingly. 
Tech. Nay, we will break the hedges of their 
mouths^ 
And pull their kicking colts * out of their pastures. 

l/fMfli. Your migesty already hath devis'd 
A mean, as fit as may be, to restrain 
These coltish ooaoh-horse tongues from blas- 
phemy. 
Cd, How like you that, sir kingi why speak 

you not ? 
JT. </ Jer. Ah, cruel brat, sprung from a 
tyrant's loins I 
How like his cursM father he begins 
To practice taunts and bitter tyrannies t 
Tamb, Ay, Turk, I tell thee, this samef boy 
is he 
That must (advano*d in higher pomp than this) 
Rifle the kingdoms I shall leave unsack'd, 
If Jove, esteeming me too good for earth, 
Raise me, to match % the fair Aldeboran, 
Above $ the threefold astraoism of heaven. 
Before I conquer all the triple world. — 
Now fetch me out the Turkish concubines : 
I will prefer them for the funeral 
They have bestow'd on my abortive son. 

[The Concubines art hnrnffht i%. 
Where are my common soldiers now, that fought 
So lion-like upon Asphaltis' plains ? 
Soldien, Here, my lord. 
Tamh. Hold ye, tall |( soldiers, take ye queens 
a-piece, — 
I mean such queens as were kings' concubines ; 
Take them; divide them, and their H jewels too. 
And let them equally serve all your turns. 
Soldien. We thank your majesty. 
Tamb, Brawl not, I warn you, for your lechery; 
For every man that so ofiends shall die. 

Ore, Injurious tyrant, wilt thou so defame 
The hateful fortunes of thy victory, 
To exercise upon such guiltless dames 
The violence of thy common soldiers' lust? - 
Tamb, Live continent** then, ye slaves, and 
meet not me 
With troops of harlots at your slothful heels. 
ConeMnet. 0, pity us, my lord, and save our 
honours 1 

♦ colU] i.e. (with a quibble) oolta'-teeth. 
t tame] So the 8vo. — Omitted in the 4ta. 
X maldi] So the 8vo.— The 4to " moroii." 
9 Above] So the 8to.— The 4to "About. ' 
11 tall] i.e. bold, brave. 
<ir tikdr] So the 4to.— Omitted hi the Sva 
«• cmtiitfitf] Okl eds. "oontent." 

p 
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Tomb. Are ye not gone, ye viUainB, with your 
spoils ? 

ITkt BokUen nm away with Ou Ooooubines. 
K. of Jer. 0, meroiless, infernal cruelty t 
Tomb, Save your honours! 'twere but time 
indeedy 
Lost long before ye knew what honour meant. 
Ther, It seems they meant to conquer xa, my 
lord, 
And make us jesting pageants for their trulls. 
Tomb. And now themaelvea shall make our 
pageant^ 
And common soldiers jest * with all their 

trulls. 
Let them take pleasure soundly in their spoils. 
Till we prepare our march to Babylon, 
Whither we next make expedition. 

Tech, Let us not be idle, then, my lord, 
But presently be prestf to conquer it. 
Tomb, We will, Techelles.— Forward, then, ye 
jades 1 
Now crouch, ye kings of greatest Asia, 
And tremble, when ye hear this scouige will 

come 
That whips down cities and controUeth crowns. 
Adding their wealth and treasure to my store. 
The Euzine sea, north to Natolia ; 
The Terrene,^ west; the Caspian, north north- 
east; 
And on the south, Sinus Arabicus; 
Shall all§ be loaden with the martial spoils 
We will convey with us to Persia. 
Then shall my native dty Samarcanda, 
And crystal waves of fresh Jaertis'H stream, 
The pride and beauty of her princely seat, 
Be £unous through the furthestIT continents ; 
For there my palace royal shall be plac'd. 
Whose shining turrets shall dismay the heavens. 
And cast the &me of Lion's tower to hell : 
Thorough** the streets, with troops of conquered 

kings, 
1 11 ride in golden armour like the sun ; 
And in my helm a triple plume shall spring. 
Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air. 



* JtM] A quibble— which will be tmdentood by ihoee 
readers who recollect the double eenie of Jape (Jest) in 
our earliest writers. 

t prat] i.e. ready. 

X Tfrrent] Le. Mediterranean. 

§ alll Bo the 8 to.— Omitted In the 4to. 

I] JaertW] See note •% p. C2. Bo the 8to.— The 4to 
" Laertes." 

IT furthttC] Bo the 4to.— The 8to " ftirthiest.*' 

•• Thorough] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "Through." 



To note me emperor of the three-fold world; 

Like to an almond-tree* y-mountedf high 

Upon the lofty and celestial mount 

Of evei^green Selinu8,:t quaintly deck'd 

Wiik blooms more white than Erycina's§ brows,! 

Whose tender bloBBoms tremble every one 

At every little breath that thorough heavenll is 

blown. 
Then in my coach, like Saturn's royal son 
Mounted his shining chariot** gilt with fire^ 
And drawn with princely eagles through the 

path 
PaVd with bright oystal and enohas'd with stars^ 
When all the gods stand gazing at his pomp. 
So will I ride through Samarcanda^itreets, 
Until my soul, dissever'd from this flesh. 
Shall mount the nulk-white way, and meet him 

there. 
To Babylon, my lords, to Babylon t [ExewU. 



* Like to an ainumd-4ree, Ac} This simile is borrowed 
firom Spenser's Faerie dueene, B. L C. vil. st. 82 ; 
" Upon the top of all his loflie erest» 
A bounch of heares discoloord divers]^, 
With sprincled pearle and gold full richly drest» 
Did shake, and soemd to daunce for ioUity ; 
Like to an almond tree srmounted hye 
On top of groene Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At eyerie litUe breath that under heaven is blowne.** 
The first three books of The Faerie Qiuene were originally 
printed in 1690, the year in which the present play was 
first given to the press : but Spenser's poezn« according 
to the fitfhion of the times, had doubtless been drculatod 
in manuscript, and hadobtidned many readers, before its 
publication. In Abraham Fraunoe's Areadi4an Xhstorihe, 
1688, some lines of the Second Book of The Faerie Qiueme 
are aoourately cited. And see my Aoc. of Peele and his 
Writings, p. xzxiv, ITorfa, ed. 18S9. 

t f^numnted'] Bo both the old eds.— The modem editors 
print ** mounted ** ; and the Bditor of 1836 even remarka 
in a note, that the dramatist, " finding in the fifth line 
of Spenser's stanza the word * y-mounted/ and, probably 
considering it to be too obsolete for the stags, dropped 
the initial letter, leaving only nine syllables and an 
tmrythmioal line ** 1 I 1 In the Firet Part of this play 
(p. 23, first col.) we have, — 

** Their limbs more large and of a bigger slse 
Than all the brats f-eprung from Typhon's loins : " 
but we need not wonder that the Editor Just cited did 
not recollect the passage, for he bad printed, like his 
predecessor, "erefprun^." 

t evei'-g r ee n SeUnue] Old eds. "enery ffreene Sdimue^ 
and " euerie greene^'* too.—! may notice that one of the 
modem editors silently alters " Selinue " to (Spenser's) 
"Selinis;" but, in &et, the former Is the correct 
spelling. 
§ Brycina*e] Old eds. "Hericinas." 
R browe] So the 4to.— The 8vo "bowes." 
^ breath that thorough heaven] So the 8vo.<-Tha 4to 
" breath from heawn." 
•• chariot] Old eds. "ohariots.** 
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ACT V. 



SCENE L 
Bater flU Goyxbvob ov Babtlon, Mazimus, wd Uken, 

G&9. What saith Uazimusi 

Max, My lord, the breadi the enemy hath 
made 
QiTes such assuiance of our oyerthroWi 
That little hope la left to nve our Uvea, 
Or hold oar city £rom the oonqueror^s handa. 
Then hang out* flags, my lord, of humble trace, 
And satisfy the people's general prayers. 
That Tambnrlaine*8 intolerable wrath 
liay be suppress'd by our submission. 

Qov. YiUain, respecf st thouf more thy slavish 
life 
Than honour of thy country or thy name? 
Is not my life and state as dear to me, 
The eity and my natiTC country^s weal, 
Am any thing ott price with thy conceit 1 
Have we not hope, for all our battered walls, 
To live secure and keep his forces out, 
When this our feunous lake of Linmasphaltis 
Hakes walls a-fresh with every thing that &lls 
Into the liquid substance of his stream. 
More strong than are the gates of death or hellf 
What fiuntness should dismay our courages, 
When we are thus defenc'd against our foe, 
And have no terror but his threatening looks ? 

BnUt, abofft, a Gitisdn, m^ hntOt to iht €k>TnuroB. 

OL My lord, if ever you did deed of ruth, . 
And now will vrork a refuge to our lives, 
Offer submisdon, hang up flags of truce. 
That TamburUdne may pity our distress, 
And use us like a loving conqueror. 
Though this be held his last day's dreadful siege. 
Wherein he spereth neither man nor child, 
Yet are there Christians of G^rgia here, 
Whose state he § ever pitied and relieved. 
Will get his pardon, if your grace would send. 

Chv. How H is my soul environM I 



« <ntf]01d«da. "our.*' 

t rupeettt tAou] Old eds. '<i«flp«ets ihou :" but ofter- 
wnrda. In this ■oene, the 8vo has, **Wh7 MmTtt thoo 

X pf] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "in." 
§ A«] So the 4to.— Th« 8vo " was." 
B Bow, &a] A mntUated line. 



And this eternia'd* dty Babylon 
FiU'd with a pack of £aint-heart fugitivee 
That thus entreat their shame and servitude 1 

Bnter, abovt, a Second Citisen. 
See. CSL My lord, if ever you will win our 
hearts, 
Yield up the town, andf save our wives and 

children; 
For I will cast myself from off these walls. 
Or die some death of quickest violence, 
Before I bide the wrath of Tamburlaine. 

Qw» Yillains, cowards, traitors to our state ! 
Fall to the earth, and pierce the pit of hell, 
That legions of tormenting spirits may vex 
Your slavish bceoma with continual pains I 
I care not, nor the town will never yield 
As long as any life is in my breast. 

Bnt€r THERiDAMAfl <xnd TaaKKLLiB, with Soldiers. 

Tker. Thou desperate governor of Babylon, 
To save thy life, and us a little labour. 
Yield speedily the city to our hands, 
Or else be sure thou shalt be foro'd with pains 
More exquisite than ever traitor felt. 

Chv. Tyrant, I turn the traitor in thy throat, 
And will defend it in despite of thee. — 
Call up the soldiers to defend these wall& 

TkK, Yield, foolish governor; we offer more 
Than ever yet we did to such proud slaves 
As <iurst resist us till our third day's siege. 
Thou seest us prest^ to give the last assault, 
And that shall bide no more regard of parle.$ 

Qqv, Assault and spare not; we will never 

yield. 

iAlcunna: andihes tealtffutoaUM. 

I 

Bnttr TAXBDBLAnra, drmm tn hi$ ehariol f<u btforej bp 
th4 KnsQt 09 Tbzbizon and Sobxa ; Amtbab, Cxlk- 
BixuB, UsuHCASAVx; OBCAKxa king qf NaioUa, and 
Uu Kino or Jkbubalksc, led by Soldiers |1 / and otAen. 

Tamb, The stately buildings of fiur Babylon, 
Whose lofty pillars, higher than the clouds^ 

• eUmi^d] So the 4to.—The 8vo " entemisde." 

t and] So the 4to.— Omitted hi the Syo. 

t pr^] *••• ready. 

§ parU] Here the old eds. "parlie": bat repeatedly 
before they ha^e "porle" (which is used more than onoe 
by Shakespoare). 

H OroaneSf kingcfNatoUot and the King ofJenuaUm, led 
fty soldier*] Old eds. (which have here a yery imperfect 

r 2 
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Were wont to guide the Beaman in the deep. 
Being carried thither bj the cannon's force, 
Kow fill the mouth of Linmasphaltl^ lake, 
And make a bridge unto the batter*d walk. 
Where Belua, Ninus, and great Alexander 
Have rode in triumph, triumphs Tamburlaine^ 
Whose chariot-wheels have burst* th' Assyrians' 

bones, 
Drawn with these kings on heaps of oaroasses. 
Now in the place^ where fair Semiramia, 
Courted by kings and peers of Asia, 
Hath trod the measures^t do my soldiers march ; 
And in the streets, where brave Assyrian dames 
Have rid in pomp like rich Satumia» 
With furious words and frowning yisagee 
My horsemen brandish their unruly blades. 

B»^»Ut Tbxbjdauab itnd Ticbslxjeb^ Mnffing in ihe 

QOVKRHOB OF BaBTIAIT. 

Who have ye there^ my lords f 

Ther, The sturdy governor of Babylon, 
That made us all the laboiur for the town. 
And us^d such slender reckoning ott your majesty. 
iZVimi. Qo, bind the villain ; he shall hang in 
chains 
Upon the ruins of this conquer*d town« — 
Sirrah, the view of our vermilion tents 
(Which threatened more than if the region 
Next underneath the element of fire 
Were full of comets and of blazing stan^ 
Whose flaming trains should reach down to the 

earth) 
Could not affright you ; no, nor I mysel( 
The wrathful messenger of mighty Jove, 
That with his sword hath quail'd all earthly 

kings, 
Could not persuade you to submission, 
But still the port8§ were shut : villain, I say. 
Should I but touch the rusty gates of hell. 
The triple-headed Cerberus would howl. 
And makeli black Jove to crouch and kneel to me ; 
But I have sent volleys of shot to you, 
Tet could not enter till the breach was made; 
Oov. Nor, if my body could have stopt the 
breach* 
Shouldst thou have entered, cruel Tamburlaine. 
'Tis not thy bloody tents can make me yield, 

sfcage-dirsotioa) " the two spore kings ",— " jpatv ** mean- 
ing^not then wanted to draw the chariot ofTamburkdne. 

* hunt] i.e. broken, bruieed. 

t Ik* mauura] i.e. the danoe (properly,— aolenuv 
stately dances, with slow and measured steps). 

1 qf] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to " for." 

9 porU] Le. gates. 

I make] So the 4to.— The 8vo " wake." 



Nor yet thyself, the anger of the Highest ; 
For, though thy cannon shook the city-walls,* 
My heart did never quake, or courage Cunt 

Shmh, Well, now I '11 make it quake.^Go draw 
himf up, 
Hang him in it ohains upon the dty-waUs, 
And let my soldiers shoot the slave to death. 

Oav. Vile monster, bom of some infernal hag, 
And sent from hell to tyrannise on earth, ^ 
Do all thy worst ; nor death, nor Tamburlaine, 
Torture, or pain, can daunt my dreadless mind. 

Tamh. Up with him, then 1 his body shall be 
Boai^d$ 

Chv, But, Tamburlaine, in Limnaspfaaltis' lake 
There lies more gold than Babylon is worth. 
Which, when the city was besieged, I hid : 
Save but my life^ and I will give it thee. 

Tamib, Then, for all your valour, you would 
save your life I 
Whereabout lies it) 

6fov. Under a hollow bank, right oppomte 
Against the western gate of Babylon. 

Taimb, Gk> thither, some of you, and take hie 

gold : — [Bxmmt 9ome Attendants. 

The rest forward with execution. 

Away with him hence, let him speak no more. — 

I think I make your courage something quail — 

[Aencitf Attendants viih Vu Oovxairoa of Babtuut. 
When this is done, well march from Babylon, 
And make our greatest haste to Persia. 
These jades are broken-winded and half-tii'd ; 
Unharness them, and let me have fresh hone. 
[Attendants unAanieM <Jb< Kmoa or Tbuisom and Bobia. 
So ; now their best is done to honour me^ 
Take them and hang them both up presently. 

K. rf TtA, Yile || tyrant ! barbarous bloody 
Tamburlaine ! 

Taimb. Take them away, Theridamaa; see them 
despfttch'd. 

Tker. I will, my lord. 

lExit wUh the Euros or TamiChr oikI Soau. 



• tha eky-waXU] So the 8to.— The 4to "th* wUm.'* 

t him] So the 4to.— The 8vo "it" 

t in] Old eds. "vp in,— the "vp** having been re- 
peated by mistake from the preceding line. 

9 9ear*d] So the 8vo ; and, tt would seem, rightly ; 
Tamburlaine making an attempt at a bitter Jeet, in reply 
to what the Oovemor has Just said.— The 4to ** seared." 

II ViU] The 8vo " Vild"; the 4to '• Wild'* (Both eds.. 
a Uttle before, have " ViU monster, bom of some infernal 
hag**, and, a few lines after, "To viU and ignominious 
servitude ": — the ikoi is, our early writers (or rather, 
transcribers), with their usual inconsistency of spelling* 
give now the one form, and now the other : compare the 
folio Shahefpeare, 102S, where we sometiaMS find '* vild * 
and sometimes " vUc.") 
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Tosii. Comei Asian vioeroys ; to your tasks a 
whiles 
And take sach fortune as your fellows felt. 
Ore. First let thy Spythian horse tear both our 
limbs. 
Rather than we should draw thy chariot. 
And, like base slaves, abject our princely minds 
To Tile and ignominious senritude. 
K.cfJfTn Rather lend me thy weapon, Tam- 
burlaine^ 
That I may sheathe it in this breast of mine; 
A thousand deaths oould not torment our hearts 
More than the thought of this doth vex our souls. 
Awn. They will talk still, my lord, if you do 

not l»idle them* 

Taimb, Bridle them, and let me to my coach. 

[Attendanta ftricKe Oboamxb Iriiv q^iVatofio, aind 

ike Kino ov Jkrus^lsk, and hameu tkem to 

tkt chariot. — The Oovsairoa or Babtloit 

appeart hanging in ehaint on the tMOb.— Jt*- 



etUer TjaajDAMAS, 



Amy. See, now, my lord, how brare the captain 



J 



Tamib. Tis braveindeed, my boy : — well done 1 — 
Shoot first, my lord, and then the rest shall follow. 

Tker. Then have at him, to begin withaL 

[Thxbidaicab ekoote at the Qotbutob. 

Qov. Yet saTC my life, and let this wound ap- 
pease 
The mortal fary of great Tamburlaine t 

Tomb. No, though Asphaltis' lake were liquid 
gold. 
And offer'd me as ransom for thy life^ 
Tet shottldst thou die.~Shoot at hun all at once. 

[Theyehoot, 
Bo, now he hangs like Bagdet's * govemor, 
Having as many bullets in his flesh 
As thers be breaches in her battered walL 
Go now, and bind the burghers hand and foot, 
And cast them headlong in the city's lake; 
Tartars and Persians shall inhabit there ; 
And, to command the city, I will build 
A citadel,t that aU A£rica, 
Which hath been subject to the Persian king. 
Shall pay me tribute for in Babylon. 

fTtch, What shall be done with their wives and 
ildren, my lord 1 
Tomb. Techelles, drown them all, man, woman, 
and child ; 
ijcave not a Babylonian in the town. 

TscA. I will about it straight. — Come, soldiers. 
[SxU with SoldtorB. 

• BagcUea} 8o the Sro.^The 4to " Badgete." 

f A eitadd, Ac.] Somethiog has dropt oat from this 



Tomb, Now, Casane^ where*s the Turkish Al- 
coran, 
And all the heaps of superstitious books 
Found in the temples of that Mahomet 
Whom I have thought a godi they shall be 
burnt. 
Utmm, Here they are, my lord. 
Tomb. Well said 1* let there be a fire presently. 
[3%€y light ajlrt. 
In vain, I see, men worship Mahomet : 
My sword hath sent millions of Turks to hell. 
Slew all his priests, his kinsmen, and his friends^ 
And yet I live untou6h*d by Mahomet. 
There is a Qod, full of revenging wrath. 
From whom the thunder and the lightning breaks. 
Whose scourge I am, and him will I f obey. 
So^ Gasane ; fiing them in the fire. — 

[2^ bmm the boote. 
Now, Mahomet^ if thou have any power. 
Come down thyself and work a miracle : 
Thou art not worthy to be worshipped 
That Bufier'st t flames of fire to bum the writ 
Wherein the sum of thy religion rests : 
Why Bend'st$ thoa not a furious whirlwind 

down. 
To blow thy Alcoran up to thy throne, 
Where men report thou sitt'stll by God him- 

selfl 
Or vengeance on the head ^ of Tamburlaine 
That shakes his sword against thy majesty. 
And spurns the abstracts of thy foolish laws to- 
Well, soldiers, Mahomet remains in hell ; 
He cannot hear^the voice of Tamburlaine : 
Seek out another godhead to adore ; 
The God that sits in heaven, if any god. 
For he is Qod alone, and none but he. 

J{e-«ii«r Tbobxlueb. 
Teck I have fulflU'd your highnesiir will, my 
lord: 
Thousands of men, drown'd in Asphaltis' lake. 
Have made the water swell above the banks^ 
And fishes, fed ** by human carcasses, 
Amafl^d, swim up and down upon ft the wavesi, 

* WeU Ktii} Eqnintlent to— Well donel as appean 
flxim innumerable peasages of our early wiltera : aee^ for 
inatanoee, my ed. of Beaimiont and Fletcher'a Worke, 
Tol. L 888, ToL IL 445, VOL TiiL 264. 

t will /] So the 8vo.— The 4to ** I will.'* 

t Mjirer'd] Old eda. *' anfRua" : but aee the two follow- 
ing notea. 

§ eentPd] So the 8vo.— The 4to " aenda." 

Q «&*«(] So the Svo.— The 4to "aits." 

IT head] So the Bra— The 4to " blood.'* 

•• /ed] Old eda. " feede." 

tt «J>^] So the Svo.— Omitted in the 4tOw 
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Ab when they swallow aasafoetiday 
Which makes them fleet* aloft and gapef for 
air. 
Tamb, Well, thexi, my friendly lord% what now 
remains. 
But that we leave sufficient garrison. 
And presently depart to Persia, 
To triumph after all our Tiotories ? 
2%er. Ay, good my lord, let us m $ haste to 
Persia; 
And let this captain be remov'd the walls 
To some high hill about the city here. 

Tomb, Let it be so ;— about it, soldiers ;— 
But stay; I feel myself distempered suddenly. 
Tech. What is it dares distemper Tamborlaine? 
Tomb. Somethmg, Techelles; but I know not 
what— 
^ut, forth, ye vaasalaS I whatsoe'er |1 it be, 
^cknesB or death can never conquer me. 

[Bmau, 



SCENE IL 

SiUer CALZjLPnnB, Envo of A vasia, a Gaptahi, and train, 
vitk drwmt and trwmpdt. 

Call King of Amasia, now our mighty host 
Marcheth in Asia ICajor, where the streams 
Of Euphrates 1 and Tigris swiftly run ; 
And here may we ** behold great Babylon, 
Circled about with Idmnasphaltis' lake, 
Where Tamburlaine with all his army lies, 
Which being faint and weary with the siege^ 
We may lie ready to encounter him 
Before his host be full from Babylon, 
And so revenge our latest grievous losB^ 
If Qod or Mahomet send any aid. 
K, o/Ama, Doubt not» my lord, but we shall 

conquer him : 
The monster that hath drunk a sea of blood, 
And yet gapes still for more to quench his 

thirst, 
Our Turkish swords shall headlong send to 

hell; 
And that vile carcass, drawn by warlike kings, 

•JleefjLe. float 

t gapt] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "gaape." 
t in] Bo the Sva— Omitted In the 4ta 
9 /orM, ye voMtrit] Spoken, of coune^ to the two Uoga 
who dzaw his chariot. 
H uhaUo^er] Bo the 8to.— The 4to " whatsoeuer." 
IT AiphrateM] See note 9, p. 86. 
** may we] Bo the Svo.— The 4to "we auy." 



The fowls shall eat ; for never sepulchre 
ShaU grace this * base-bom tyrant Tamburlaine. 
CalL When I reoordf my parents' daviah 

life. 
Their cruel death, mine own captivity. 
My viceroys' bondage under Tamburlaine, 
Methinks I could sustain a thousand deaths, 
To be reveng'd of all his viUany. — 
Ah, saored Mahomet, thou that hast seen 
Millions of Turks perish by Tamburlaine, 
Kingdoms made waste, brave cities sack'd and 

burnt, 
And but one host is left to honour thee. 
Aid t thy obedient servant Callapine, 
And make him, after all these overthrows^ 
To triumph over cursed Tamburlaine t 

K, of AnuL. Fear not^ my lord : I see great 

Mahomet^ 
ClothM in purple douds, and on his head 
A chaplet brighter than Apollo's crown. 
Marching about the air with armM men. 
To join with you against this Tamburlaine. 

OiKpL RenowmM $ general, mighty Callapine, 
Thou£^ Qod himself and holy Mahomet 
Should come in person to resist your power, 
Tet might your mighty host encounter all. 
And pull proud Tamburlaine upon his knees . 
To sue for meroy at your highnessT feet 
CdU, Captain, the force of Tamburlaine ia 

great. 
His fortune greater, and the victories 
Wherewith he hath so soro dismay'd the world 
Aro greatest to discourage all our drifts; 
Tet^ when the pride of Cynthia is at fall, 
She wanes again ; and so shall lus, I hope; 
For we have hero the chief selected men 
Of twenty several kingdoms at the least ; 
Nor ploughman, priest, nor merchant, stays at 

heme; 
All Turkey Ib in arms with Callapine ; 
And never will we sunder camps and anns 
Beforo himself or his be conquerM : 
This is the time that must eternize me 
For conquering the tyrant of the world. 
Come, soldiers, let us lie in wait for him. 
And, if we find him absent from his camp, 
Or that it be rojoin'd again at full. 
Assail it, and be suro of victory. [S xe u n l, 



•tkU] Bo the Sra—The 4to "that " (hut in the next 
speech of the eune person It has *' CMf Tunborlaine "). 

t record] i.e. oall to mind. 

t Aid\ Bo the 8to.— The 4to "And." 

§ RefiiwmM] See note ((, p, 11. Bo the 8to.— The 4to 
"Beuowned."— The prefix to this speech is wanting In 
theolded& 
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SCENE IIL 
Bnttr THXBiDAMjua^ TnnxLLEa^ and UsuMOAaixn. 

Ther. Weep, heaveiiB, and Tanish into liquid 
teant 
EbU, itan that govern hia natiYitj, 
And anmmon all the shining lamps of heaTen 
To cast their bootless fires to the earth. 
And shed their feeble influence in the air; 
Muffle your beauties with eternal douds ; 
For Hell and Darkness pitch their pitchy tents, 
And Death, with armies of Cimmerian spirits^ 
Gives battle 'gainst the heart of Tamburlaine 1 
Kow, in defiance of that wonted love 
Your sacred virtues poui'd upon his throne. 
And made his state an honour to the heavens^ 
These cowards invisibly * assail his soul. 
And threaten conquest on our sovereign ; 
But, if he die, your glories axe diagrac*d. 
Earth droops, and Bays that hell in heaven is 
plac*dl 

TeA. 0, then, ye powers that sway eternal 



And guide this massy substance of the earth. 
If you retain desert of *holiness, 
As your supreme estates instruct our thoughts^ 
Be not inconstant^ careless of your fitme^ 
Bear not the burden of your enemies' joys, 
IMumphing in his fall whom you advanc'd; 
Bnt^ as his birth, life^ health, and majesty 
Were strangely blest and govemM by heaven. 
So honour, heaven, (till heaven dissolved be^) 
His birth, his life^ his health, and migesty I 
^ Umm. Blush, heaven, to lose the honour of 
/' thy name^ 

0*0 see thy footstool set upon thy head ; 
(And let no baseness in thy hau^^ty breast 
Sustain a shame of such inexcellence f, 
To see the devils mount in angels* thrones, 
And angels dive into the pools of hell 1 
And, though they think their painful date is 

out, 
And that their power Is puissant as Jove's, 
Which makes them manage anns against thy 

state, 
Yet make them feel the strength of Tamburlaine 
(Thy instrument and note of migesty) 
Is greater fSur than they can thus subdue ; 
For, if he die, thy glory la diagrac'd. 
Earth droops, and says that hell in heaven is 

pWdt 



• iwoitm^ Bo tbe 4to.— The 8vo "inuincible." 

f meaxdknee] Bo the 4to.~The 8vo " inezoeUeuato." 



Bnter TAXBUKLAim *, drawn in hit chariot (at be/we) by 
Obcanb ting qfNoMia, and the Kimo or Jkbuhauem, 
Amyram, Cklkbihub, and FhyddaDB. 

Tanib, What daring god torments my body 
thus^ 
And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlaine f 
Shall sickness prove me now to be a man, 
That have been term'd the terror of the world t 
Techelles and the rest, come, take your swords. 
And threaten him whose hand afflicts my soul : 
Come, let us march against the powers of heaven. 
And set black streamers in the firmament, 
To signify the slaughter of the gods. 
Ah, friends^ what shall I do ? I cannot stand. 
Come, cany me to war against the gods, \ 
That thus eaiyf the health of Tamburlaine. \ 

Ther, Ah, good my lord, leave these impatient 
words, 
Which add much danger to your malady 1 

Tomb, Why, shall I sit and languiah in this 
pahi] 
No, strike the drums, and, in revenge of this, 
Come, let us charge our spears, and pierce his 

breast 
Whose shoulders bear the axis of the world. 
That, if I perish, heaven and earth may fade. 
Theridamas, haste to the court of Jove ; 
Will him to send Apollo hither straight, 
To cure me, or 1 11 fetch him down myselfl 

TeeL Sit still, my gracious lord; this grief will 
cease t. 
And cannot last, it is so violent. 

Tomb. Not last, Techelles 1 no, for I shall did 
See, where my slave, the ugly monster Death, 
Shaking and quiverings pale and wan for fear. 
Stands aiming at me with his murdering dart, 
Who ffles away at every glance I give. 
And, when I look away, comes stealing on t — 
Villain, away, and hie thee to the field 1 
I and mine army oome to load thy back 
With souls of thousand mangled carcasses. — 
Look, where he goes ! but, see, he comes again. 
Because I stay t Techelles, let us march. 
And weary Death with bearing souls to helL 

Mnt Phy. Pleaseth your majesty to drink this 
potion, 
Which will abate the fury of your fit. 
And cause some milder spirits govern yoo. 

* Enter Tamtmriaine, Ao.] Hore the old eds. have no 
stage-directioiii ; and perhaps the po«t intended that 
TAmborlslne should enter at the oonunenoement of this 
soene. That he is dfown In his chariot by the two 
captiye kings, appoais from hia exclamation at p. 7S» 
first ooL " Draw, 70a dayes 1 ** 

t eeatt] So the 8to.— The 4to "oass." 
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Tamb. Tell me what think you of my elcknen 

nowl 
Fini Phy, I view'd your orine, and the hypo*- 



Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great : 
Tour Teina are full of accidental heat. 
Whereby the moisture of your blood ia dried : 
The humidum and oalor, which some hold 
Li not a parcel of the elements. 
But of a substance more divine and pure^ 
Is almost dean extinguish^ and spent; 
Which, being the cause of life, imports your 

death: 
Besides, my lord, this day is orilicaly 
Dangerous to those whose crisis is as yours : 
Tour artierst) which alongst the veins convey 
The lively spirits which the heart engenders, 
Are parch'd and void of spirit, that the soul. 
Wanting those organons by which it moves^ 
Cannot endure, by arg^ument of art. 
Tet, if your mig'eety may escape this day, 
No doubt but you shall soon recover alL 

Tcuaib, Then will I comfort all my vital parts, 
And live, in spite of death, above a day. 

{Alamu vitAtn. 

Bnttr a Messenger. 
Ma, My lord, young Callapine, that lately fled 
from your majesty, hath now gathered a freeh 
army, and, hearing your absence in the field, 
offers to set upon X us presently. 
Tam5. See, my physicians, now, how Jove hath 
sent 
A present medicine to recure my pain I 
My looks shall make them fly; and, might I 

follow. 
There should not one of all the villain's power 
Live to give offer of another fight. 

Uiyynh, I joy, my lord, your highness is so 
strong. 
That can endure so well your royal presence, 
Which only will dismay the enemy. 
Tamh, I know it will, Casane. — ^Draw, you 
slaves ! 
In spite of death, I will go shew my face. 

[Alarmi, JBxU Taxbdrlaimx vUh aU the rest (ercept 
the FbyBicianaX and re-tnUr prainMy. 

Tamb. Thus are the villain cowards § fled for 
fear, 

• hypoMatu] Old ecu. "HiposUtes." 

t arUera] See note *, p. 18. 

t upon] So the 4to.— The Svo ''on." 

§ vUktin cowird*] Old ede. ' ' yillainee, cowardi " (whieh 
Js not to be defended by "ViUaiM, coward*, tnUtora to 
our state **, p. 67, sec. ooLX Oomporo ** But where's this 
cotcard viUam," Ac., p. 61 aec. coi. 
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Like summer's vapours vanish'd by the sun; 
And, could I but a while pursue the field. 
That Callapine should be my slave again. 
Bat I perceive my martial strength is spent: 
In vain I strive and rail against those powera| 
That mean t' invest me in a higher throne. 
As much too high for this disdainfiil earth, 
iive me a map ; then let me see how much 
left for me to conquer all the world, 

these, my boys, may finish all my wanta. 
[OMbriMgaa 
Here I began to march towards Persia, 
Along Armenia and the Caspian Sea, 
And thence unto * Bithynia, where I took 
The Turk and his great empress prisoners. 
Then march'd I into Egypt and Arabia ; 
And here, not far from Alexandria, 
Whereast the Terrenet and the Red Sea meet^ 
Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 
I meant to cut a channel to>them both, 
That men might quickly sail to India. 
From thence to Nubia near Bomo-lake, 
And so along the Ethiopian sea. 
Cutting the tropic line of Capricorn, 
I conquered all as far as Zanzibar. 
Then, by the northern part of Africa, 
I came at last to Grsscia^ and from thence 
To Asia, where I stay against my will; 
Which is from Scythia, where I first began,f 
Backward[s] and forwards near five thousand 

leagues. 
Look here, my boys ; see, what a world of ground 
lies westward from the midst of Cancer^s line 
Unto the rising of this|| earthly globe. 
Whereas the son, declining from our sights 
Begins the day with our Antipodes I 
And shall I die, and this unoonquerMT 
Lo, here, my sons, are all the golden mines. 
Inestimable drugs and precious stones, 
More worth than Asia and the world beside; 
And from th' Antarctic Pole eastward behold 
As much more land, which never was descried, 
Wherein are rocks of pearl that shine as bright 
As all the lamps that beautify the sky I 
And shall I die, and this unconquerM 1 
Here, lovely boys; what death forbids my Uf«, 
That let your lives command in spite of death. 
Amy, Alas, my lord, how should our bleeding 
hearts, 



• VMto] So the 8vo.— The 4to "to.'* 

t Whenati] Le. Where. 

X Terrene] Le. Mediterranean. 

§ bqfan} So the 8to.— The 4to " begnn." 

II thii\ So the Sva— The 4to * ' the. " . 
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: Wounded and broken with yonr bigbneiir grief. 
Retain a thought of joy or spark of life f 
Tour Boul gives esaenoe to our wretched subjectSi* 
Whose matter is incorporate in your flesh. 
CU, Your pains do pierce oar souls ; no hope 
surTives, 
For by your life we entertain our lives. 

Tcmb. But» som^ this sabject» not of force 
enough 
To hold the fiery spirit it contains, 



i By equal portions into f both your breasts ; 
I My fleah, divided in your predoua ahapesy 
Shall still retain my spirit, though I die, 
And live in all your seedst immortally. — 
Then now remove me, that I may resign 
My place and proper title to my son.-^ 
First, take my soouige and my imperial crown. 
And mount my royal chariot of estate, 
I That I may see thee crown'd before I die. — 
\Help me, my lords, to make my last remove. 

{Thqf attitt TAMBUBLAUfX to deteendfinm tUckarioL 

Tker, A wofiil change, my lord, thai daunts 
our thoughts 
More than the ruin of our proper souls I 

Tamib* Sit up, my son, [and] let me see how well 
Thou wilt become thy Ikther^s mtgesty. 

Am/jf, With what a flinty bosom should I joy 
The breath of life and burden of my soul. 
If not resolVd into resolvdd pains. 
My body's mortified lineaments $ 
Should exercise the motions of my heart, 
Herc'd with the joy of any dignity I 
father, if the unrelenting ears 
Of Death and Hell be shut against my prayen^ 
And that the spiteful influence of Heaven 
Deny my soul fruition of her joy. 
How should I step, or stir my hateful feet 
Against the inward powers of my heart, 
Leading a life that only strives to die, 
And plead in vain unpleasing sovereignty f 



• nbjeOil Mr. CoUier (Preface to Cokridg^a Beom Lk- 
twtt en ShakapMre and liiUon, p. oxTiil) aayB that here 
"niloeeta*' is a priutar's blonder for '* tabetanoe " : pel 
he taJke* no notice of Tamburlaine'e next wordi, "But, sons, 
this ntbfoet not of force enough/' Ao. — ^The old ada are 
quite right In both puaagee : oompare, in p. 62, first ooL ; 
**A form not meet to giv« thst tubjeet eMenoo 
Whoee matter is the flesh of Tamborlaine," fto. 

t Wo] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to *'Tnto." 

t jwur medt] Bo the 8to.— The 4to "our aeedee.** (In 
p. 18^ first coL, we hxn had " Their angry eeede**; but 
in p. 47, first coL, " thy seed " :—<md Uariowo probably 
wrote " seed " both here and in p. 1&) 

§ KneamenU] Bo the 8vo.— The 4to "laments."— The 
Editor of 1826 remarks, that this passage "is too 
obscure for ordinary comprehension." 



Tomb. Let not thy love exceed thine honour, 
son. 
Nor bar thy mind that magnanimity 
That nobly must admit necessity. 
Sit up, my boy, and with these* silken reins 
Bridle the steeldd stomachs of thesef jades. 

l%er. My lord, yon must obey Ids mijesty. 
Since fiite commands and proud necessity. 

Amy. Heavens witness me with what a broken 
heart [MowUing the eharioL 

And damnftdj spirit I ascend this seat. 
And send my soul, before my father die, 
His anguish and his burning agony I 

[TAcjf erowM AMTKAa 

Timb, Now fetch the hearse of fair Zenocrate ; 
Let it be pli^'d by this my fiital chair. 
And serve as parcel of my funeraL 

Unm. Then feels your majesty no sovereign ease. 
Nor may our hearts, all drown'd in tears of blood, 
Joy any hope of your recovery 1 

Tomb, Casane, no ; the monarch of the earth, 
And eyeless monster that torments my soul, 
Gannot behold the tears ye shed for me, 
And therefore stlLl augments bis cruelty. 

Teeh, Then let some god oppose his holy power 
Against the wrath and tyranny of Death, 
That his tear-thirsty and unquenchM hate 
May be upon himself reverberate 1 

[2Vy bring tfi the kearae nf ZtnooRATm, 

Tamb, Now, eyes, e^joy your latest benefit, 
And, when my soul hath virtue of your sight. 
Pierce through the coffin and the sheet of gold. 
And glut your longings with a heaven of joy. 
So, reign, my son ; scourge and control those slaves, 
Quiding thy chariot with thy fitthet^s hand. 
As precious is the charge thou undertak'st 
As that which Clymene's§ brain-sick son didguide. 
When wandering PhoDbe*s|l ivory cheeks were 

scorch'd. 
And all the earth, like iEtna, breathing fire: 
Be wam'd by him, then ; learn with awfiil eye 
To sway a throne as dangerous as his ; 
For, if thy b«dy thrive not full of thoughts 
As pure and fiery as Pbyteus'lf beams, 

• theu] Bo the 4to.--The 8vo "those." 

f theae] So the 4to.— The 8to "those." 

X damnM] Le. doomed,— sorrow AiL 

§ Clymen^a] So the 8vo.— The 4to "Clymeua" 

n Pheeb^a] Bo the 870.— The 4to " Phcebus." 

5 Phfteui^] Meant perhaps for " Pythins' ", aooordlng 

to the usage of much earlier poets : 

"And of Phyton [Le. Python] that Fhebus made thns 
fine 
Came Fhetonysses,'* Ac 

Lydgato's Warrea qf Troy, B. a Big. K vL ed. 1666. 

Hera the modem editors print " Fhwbos' ". 
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THE SECOND PART OF TAMBURLAINE THE GBEAT. 



ACT V. 



The natare of these proud rebelling jadea 
Will take oocasion by the alendereat hair, 
And drair thee* piecemeal, like HippolytiUy 
Through rocka more ateep and sharp than Caspian 

cUfbit 
The nature of thy chariot will not bear 
A guide of boaer temper than myself. 
More than heaven's coach the pride of Phaeton. 

• tkm] So tho 8vo.— Th« 4to •* me." 
t diir*] Httratheoldeds. '<cUft8"and"oliftes": but 
Boe p. 12, Uue 0, first coL 



Farewell, my boys I my dearest friends, ikrewelll 
My body feels, my soul doth weep to see 
Tour sweet desires depriv'd my company, 
For Tamburlaine^ the scoutge of Qod, must di& 

[JKet. 
Amy, Meet heaven and earth, and here let all 
things end, 
For earth hath spent the pride of all her fruit. 
And heaven consum'd his choicest living fire ! 
Let earth and heaven his timeless death deplore, 
For both their wortha wUl equal him no more ! 
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TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 

FBOU THK QUABTO OF ISOl 



Thg J^ragiettt BidOTjf qf L, FmObu. At U luUk Itiu Aetad «y (Ac A^M AmoroMe tike BauU of Nottki^ham kU 
mrwunU.- Written bpOLMarL landon PriMttd t^ ^-B^M ThemtuSuiheU IWi. 

In reprtntlDg ibis edition, I have here and there amended the text by meant of the later 4toi^— >ieiO^ 169^ 
ion.— or 4to lOOS, whloh oontaine varioua oompantively modem alteratlona and addition^ I hare made no hm. 



DEAMATIS PEBSON^ 



Tn Pops. 

Oabdihal or TiOBiAiy. 
Tbb Bmpkboe or Ocrmavt. 
Duxx or Vaitbolt. 

FAtTSTUB. 

CORNBUUB, } ««»d*to PAOTnm. 
Waomxb, Berrant to FAcrrua 
Clown. 

ROBIV. 

Ralpb. 

Vintnw. 

Hone-ooonar. 

A Knight 

An Old Man. 

Behokn^ Frian, and Attandanta. 

DuoHOB or Vavbou 



XbPBI8T0FBXIJ|» 

Good AogeL 
BtO Aug«L 

The Seven Deadly Sins. 
DeriU. 

Spirlta in the ehapea of Albxahdbi 
andofHBLBW. 



IBM Qbbat, af hia Fluwnoax 



■ hr^nr-.Tfi-^.^tfirKni-ih 
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TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 

FROM THE QUARTO OF 1604. 



SnUT Chanifl. 

Oftorw. Not marohing now in fields of Thrasy- 

xnene, 
Where Man did mate* the Carthaginians ; 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of loye. 
In courts of kings where state is overtumM; 
Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds. 
Intends our Muse to vaunt f her$ heavenly 

verse: 
Only this, gentleman, — ^we must perform 
The form of Faustus' fortunes, good or bad : 
To patient judgments we appeal our plaud. 
And speak for Faustus in his infJEincy. 
Now is he bom, his parents base of stock. 
In Germany, within a town call'd Rhodes : 
Of riper years, to Wertenbeig he went, 
Whereas % his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 
So soon he profits in divinity. 
The fruitful plot of scholarism grao'd, 
That shortly he was grac'd with doctor^s name^ 
Excelling all whose sweet delight disputes 
In heavenly xnattera of theology ; 
Till swoln with cunning, 11 of a self-conceit. 
His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens oonspir'd his overthrow ; 
For, falling to a devilish exercise^ 
And glutted now^ with learning's golden gifts^ 
He surfeits upon cursM necromancy; 
Nothio'g so sweet as magic is to him. 
Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss : 
And this the man that in his study sits. [jKcit. 



* •mali\ i. e. confound, defeat. 

t mnme] So the later 4toB.— 2to 1604 "daunt" 

t *<r] AU the 4t08 " his." 

I WhtrtM\ i. e. where. 

n ciomtNfr] L & knowledga 

t N<»v] Bo the later 4tos.-2to 1004 *• more.'- 



Faubtts ixtoontrtd, te hi* iCudy.« 
TamA, Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wUt profess : 
Having commeno'd, be a divine in shew, 
Yet level at the end of every art, * 
And live and die in Aristotle's works. 
Sweet Analytics, 'tis thou f hsst ravish'd me ! 
BeM dit$erere €$t JbUt logioet. 
Is, to dispute well, logic's chiefest end) 
A£fords this art no greater miracle ? 
Then read no more; thou hast attain'd that j: 

end: 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus^ wit : 
Bid Economy § fiureweU, and |1 Galen come, 
Seeing^ Ubi dmnU phUoaophtu, ibi ineipU medir 

cm: 
Be a physician, Faustus; heap up gold, 
And be etdmiz'd for some wondrous cure : 
Swnmwn honum medidna gamiicu, 
The end of physic is our body's health. 
Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain'd that end? 
Is not thy common talk fotmd aphorisms? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monimxents, 
Whereby whole cities have escap'd the plague. 
And thousand desperate maladies been eas'dl 
Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 



* Fautlui ditcovertd in hit ^udy] Most probably, the 
Chorofl, before going out, drew a curtain, and discovered 
Faustus sittlzig. In B. Barnes's DiviU Charter, 1607, we 
find; "Seen. VUitna. Alexander vnbraeed bettoixt two Car- 
dmaUe in his study looking vpon a booke, whilst a groomo 
draweth the Curtalne." Big. L 8. 

t Analytict, 'tU thou, Ac] Qy. "Analytic"? (but such 
phraseology was not uncommon). 

t that] So the Uter 4tos.-2to 1604 "the" (the printer 
having mistaken " y« " for " y* "> 

§ Sconomy] So the later 4tos (with various sp«Il]ng)L^ 
2to 1604 "Oncaynueon." 

I and] So the later 4tos.— Not in 4to 1601 
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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUa 



Gouldst * thou make men f to live eternally, 

Or, being dead, raise them to life again. 

Then this profession were to be esteem'd. 

Physic, fivewell ! Where is Justinian ? [Seadi. 

Si una eademque rt» legatwr X dmbut^ alter reai, 

alter valorem m, Ac. 

A pretty case of paltry legacies t [Iteade. 

Ezhcereditare JUium non potett pater ^ niit, ^§ 

Such is the subject of the institute. 

And uniyersal body of the law: tl 

ThisH study fits a meroenaiy drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash ; 

Too servile** and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, divinity is best : 

Jerome's Bible, Faustus ; view it well. [Reade, 

Stipendium peeeati more etL Ha! Stipendiwn, Jbe. 

The reward of sin is death : that's hard. [Meadt] 

Si peceaiae negamtUt fallimurf et nuUa eit m no6tf 

veritat ; If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 

ourselves, and there's no truth in us. Why, then, 

belike we must sin, and so consequently die : 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this, Che eera, «era,tt 

What will be, shall be ) Divinity, adieu 1 

These metaphysics of magicians, 

And necromantic books are heavenly; 

Lines, circles, scenes, tt letters, and characters; 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

10, what a world of profit and delight, 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence. 
Is promised to the studious artisan ! 
' All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command : emperors and kings 
Are but obey^ in their several provinces, 
Kor can they raise the wind, or rend the 

clouds ; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man ; 
A sound magician is a mighty god : 
Here, Faustus, tire§| thy brains to gain a deity. 

• ObuJdd] So the hitar 4to8.— 2to 16M ** Wooldst" 

t men] 8o the later 4to0.— 2to 1604 *' man." 

t Itgatur] AU the 4toe •* legatxis." 

9 <frc.] So two of the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1904. 

II lavf] So the later 4to8.~2to 1604 "Church." 

IT TMg] So the later 4toe.— 2to 1604 *' Bia.'* 

♦♦ Too mvUe] So the later 4toB.-2to 1604 "The 
deuUL" 

tt CJu iera^ gera] Lest it ehould be thought that I am 
wrong in not altering the old spellin^r here, I may quote 
ftt)m PaniEsi'H very critical edition of the Orlando Fuirioto, 
"La aatisfazion d terd pronta.'* C xviii. at. 67. 

XI KOiu] " And aooner may a gulling weather-apfe 

By drawing forth heavens Beeana tell cer- 
tainly," tc 

Donne's Pint Satyrtt^p. 887, ed. 1688. 

fl eitv] So the later 4toa.— 2to 1604 '*trie." 



Swter WAOirsa.* 
Wagner, commend me to my dearest firiendi^ 
The G^erman Valdee and Cornelius ; 
Bequest them earnestly to visit me. 

Wag. I will, sir. [Sxii, 

FaiueL Their conference will be a greater help 
tome 
Than all my labours, plod I ne'er so fast 

Bnter Good Angel and Evil AageL 
O.Ang, 0, Faustus, lay that damnM book 
aside, 
And gaze not on it, lest it tempt thy soul, 
And heap Gk)d*s heavy wrath upon thy head ? 
Read, rsad the Scriptures : — ^that is blasphemy. 
E. Ang, Go forward, Faustus^ in that famous 
art 
Wherein all Nature's treasure f is contain'd : 
Be thou on earth as Jove :^ is in the sky. 
Lord and conmiander of these element8.§ 

{Bxeunt Angds. 
Fault How am I glutted with conceit of this f 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please. 
Resolve II me of all ambiguities. 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 
I'll have them fly to India for gold. 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 
And search all comers of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 
ni have them read me strange philosophy. 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 
ni have them VTall all Qermany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg ; 
m have them fill the public schools with silk,^ 

* BhUt Wagner, ^] Perh^w the prc^MT arrangement 

" Wagner I 

Bnter yfkOTxnsu 
Oommend me to my dearest friends," Ac. 
t trtaunur*\ Bo the later 4t08.~2to 1604 ** treasury.** 
X Jove] So afi^ain, p. 84, first ooL, 
" Sedng Faustus hath incurred eternal death 
By desperate thougrhts against Jov^$ deity,** kc : 
and I may notice that Mariowe is not singular in apply- 
ing the name Jovt to the God of Christians : — 
" Beneath our standard of Jouea powerAill sonne [1. e. 
ChristJ*. 

Mir. for MagistrottM, p. 642, od. 1610. 
" But see the Judgement of almigfatie /<me,* Ac. 

Id, p. 608. 
" O sommo CHove per noi erocifisso,** Ao. 

Pulci,— 3foivan« Mag, 0. ii st I. 
f theMdmenU] So again, " Within the bowels of tkm 
elements." Ac , p. 87, firat col , — **tke$e" being equiva- 
lent to the, (Not unfrequently in our old writen ikem is 
little more than redundant.) 
II JSmoImJ L e. satisfy, inform. 
^ tOJk] All the 4tos "skill** (and so the modem 
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Wherewith the itudents shall be brayely dad ; 
m levy Boldien with the coin they bring. 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 
And reign sole king of all the* provinces ; 
Yea» stranger engines for the brunt of war. 
Than waa the fiery keel at Antwerp's bridge,t 
m make my servile spirits to invents 

BiUer Yaidbb cmd CoBirauus. 
Ck>me, German Yaldes, and Cornelius, 
And make me blest with your sage conference. 
Yaldes, sweet Valdes, and Ck>meliu8, 
Know that your words have won me at the last 
To proctiBe magic and concealM arts : 
Tet not your words only, ^ but mine own fantasy, 
That will receive no object ; for my head 
But ruminates on necromantic skill. 
Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 
Both law and physio are for petty wits; 
Divinity is basest of the three, 
trnpleasonty harsh, contemptible, and vile :§ 
'Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish'd me. 
Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt ; 
And I, that have with concise syllogisms i| 
Gravell'd the pastors of the German church, 

♦ ««] So the later 4t<».— 2to 1604 " our." 
t theJUrtf htd at Anhoerp*i bridgt\ Duriog the blockade 
of Antwerp by the Prince of Parma in 1585, *' They of 
Antuerpe knowing that the bridge and the Stocadoee 
were finished, made a great ahippe, to be a meanee to 
breoke all this worke of the prince of Parmaes : thia 
great ahippe wan made of masona worke within, in the 
manner of a vaulted cane : Tpon the hatches there were 
layed myll-etones« groue-stones, and others of great 
weight; and within the vault were many barrels of 
powder, ouer the which there were holes, and in them 
they had pat matches, hanging at a thred, the which 
burning vntill they came vnto the thred, would fkll into 
the powder, and so blow vp all. And for that they 
could act haue any one in thia shippe to conduct it, 
Lanckhaar, a sea captaine of the Hollanders, being then 
in Antuerpe, gaue them oounsell to tye a great beame at 
the end of it, to make it to keepe a straight course in 
the middest of the streame. In this sort floated this 
ahippo the fourth of ApriU, Tntill that it came vnto the 
bridge ; where (within a while after) the powder 
wrought hia effect, with such violence, as the vesaell, 
and all that was within it, and vpon it, flew in pieces, 
carrying away a part of the Stocado and of the bridge, 
^e marqucsse of Roubay Vioont of Gant, Oaspor of 
^obles lord of Billy, and the Seignior of Torchiea, 
l^^her vnto the Seignior of Boura, with many others. 



»« pew* 






presently slaine; which were tome In pieces, and 



what^"^ abroad, both vpon the land and vpon the 

" AfteT CMmeston's QtneraJtl Historie q/ th4 IfetheHandt, 

devill, if*- !«»• 

him, and 9&."^^''^'*' C^^ ^® ^ °^^ ^ ^^ ^*^ 

to him like ^>^ 

a beU in hi^ 'V^ but see note D, p. «a-<Thl« 

** ConalavylQgismeB.'* 
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And made the flowering pride of Wertenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Mussbus when he came to hell, 
Will be as cunning * as Agrippa f was^ 
Whose shadow t made all Europe honour him. 
Void. Faustus, these books, thy wit> and oar 

experience. 
Shall make all nations to canonize us. 
As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords. 
So shall the spirits f of every element 
Be always serviceable to us three ; 
Like lions shall they guard us when we please; 
like Almain ruttersU with their horsemen*B 

staves^ 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides ; 
Sometimes like womenj or unwedded maids. 
Shadowing more beauty in their aury brows 
Than have the^ white breasts of the queen of 

love: 
From ** Venice shall they drag huge aigoaies^ 
And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip's treasury; 
If leamM Faustus will be resolute. 

Fautt, Yaldes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live : therefore object it not. 

Com, The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 
He that is grounded in astrology, 
Enrich'd with tongues, well seen inff minerals, 
Hath all the principles magic doth require : 
Then doubt not, Faustus, but to be renowm'd,^:^ 
And more frequented for this mystery 
Than heretofore the Delphian oracle. 
The spirits tell me they can dry the sea, 
And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks, 
Ay, all the wealth that our forsfieithers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth : 
Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three 

want? 
Fauit, Nothing, Cornelius. 0, this cheers my 

soul! 
Come, shew me some demonstrations magical. 
That I may conjure in some lusty grove, 
And have these joys in full possession. 

Void. Then haste thee to some solitary grov^ 



* cunning] L eu knowing, skilM. 
t Affrippa] i. e. Cornelius Agrippa. 
t tkadme] So the later 4tos.— 2to 1604 "shadowes." 
§ tpiriU] So the later 4toa.— 2to 1604 "subiects." 
II Almain ruUen] Bee note f, p. 48. 
IT have the] So two of the later 4toa.— 2to 1904 "In 
their." 
•• From] So the later 4toB.— 2to 1604 "Per." 
ft in] So the later 4toa.— Not in 4to 1604. 
}} renowm'd] See note jl, p. 11. 
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And bear wiee Bacon's and Albertua'* works. 
The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament; 
And whatsoever else is requisite 
We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 
Com. Valdes, first let him know the words of 
art; 
And then, all other ceremonies leam'd, 
Faustus may try his ctmningf by himsell 
Void, First 111 instmct thee in the radi- 
menti^ 
And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 
Fa/uM, Then come and dine with me, and, 
after meat» 
We'll canvass every quiddity thereof; 
For, ere I sleep, I'll try what I can do : 
This night Til conjure, though I die therefore. 

(JBenmt 

BnUr two Scholan.! 

Fint Schol. 1 wonder what's become of Fanstos^ 
that was wont to make our schools ring with ne 
probo. 

Sec. SchoL That shall we know, for see, here 
comes his boy. 

Bnter Waqnxb. 

First Schol How now, sirrah! where's thy 
master 1 

Wag, God in heaven knows. 

See. SchoL Why, dost not thou know? 

Wag. Tea, I know ; but that follows not. 

First Schol Go to, sirrah 1 leave your jesting, 
and tell us where he is. 

TTa^.. That follows not necessary by force of 
argument, that you, being licentiates, should 
stand upon : § therefore acknowledge your error, 
and be attentive. 

Sec. Schol Why, didst thou not say thou 
knewest ? 

Wiig. Have you any witness on't? 

First Schol Yes, sirrah, I beard yoxL 

Wag. Ask my fellow if I be a thief. 

Sec. Schol Well, you will not tell usi 

Wag. Yes, sir, I will tell you : yet, if you were 
not dunces, you would never ask mo such a 
question; for is not he corpus naturalet and is 
not that mobile t then wherefore should you ask 
me such a question ? But that I am by nature 

« AU)ertwr\ i. e. Albertos Magnus.— The coxroction of 
I. M. in Oent. Mag. for Jan. 1841.— All tho 4toe 
"AlboQiu." 

t cunning] i. e. skilL 

t Snier two Scholars] Scene, perhaps, supposed to be 
before Fansius's houset as Wagner presently says, " My 
master is within at dinner." 

S tijxm] So the later 4to8.— 2to 1604 ** vpon't" 



phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to lecheiy 
(to love, I would say), it were not for you to 
come within forty foot of the place of execution, 
although I do not doubt to see you both hanged 
the next sessions. Thus having triumphed over 
you, I will set my countenance like a precisian, 
and begin to speak thus :-*-Truly, my dear 
brethren, my master is within at dinner, with 
Valdee and Cornelius, as thJB wine^ if it could 
speak, would * inform your worships : and so, the 
Lord bless you, preserve you, and keep you, my 
dear brethren, my dear brethren ! f [BxU* 

First Schol Nay, then, I fear he is fiillen into 
that damned art for which they two are infiimoua 
through the world. 

Sec Schol. Were he a stranger, and not allied 
to me, yet should I grieve for him. But, come, 
let us go and inform the Rector, and see if he by 
his grave counsel osn reclaim him. 

First SchoL O, but I fear me nothing can 
reclaim him t 

See. SiML Yet let us try what we can do. 

i&Bomt. 

Enter Faustus to conjisre-t 
FausL Kow that the gloomy shadow of the 
earth. 
Longing to view Orion's drizzling look. 
Leaps from th' antartic world unto the sky, 
And dims the welkin with her pitehy breath, 
Faustus, begin thine incantations, 
And try if devils will obey thy best, 
Seeing thou hast pray'd and sacrifio'd to them. 
Within this circle is Jehovah's name. 
Forward and backward anagrammati£'d,§ 
Th' abbreviated II names of holy saints. 
Figures of every adjunct to the heavens, 
And characters of signs and erring H stars. 
By which the spirits are enforo'd to rise : 
Then fear not, Faustus, but be resolute, 
And try the uttermost magic can perform. — 
SifU fMhi del Acherontis propitii / Valeat nvmen 
triplex JehotcB/ Ignei, airii, aquatani spiritus, 
salvetel Orientis princeps Belaebvh, infemi ardent 
tis monarcha, et Demogorgon^ propitiamns vos^ ut 

• speak, would} Bo the later 4tos.->2to 1604 "speaks. It 
would.** 

^ t my dear brethren] This repetition (not (bund 1% the 
later 4to8) is perhaps atf «rror of the original oompct; *<fr. I ^ 

t Bnter FauMue to conjure] The scene is supposer m^*^ I 
a grove ; see p. 81, last line of seo. col. quiifi^^ ^ ] 

I anafframmati^d] Bo the later 4UM.~-9^a WaieM*>^9l I • 
Agramithist." .) 

II Th* al)breviaUd] Bo the lat^ tSle] Old ed. ' 
brouiated." «^ (and so tlie modeitia not in the 1 

^ erring] L e. wandering, ' 

1 
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a/ppattat et twrgat MepkigtophUU, quod twnerarii; « 
per Jehovam, Oehennaniy et eontecrtUaKh aquam 
quam mmc tparffo, tiffnwmque erueie quod mmc 
f(uio, et per vota nostrOf ipee nwie twgat ncHne 
dieatUB f JHephistopkUia/ 

Snter Mmarowmua, 
I charge thee to return, and change thy shape ; 
Thou art too ugly to attend on me : 
Qo, and return an old Frandaoan fHar; 
That holy ahape beoomes a devil best 

[BxU MXPHIR. 

I see there's virtue in my heavenly words : 
Who would not be proficient in this art) 
How pliant is this Mephistophilis, 
Full of obedience and humility ! 
Such is the force of magic and my spells : 
No, Faustus, thou art conjuror laureat. 
That canst command great Mephiatophilia : 
Quin regi$ MephUtophiHa fratrie itnoffine, 

Xe-aUer MBPHisropnius like a Franciscan friar.X 
Meph. Now, Faustusy what wouldst thou have 
me dot 
Fautl, I charge thee wait upon me whilst I 
live. 
To do whatever Faustus shall command. 
Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere, 
Or the ocean to overwhelm the world. 



* 9wrg<U MepkictopkUU, quad tvmerarUi] The latar 4t<M 
bftTO "finvot Mqphiatophilii Dragon, quod tunuraru.*'-^ 
There le a oorruption here, which Menui to defy emenda- 
tion. For *' quod tumerarifl/' Mr. J. Crosaley. of Man- 
chester, would read (rejeotin; the word **J>ragon'*) 
** qwdd ta mandsrae ** (the conatruetion being "quod tu 
mandare$ ut MepkutophUii appartat el curgat ") : but the 
"tu" doea not agree with the preceding ''mw."— The 
Bevd. J. Mitford proposes "ntrgat MephUtophiUt, per 
Dragon (or DaQoiC) quod numon est aSris." 

t dieaiu*\ So two of the later 4tos.~8to 16M "dioa- 
tis." 

t Re-enter MepHUMophais, Ac] According to Tk* Bidory 
of l>r. Fautiba, on which this play is founded, Faustus 
laises Mephirtophilis in '* a thioke wood neere to Witten- 

beig, called in the German tongue SpisserWolt. 

PresenUy. not three fitthom aboTe his head, fell a flame in 
manner of a lightning, and changed itaelfe into a globe. 

Suddenly the globe opened, and sprung up in 

the height of a man ; so burning a time, in the end it 
converted to the shape of a fiery man [T] This pleasant 
beast ran about the circle a groat while, and, lastly, ap- 
peared in the manner of a Gray Fryer, asking Fkustus 
what was his request?" Sigs. A2, A8, ed. 1648. Again; 
*• After Doctor Faustus had made his promise to the 
darill, in the morning betimes he called the spirit before 
him. and commanded him that he should alwayes come 
tohirn like a ftryer after th^rder of Saint Francis, with 
' "'•"TH^Bhis hand like Saint Anthony, and to ring it once 
xT^tore he appeared, that he might know of his 
^' .- JiSig. A4. 



Hepk, I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without his leave : 
No more than he commands muat we perform. 
PaiuL Did not he charge thee to appear to 

me? 
Uepk, No, I came hither* of nune own 

accord. 
Fau^, Did not my conjuring speeches raise 

thee? speak. 
Meph. That was the cauae, but yet peir 
4weMieM;t 
For, when we hear one rack the name of Qod, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 
We fly, in hope to get his glorious soul ; 
Nor will we come, unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn'd. 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity, 
And pray devoutly to the prince of helL 

FauMt, So Faustus hath 
Already done ; and holds this principle. 
There is no chief but only Belzebub ; 
To whom Faustua doth dedicate himselC 
This word " damnation " terrifies not him. 
For he confounds hell in Elysium : 
His ghost be with the old philosophers! 
But> leaving these vain trifles of men's souls, 
Tell me what is that Lucifer thy lordt 
Mepk, Aroh-regent and commander of all 

spurits. 
FwumL Was not that Lucifer an angel once? 
Mepk. Tea, Faustus, and most dearly loVd of 

Gk>d. 
Fwuit, How comes % then» that he is prince of 

devils? 
Meph. 0, by aspiring pride and insolence; 
For which Ckxl threw him from the face of 
heaven. 
FoMiMt, And what are you that live vrith 

Lucifer? 
MepK. Unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer, 
Conspir'd againat our Qod with Lucifer, 
And are for ever damn'd with Lucifer. 
FqhuU Where are you danm'd? 
Mepk. In helL 
Fanut. How comea it, then, that thou art out 

of hell?' 
Meph, Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it :t 

• eaiM li{£ker\ So two of the later 4toB.— 2to 1004 **earn% 
lum hither.*' 

t aceideni] So two of the later 4to8.— 8to 1604 "aod- 
dent.- 

} Wkif,thUuhdl^n9ramIout<ifi(] (Tompare Milton, 
Far, Loett iv. 76 ; 

«< Which waylflykbell; myself am helL' 
o S 
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Think'st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heayen, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hellSy 
In being depriVd of eyerlasting bliss) 
0, FaustuB, leave these frivolous demands^ 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul 1 
JVuwf. What, is great Mephistophilis so 
passionate 
For being deprivM of the joys of heaven f 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 
Go bear these* tidings to great Lucifer : 
Seeing Faustus hath incurred eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove*st deity, 
Say, he surrenders up to him his soul. 
So he will spare him four and twenty j: years, 
Letting him live in all voluptuousness; 
Having thee ever to attend on me, 
To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 
To tell me whatsoever I demand, 
To slay mine enemies, and aid my friends, 
And always be obedient to my wilL 
Go and return to mighty Lucifer, 
And meet me in my study at midnight^ 
And then resolve § me of thy znaster^s mind. 
Meph. I will, Faustus. \Bx\t. 

Fautt, Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
rd give them aU for Mephistophilis. 
By him I'll be great emperor of the world. 
And make a bridge thorough || the moving lur, 
To pass the ocean with a band of men ; 
1*11 join the hilU that bind the Affic shore, 
And make that country If continent to Spain, 
And both contributory to my crown : 
The Emperor shall not live but by my leav^ 
Nor any potentate of Germany. 
Now that I have obtained what I deaii'd,** 
rU live in speculation of this art, 
Till Mephistophilis return again. [EasU, 

Snttr Waoseb ff and down. 

Wag, Sirrah boy, come hither. 

Clffum, How, boy! swowns, boyi I hope you 
have seen many boys with such pickadevaunts:^^ 
as I have : boy, quotha 1 



• ihue\ Bo the later 4toa— 8to 1604 " those." 
t J<w«*«] See note t, P- 80. 

t four and iweniy] So the later 4toe.— 2to 1604 " 24." 
( rt96lvt\ L e. aatisfy, inform. 

II iharmbghl So one of the later 4tos. — Sto 1604 
'through." 
% eowUry] So the later 4tos.— 2to 1604 "land.** 
•• detir'd] So the later 4toe,— 2to 1604 " dedre." 
tt ^^«ter Wagner, &c J Scene, a street moet probably. 
XX pidMdeimvmU\ L e. beards cut to a point 



Wag, Tell me, sirrah, hast thou any comingB 
int 

Chum, Ay, and goings out too ; you may see 
else. 

Wag, Alas, poor slave ! see how poverty jesteth 
in his nakedness ! the villain is bare and out of 
service, and so hungry, that I know he would 
give his soul to the devU for a shoulder of 
mutton, though it were blood-raw. 

CUywn, Howl my soul to the devil (br a 
shoulder of mutton, though 'twere blood-raw ! 
not so, good friend : by'r lady,* I had need have 
it well roasted, and good sauce to it, if I pay so 
dear. 

Wag, Well, wilt thou serve m% and 1*11 make 
thee go like Qut mHii ducipvluai\ 
Clovm, How, inverse! 

Wag, No, sirrah; in beaten silk and staves- 
acre.^ 

CUmn, How, how, knaves-acre ! ay, I thought 
that was all the land his father left him. Do 
you hear! I would be sorry to rob you of your 
living. 

Wag, Sirrah, I say in staves-aore. 
Clovm, Oho, oho, staves-acre I why, then, 
belike, if I were your man, I should be full of 
vermin. § 

Wag, So thou shalt, whether thou beest with 
me or no. But, sirrah, leave your jesting^ and 
bind yourself presently unto me for seven years, 
or I'll turn all the lice about thee into familiarB,|| 
and they shall tear thee in pieces. 

CUnon. Do you hear, sirl you may save that 
labour ; they are too familiar with me already : 
swowns, they are as bold with my flesh as if 
they had paid for their^ meat and drink. 

Wag, Well, do you hear, sirrah! hold, take 
these guilders. \Qivt$ mofify. 

Clown, Gridirons 1 what be they t 
Wag. Why, French crowns. 
down. Mass, but for the name of French 
crowns, a man were as good have as many 
EngUsh counters. And what should I do with 
these) 

Wag, Why, now, sirrah, thou art at an hour's 



• fty'r lady] i. e. by our lAdy. 

t Qui mifti dMcijntiiu] The fLrat words of W. Lily's Ad 
discipuLoi carman de moHftu*,— 

*• Qttt vtihi diMcipultitf puer, es, oapis atquo docerl, 
Hucadee^"^. 
X giava-aere] A speolM of larkspur. 
S vermin] Which the seeds of staTOB-acpe were used to 
destroy. 

familiars] L e. attendant-demons. 

pVj n^ the later 4toe.— 2to 1604 " my." 
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warning, whensoeTor or whereBoe^er the devil 
■hAll fetch thee. 

Chwi^ No, no; here, take your gridirouB 
again. 

Wag. Truly, Til none of them. 

down. Truly, but you ahall. 

Wag. Bear witness I gave them him. 

Clown, Bear witness I give them you again. 

Wag. Welly I will oause two devils presently 
to fetch thee away.—Baliol and Beloher ! 

Clown. Let your Baliol and your Belcher oome 
here^ and 111 knock them, they were never so 
knocked since they were devils : say I should kill 
one of them, what would folks say f " Do ye see 
yonder tall fellow in the round slopl* he has 
killed the devil." So I should be oaUed Kill- 
devil all the parish over. 

BnUr two Devib; and Oe Olown runt up and down 



Wag. Baliol and Belcher, — spirits, away 1 

iStauU Devils. 

Clown, Wbai, are they gone 1 a vengeance on 
them ! they have vilef long nails. There was a 
henlevil and a she-devil: I'll tell you how you 
shall know them ; all bedevils has boms, and all 
she^evils has difts and doTen feet 

Wag, WeU, sirrah, follow me. 

Clown. But, do you hear? if I should serve 
you, would you teach me to raise up Banloa and 
Belcheosi 

Wag. 1 will teach thee to turn thyself to any 
thing, to a dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or a rat, 
or any thing. 

Clown. How ! a Christian fellow to a dog, or a 
cat, a mouse, or a rat ! no, no, sir ; if you turn 
me into any thing, let it be in the likeness of a 
little pretty frisking flea, that I may be here and 
there and every where : 0, FU tickle the pretty 
wenches' plackets t Fll be amongst them, i'fiuth. 

Wag. Well, sirrah, come. 

Clown, But, do you hear, Wagner 1 

Wag. How I— Baliol and Beloher I 

Clown. Lord 1 I pray, sir, let Banio and 
Belcher go sleep. 

Wag. Villain, call me Master Wagner, and let 
thy left eye be diametarily fixed upon my right 
heel, vrith qtuui vuligiit nottriiX umttere. 

[BxU. 

down, God forgive me, he speaks Dutch 



* tiop] i. e. wide breeches. 

t 9iUl Old ed. "vild." Bee note DyP. 68. 

X vwtigUtnoiMi] AU the 4tQS " v^MgUw nostras." 



fustian. Well, Til follow him; I'll serve him, 
that's flat [ExU. 

Faurus diseovertd in M* dud^f. 
Faust. Now, Faustus, must 
Thou needs be damn'd, and canst thou not be 

8av*d : 
What boots it, then, to £hink of Qod or heaven ? 
Away with such vain fimdee, and despair; 
Despair in God, and trust in Belaebub : 
Now go not backward ; no, Faustus, be resolute : 
Why waver'st thoul 0, something soundeth in 

mine ears, 
"Abjure this magic, turn to God again ! " 
Ay, and Faustus will turn to Qod again. 
To God? he loves thee not; 
The god thou serVst is thine own appetite, 
Wherein is fiz'd the love of Belzebub : 
To him I'll build an altar and a church, 
And o£fer lukewarm blood of new-bom babes. 

StOer Good Angd and Evil AngeL 
<3L Ang. Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 
Fautt. Contrition, prayer, repentance— what 

of them? 
O. Ang. 0, they are means to bring thee unto 

heaven ! 
jR Ang. Rather illusions, fruits of lunacy, 
That make men fooUah that do trust them most. 
0. Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and 

heavenly things. 
B.Ang. No, Faustus; think of honour and 
of* wealth. [Exewnt Angels. 

Fa^ut. Of wealth! 
Why, the signiory of Embden shall be mine. 
When Mephistophilis shall stand by me. 
What god can hurt thee, Faustus 1 thou art safe : 
Cast no more doubts.— Come, Mephistophilis, 
And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer ;— 
Irft not midnight T— come, Mephistophilis, 
Vmi, veni, MephuiophiU/ 

BnUr MspmsTOPHnja 
Now tell me t what says Lucifer, thy lord ? 
Meph, That I shall wait on Faustus whilst he 
lives,:^ 
So he will buy my service with his soul. 
Fautt, Already Faustus hath hazarded that 

for thee. 
df^h. But, Faustus, thou must bequeath it 
solemnly, 

• ciT] So the later 4toe.— Not in 4to 1604. 
t me] So the later 4t06.— Not In 4to 1604. 
t he lives] So the later 4to6.-2to 1604 " I Hue. 
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And write a deed of gift with thine own blood; 
For that securitj craves great Lucifer. 
If thou deny it, I will back to hell. 

Fatut, Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me, what 
good will my soul do thy lord ? 
Meph, Enlarge his kingdom. 
Fanst. Is that the reason why* he tempts ub 

thus? 
Meph, Solamen miterit tocios hahuisse dolork.f 
Fau8t, Whjft have you any pain that torture § 

others! 
Meph, As great as have the human souls of 
men. 
. But, toll me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul ? 
vAnd I will be thy slave, and wait on thee, 
^d give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 
Faiui. Ay, Mephistophilis, I give it thee. 
Meph. Then, Faustus,!! stab thine arm courage- 
ously. 
And bind thy soul, that at some oertain day 
Great Lucifer may daim it as his own ; 
And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
! Fatitt. [Stabbing hie arm] Lo, Mephistophilis, 
' for love of thee, 

/ 1 cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 
'. Assure my soul to be great Lucifer^B, 
Chief lord and regent of perpetual night I 
View here the blood that trickles from mine arm. 
And let it be propitious for my wish. 

Meph. But, Faustus, thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift 
Fauet. Ay, so I will [Wriies]. But, Mephis- 
tophilis, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 
Meph. Ill fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. 

[SxU. 
I Fauet. What might the staying of my blood 

portend) 
Is it unwilling I should write this bill ?^ 
Why streams it not, that I may write afresh? 
Fa>uitu$ gives to thee hie eovl : ah, there it stay'd I 
Why shouldst thou not? is not thy soul thine 

own? 
Then write again, Fauttut gives to thee his soul, 

Ra-mter HEPHTSTOPmLis with a tkaStr ofeoaXs, 
Meph. Here's fire; come, Faustus, set it on.** 

♦ vhjf] So the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1604. 
t Solamm migeri$, Ac.] An often-dtod line of modenx 
Lathi poetry : by whom it was written I know not. 
t Why] Bo the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1G04. 
§ torture'] So the later 4t08.— 2to 1604 *' tortuwa." 
H Fawhu] So the later 4toe.— Not in 4to 1604. 
Y Mti] L e. writing, deed. 
** ffert^s Jbre : eome, Fawluit tet U on] This would not 



FoMsts^, now the blood begins to clear agam; 
Now will L make an end immediately. [ Writes. 

Meph. Of'^i^hat will not I do to obtain his 
soul 1 [Aside. 

FoMsL ConswnnuUum est; this bill is ended. 
And Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to Lucifer. 
But what is this inscription * on mine arm 1 
£[omo,fitge: whither should I flyl 
If unto Qod, he'll throw met down to hell. 
My senses are deceived ; here's nothing writ :-- 
I see it plain ; here in this place is writ, 
Homo, fuge : yet shall not Faustus fly. 

Meph. rU fetch him somewhat to delight his 
mind. [Aside, and then exit 

Rt-enier UKPBJtftGPBiUB %fUh Devils, teho give eromw and 
rich appard to Faubtub, dance, and then depart, 

Faust, Speak, Mephistophilis, what means this 

show? 
Meph. Nothing, FauBtus, but to delight thy 
mind withal. 
And to shew thee what magic can perform. 
Faust, But may I raise up spirits when I 

please? 
Meph. Ay, Faustus, and do greater things than 

these. 
Faust. Then there's enough for a thousand 
souls. 
Here, Mephistophilis, receive this scroU, 
A deed of gift of body and of soul : 
But yet conditionally that thou perform 
All articles prescrib'd between us both. 
f Meph. Faustus, I swear by hell and Lucifer 
.To effect all promises between us made 1 

FausL Then hear me read them. [Reads] On 
these conditions follovdng. First, that Faustus 
may he a spirit in form and svhstanee. Secondly, 
that Mephistophilis shall he his servant, and at his 
command. Thirdly, that Mephistophilis shall do 
for him, and bring him whatsoever he desires, i 

be intelligible wkhont tho aasistance of 7%< Sittoiy of 
Dr. Faustut, the sixth chapter of which is headed, — 
"How Doctor Faustus sot his blood in a saucer on 
warme ashes, and writ as foUoweth." Sig. B, ed. 1648. 

* BiU what it thU inseription, Ac.] " He [Faustus] 
tooke a small penknife and prickt a veine in his left 
hand ; and for certainty thereupon were seen on his 
hand these words written, as if they had been written 
with blood, lunno, fuge." The History qf Dr. FoMStv^B, 
Sig. B. ed. 1648. 
t mt] So the later 4tos.—2to 1604 "thee." 
t he deriru] Not in any of the four 4to& In the tract 
just cited, the *'3d Article" stands thus,— "That Mephoe- 
tophiles should bring him any thing, and doe for him 
whatsoever." Sig. A 4, ed. 1648. A later ed. adds " he de- 
sired." Marlowe, no doubt, followed some edition of the 
HiMory iu which these woxds, or something equivalent 
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J^rtJdy, that he ahaU heinhu chamber or'houu 
invinbU. La&Uy, thai he thaU appear to the Boid 
John Fauetue, at all Hme$, t» what. form or ehape 
Boewr he please, I, John Favetue, of Wertenbtf^ 
I>octor, by theee pretenta, do ffwe both body and 
wtU to iMcifer prince of the eaety and hit minister 
MephietopkUie ; and furthermore grant unto ihemt 
that,* twenty-four yean being expired, the articUt 
abo9e^aritten in/violaUj full power tofeUh or carry 
ihciaid John Fautlut, body and aoul^Jteah, blood, 
or goods, into their habiiation wheresoever. By 
me, John Faustus, 
Meph, Speak, FauBtus, do you deUver ihia as 

your deedt 
Fasut, Ay, take it^ and the devil give thee 

goodon^tl 
M^h. Now, FaofltoB, ask what thou wilt. 
FansL First will I question with thee about helL 
Tell me, where is the place that men call hell? 
li^ph. Under the heavens. 
Fttust, Ay, but whereabout) 
MepK Within the bowek of these f elements, 
Where we are tortur'd and remain for ever : 
\Hell hath no limitSy nor is circumscribed 
i- In one self place ; for where we are is hell. 
And where hell is, there 4: must we ever be : 
And, to conclude, when all the world dissolves. 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that are § not heaven. 
Faust^ Ck)me, I think hell's a fshle, 
Meph. Ay, think so still, till ezpeiienoe change 

thy mind. 
FansL Why, think'st thoo, then, that Faustus 

shall be damn'df 
Meph. Ay, of necessity, for here's the scroll 
Wherein thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 

Faust, Ay, and body too : but what of that) 
Think'st thou that Faustus is so fondU to imagine 
That, after this life, there is any pain I 
Tush, these are trifles and mere old wives' tales. 
Meph, But, Faustus^ I am an instance to prove 
the contrary. 
For I am damn'd, and am now in helL 

Faust. How ! now in hell ! 
Nay, an this be hell, m willingly be danm'd here : 
What ! walking, disputing, &c.1[ 

to them, bad been omitted by mietake. (2U> 1661, which 
I consider ae of no authority, has " ho reqnireth.") 

* tkatt Ac.] Bo all the 4to0, imgrammaticaUy. 

t that] See note |, p. 80. 

t there] So the later 4toe.— Not in 4to 1604. 

I are] So two of the later 4toa.— 2to 1604 "ia." 

II /and] I e. fooliah. 

Y What/ vaUmg, diiputiiiff, Ac] The later 4toehave 
^ What, Bleeping; eating, ualiina, and disputiinffi'* But 



But, leaving off this, let me have a wife,* 
The fikirest maid in Gfermany ; 
For I am wanton and lascivious, 
And cannot live without a wife. 

Meph, How I a wife ! 
I prithee, Faustus, talk not of a wife. 

Faust. Nay, sweet Mephistophilis, feteh me one ; 
for I will have one. 

Meph, Well, thou wilt have one? Sit there 
till I come : I'll fetch thee a wife in the devil's 

l&sit. 



Reenter Msphibtophili8 trith a Beril dmt Wee a Woman, 
uUhJUre-uorks. 

Meph, Tell me,t Faustus, how dost thou like 
thy wife) 

FausL A plague on her for a hot whore 1 

Meph, Tut, Faustus, 
Marriage is but a ceremonial toy ; 
If tiiou lovest me, think noil: more of it 
m cull thee out the fiidrest oourteeans, 
And bring them every morning to thy bed : 
She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart shall 

have, 
Be she as chaste as was Penelope, 
As wise as Saba, § or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his fiJl. 
Hold, take this book, peruse it thoroughly : 

[ffivei }>ook. 

The iterating || of these lines brings gold; 
The framing of this circle on the ground 
Brings whirlwinds, tempests, thunder, and light- 
ning; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself 
And men in armour shall appear to thee^ 
Ready to execute what thou desir'st 

it is evident that thi^ speech is not given correctly in 
any of the old eds. 

* UtfM have a wife, Ac] The ninth chapter of The m»- 
twy of Dr. Faustus narrates <'How Doctor Faustus 
would have married, and how the Devill had almost 
killed him for it^" and concludes as follows. " It is no 
Jesting [said Mephistophilis] with us : hold thou that 
which thou host vowed, and we will performe as wo 
have promised ; and more thtm that, thou shalt have 
thy hearts desire of what woman soever thou wilt, be 
she alive or dead, and so long as thou wilt thou sbalt 
keep her by thee.— These words pleased Faustus won- 
derflill well, and repented himself that he was so foolish 
to wish hiznselfe married, that might have any woman 
tn the whole city brought him at his commnnd ; the 
which he practised and persevered in a long time." 
Big. B 3, ed. 1648. 

<f me] Not in 4to 1604. (This line is wanting in the 
later 4tos.) 

t no] So the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1604. 

§ Saba] 1. e. Sabcea— the Queen of Sheba. 

li itenaing] i. e. reciUng, repeating. 
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^ 

Of Alecxandei^B love and CEnon's death ? 

And hathnot he, that built the walls of Thebes 

With rayishu^ sound of his melodious harp^ 

Made music with liiy Mephistophilis? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair ? 

I am resolVd ; Faustos shall ne'er repent. — 

Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again. 

And argue of divine astrology.* 

Tell me, are there many heavens above the moon 

Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 

As is the substance of this centric earth ! 

M^JL As are the elements, such are the 
spheres, 
Mutually folded in each other's orb^ 
And, Faustus, 

All jointly move upon one axletree. 
Whose terminine is term'd the world's wide pole ; 
Kor are the names of Saturn, Mars, or Jupiter 
Feign'd, but are erringf stars. 

Fchist. But, tell me, have they all one motion, 
both tUu €t tempore f 

Meph, All jointly move from east to west in 
twenty-four hours upon the poles of the world ; 
but differ in their motion upon the poles of the 
zodiac. 

FomL Tush, 
These slender trifles Wagner can decide : 
Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill 1 
Who knows not the double motion of the 

planets % 
The first is finish'd in a natural day ; 
The second thus; as Saturn in thirty years; 
Jupiter in twelve ; Blars in four ; the Sun, Venus, 
and Mercury in a year; the Moon in twenty- 
eight days. Tush, these are freshmen's:{: sup- 
positions. But, tell me, hath every sphere a 
dominion or inttUigentia f 

Meph. Ay. 

Fautt. How many heavens or spheres are 
there) 

• ifepA Nine ; the seven planets, the finnament, 
and the empyreal heaven. 

Faust. Well, resolve§ me in this question; 
why have we not conjunctions, oppositions, 
aspects, eclipses, all at one time^ but in some 
years we have more, in some less 1 

* And argue qf divine adrcloffy, &c] In 7%c Hittoty of 
Dr. Fatuhu, there are several tedious pages on the tub- 
ject ; but our dramatist, in the dialogue which follows^ 
has no particular obligations to them. 

t erring] i. e. wandering. 

X/reAmen'i] "A Freshman, tirOt novttiuM." ColeB's 
Diet. Properly, a student duriag his first term at the 
university. 

§ revive] 1. e. satisfy, inform. 



FaiuL Thanks, Mephistophilis : yet fain would 
I have a book wherein I might behold all spells 
and incantations, that I might raise up spirits 
when I please. 

Meph. Here they are in this book. 

iTumitotkem, 

FautU Now would I have a book where I 
might see all characters and planets of the 
heavens, that I might know their motions and 
dispositions. 

Meph. Here they are too. [Tume to them. 

Fatul. Nay, let me have one book more, — and 
then I have done, — wherein I might see all plants^ 
herbs, and trees, that grow upon the earth. 

Meph. Here they be. 

Fautt. 0, thou art deceived. 

Meph. Tut, I warrant thee. [Turns to them. 
; Fautt. When I behold the heavens, then I 
/ repent, 

'And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 
because thou hast depriv'd me of those joys. 

Meph. Why, Faustus, 
Thinkest thou heaven is such a glorious thing? 
I tell thee, 'tis not half so fair as thou» 
Or any man that breathes on earth* 

Faust. How prov'st thou that f 

Meph. 'Twas made for man, therefore is man 
more excellent 

Faust. If it were made for man, 'twas made 
for me : 
I will renounce this magic and repent. 

Bniar Good Angel and Evil Angel. 
O, Ang. Faustus, repent; yet Qod will pity 

thee. 
,S. Ang. Thou art a spirit; Qod cannot pity 

thee. 
Fautt. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a 
spirit? 
Be I a devil, yet Qod may pity me ; 
Ay, Qod will pity me, if I repent. 
JS. Ang. Ay, but Faustus never shall repent. 

[JEzeun^ Angeifl. 
FautL My heart's so harden'd, I cannot 
repent : 
Scarce can I name salvation, futh, or heaven, 
But fearfiil echoes thunder in mine ears, 
" Faustus, thou art damn'd 1 " then swords, and 

knives, 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenom'd steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself; 
And long ere this I should have slain myself. 
Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep despair. 
Have not I made blind Homer sing to me 
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Meph. Per vnaqwiUM vMtwn rupedu totwu. 

FautL Well, I am aDBwered. Tell me who 
made the world 1 

Meph. I will notb 

Fauit. Sweet Mephktophilia, tell me. 

Meph, Move me not» for I will not tell thee. 

FauiL YiUaiii, have I not bound thee to tell 
me any thing 1 

Meph. Ay, that is not against our kingdom; 
bat this is. Think thou on hell, Faustus, for 
thou art damned. 

Fauit, Think, Faustus, upon Qod that made 
the world. 

Meph, Remember this. [JExiL 

Fmui, Ay, go, acoursM spirit, to ugly hell ! 

ITis thou hast danm'd distressed Faustus' souL 
L^tnottoohitel 

JU-enUr G^od Ang«l and Bvil AngeL 
S. Anff. Too late. 

O, Ang. Never too late, if Faustus can repent. 
£, Ang, If thou repent, devils shall tear thee in 

pieces. 
O. Ang, Bepenti and they shall never raze thy 
skin. [Exeunt AhqbHil 

. FautL Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 
/Seek to save* distressdd Faustus' soul 1 

Alter LucmcB, Bblzkbub, and Hsphxhtofhilxb. 

Luc. Christ cannot save thy soul, for he is just : 
There's none but I have interest in the same. 

Fanut, 0, who art thou that look'st so terrible 1 

Lue. I am Lucifer, 
And this is my companion-prince in helL 

FautL 0, Faustus, they are come to fetch away 
thy soul t 

Luc We come to tell thee thou dost injure us ; 
Thou talk'st of Christy contrary to thy promise : 
Thou shouldst not think of Qod : think of the 

devil, 
And of his dam toa 

FautL Nor will I henceforth : pardon me in 
this. 
And Faustus vows never to look to heaven. 
Never to name Gk>d, or to pray to him, 
To bum his Scriptures, slay his ministers, 
And make my spirits pull his churches down. 

Luc Do so, and we will highly gratify thee. 
Faustus, we are come from hell to shew thee some 
pastime : sit down, and thou shalt see all the 
Seven Deadly Sins appear in their proper shapes. 




Fautt. That sight will be as pleasing unto me, 
As Paradise was to Adam, the first day 
Of his creation. 

Luc Talk not of Paradise nor creation ; but 
mark this show: talk of the devil, and nothing/ 
else. — Come away t 

Ate- a< Seven Deadly EUns.* 
Now, Faustus, examine them of their several 
names and dispositions. 

FautL What art thou, the first 7 

Pride I am Fjn^ I disdain to have any 
parents. I am liEe to Ovid's flea; I can creep 
into every comer of a wench ; sometimes, like a 
perriwig, I sit upon her brow ; or, like a &n of 
feathers, I kiss her lips ; indeed, I do— what do I 
noti But» fie, what a scent is here! FU not 
speak another word, except the ground were per- 
fumed, and covered with doth of arras. 

FautL What art thou, the second 1 

CoveL I am Covetousneas, begotten of an old 
churl, in an old leathern bag : and, might I have 
my wish, I would desire that this house and all 
the people in it were turned to gold, that I might 
lock you up in my good chest: 0, my sweet 
goldl 

FautL What art thou, the thud? 

Wrath. I am Wrath. I had neither fkther nor 
mother: I leapt out of a lion's mouth when I 
was scarce half-an-hour old ; and ever since I have 
run up and down the world with this case f of 
rapiers, wounding myself when I had nobody 
to fight withaL I was bom in hell; and look 
to it, for some of you shall be my father. 

Fautt, What art thou, the fourth 1 

Envg, I am Envy, begotten of a chimney- 
sweeper and an oyster-wife. I cannot read, and 
therefore wish all books were burnt I am lean 
with seeing others eat 0, that there would 
come a famine through all the world, that all 
might die, and I live alone 1 then thou shouldst 
see how fat I would be. But must thou sit, and 
I stand ? come down, with a vengeance t 

* Bnter the Seven Deadly Sina] In The Eistory of I>r. 
FauUue^ Lucifer amuaee Faustus, not by calling up the 
Seven Deadly Sins, but by making various devils appear 
before him, " one after another, in forme as they were in 
helL " ' ' First entered BeUall in forme of a beiire, " &o. — 
" after him came Beelzebub, in curled haire of a honnv 
flesh colour," ^^— "then came Astaroth, in the forme 
of a worme," Stc &c. During this exhibition, "Lucifer 
himselfe sate in manner of a man all hairy, but of 
browne colour, like a squirrdl, curled, and his tayle 
turning upward on his backe as the squirrels ute: I 
think he could crack nuts too like a squirrell." Sig. D, 
ed. 1648. 

t com] L e. couple. 
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FatuL Away, envious nacal !— What art thou, 
the fifth 1 

CfluL Who I, sir 1 I am Glutto^. My parenU 
are all dead, and the devU a penny they have 
left me, bat a bare pension, and that is thirty 
meals a-day and ten bevers,* — a small trifle to 
suffice nature. 0, 1 oome of a royal parentage 1 
my grand&ther was a Gammon of Bacon, my 
grandmother a Hogshead of Claret-wine; my 
godfathers were these, Peter Pickle-herring and 
Martin Martlemas-beef; 0, but my godmother, 
she was a jolly gentlewoman, and well-beloved in 
every good town and city; her name was 
Mistress Margery March-beer. Now, Faustus, 
thou hast heard all my progeny ; wUt thou bid 
me to supper f 

Fautt. No, ril see thee hanged : thou wilt eat 
tip all my victuals. 

CHui. Then the devil choke thee \ 

FMUt. Choke thyseU; glutton 1 —What art 
thou, the sixth t 

Sloth, I am Sloth. I was begotten on a sunny 
bank, where I nave lain ever since; and you 
have done me great injury to bring me from 
thence: let me be carried thither again by 
Gluttony and Lechery. I'll not speak another 
word for a king's ransom. 

Fautt, What are you, Mistress Minx, the 
seventh and lastt 

Lechery. Who I, sir 1 I am one that loves an 

inch of raw mutton better than an ell of fried 

stock-fish; and the first letter of my name begins 

with L.t t . . ^ ^ 

Fauffi^wKV, tb' hell, to hell 1 $ 

[Bxeunt the Bins. 

Luc Now, Faustus, how dost thou like thist 
FautL 0, this feeds my soul ! 
Lue, Tut^ Faustus, in hell is all manner of 
delight. 

FautL 0, might I see hell, and return again, 
fiow happy were I then f 
' Luc Thou shalt; I will send for thee at mid- 
nighty. 



* hewn] 1. e. refirMhments between meals. 

t L.] All the 4to8 " Lechery/'— Here I have made the 
alteration recommended by Mr. Collier in his Preface to 
Ooleridff/s Seven Lecturet on Skaketpeare and MUton, 
p^ cviii. 

t AwLy, tohtU^io heU\ In 4to 1604, these wordB stand 
on a line by themselves, without a prefix. (In the later 
4toe, the corresponding possa^ is as follows ; 
" begins with Lechery. 

Lue. Away to hell, away I On. piper I [JSxewnt the Sins. 

Fault. O, how this sight doth delight my soul !" Ac) 

§ JwiU 9end for thee <U midnighl] In The HiMoryt^Dr. 
FauUhiM, we have a particular account of Faustos's visit 
to the infernal regions, Big. D 2, ed. 1648. 



Li meantime take this book ; peruseit throughly, 
And thou shalt turn thyself into what shape thoa 
wilt. 
Fa/utL Great thanks, mighty LuoiliBr ! 
This will I keep as ohaiy as my life. 
Lwi. Farewell, Faustus, and think on the devil. 
FmuL Farewell, great Lucifer. 

[JZceiNil LucinsaaiHl BaLssBua. 
Come^ Mc^hjstophilis. [ExewKL 

BkUt Ghorua.* 

ChoT, LeaniM Faustus, 
To know the secrets of astronomyf 
Graven in the book of Jove's high firmament^ 
Did mount himself to scsle Olympui^ top, 
JBeing seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yoky dragons* necks, 
^e now is gone to prove cosmography, 
And, as I guess, will first arrive at Rome, 
t^o see the Pope and manner of his courts 
And take some part of holy Petex^s feast^ 
That to this day is highly solemniz'd. [SxiL 

BiUer Faustus and MsPHXBioPHnJS.t 

Fanut. Having now, my good Mephistophilis^ 
Psss'd with delight the stately town of Trier,§ 
Environ'd round with airy mountain-tops, 
With walls of fiint» and deep-entrenohed lakes. 
Not to be won by any conquering prince ; 
From Paris next |i, coasting the realm of Frsnoe, 

• BfUer OMrut] Old ed. '*»iUer Wagner solus." That 
these lines belong to the Chorus would be evident 
enough, even if we had no assistance here firom the later 
4to8. — ^The parts of Wagner and of the Chorus were most 
probably played by the same aotor: and henoo the 
error. 

t Leamid Fauthu, 

To kfuno the eeereti qf aetronomy, Ac.] See the 2lBt chap- 
ter of T^ Hialory of Dr. Fatuiue, — " How Doctor Faustus 
was oanied through the ayre up to the heavens^ to see 
the whole world, and how the dcy and planets ruled, " 
Ac. 

t BnUr J'aiuhu emd Mephial(^pldiit\ Scene, the Pope*a 
privy-chamber. 

\ Trier] L e. Treves or Triers. 

II From. Pari* next, Ac.] This description is fkom The 
Hiilory of Dr. Fausttu ; "He came from Paris to Mentz, 
where the river of Maine fiiUs into the Rhine : notwith- 
standing he tarried not long there, but went into Cam- 
pania, in the kingdomo of Neapol, in which he saw an 
innumerable sort of doysten^ nunries, and ohurchee, 
and great houses of stone, the streets ftire and large, 
and straight forth firom one end of the towne to the 
other as a line ; and all the pavement of the city was of 
brioke, and the more it rained into the towne, the fairer 
the streets were : there saw he the tombe ol Virgill, and 
the highway that he cu through the mighty hill of stone 
in one night, the whole length of an Bnglish miley" ^. 
Big. E 2; ed. 1648. 
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We Htw the mer Maine &11 into Rhine, 

Whose bankB are set with groves of fruitful 

vines; 
Then up to Kaples, riohGampanio, 
Whose buildings fkir and gorgeous to the eye, 
The streets straight forth, and paVd with finest 

brick. 
Quarter the town in four equivalents : 
' There saw we leamM Maro's golden tomb. 
The way he cut,* an English mile in length. 
Thorough a rock of stone, in one night's space; 
From thence to Venice, Padua, and the rest. 
In one of which a sumptuous temple standsyf 
That threats the stan with her aspiring top. 
Thus hitherto hath Faustus spent his time : 
But tell me now what resting-place is this ) 
Hast thou, afi erst I did command, 
Conducted me within the walls of Rome 1 

MepL Faustus, I have ; and, because we will 
not be unprovided, I have taken up his HolinesB* 
privy-chamber for our use. 
Fautt. I hope his Holiness will bid us wel- 
come. 

* The wzy he cut, Ac] Daring the middle ages Vii^ 
was regarded as a great magician, and much waa written 
ooneoming hia exploita in that capacity. The Zufe of 
FirgiUvs, hoif erer, (see Thoma'a Sariy Pro$e JUmanee$, 
▼oL ii.) makes no mention of the feat in question. But 
Petraxtih fpcaks of it as follows. " Non louge a Puteolis 
FalemuB uoUis attoIUtor, fiunoeo pahnite nobilla. Intor 
Falernnm et mare mons est saxous, homjnum manibus 
oonfoesufl, quod vulgus insulsum a Virgilio magiois can- 
taminibos factum putant : ita clarorum fkma homlnum, 
lion vexii oontenta laudibus, ssope etiam fabulis viam 
ftdL De quo cum me olim Bobertua regno danu, sed 
pnedarua ingonio ac Uteris, quid sentirem, multis aatan- 
tibus, percunctatus eese^ humauitate fretus regis, qua 
mon reges modo sed homines vlclt, Joeans nusquam me 
leglsse magicarium fViiaBe Virgillum respoudi : quod llle 
sereriBsimso nutu firontis approbans, non illic mogici sed 
ferri vestigia confossus est. Sunt autem fi&uoes oxcavatl 
montis angustn sed longiasimae atque atro : tenobrosa 
inter horrifies semper nox: publioum iter in medio^ 
minim ot religion! proximum, bdlli quoque immolatum 
temporibos, sic vero populi vox est, et nullis unquam 
latrocinito attentatum, patet: Crlptam Neapolltanam 
dSeontk ccyua ot In epiatolis ad Lucilium Seneca mentlo- 
nem fecit. Sub finem t\JBci tramitis, ubi primo videri 
ooelum Indpit, in aggere edito, ipoius Virgilii busta 
visuntur, pervetusti operis, undo hoc forsan ab illo per- 
forati montis fluxit opinio." Itinerairivm ^friaeum, — 
Opp. p. 660, ed. Baa. 

t From thtnu to Fimte«, Padwi, and the rut. 
In one qfvkieh a eumptuout tempU etatuU, Ac] So the 
later 4tos.— 2to 1604 "In midst of vhieh,** Ac^Tfu 
BUtorp qfJOr. Fauetue shews vkat ** sumptuous temple " 
Is meant : ** From thence he came to Yenioe .... He 
wondred not a little at the fairenesse of 6. Marks Place, 
and the sumptuous church standing thereon, called S. 
Marke, how all the pavement was sot with coloured 
stmiee^ and all the rood, or loA of the church double 
giklod over." Sig. E 2, ed. 1648. 



MepK Tuti 'tis no matter, man ; we'll be bold 
with his good cheer* 

And now, my Faustus, that thou mayst perceive 
What Rome oontaineth to delight thee with, 
Elnow that this city stands upon seven hills I 
That underprop the groundwork of the same : 
Just through the midst* runs flowing Tiber's 

stream 
With winding banks that out it in two parts ; 
Over the which four stately bridges lean, 
That make safe passage to each part of Rome : 
Upon the bridge oall'd Pontef Angelo 
Erected is a castle passing strong, 
Within whose walls such store of ordnance are^ 
And double cannons fram'd of carvM brass, 
As match the days within one complete year; 
Besides the gates, and high pyramidee, 
Which Julius CsBsar brought from Africa. 

Fa%uit» Now, by the kingdoms of infernal rule^ 
Of Styx, otX Acheron, and the fieiy lake 
Of ever-burning I^egethon, I swear 
That I do long to see the monuments 
And situation of bright«plendent Rome : 
Come, therefore, lef s away. 

MepK Nay, Faustus, stay : I know you'd fsun 
see the Pope, 
And take some part of holy Peter^s feast, 
Where thou shalt see a troop of bald-pate friars. 
Whose tummttm hcnwn is in belly-cheer. 

Fa'uiU, Well, Pm content to compass then 
some sport. 
And by their folly make us merriment. 
Then charm me, that I§ 
May be invisible, to do what I please. 
Unseen of any whilst I stay in Rom& 

[MEpmsTOPHiLifl cAamu Aim. 

Meph, So, Faustus ; now 
Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be discem'd. 

QofundaSownA.^ Snier Hke Pops and ike Cardikaii or 
LoRBAni to the bangwl, vrith Friars attmding. 

Pope. My Lord of Lonain, will't please you 
draw nearl 

FautL Fall to, and the devil choke you, an you 
spare ! t 

* Jutt through the midtt, Aa] Thto and the next Une 
ore not in 4to 1604. I have inserted them from the later 
4tos, as being absolutely necessary for the i 

t PoKU] AU the 4toa "Ponto." 

t of] So the later 4tos.— Not in 4to 1604. 

ft l%en eharm me, that /, A».j A corrupted 
Compare The Biatory qf Dr. Fauetut, Big. B 3, ed. 1648 ; 
where, however, the Cardinal, whom the Pope enter- 
tains, is called the Cardinal otPavia, 

II Sonnet] Variously written. Sennet, Signet, Signaie, Ao. 
—A particular set of notes on the trumpet, or oomot^ 
diflTerent firom a flourish. See Nares'a Oloet. in v. Senmei, 
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Pope. How now ! who's that which apake 1 — 
Friars, look about. 

Fint Friar. Here's nobody, if it like your 
Holiness. 

Pope. My lord, here is a dainty dish was sent 
me from the Bishop of Milan. 

FautL I thank you, sir. [Snatchei the di$h. 

Pope. How now! who's that which snatched 
the meat from mel will no man look f — ^My lord, 
this dish was sent me from the Cardinal of Elo- 
renca 

FautL You say true; FU ha't 

[BiuUtAeMthedUk. 

Pope. What, again t— My lord, I'll drink to 
your grace. 
/ FauML 111 pledge your grace. 

[Autfeftet ike eup. 

C. of Lor. My lord, it may be some ghosts newly 
•t out of Purgatory, come to beg a pardon of 
your Holiness. 

Pope. It may be so. — ^Friars, prepare a dirge to 
lay the fury of this ghoet. — Once again, my lord, 
fieai to. [The PoPB eroeeee hitneeif. 

PamL What, are you crossing of yourself) 
Well, use that trick no more, I would advise you. 
[Tht Fopm ero$»ei kinuej/affain. 
Well, there's the second time. Aware the third ; 
I give you fistir warning. 

I [The Pops eroetes hinu^againf and Faustus kite 

\ kim a box of the ear : and tkejf all run awiy. 

Come on, Mephistophilis ; what shall we do I 

Meph. Kay, I know not: we shall be cursed 
with bell, book, and candle. 
Faiut. How 1 bell, book, and candlci — candle, 
book, and bell, — 
Forward and backward, to curse Faustus to 

heU! 
Anon you shall hear a hog grunt^ a calf bleat, 

and an ass bray, 
Because it is Saint Peter's holiday. 

Ri-enUr aU ike Frian toeing the IHrge. 
First Friar. Come, brethren, let^s about our 
business with good devotion. 

Tkeifnng. 

Owned he he thai stole atoay hie HoUneae^ meat 
from the table I maledicat Dominus I 

Owreed he he that elntck hie ffoUnese a hlow on 
the face I maledicat Dominus t 

Cwreed he he that took Friar Sandelo a bloto on 
thepaU/ maledicat Dominus t 

Cwreed he he that diitwrbeth our holy dirge/ 
maledicat Dominus I 



Cursed he he that took away his ffoHnes^ wine/ 
maledicat Dominus 1 

Et onmes Sancti 1 Amen * 
[KxPHiBTOPmua and Faustus beat the Frian^ 
and Jling Jlr^^workt among tkem^ atid so 
exeunt. 

Enter (JharoM. 
/ Chor. When Faustus had with pleasure ta'en 
/ the view 

Of rarest things, and royal courts of kings. 
He sta/d his course, and so return^ home ; 
Where such as bear Us absence but with grief, 
I mean his friends and nearest companions, 
Did gratulate his safety with kind words, 
And in their conference of what befell. 
Touching his journey through the world and air. 
They put forth questions of astrology. 
Which Faustus answered with such leamdd ekill 
As they admii'd and wonder'd at his witb 
Now is his &me spread forth in every land : 
Amongst the rest the Emperor is one, 
Carolus the Fifth, at whose palace now 
FaustuFis Iteted 'mongst his noblemen. 
What there he did, in trial of his art, 
I leave untold; your eyes shall ■ee['t] perform'd. 

[Artt. 

Enter BoBur* ike OtOer, wUhahookinlviehemd. 
Mohin. 0, this is admirable ! here I ha' stolen 
one of Doctor Faustus' conjuiing-books^ and, 
i'futh, I mean to search some circles for my own 
use. Now will I make all the maidens in our 
parish dance at my pleasure, stark naked, before 
me; and so by that means I shall see more than 
e*er I felt or saw yet. 

Enter Ralph, eaXUng Bomv. 

Halph. Robin, prithee, come away; there's a 
gentleman tarries to have his horse, and he would 
have his things rubbed and made dean: he 
keeps such a chafing with my mistress about it ; 
and she has sent me to look thee out ; prithee, 
come away. 

Fobin, Keep out, keep out^ or else you are 
blown up, you are dismembered, Ralph : keep 
out, for I am about a roaring piece of work. 

Falph, Come, what doest thou with that same 
book f thou canst not read 1 

Bobin, Yes, my master and mistress shall find 
that I can read, he for his forehead, she for her 
private study; she's bom to bear with me, or 
else my art fedls. 



• Enter Robin, Ac. J Soen«^ near aa ion. 
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Ralph, Why, Robin, what book u that f 

JRobin, What book ! why, the most intolerable 
book for coi^juiing that e*er was invented by any 
brimstone deviL 

Ealph. Canst thou oonjnre with iti 

Bobin, I can do all these things easily with it ; 
firsts I can make thee drunk with ippocras * at 
any tabem f in Europe for nothing ; that's one 
of my conjuring works. 

Jtalph. Our Master Parson says that's nothing. 

Bobin, True, Ralph : and more, Ralph, if thou 
hast any mind to Nan Spit, our kitchen-maid, 
then turn her and wind her to thy own use^ as 
often as thou wilt, and at midnight. 

Raiph. 0, brave, Robin 1 shall I have Nan 
Spit, and to mine own use I On that condition 
m feed thy devil with horse-bread as long as he 
lives, of free cost. 

Robin. No more^ sweet Ralph: let's go and 
make clean our boots, which lie foul upon our 
hands, and then to our ooxyuring in the devil's 

[SxewfU, 



Alto* RoBnr and Ralph I wUh a iUvergobUt, 

Robin, Come, Ralph : did not I tell thee, we 

were for ever made by this Doctor Faustus' 

bookl ecce, tigwwmt here's a simple purchase § 

for horse-keepers : our horses shall eat no hay as 

long as this lasts. 

RaXph, But, Robin, here comes the Yintner. 

Robin, Hush 1 Til gull him supernaturally. 

Bnter Vintner. 
Drawerii, I hope all is paid; God be with you ! 
— Come, Ralph. 

Tint Soft, sir ; a word with you. I must yet 
have a goblet paid from you, ere yon go. 

RMn, I a goblet, Ralph, I a goblet !— I scorn 
you ; and you are but a, ftc la goblet I search 
\me. 

* ippoerail Or Mppoenu,— a medicated drink composed 
of wine (usoally red) with epioee and sugar. It is gene- 
rally tuppoeed to have been so called from Hippoer<da 
(contracted by our earliest writers to Hippocroi) ; perhaps 
because It was strained, — ^the woollen beg used by apothe- 
caries to strain symps and decoctions for dariflcation 
being termed BifpoenUu* aUeoe. 

t iabtm] L e. tavern. 

I [Sxeunt. 

Enter RtMn and Ralpk, &a] A scene is evidently want- 
ing after the Bxnmt of Robin and Ralph. 

I pturAa»e] I e. booty— gain, acquisition. 

P Jhnwer] There is an Inconsistency here : the Vintner 
cannot properly be addressed as " Drawer.** The later 
4tos are also inconsistent in the ooxresponding passage : 
Dieksays, "the FiMiMf't&oy follows us at the haidheel^" 
and immediately the '* VkUfur " enters. 



Vint I mean so, sir, with your favour. 

[Seanha BoBor. 

Robin. How say you now 1 

VinL I must say somewhat to your fellow. — 
You, sir ! 

Ralph, He, sir 1 me, sir ! search your fill. 
[YlNTVXS tearchei him,] Now, sir, you may be 
ashamed to burden honest men with a matter 
of truth. 

Vint, Well, tone* of you hath this goblet 
about you. 

Robin. Toulie, drawer, 'tis afore me {Aiide], — 
Sirrah you, FU teach you to impeach honest 
men ;— stand by ; — I'll scour you for a goblet ; — 
stand aside you had best, I charge you in the 
name of Belzebub. — Look to the goblet, Ralph 
lAiide to Ralph]. 

VinL What mean you, sirrah 1 

Robin. I'll tell you what I mean. [Readtfrom 
a hook] Sanctobuhmm Periphtxuticon — nay. 111 
tickle you, Vintner. — Look to the goblet, Ralph 
[Aiide to Ralph].— [^Readt] Polypragmot BeUo- 
horamt froBMnto pacoiUphoi tottu, M^hittophUit, 

&C. 

Enter Mkpbibtopbiu8» eelt $qmb$ at tkdr ba«k$f and then 
exit. They rwn abovt. 

VinL 0, nomine Domini/ what meanest thou, 
Robin 1 thou hast no goblet. 

Ralph. Peccatutn peceaiorum / — Here's thy 
goblet, good Vintner. 

[Oivee the goblet to Vintner, who exit. 

Robin. Mitericordia pro nobis/ what shall I 
do ? Good devil, forgive me now, and 111 never 
rob thy library more. 

Re-enter Mbphibiophilis. 
Meph. Monarch of hellf, under whose black 
survey 
Oreat potentates do kneel with awful fear. 
Upon whose altars thousand souls do lie^ 
How am I Yoxbd. with these villains' charms t 
From Constantinople am I hither come. 
Only for pleasure of these damnM slaves. 
Robin, How, from Constantinople! you have 

* tmu] i. e. the one. 

t MxpH. MonardieffheO, Ao.] Old ed. thus:— 

"HspH. Vanish vUaines, th' one like an Ape, an 
other like a Beare, the third an Asse, for doing this 
enterprise. 

Monarch ofh^ vnder wAow blache lunccy," Ac 
What follows, shews that the words which I have omUted 
ought to have no place in the text ; nor is there any thing 
equivalent to them in the corresponding passage of the 
play as given in the later 4to6. 
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had a great journey : will yoa take sixpence in 
your purse to pay for your supper, and be gonet 

Mq>h, Well, Tillains, for your presumption, I 
transform thee into an ape, and thee into a dog; 
and so be gone 1 [Exit. 

Jtobin, How, into an ape t thafs brave: rU 
haye fine sport with the boys ; Fll get nuts and 
apples enow. 

Ralph, And I must be a dog. 

Jtobin. Ffidth, thy head will never be out of 
the pottage-pot. [Exeunt. 

JBnter Bmperob,* Faubtus, and a Knight^ wUh 
AttendantB. 

Smp. Master Doctor Fauatusf, I have heard 
strange report of thy knowledge in the black art, 
how that none in my empire nor in the whole 
world can compare with thee for the rare effects 
of magic : they say thou hast a fiBunillar spirit, by 
whom thou canst accomplish what thou list. 
This, therefore, is my request, that thou let me 
see some proof of thy skill, that mine eyes may 
be witnesses to confirm what mine ears have 
heard reported: and here I swear to thee, by the 
honour of mine imperial crown, that, whatever 
thou doeet, thou shalt be no ways prejudiced or 
endamaged. 

KnighL I'fliith, he looks much like a conjurer. 

[Atide. 

Fcnttt. My gracious sovereign, though I must 
confess myself far inferior to the report men 
have published, and nothing answerable to the 
honour of your imperial majesty, yet, for that 
love and duty binds me thereunto, I am content 
to do whatsoever your majesty shall command 
me. 

Em^. Then, Doctor Faustus, mark what I shall 
say. 
As I was sometime solitary set 
Within my closet, sundiy thoughts arose 
About the honour of mine ancestors, 



* 3tUr SmperoTf Ac] Scene— An apartment in the 
Emperor's Pftlaoe. According to The Huitcry of Dr. 
Fanutui, the Bmperor "wm poraonaUy, with the reet of 
the noblea and gentlemen, at the towne of Inzbrack, 
where he kept his court" Big. G, ed. 1648. 

t Matter Doctor FautiuB, Ac] The greater part of this 
scene is closely borrowed ftt>m the histoiy Just cited : 
tf. ff. "Faustus, I have heard much of thee, that thou art 
excellent In the black art^ and none like thee in mine 
empire ; for men say that thou hast a fi&miliar spirit with 
thee, and that thou canst doe what thou list ; it is there- 
fore (said the Emperor) my request of thee, that thou let 
me see a proofe of thy experience : and I vow unto thee, 
by the honour of my emperiall crovme, none evUl shall 
happen unto thee for so doing,** Ac. JhUL 



How they had won* by prowess such exploits, 
Qot such riches, subdu'd so many kingdoms, 
Afi we that do succeed,f or they that shall 
Hereafter possess our throne, shall 
(I fear me) ne'er attain to that degree 
Of high renown and great authority : 
CAmongst which kings is Alexander the Qreat, 
)Chief speotade of the world's preeminence, 
y The bright t shining of whose glorious acts 
Lightens the world with his reflecting beama^ 
As when I hear but motion made of him. 
It grieves my soul I never saw the man : 
If, therefore, thou, by cunning of thine art, 
Canst raise thia man from hollow vaults below. 
Where lies entomb'd this fiunous conqueror. 
And bring with him his beauteous paramour. 
Both in their right shapes, gesture, and attire 
They us'd to wear during their time of life, 
Thou shalt both satisfy my just desire. 
And give me cause to pnuse thee whilst I live. 

Fault. My gracious lord, I am ready to acoom- 
plish your request, so fiir forth as by art and 
power of my spirit I am able to perform. 

Knight. I'fiiith, that's just nothing at alL 

iAtide, 

Ftiiutt. But^ if it like your grace, it is not in 
my ability § to present before your eyes the true 

♦ wm] May be right : but qy. " done *' T 

^ Atv€ thai do succeed, tc} A corrupted passaga (not 
found in the later 4toe). 

X Tht bright, Ac.] See note ||, p. 18. 

I But, if it like your graee, it is not in my abUiiy, Ac] 
"D. Faustus answered. My most excellent lord, I am 
ready to accomplish your request in all things, so fiure 
forth as I and my spirit are able to performe : yet yoiir 
mi^esty shall know that their dead bodies are not able 
substantially to bo brought before you ; but such spirits 
as have scene Alexander and his Paramour allTe shall 
appeare unto you, tn manner and form as they both 
lived in their most flourishing time ; and herewith I 
hope to please yotur Imperial! Mi^esty. Then Faustua 
went a little aside to speake to his spirit ; but he re- 
turned againe presently, saying. Now, if it pieuac your 
Mi^esty, you shall see them ; yet, upon this condition, 
that you demand no question of them, nor speake unto 
them; which the Emperor agreed unto. Wherewith 
Doctor Fkustus opened the privy-chamber doore^ where 
presently entered the great and mighty emperor Alex- 
ander Magnus, in all things to looke upon as if he had 
beene alive ; in proportion, a strong set thlcke man, of a 
middle stature, blacke hairOb and that both thlcke and 
curled, head and beard, red cheekea, and a broad fiMse^ 
with eyes like a baslllske ; he had a compleat haruesse 
[i. e. suit of armour] burnished and graven, exceeding 
rich to look upou : and so, passing towards the Emperor 
Carolus, he made low and reverend oourtesie: whereat 
the Bmperour Carcdus would have stood up to receive 
and greet him with the like reverence; but Faustua 
tooke hold on him, and would not permit him to doe it. 
Shortly after, Alexander made humble reverence, and 
went out againe; and oomming to the doore, his para- 
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snbsUntial bodiM of tboM two deceased prlnoei, 
which long einoe are oonsanr^l to dust. 

KmghL Ay, marry, Mfl«ter Doctor, now there's 
» sign of graoe in you, when you will confess the 
truth. [Atide. 

Fa/vOL Bat such spiiits as can lively resemble 
Alexander and his paramour shall appear before 
your grace, in that manner that they both * lived 
in, in their most flounslung estate; which I 
doubt not shall sufficiently content your impeiial 
majesty. 

Mmp, Qo to. Master Doctor; let me see them 
presently. 

KwigU, Do you hear, Master Doctor! you 
bring Alexander and his paramour before the 
Emperor! 

Pmut. How then, sirl 

KnighL r&ifeh, that's as true as Diana turned 
me to a stag. 

Fimui, Ko» sir; but, when ActsBon died, he 

left the hOTns for you^— Mephistophilis, be gone. 

\BxU MxPHmopmua. 

Knight. Nay, an you go to conjuring, Fll be 
gone. [ExiL 

PtnuL I'll meet with yon anon for interrupting 
me sOd — Here they are, my gradons lord. 

Ri-mUr MBPHinOFHiLiB vith Spirits tn ike ahapis qf 
Alkxanpkh and hi$ Paramour. 

Emp, Master Doctor, I heard this lady, while 
she lived, had a wart or mole in her neck : how 
shall I know whether it be so or no 1 

Fmut. Tour highness may boldly go and see. 
4 Emp. Sure, these are no spirits, but the true 
substantial bodies of those two deceased princes* 

[Exeunt SpiriiB. 

moor met him. She oommlng in made the Bmperonr 
likewise rererence: she was doathed in blew TelTet» 
wrought and imbroidered with pearls and gold ; she was 
also excellent fidre, like milke and blood mixed, tall and 
slender, with a fiioe round as an apple. And thus 
passed [she] oertalne times up and downs the house ; 
which the Emperor marking, said to himselfe, Now 
have I scene two persons which my heart hath long 
wished to behold ; and sore it cannot otherwise be (said 
he to himselfe) but that the spirits have changed them- 
selves into these formes, and have but deceived me, 
calling to minde the woman that raised the prophet 
Samuel : and for that the Emperor would be the more 
satisfied in the matter, he said, I have often heard that 
behind, in her neck, she had a grsat wart or wen; 
wfaarefors he toofce Faustos by the hand without any 
words, and went to see if it were also to be seene on her 
or not ; but she, perceiving that he came to her, bowed 
downe her nock, when he saw a great wart; and here- 
upon she vanished, leaving the Emperor and the rest 
well contented.'* The Bietory 0/ J>r. Fautthu, Sig. O, ed. 
1048. 
• ha(K\ Old ed. "best." 



FamL Wilt please your highness now to send 
for the knight that was so pleasant with me here 
of late? 

Emp, One of you call him forth. 

[Jbft Attendant. 

RHtUerikt Knight iKA a pair o/AoTM on ^ifAsod. 
How now, sir knight 1 why, I had thought 
thou hadst been a bachelor, but now I see thou 
hast a wife, that not only gives thee horns, 
but makes thee wear them. Feel on thy 



Kmght. Thou damnkl wretch and execrable 
dog, 
Bred in the concave of some monstrous rock^ 
How dar'st thou thus abuse a gentleman ? 
Villain, I say, undo what thou hast done I 

FcMtt. 0, not so &st, sir ! there's no haste : 
but, good, are you remembered how you crossed 
me in my conference with the Emperor 1 I think 
I have met with you for it 

Emp. Qood Master Doctor, at my entreaty 
release him : he hath done penance sufficient. 

Fitvuit. My gracious lord, not so much for the 
injury he offered me here in your presence, as to 
delight you with some mirth, hath Faostus 
worthily requited this injurious knight; which 
being all I desire, I am content to release him of 
his horns:— 4md, sir knight, hereafter speak 
well of scholars. — ^Mephistophilis, transform him 
straight.* [MephittophUti removes the honu.'\ — 
Now, my good lord, having done my duty, I 
humbly take my leave. 

* M^>kietoph£li$y tran^mnn him itraigkC] According to 
The HUtcry of Dr. Foaubu, the knight was not present 
during Faustus's ** conference ** with the Emperor ; nor 
did he offor the doctor any insult by doubting his skill in 
magic. We an there told that Fiaustus happening to see 
the knight asleep, " leaning out of a window of the great 
haU,** fixed a huge pair of hart's horns on his head ; 
" and, as the knight awaked, thinking to pull in his head, 
he hit his homes against the glasse, that the panes 
thereof flew about his cares : thinks hero how this good 
gentleman was vexed, for he could neither get backward 
nor forward." After the emperor and the courtiers, to 
their great amusement^ had beheld the poor knight in 
this condition, Faustus removed the horns. When 
Faustus, having taken leave of the emperor, was a 
league and a half trota the dty, he was attacked in a 
wood by the knight and some of his companions : they 
were in armour, and mounted on fUr palfreys ; but the 
doctor quickly overcame them by turning all the bushes 
into horsemen, and "so charmed them, that every one, 
knight and other, for the space of a whole moneth, did 
weare a paire of goates homes on their browes, and 
every palfry a paire of oxe homes on his head ; and this 
was their penance appointed by Faustus.** A second 
attempt of the knight to revenge himself on Faustus 
proved equaDy unsucoessflil. Sigs. O 2; 1 8, ed. 1648. 
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Emp, Farewell, Master Doctor: yet, ere you 
go. 
Expect from me a bounteous reward. 

[Bxevmi Eupkbob, Knight^ and Attendant!. 
FiMuL Now, Mephistophilis/ the restless 
course 
That time doth run with calm and silent foot^ 
Shortening my days and thread of yital life, 
Calls for the payment of my latest years: 
Therefore, sweet Mephistophilis, let us 
Make haste to Wertenberg. 
Meph. What^ will you go on horse-back or on 

foot 
Famt, ^aj, till Fm past this fair and pleasant 
green, 
rU walk on foot. 

BnUra Hor8e-<xraraer.f 

Horat-c, I have been all this day seeking one 
Master Fustian : mass, see where he is ! — God 
save you, Master Doctor 1 

PwuA. What, horse-courser 1 you are well met. 

Horses. Do you hear, sir? I haye brought you 
forty dollars for your horse. 

Fauit, I cannot sell him so: if thou likest him 
for fifty, take him. 

ffone-c. Alas, sir, I have no morel— I pray 
you, apeak for ma 

M^h. I pray you, let him have him : he is an 
honest fellow, and he has a great charge, neither 
wife nor child. 

Fauat. "Well, come, give me your money 
[HoHSB-couRSKB givcs Fadstus the money] : my 
boy will deliver him to you. But I must tell 
you one thing before you have him; ride him 
not into the water, at any hand. 

Hcrat-c, Why, sir, will he not drink of all 
waters) 

Faiut, 0, yes, he will drink of all waters; but 
ride him not into the water: ride him over 
hedge or ditch, or where thou wilt» but not into 
the water. 

Sorse-c. Well, sir. — Now am I made man for 
ever : I'll not leave my horse for forty :^ : if he had 

* Fmul. Nov MephittophUii, ^.] Here the scene ia 
supposed to be changed to the " &\x and pleoaant green" 
which Faustus presently mentions. 

t ffone-courwr] i. e. Horse-dealer. —We are now to 
suppose the scene to be near the home of Faustus, and 
presently that it is the interior of his house, for he fUls 
asleep in his chair.— "How Doctor Faustus deceived a 
Horse-courser " ia related in a short chapter (the 34th) of 
The JJidoty qf Doctor Fautitu : ''After this manner he 
served a horse-courser at a faire called Pheifiering," Ac 

t for/ortp] Qy. "/or twice forty dollars " ? 



but the quality of hey'dJ.j- ' . .,, hey-ding-ding, 
I'd make a brave living o > he has a buttock 
as slick as an eel [Atide]. , God b* wiye, sir : 

your boy will deliver t nte : but, hark you, 
sir ; if my horse be sick o: J at ease, if I bring 
his water to you, youll tell me what it is f 

FovHsU Away, you villain ! what, dost think I 
j am a horse-doctor 1 [Esdt Horse-courser. 

What art thou, Faustus, but a man condemn'd to 

die? 
Thy fatal time doth draw to final end ; 
Despair doth drive distrust into * my thoughts : 
' Confound these passions with a quiet sleep : 
Tush, Christ did call the thief upon the Cross; 
Then rest thee, Faustus, quiet in conceit 

[Sieepi m hu iAalr» 

Jte-enter Horso-oouner, a0 vet, crying. 

Jfforae<. Alas, alas 1 Doctor Fustian, quoth at 
masSy Doctor Lopus f was never such a doctor : 
has given me a purgation, has purged me of 
forty dollars ; I shall never see them more. But 
yet, like an ass as I was, I would not bo ruled by 
.'him, for he bade me I should ride him into no 
water : now I, thinking my horse had had some 
irare quality that he would not have had me 
Sknow of,t Ii like a venturous youth, rid him into 
the deep pond at the town's end. I was no 
sooner in the middle of the pond, but my horse 
vanished away, and I sat upon a bottle of hay, 
never so near drowning in my life. But I'll seek 
out my doctor, and have my forty dollars again, 
or m make it the dearest horse ! — 0, yonder is 
his snipper-snapper.— Do you hear? you, hey- 
pa88,$ Where's your master 1 

Meph. Why, sir, what would you? you cannot 
speak with him. 

JToTM-c But I will speak with him. 

Mtphn Why, he's fast asleep : come some other 
time. 

Hone-c. Til speak with him now, or I'll break 
his glass-windows about his ears. 

MepK I tell thee, he has not slept this eight 
nights. 

ffone-e. An he have not slept this eight weeks, 
ril speak with him. 

♦ into] So the later 4toe.— 2to 1604 " vnto." 

-f Doctor Lopui] L o. Doctor Lopee, domestic physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, who was put to death for having 
received a bribe from the court of Spain to destroy her. 
He is frequently mentioned in our early dramas : see my 
note on Hiddleton's Works, iv. 384. 

t know 0/1 The old ed. has " knowne qf"; which per- 
haps is right, meaning— acquainted with. 

§ hey-pai$] Equivalent to— Juggler. 
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Meph, See, where he is, fast asleep. 

Horses Ay, this is he. — Gk>d sa^e you^ Master 
Doctor, Master Doctor, Master Doctor Fustian I 
forty dollars, forty dollars for a bottle of hay I 

Meph. Why, thou seest he hears thee not. 

Sorter So-ho, ho I so-ho, ho 1 [HcUowa m hu 
tair,'\ No, will you not wake t 111 make you wake 
ere I go. \PvIU Faustus hyiheleg^ and puUs U 
avfay.] Alas, I am undone 1 what shall I do 1 

FautL 0, my leg, my leg ! — Help, Mepbisto- 
philis 1 call the officers.— My leg, my leg I 

Meph, Come, villain, to the constable. 
/ Hone-c Lord, sir, let me go, and Fll give 
Tou forty dollars more f 

Meph. Where be they 1 

HcTUrc. I hare none about me : oome to my 
ostry,* and 111 give them you. 

Meph. Be gone quickly. 

[Hoxve-oounor rvtoM away. 

Fauti. What, is he gone 1 farewell he I Faustus 
has his leg again, and the Horse-courser, I take 
it^ a bottle of hay for his labour : well, this trick 
shall cost him forty dollars more. 

BnXtT Wagnib. 
How now, Wagner ! what's the news with thee 1 
Wag. Sir, the Duke df Yanholt doth earnestly 
entreat your company. 

FoMoA. The Duke of Yanholt ! an honourable 

gentleman, to whom I must be no niggard of my 

I cunning.t~-Come, Mephistophilis, let's away to 

him. [Exeunt 

Enter ih€ Duxs or Yaitholt, the DucassSp and 

FAU8TU84 

Dvke. Believe me, Master Doctor, this merri- 
ment hath much pleased me. 

* ottrs] i. e. inn,— lodging. 

t cwming] L e. akilL 

t [BxewnL 

Bater the Duke of VanhoU, the DueJum, and Fatuhu} Old 
od.; 

**Sxeu!nt. 

JBtUer to them ike Jhike, the IhUchese, (he Duke tpeaiee.** 
In the later 4tos a scane intervenes between the 
" Bxemut *' of Faustus, HephiBtophUia, and Wagner, and 
the entrance of the Duke of Yanholt, &c.— We ara to 
suppose that Faustus ia now at the court of the Duke of 
Vanholt : this is plain, not only from the later 4to8, — ^in 
which Wagner tells Faustus that the Duke "«hath sent 
some of his men to attend him, with provision fit for his 
journey,**— but from The History of Doctor FanetvA^ the 
subjoined portion of which ia clotely followed in the 
present scene. "Chap, xxxix. How Doctor Farutus 
plajftd a merry jett wUh (he Duke of AnhoU in hie Oowrt. 
Doctor Faustus on a time went to the Duke of Anholt^ 
who weloommed him very courteously; this was the 
moneth of January ; where sitting at the table^ he per^ 



Fautt. My gracious lord, I am glad it contents 
you so welL — ^But it may be, madam, you take no 
delight in this. I have heard that great-bellied 
women do long for some dainties or other : what 
is it, madam 1 tell me, and you shall have it 

Ducheae. Thanks, good Master Doctor: and, 
for I see your courteous intent to pleasure me, I 
will not hide from you the thing my heart 
desires; and, were it now summer, as it is 
January and the dead time of the winter, I 
would desire no better meat than a dish of ripe 
grapes. 

Fautt, Alas, madam, that's nothing 1 — Mephis- 
tophilis, be gone. [Exit Mkfhibtofhilxs.] Were 
it a greater thing than this, so it would content 
you, you should have it. 

Se-eiOer Uxpbistophilzs trith ffrapet. 

Here they be, madam : wilt please you taste on 
them? 

JhJee. Believe me. Master Doctor, this makes 
me wonder above the rest, that being in the dead 
time of winter and in the month of January, how 
you should come by these grapes. 

oeived the dutoheas to be with child; and forbearing 
himselfe untill the meat was taken from the table, and 
that they brought in the banqueting dishes [i. e. the 
dessert], Doctor Faustus said to the dutchesae, Gratious 
lady, I have alwayes heard that great^bellied women doe 
alwayee long for some dainties; I beseech therefore 
your grace, hide not your mlnde from me. but tell me 
what you desire to eat. She answered him. Doctor 
Faustus^ now truly I will not hide from you what my 
heart doth most desire ; namely, that^ if it were now 
harvest, I would eat my bellyfoll of grapes and other 
dainty fhiit. Doctor Faustus answeied heraupon. 
Gracious lady, this is a small thing for me to doe, for I 
can doe more than this. Wherefore he tooko a plate, 
and set open one of the casements of the window, hold- 
ing it forth ; where incontinent he had his dish full of 
all manner of ttmt, as red and white grapes, peares, and 
apples, tibte which came from out of strange countries : 
all these he presented the dutchesse, saying, Madam, I 
pray you vouchsafe to taste of this dainty fruit, the 
which came from a farre countrey, for there the summer 
ia not yet ended. The dutchesae thanked Faustus ' 
highly, and she fell to her firuit with tan appetite. The 
Duke of Anholt notwithstanding could not withhold to 
ask Faustus with what reason there were such young 
fhiit to be had at that time of tibte yeare. Doctor 
Fauatua told him. Hay it pleaae your grace to under- 
stand that the yeare ia diTlded into two circles of the 
whole world, that when with us it is winter, in the con- 
trary circle it is notwithstanding summer ; for in India 
and Saba thesaiUleth or setteth the stmne, so that it is 
so warm that they have twice a yeare fniit ; and, 
gracious lord, I have a swift spirit, the which can in the 
twinkling of an eye ftilflU my desire in any thing; 
wherefore I sent him into those countries, who hath 
brought this fruit aa you see : whereat the duke was in 
great admiration." * 

H 
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FoMSt. If it like your grace, the year is divided 
into two circles over the whole world, that, when 
it IB here winter with us, in the contrary circle it 
is summer with them, as in India, Saba,* and 
farther countries in the east ; and by means of a 
swift spirit thttt I haye^ I had them brought 
hither, as you see. — How do you like them, 
madam 1 be they good ? 

Ducheti. Believe me, Master Doctor, they be 

the best grapes that e'er I tasted in my life 

before. 

I Fa/vat, I am glad they content you so, madaoL 

I Duke* Come, madam, let us in, where you 

I must well reward this learned man for the great 

kindness he hath shewed to you. 

Ducheu, And so I will, my lord ; and, whilst 
I live, rest beboldingi* for this courtesy. 

Faust. I humbly thank your grace. 

Duke. Come, Master Doctor, follow us, and 
repeive your reward. [Sxew^ 

SfUer WAomoL^t 
Wag. I think my master means to die shortly. 
For he hath given to me all his goods : § 
And yet, methinks, if that death were near. 
He would not banquet^ and carouse, and swiU 
Amongst the students, as even now he doth, 
Who are at supper with such belly-cheer 
As Wagner ne'er beheld in all his life. 
See, where they come ! belike the feast is ended. 

lExU. 

EnUr Faustub vii(h two or thret Soholara, attd 

MXPHISTOPBIUO. 

First Schol. Master Doctor Faustus, since our 

conference about fair ladies, which was the beau- 

tifulest in all the world, we have determined 

I with ourselves that Helen of Greece was the 

admirablest lady that ever lived : therefore, 

Master Doctor, if you will do us that fiivour, as 

' to let us see that peerless dame of Qreece, whom 

I all the world admires for majesty, we should 

think ourselves much beholding unto you. 

Faust. Gentlemen, 
For that I know your friendship is unfeign'd, 
And Faustus' custom is not to deny 
The just requests of those that wish him well, 



t beholding] L e. beholden. 

t Enter Woffner] Scene, a room In the house of Faus- 
tua. 

I h^ hath given to me aU his goods'] Compare chap. Ivi of 
The History of Doctor Faustus,—'* How Doctor Faustus 
made his wiU^ which he named his servant Wagner to 
be his heire."' 



You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 
No otherways for pomp and majesty 
Than when Sir Paris cross'd the seas with her^ 
And brought the spoils to rich Dardaoiik 
Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 
j IMvtis toumds, and Bxuaspasseth over the stage.* 

^8ee. SchoL Too simple ia my wit to tell her 
praise, 
Whom all the world admires for majesty. 
Third Schol. No marvel though the angry 
Greeks pursu'd 
With ten years' war the rape of such a queen. 
Whose heavenly beauty paaseth all compare. 
First SchoL Since we have aeen the pride of 
Nature's works^ 
And only paragon of excellenoe^ 
Let us depart ; and fbr this glorious deed 
Happy and blest be FVuistus evermore ! . 
Faust. (Gentlemen, farewell : the same I wish 
to you. [SxeusU Scholars. 

Enter an Old ]£an.t 

Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might 

prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life^ 
Sy which sweet path thou mayst attain the goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest I 
Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it irith 

tears. 
Tears falling fcom. repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile t and loathsome filthiness. 
The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sin§ 
As no commiseration may expel. 



* Hden passeth over the stage] In The History of Doctor 
Faustus we have^the following description of Helen. 
" This lady appeared before them in a most rich gowno 
of purple velvety costly imbrodcred ; her hah^ hanged 
downe loose, as faire as the beaten gold, and of such 
length that it reached downe to her hammes; having 
most amorous cole-black oyes^ a sweet and pleasant 
round face, with lips as red as a cherry ; her cheekes of 
a rose colour, her mouth small, her neck white like a 
swan ; tall and slender of personage ; in summe, there 
was no imperfect place in her : she looked round about 
witii a rolling hawkes eye, a smiling and wanton counte- 
nance, which necre-hand inflamed the hearts of all the 
students ; but that thoy perswaded themselves she was 
a spirit, which made them lightly passe away such 
foncies.** * Sig. H 4, od. 1648. 

t Enter an <Hd Man] See chap, zlviii of The History of 
Doctor Faustus, — "How an old man, the neighbour of 
Faustus, sought to perawade him to amend his evill lifb 
and to fall into repentance, "—according to which history, 
the Old Man's exhortation is delivered at his own house^ 
whither he had invited Faustus to supper. 

t vUd] Old ed, ** vUd." See note ||, p. 68. 

§ sin] Old ed. " sinnes" (This is not in the later 4to8). 
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Bat mercy, Faxustns, of thy Saviour Bweet^ 
Whote blood alone must waah away thy guilt 
JPawC Where art thou, Faustna 1 wretch, what 
hast thou done ? 
Damn*d art thou, Fanstua^ damn'd; deapair and 

die! 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring Toioe 
Saya, " Faustufl, come; thine hour la almost* 

come;" 
And Faustua now+ will come to do thee right. 

[MspBiROPHiLiB gioti Mm a dagger. 
Old Man. Ah, stay, good Faustua, sUy thy 
desperate steps I 
I see an angel horers o'er thy head. 
And, with a vial full of precious grace, 
Offers to pour the same into thy soul : 
(Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

FoMilL Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 
Thy words to comfort my distress^ soul 1 
Leave me a while to ponder on my sins. 

Old Man, I go, sweet Faustus ; but with heavy 

cheer. 

Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless soul. [&nL 

FautL AocursM Faustus, where is mercy now 1 

I do repent ; and yet I do despair : 

Hell strives with grace for conquest in my 

breast: 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death t 

Meph, Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord : 
Revolt, or 111 in piece-meal tear thy flesh. 

FoAOi. Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption, 
And with my blood again I will confirm 
Hy former vow I made to Lucifer. 

Jf^pA. Do it, then, quickly,:^ with imfeignkl 
heart, 
Lest greater danger do attend thy drift. 
Fatut. Torment, sweet friend, that base and 
crooked age, 
That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 
With greatest torments that our hell affords. 

Meph. His fSuth is great ; I cannot touch his 
( soul; 

fut what I may afflict his body with 
will attempt, which is but little worth. 



• almod] So the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1604. 

t now] So the later 4to8.— Not in 4to 1604. 

t aeph. Do U, then, gvicHy, Ac] After this speech, 
moflt probably, thore ought to be a etago-direction, 
"Fmuttu Mab$ hii arm, and vrUa on a paper mth hU 
Uood. Compare The Huiory of Doctor Fawtm, chap, xllx, 
—"How Doctor Faiutus wrote the second time with his 
ownc blood, and gave it to the Devill." 



Faust, One thing, good servant^* let me crave 

of thee, 
To glut the longing of my heart's desire^ — 
That I might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 
Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
Thosef thoughts that do dissuade me from my 

vow. 
And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 
Meph, Faustus, this,t or what else thou shalt 

desire, 
Shall be perform'd in twinkling of an eye. 

Et-enUr HxLur. 
FamtL Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless § towers of Ilium f~ 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kia& — 

[Kieea her. 

Her lips sack forth my soul: see, where it 
flies t— I 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. ' 
Here will I dwell, for heaven isH in these lip9» 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy, shall Wertenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, • 

And wear thy colours on my plumdd credt ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
0, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 



• One Ihinff, good aenant, Ac} "To the end that this 
miaerablo Faustua might fill the lust of his fleah and live 
in all 'manner of yoluptuous pleasure, it came in his 
mind, after he had slept his first sleepe, and in the 23 
year post of his time, that he had a great desire to lye 
with fisdre Helena of Qreeoe, espeoially her whom he had 
seen and shewed unto the students at Wittonberg: 
wherefore he called unto his si^rit Mephoetophiles, com- 
manding him to bring to him the faire Helena ; which 
he also did. Whereupon he fell in love with her, and 
made her his common concubine and bed-fellow ; for she 
was so beautiful! and delightMl a peece, that he oould 
not be one hours fh>m her, if he should therefore have 
sufliBred death, she had so stoln away his heart: aud, to 
his seeming, in time she was with childe, whom Faustus 
named Justus Faustus. The childe told Doctor Faustus 
many things which were don in forralgn oountrys ; but 
in the end, when Faustus lost his life, the mother and 
the childe vanished away both together.** The IKMory qf 
Doctor Faudm, Sig. 1 4, ed. 1648. 

t Thoee] So the later 4tos.— 2to 1604 "These." 

t Fauetm, thi$] Qy. "Thia^ Faustus"? 

ft toplees] i. e. not exceeded in height by any. 

U i«] So the later 4toa.— 2to 1604 " be." 
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More loToly than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa's azur'd arms ; 

And none but thou ahalt* be my paramour! 

lExeunl. 

Alter <A< Old Man. t 

Oid Man. AoouraM Faustus, miserable man, 
That from thy aoul ezdud'st the grace of heaven, 
And fly'st the throne of his tribunal-seat I 

BnUr DevilB. 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride : 
As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 
My fiuth, rile hell, shall triumph over thee. 
Ambitious fiends^ see how the heavens smile 
At your repulse, and laugh your state to scorn t 
Hence, hell I for hence I fly unto my Qod. 

lSxeuiU,—<ni ont aide, DevilB, on the other. Old ICan. 

Enter FAU8nr8,t vUh Scholars. 

Pautt. Ah, gentlemen I 

Pint Schol What ails Faustusi 

Pautt, Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I 
lived with thee, then had I lived still t but now 
I die eternally. Look, comes he not ? comes he 
ttoti 

See. SchoL What means Faustus ? 

Third SchoL Belike he is grown into some 
sickness by being over-solitary. 

Pint SchoL If it be so, we'll have physicians to 
cure him. — ^'Tis but a surfeit ; never fear, man. 

Pau8t, A surfeit of deadly sin, that hath 
damned both body and soul. 

Sec Sehol. Tet, Faastus, look up to heaven; 
remember God's mercies are infinite. 

Patut. But Faustus' offence can ne'er be 



* ihalt] So all the 4tos ; and so I believe Marlowe 
wrote, though the grammar requires " shall.** 

t Enter the Old Man] Scone, a room in the Old Man's 
house.— In The Hielory qf Doctor FaMLue the Old Man 
makes himself very merry with the attempts of the evil 
powers to hurt him. "About two dayes after that he 
had exhorted Faustus, as the poore man lay in his bed, 
suddenly there was a mighty rumbling in the chamber, 
the which ho vTas never wont to heare, and he heard as 
it had beene the groaning of a sow, which lasted long : 
whereupon the good old man bogantojestand mocke, 
and said. Oh, what barbarian cry is thisT Oh &ire 
bird, what foul musioke is thisT A [h], ikire angell, 
that could not tarry two dayes in his place ! boginnest 
thou now to runne Into a poore mans house, where thou 
hast no power, and wert not able to keepe thy owne two 
dayes f With those and such like words the spirit de- 
parted,'* tc. Big. I 2. ed. 1648. 

t BnUr Fcauiue, Ac.] Scene, a room in the house of 
Faustus. 



pardoned : the serpent that tempted Eve may be 
saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gentlemen, hear me 
with patience, and tremble not at my speeches ! 
Though my heart pants and quivers to remember 
that I have been a student here these thirty 
years, 0, would I had never seen Wertenberg, 
never read book I and what wonders I have done, 
all Germany can witness, yea, all the world ; for 
which Faustus hath lost both Germany and the 
world, yea, heaven itself, heaven, the seat of 
God, the throne of the blessed, the kingdom of 
joy; and must remain in hell for ever, hell, ah, 
hell, for ever 1 Sweet friends, what shall become 
of Faustus, being in hell for avert 

Third SchoL Tet, Faustus, call on God. 

Patut, On Gk)d, whom Faustus hath abjured I 
on God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed I Ah, 
my Qod, I would weep t but the devil draws in 
my tears. Gush forth blood, instead of tears I 
yea, life and soulj 0, he stays my tongue 1 I 
would lift up my hands; but see, they hold 
them, they hold them 1 

All Who, Faustus? 

Pautt. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, 
gentlemen, I gave them my soul for my 
cunning t * 

AU. God forbid 1 

Pauat, God forbade it, indeed; but Faustus 
hath done it: for vain pleasure of twenty-four 
years hath Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity* 
I writ them a bill with mine own blood: the 
date is expired ; the time will come, and he will 
fetch me. 

Pint SchoL Why did not Faustus tell us of 
this before, + that divines might have prayed for 
thee? 

Patut. Oft have I thought to have done bo; 
but the devil threatened to tear me in pieces, if 

* cunning] L e. knowledge, skill. 

f Why dwC not Fauelve tdl lu of (hie before, &a ] 
"Wherefore one of them said unto him. Ah, Mend 
Faustus, what have you done to oonoeale this matter so 
long from us? We would, by the helpe of good divines 
and the grace of God, have brought you out of this net, 
and have tome you out of the bondage and chaines of 
Satan ; whereas now we feare it is too late, to the utter 
mine both of your body and soule. Doctor Faustus 
answered, I durst never doe it, although I often minded 
to settle my life [myself?] to godly people to desire 
counsell and helpe ; and once mine old neighbour coun> 
sellod me that I should follow his learning and leave all 
my oo^Jurationa : yot^ when I was minded to amend 
and to follow that good mans coimsell, then came the 
Devill and would have had me away, as this night he Is 
like to doe, and said, so soone as I turned agalne to God, 
he would diqiatch me altogether." The Hielory ofDoetor 
FanuhiM, 8i|. K S. ed. 1648. 
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I named God, to fetoh both body and soul, if I 
once gave ear to divinity : and now 'tis too late. 
Gentlemen, away, lest you perish with me. 

Sec SehoL 0^ what shall we do to save* 
Fauatusf 

Farut, Talk not of me, but save younelYeB, 
and depart 

Third SehoL God will strengthen me; I will 
stay with Faustua. 

Firtt SchoL Tempt not God, sweet friend; 
but let us into the next room, and there pray 
for him. 

Fau8L Ay,prayfor me,prayfor me; and what 
noise soever ye hear,t come not unto me, for 
nothing can rescue me. 

See. Schol. Pray thou, and we will pray that 
God may have mercy upon thee. 

Favti, Gentlemen, farewell: if I live till 
morning, Til visit you; if not, Faustus is gone 
to hell. 

AU, Faustus, fiEurewell. 

[Bxemt ScholarB.~3%« dock strUm eUven. 

Fautt, Ah, Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually ! 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 
That Faustus may repent and save lus soul f 
O letU€,t l^nt* currite, no<Aia tquit 
The stars move still, time runs^ the clock will 

strike. 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be 

damn'd* 
O, rU leap up to my God! — ^Who pulls me 

downl — 
Bee, see, where Christ's blood streams in the 

firmament! 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop : ah, 

my Christ ! — 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ 1 
Tet vrill I call on him : 0, spare me, Lucifer! — 

• 9ave\ So the Uter 4tofl.— Not in 4to 1604. 
t ond vchat mom toner y hear, Ac] " Lastly, to knit 
up my troubled oration, this is my friendly requestk that 
you would go to rest, and let nothing trouble you ; also. 
If yon chance heare any noyse or rumbling about the 
house, be not therewith afraid, for there shall no evill 
happen unto you," Ao. Tht HiMtorp qf Doctor FauatiUf %ibi 
Mpra. 
' I lade, &&] "At si, quern mallei^ Cephalum com- 

plexa teneres, 
dsxnAres, SjoAc cvrrite, noclit egio." 

Ovid,- Jmor. L xiii. 89. 



Where is it now ? 'tis gone : and see, where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows f 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me. 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God 1 
No, no 1 

Then will I headlong run into the earth : 
Earth, gape ! 0, no, it will not harbour me I 
You stars that reign'd at my nativity. 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell. 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist. 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud[B], 
Thai, when you* vomit forth into the air. 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to heaven ! 

[The dock $trike» the hd^how. 
Ah, half the hour is past ! 'twill all be past anon 
OGod, 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 
Yet for Christ's sake, whose blood hath ransom'd 

me. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last be aav'dt 
0, no end is limited to damnM bouU 1 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soull 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
Ah, Pythagoras' metempsychosis, were that true. 
This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some brutish beast ! f all beasts are happy. 
For, when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements ; 
But mine must live still to be plagu'd in hell. 
Curs'd be the parents that engender'd me 1 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of heavem 
[The dock etrikes Iwdvc 

0, it strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell I 

[Thvmder ani lightning. 
soul, be chang'd into little water-drops, 
And foil into the ocean, ne'er be found 1 

FnUr Devils. 
My God, my Gk>d, look not so fierce on me ! 

• That, vhm you, Ac.] So all the old eds. ; and it is 
certain that awkward changes of person are sometimes 
found in passages of our early poets : but qy.,-> 

" That, vhen they vomit forth into the air. 
My Umbe may iumfnm their amoky movthe,'* Ac. f 

f arid I be chang'd 

UfOo mme brutish beaet] "Now, thou Faustus, damned 
wretch, how happy wert thou, if. as an unreasonable 
beast, thou mightest dye without [a] soule I so shouldst 
thou not feele any more doubts," Ac. Tfu Bidory f^ 
Doctor ^aiufm, Sig. K. ed. 1048. 
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Adders and serpentsi let me breathe a while 1 
Ugly hell, gape not 1 oome not, Lucifer t 
rU bum my books I— Ah, MephiBtophilis I 

iJOetmU Derili wUk Faiwtdb.* 



* BxeiuU JkpiU wUk Fauihu] In Tkt Eidarp qf Doctor 
FauMhu, his "miaerable and lameotable end " ii dMoiibed 
aa followa: it took place, we are informed, at '*the 
Tillage called Umlioh, balfo a mile from Wittenbetg."— 
** The Btndents and the other that were there, when they 
had prayed for him, they wept^ and so wont fbrth ; but 
FsnBtua tarried in the hall; and when the gentlemen 
were laid in bed, none of them could sleeps^ for that 
they attended to heare if they might be priyj of his end. 
It happened that betweene twelye and one a dodce at 
midnight, there blew a mighty storme of winds sgainst 
the houses as though it would have blowne the founda- 
tion thereof out of his plaosu Hereupon the students 
began to Haare and goe out of their bedst oomfinting one 
another ; but they would not stirre out of the chamber ; 
and the host of the house ran out of doores, thtnking 
the house would IhU. The students lay neere unto the 
hall wherein Doctor Faustus lay, and they heard a 
mighty noyse and hissing, as if the hall had beene ftill of 
snakes and adders. With that, the hall-doore flew open, 
wherein Doctor S^ustus was, that he began to cry for 
helpe, saying; Mnrther, murther I but it came forthwith 
halfe a Tcyoe, hollowly : shortly after, they heard him 
no more. Bat when it was day, the students, that had 
taken no rest that night, arose and went into the hall, in 
the which they left Doctor Faustus; where notwith- 
standing they found not Faustus, but all the hall lay 
sprinkled with blood, his braines deaving to the wall, 
for the deyill had beaten him from one wall against 
another; in one comer lay his eyes; in another his 
teeth; a pittifull and feareftill sight to behold. Then 
began the students to walls and weepe for him, and 
sought for ids body in many plaoea. Lastly, they came 
into the yard, where they found his body lying on the 
horse-dung, meet monstrously tome and ftareftdi to 



BkUt Chorus. 

Ckior. Cut IB the branch that might have grown 
full straight^ 
And bumM is ApoUo'a laurel-bough. 
That sometime grew within this leamdd man. 
SVuisfeos is gone : regard his hellish fhU, 
Whose fiendfdl fortune may exhort the wise^ 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
-Whoso deepness doth entice such forward wits 
( To praotiso more than heayenly power permits. 

[JBstf. 

TermimU hora diem; termmat auetor opm* 



behold, for his head and all his joynts were dsahed In 
peeoes. The fore-named students and masters that were 
at his death, hare obtained so much, that they buried 
him in the TiUsge where he was so grierously tor- 
mented. After the which they returned to Wittenberg ; 
and oomming into the house of Faastn% they found the 
servant of FSustus rery sad, unto whom they opened all 
the matter, who tooke it exceeding heavily. There 
found they also this history of Doctor Faustus noted and 
of him written, as is before declared, all saye only his 
end, the which was after by the students thereto 
annexed ; ftirther, what his servant had noted thereoC 
was made in another booke. And you have heard that 
he held by him in his life the spirit of fUze Helena, the 
which had by bim one sonne^ the which he nsmed 
Justus Faustus : even the same day of his death they 
vanished away, both mother and sonne. The house 
before was so darke that scarce any body could abide 
therein. The same night Doctor Faustus appeared unto 
his servant lively, and shewed unto him many secret 
Uiings, the which he had done and hidden in his life- 
time, likewise there were certsine which saw Doctor 
Faustus looke out of the window by night, as they 
peoMd by the house." Big. K 8, ed. 1648. 
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paxatively modem edition, 4to 1668. 
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Thx Pops. 

Thb Bmpibob or Gciocakt. 

tUmoiii), king of Hungaxy. 

DuKi OF Bazokt. 

Bruko. 

BuKB or Yahholt. 

Habtiko, \ 

Frkdbriok, V gentlemou. 

Bkntouo, ) 

Faubtub. 

Valdh^ ) 

CoRKEUUB, J friend* to Faottub. 

Wagner, Mmuit to Faustub. 

Clown. 

BOBIN. 

Dick. 
Vintner. 
Hone-oouner. 
Gartor. 
An Old Man. 

Soholan, Oardinal^ Abohbishop or Rhruo^ Blahope, Monka» Frian, 
Soldien^ and AttondaatB. 

DuoHxsB or Varholt. 



LucnvKB. 
Bklzkbub. 

MZPBUTOPHIUBI 

Good AngttL 
Evil Angel. 

The SeTon Deadly SJna. 
DeviK 

Spirits in theshapes of Albzavosb tbb Obsat, of nia Bwuiioar, d 
Dabxub, and of Hbudt. 

Chonu. 
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Ckonu. Not mardhhig in the fidUs of Thtt^y- 

Whero Man did mate the wariike Carthagens;* 

Nor sporting in the dallianoe of love, 

In oonrta of kings where itate is orertnm'd ; 

Nor in the pomp of proud andaoious deedB» 

Intends our Muse to Taunt hert heayenly rene : 

Only thiSy gentles, — ^we must now perform 

The form of Faostai^ fortunes, good or bad: 

And now to patient judgments we appeal 

And speak for Fanstus in his infSuicy, 

Now is he bom of parents base of stock, 

In Germany, within a town oall*d Rhodes : 

At riper years, to Wittenbeig he went, 

Whereas hia kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 

So much he profits in divinity. 

That shortly he was grac'd with doctor's name, 

Ezoelling aU, and sweetly can dispute 

In th' hearenly mattets of theology; 

Till swohi with cunning of It ft self-eonoeitk 

His waxen wings did mount aboYO his reach. 

And, melting, heavens conspired his overthrow; 

For, falling to a devilish exercise^ 

And glutted now with learning's golden gifti^ 

He surfeits upon} omsM necromancy; 

Nothing so sweet as magic is to him. 

Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss : 

And this the man that in his study sits. [SxU, 



• anOaotml So 4tos 1018^ 1684, (and oompars 4to 
1604^ p. 79)l— Sto 1681 " Gutiugen." 
t fterJOldeds. '*hiB." 
t <ir] So4to 161S.— St08 1684, 1631, "and." 
l' iipon] So 4to MlS^Stos 1624 1681 " on tha." 



FAtnrnm di$cwend i» hit dud^f, 
FauiL Settle thy studies^ Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess : 
Having commenc'd, be a divine in show. 
Yet level at the end of every art, 
And live and die in Aristotle's works. 
Sweet AnalytioB, 'tis thou hast ravish'd me 1 
Bene ditterere at Jinii logica* 
Is, to dispute well, logic's chiefest end ? 
Affords this art no greater mirade t 
Then read no more ; thou hast attained that end : 
A greater subject fitteth Faustui^ wit : 
Bid Economy fieurawell, and Ghilen come : 
Be a physician, Faustus ; heap up gold. 
And be ettoiia'd for some wondrous cure : 
ANmmim (oiMNiiinedicMUB Miutai^ 
The end of physic is our body's health. 
Why, Faustus, hast thou not attained that end! 
Are not thy bills hung up as monuments, 
Whereby whole cities have escap'd the plague. 
And thousand* desperate maladies been cur^d ? 
Tet art thou still but Faustus^ and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally. 
Or, beuig dead, raise themf to life agsm. 
Then ibis profession were to be esteemed. 
Fhysip, furewell 1 Where is Justinian ? \Readi, 
Si WM muUmque rta Ugaimrt dmotmt^ alter rtm, 
dUer valci^tm m> Ac. 
A pettyS case of paltry legadesf [Bmda, 



• thouatrndl So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1684, 1681, *< 
t Mm] So 4to 1616.— 8tM 16S4, 1681. '*m6n. 
t JeffOhir] Oldeds. "legatoa." 
% jMtty] I may notice that 4to 1604 baa 
whioh is perhaps the right reacUng. 



'piet^,- 
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ExhoBredAiaire fiUum non potest pater, ntft, &c. * 

Saoh is the subject of the institute^ 

And universal body of the law : 

This study fits a mercenary drudge^ 

Who aims at nothing but external trash ; 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, divinity is best : 

Jerome's Bible, Eaustus ; view it welL [Beads. 

Stipendium peeoaH mart est, Ba t Stipendimn, Ac 

The reward of sm is death : that's hard. [Beads] 

Si peceasse negamus, faUhMw, et nuUa est t» nobis 

Veritas; If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 

ourselves, and there is no truth in us. Why, 

then, belike we must sin, and so consequently 

die: 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this, Oke sera, sera, 

What will be, shall be 1 Divinity, adieu I 

These metaphysics of magidans, 

And necromantic books are heavenly; 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters;'!' 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desire& 

0, what a world of profit and delight. 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence. 

Is promis'd to the studious artisan ! 

AU things that move between the quiet poles 

ShaU be at my command : emperors and kings 

Are but obeykl in their several provinces ; 

But his dominion that exceeds in this, 

Stretoheth as fiir as doth the mind of man ; 

A soimd magician is a demigod : 

Here tire, my brains, to gainij: a deity. 

Bnier Wagkkr. 

Wagner, commend me to my dearest Mends^ 

The Qerman Yaldes and Cornelius ; 

Request them earnestly to visit me. 

Wag, I will, tar, [Exit 

Faust, Their conference will be a greater help 
tome 

Than all my labours, plod I ne'er so £ut 

Bnter Good Angel cmd Evil Axig«L 

O. Ang, O, Faustus, lay that damn^ book 
aside. 
And gaze not on it^ lest it tempt thy soul. 
And heap Qod's heavy wrath upon thy head 1 
Ready read the Scriptures : — ^that is blasphemy. 



« <fte.] So 4tos 16S4, 1631.— Not in 4to 1616. 
t cirdti, seeniM, Utten, and ehameUn] Bo 4to 1604 (see 
note tU P- 80).— The later 4tos " eivtUs, Utten, dumuUn:* 
X 0a«i»] Bo 4tos 1634, 1631 (and so 4to 1604>— 2to 1616 



E, Aug, Go forward, Faustus, in that feunous 

art 
Wherein all Nature's treasure is oontain'd : 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky. 
Lord and conmiander of these* elements. 

[Bxemt Angels. 
PtWMt. How am I glutted with conceit of 

this! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I pleasci 
Resolve me of all ambiguitiea^ 
Perform what desperate enterprise f I willl 
ni have them fly to India for gold, 
Bansack the ocean for orient pearl. 
And search all comers of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 
ni have them read me strange philosophy, 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 
ni have them wall all Qermany with brasB^ 
And make swift Rhine circle fair % Wittenberg ; 
111 have them fill the public schools with silk,^ 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad ; 
I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 
And reign sole king of all the provinces ; 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp-bridge, 
m make my servile spirits to invents 

Bnter Yalseb ofut Ck)BNxui78L 
Come, German Yaldes, and Cornelius, 
And mfte me blest i| with your sage conference. 
Yaldes, sweet Yaldes, and Cornelius, 
Enow that your words have won me at the last 
To practise magip and conceal^ arts. 
Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 
Both law and physic are for petty wits : 
'Tis magic, magic that hath ravish'd me. 
Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt; 
And I, that have with subtle syllogiams 
Gravell'd the pastors of the German church, 
And made the flowering pride of Wittenberg 
Swarm H to my problems, as th' infernal spirits 
On sweet Musnus when he came to hell. 
Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 
Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 
VaJd, Faustus, these books, thy wit» and our 
experience, 

* e%eM] See note }, p. 80. 

t enUTpriu\ Bo 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1681, " enter- 
prisM." 

t fMike twin Skint eireUfair} Bo 4to 161&— 8toel684, 
1631, '* with twift Shine circU alL" 

fnttlOldedfl. '*8kJIL" 

II hUBt] Bo 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1631, "wisa." 

% Staarm} Bo 4toB 1624, 16Sl.-2to 1616 ''Swarae^" 
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Shall make all nations to * candnize ub. 
As Indian Moon obey their Spanish lords. 
So shall the spirits of eveiy element 
Be always serrioeable to ns three ; 
Like lions shall they guard us when we please ; 
like Almain rutters with their horsemen's stavee. 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our odes ; 
Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have f the white breasts of the queen of 

love: 
From Yenioe shall they t drag huge § argosies, 
And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs || old Philip's treasury ; 
If leatnM Faustus will be resolute. 

FawL Yaldes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live : therefore object it not. 

Com, The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee tow to study nothing else. 
He that va grounded in' astrology, 
Enrich'd with tongues^ well seen in minerals, 
Hath all the principles magic doth require : 
Then doubt not, Faustus, but to be renowm'd,1[ 
And more frequented for this mystery 
Than heretofore the Delphian oracle. 
The spirits tell me they can dry the sea. 
And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks^ 
Tea, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth : 
Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three want? 

Fauti. Nothing, Cornelius. 0, t)us cheers 
my soul 1 
CouB, shew me some demonstrations magical. 
That I may conjure in some bushy grove. 
And have these joys in full possession. 

Void. Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 
And bear wise Bacon's and Albertus' ** works. 
The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament; 
And whatsoever else is requisite 
We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 

Oonk Yaldes, first let him know the words of 
art; 
And then, all other ceremonies leam'd, 
Faustus may try his cunning by himsel£ 

Vald, First I'll instruct thee in the rudiments. 
And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 



• to] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4to8 1624, 1631. 

t *a«] So4tofl 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "hag.** 

t skaU they] So 4to 1616. — 2to8 1624, 1631, "they 

shall'* 
i kuff«] So4tol616.-2toe 1624. 1681, *' whole." 
II atufft] So 4to8 1624. 1681.— 2to 1616 "atuflTd." 
D rewywm'd] So 4to 1616 (Seo note j|, p. 11).-2U» 1684, 

1631, •'renown'd.** 
« • Albertvun Old eda. " Albonus." 



Fautt, Then come and dine with me, and, 
alter meat, 
We'll canvass eveiy quiddity thereof; 
For, ere I sleep, I'll try what I can do : 
This night 111 conjure, though I die therefore. 

Bwttrtwo Scholars. 

Fint ScKcH. I wonder what's become of Faustus, 
that was wont to make our schools ring with nc 
probo. 

See. SchoL That shall we presently know; here 
comes his boy. 

SkUT WAOnEB. 

Firtt SchoL How now, sirrah 1 where's thy 
master? 

Wcig. Qod in heaven knows. 

Sec. SchoL Why, dost not thou know, then ? 

Wag, Tes, I know ; bat that follows not 

Firtt SchoL Go to, sirrah I leave your jesting, 
and tell us where he is. 

Wag, That follows not by force of argument^ 
which you, being licentiates, should stand upon : 
therefore acknowledge your error, and be atten- 
tive. 

Sec SchoL Then you will not tell us ) 

Wag, You are deceived, for I will tell you : 
yet, if you were not dunces, you would never ask 
me such a question ; for is he not corput ncUumUt 
and is not that mobile f then wherefore should 
you ask me such a question f But that I am by 
nature phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to 
lechery (to love, I would say), it were not for 
you to come within forty foot of the place of 
execution, although I do not doubt but to see 
you both hanged the next sessions. Thus having 
triumphed over you, t will set my countenance 
like a precisian, and begin to speak thus : — Truly, 
my dear brethren, my master is within at dinner, 
with Yaldes and Cornelius, as this wine, if it 
could speak, would inform your worships : and 
so, the Lord bless you, preserve you, and keep 
you, my dear brethren 1 [Exit. 

First SchoL Faustus ! 
Then I fear that which I have long suspected. 
That thou art &irn into that * damnM art 
For which they two are in&mous through the 
world. 

Sec SchoL Were he a stranger, not allied to me. 
The danger of his soul would make me mourn. 



* that] So 4to« 1616, 1C24.— Sto 1681 "the." 
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But^ come, let us go and inform the Rector : 
It may be his gra7e counael may reclaim him.* 
J^irtt SchoL 1 fear me nothing will reclaim him 

now. 
Sec SehoL Yet let na see what we can do. 

[Sxamt. 

Btder FAi8ra8.t 

FwuL Now that the gloomy ahadow of the 
night, 
Longing to view Oiion*8 drizzling look. 
Leaps from th' antarctic world unto the sky, 
And dims the welkin with her:|: pitchy breath, 
Faustos, begin thine incantations^ 
And try if devils will obey thy best. 
Seeing thou hast pray'd and sacrific'd to thenL 
Within this circle is JehoTah^s name. 
Forward and backward anagnunmatia'd, 
Th' abbreviated names of holy saints. 
Figures of every adjunct to the heavens, 
And characters of signs and erring § stara^ 
By which the spirits are enforced to rise : 
Then fear not, Faustus, to be resolute^ 
And tiy the utmost magic can perform. 

\ThmdeT. 

8mt mihi dii Aeherontu propUii I Valeat numen 
triplex Jehoval Ignei, aerU, aqwUcmi apirUutf 
ealvete/ OrieMie princepe Beltebvb, infemi ar- 
dentie monarchOf et Demogorgon, propUiamue ffoe, 
ut apparecU et iwrga^ MephittophUie Dragon^ quod 
tumerarw.'li perjehovam, Oehennam, et eonaeeratam 
aquam qwun nunc tpargo, Hgnumque crude quod 
nunc facto, et per vota nostra, ipee nunc surgai 
nolnt dicatus^ MephistophUit/ 

Enter Hbphzstophxus. 

I charge thee to return, and change thy shape ; 
Thou art too ugly to attend on me : 
Gk), and return an old Francbcan friar; 
That holy shape becomes a devil best. 

[BxU Hbphist. 

I see there's virtue in my heavenly words . 

Who would not be proficient in this art f 

How pliant is this MeplustophiliB, 

Full of obedience and humility ! 

Such is the force of magic and my spells. 



• him] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4to8 1624, 1631. 

i BrUer Faugtu»\ Old eda. ** Tkvmdtr. Bnter Lucifer 

and 4 deuiU, Fatutus to them with this epeedi"— wrongly. 
X her] So 4to 1616.— 2toe 1624, 1631, "his." 
i ernnff] 8o 4to8 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "ouening." 
n Mephietophilit Dragon, qw)d tumarari*] See note*, 

p. 88. 
ir dMOlvM] So 4tas 1634. 1631.— 2to 1616 "dloatis." 



Re-^nter Hxpbmtofhilis like a FraneiactmJHar. 

Mepk. Now, Faustus, what wouldst thou havB 
medbl 
Famgt, I charge thee wait vpon me whilst I 
live, 
To do whatever Faustns shall command. 
Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere^ 
Or the ooean to overwhelm the world. 

Mepk. I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without his leave : 
No more than he commands must we perfonn. 
Panut. Did not he charge thee to appear to me? 
Meph. No, I came hither * of mine own acoord. 
FunuL Did not my conjuring speeches f raise 

thee? speak! 
Meph. That was the cause, but yet per ae- 
eideiu;t 
For, when we hear one rack the name of God, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christy 
We fly, in hope to get lus glorious soul ; 
Nor will we come, unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn*d. 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure all godliness^ 
And pray devoutly to the prince of heU. 

Fauet, So Faustus hath 
Already done ; and holds this principle, 
j There is no chief but only Belzebub ; 
' To whom Faustus doth dedicate himsell 
I This word "damnation" terrifies not me^ 
For I confound hell in Elysium : 
My ghost be with the old philosophers I 
But, leaving these vain trifles of men's sonU| 
Tell me what is that Lucifer thy lord t 
Meph, Arch-regent and commander of all 

spirits. 
Famet. Was not that Lucifer an angel onoe 1 
Mqth, Yee, Ftostus, and most dearly loVd of 

Ood. 
Fauat, How comes it» fhea, that he is prince of 

devils? 
Meph. 0, by aspiring pride and insolence ; 
For which God threw him from the face of heaven. 
Fauet. And what are you that Uve with Lucifer? 
Meph, Unhappy spirits that fell § with Lucifer, 
Conspir'd against our God with Lucifer, 
And are for ever damn'd with Lucifer. 
Fautt. Where are you damn'd ? 
Meph, In helL 



* came hUher] So 4to8 1624, 1631. —2to 1616 **came now 
heUier." 
t »pee<^e»] So 4to 1604.— Not in the later 4to«. 
t <uxidetu] So4to8 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "accldonL** 
i ftU] So 4to 1604.— The later 4to8 '* lino." 
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Fcmtt, How oomes it» then, that thou art out 

of heUI 
Meph, Why, thu is hell, nor am I out of it : 
Think'st thou that I, that taw the &oe of God, 
And tasted the etenial joys of heaven. 
Am not tonnented with ten thousand hells. 
In being depriVd of everlasting bliss f 
O, Fanstns, leave these Mvolous demands^ 
Which strike * a terror to my fainting soul I 
Fqm^, What, is great liephistophHis so pas- 
sionate 
For being deprivM of the joys of heaven? 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude. 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 
Go bear these tidings to great Lucifer : 
Seeing Faustus hath incurred eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove's deity. 
Say, he surrenders up to him hii soul. 
So he will spare him four and twenty yeari, 
Letting him live in all voluptuousness; 
Having thee ever to attend on me^ 
To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 
To tell me whatsoever I demand, 
To slay mine enemies, and to aid my friends^ 
And always be obedient to my wilL 
Go, and return to mighty Lucifer, 
And meet me in my study at midnight, 
And then resolve me of thy master's mind. 
Meph, I will, Faustus. [Exit 

FamL Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
rd give them all for Mephistophilis. 
By him Fll be great emperor of the world. 
And make a bridge thorough t the moving air, 
To paas the ocean with a band of men ; 
m join the hills that bind the Afrio shore. 
And make that country continent to Spain, 
And both oontributaiy to my crown : 
The Emperor shall not live but by my leaver 
Nor any potentate of Germany. 

I Kow that I have obtain'd what I deair'd, 

I ril live in speculation of this art, 

' Till liephistophilis return again. 

SnUr WAOHza and Clown. 



[Exit 



Wag, Come hither, surah boy. 

CZMfffk Boy I O, disgrace to my person ! sounds, 
boy in your fece 1 Tou have seen many boys with 
beards, I am sure. 

Wag, Sirrah,^: hast thou no comings in? 



• drikt] So 4to lOTl.— 2to« IfilC, 1624, "strikes." 
t thortrngk] So 4to 1681.— 2to« 1616, 1624, «< throagh." 
X Surak\ fio 4to 1616.— Not in 4tofl 1624, 163L 



(Sof0ik Yes, and goiags out too, you may see, 
or. 

Wag. Alssi, poor slave f see how poverty jests 
in his nskedness 1 I know the villain's out of 
service^ and so hungry, that I know he would 
give his soul to the devil for a shoulder of 
mutton, though it were blood-raw. 

Clown, Not so neither : I had need to have it 
well roasted, and good sauce to it, if I pay so 
dear, I can tell you. 

Wag, Sirrah, wilt thou be my man, and wait 
on me, and I will make thee go like Qw miki 
ditcipuimt 

Clown, Wha^ in verse? 

Wag, No, slave ; in beaten silk and sta ve s ac re. 

Clown. Staves-acre 1 that's good to kill vermin: 
then, belike. If I serve you, I shall be lousy. 

Wag. Why, so thou shalt be, whether thou 
dost it or no; for, sirrah, if thou dost not 
presently bind thyself to me for seven years, I'll 
turn all the lice about thee into fiuniiiars, snd 
make them tear thee in pieoes. 

down. Nay, sur, you may save* younelf a 
labour, for they are as familiar with me as if they, 
paid for their meat and drink, I can tell you. 

Wag. Well, sirrah, leave your jesting^ and take 
these guilders. [Owei money. 

Clown, Yes, marry, sir ; and I thank you too. 

Wag. So, now thou art .to be at an hour's 
warning, whensoever and wheresoever the devil 
shall fetch thee. 

Clown. Here, take your guilders again ; t 1*11 
none of 'em. 

Wag. Not I; thou art pressed : prepare thyself, 
or$ I will presently raise up two devils to carry 
thee away. — ^Banio t Belcher f 

Clown. Belcher I an Belcher come here^ Fll 
belch him : I am not afodd of a deviL 

Bnitr Udo Devils. 

Wag. How now, sir 1 will you serve me now? 

Clown. Aj, good Wagner; take away the 
devil [s], then. 

Wag. Spirits, away I [Exeunt Devils.] Now, 
sirrah, follow me. 

Clown. I will, sir : but hark you, master ; will 
you teach me this conjuring occupation ? 

Wag. Ay, sirrah, Fll teach thee to turn thyself 
to a dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or a rat, or any 
thing. 



* $ave\ So 4tos 1616, 1624.— 2to 1681 "spare." 
t again] 80 4t06 1624, 1681.— Not ia 4to 1616. 
t or] Old ods.« for.- 
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C^owtL A dog, or a oat^ or a mouse, or a rat ! 
0, brave, Wagner ! 

Wag, Yillain, call me Master Wagner, and see 
that you walk attontiTely, and let your right eye 
be always diametrally fixed upon my left heel, 
that thou mayst quoH vettigiis noitrU* inrittere. 

Clown, Well, sir, I warrant you. [Exeunt. 

Faxtbtus dUewend in hit thtdy. 
FcMMt, Now, Fiiustus, 
Must thou needs be damn*d, canst thou not be 

saVd. 
What boots it, then, to think on Gkni or heaven 1 
Away with such vain fanciesy and despair ; 
Despair in Gbd, and trust in Belzebub : 
Now, go not backward,t Eaustus; be resolute: 
.Why^ waver'st thou} 0, something soundeth 

in mine ear, 
** Abjure this magic, turn to God again t " 
Why, he loves thee not ; 
The god thou serv'st is thine own appetite. 
Wherein is fix'd the love of Belzebub : 
To him m build an altar and a church. 
And offer lukewarm blood of new-bom babes. 

BnUr Good Angtel mnd Evil AngeL 

E. Ang. Oo forward, Eaustus, in that fiunous § 

art 
O, Ang, Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art 
Fauit, Contrition, prayer, repentance— what 

of II these? 
Q, Ang, 0, they are means to bring thee 

unto heaven 1 
S. Ang. Bather illusions, fruits of lunacy. 
That make men ^ foolish that do use them most. 
0. Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and 

heavenly things. 
£. Ang. No, Faustus; think of honour and of 
wealth. [Exeunt Angels. 

Fauit. Wealth! 
Why, the signiory of Embden shall be mine. 
When Mephistophilis shall stand by me. 
What power can hurt mel Faustus, thou art safe: 
Cast no more doubts. — ^Mephistophilis, come, 



* vettigiii no$trUil Old eds. " vestigiaB nostras." 

t backward] So 4to 1616 (and so 4to 1604).— 2tos 1624, 

1631. "backo." 
t Why] So 4to 1616 (and so 4to 16M>— Not In 4tos 

1624, 1631. 
i thai /amowi] So 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1681, "that 

moBi /amouM.** 

II of] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, •*be." 

% men] So 4t08 1624, 1631 (and so 4to 1604).^2to 1616 

**thoin.'* 



And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer; — 
Is't not midnight t— come Mephistophilis^ 
Vent, veni, MephutophUe / * 

JM«r ICspBiaroPBiLiB. 

Now tell me what saith Lucifer, thy lord! 
Mq>h. That I shall wait on Faustus whilst he 
lives. 
So he wiU buy my service with his souL 
Fautt, Already Faustus hath hazarded that for 

thee. 
M^h, But now thou must bequeath it solenmly. 
And write a deed of gift with thine own blood ; 
For that security craves Lucifer. 
If thou deny it, I must back to helL 

FatuL Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me, what 
good will my soul do thy lord? 
Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 
FauiL Is that the reason why he tempts us 

thus? 
M^h, Solamen miterit focioa haXmiue doloria, 
Fatut. Why, have you any pain that torturo 

others? 
Meph. As great as have the human souls of men. 
But, tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul ? 
And I wiU be thy slave, and wait on thee. 
And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 
FcMtL Ay, Mephistophilis, FU give it thee.t 
Mtph. Then, Faustus, stab thine t <umi coura- 
geously. 
And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 
And§ then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
Fautt. [Stabbing hit arm] Lo, Mephistoplulisy 
for love of thee, 
Faustus hath out his arm, and with his proper 

blood 
Assures lus soul to be great Lucifer^s, 
Chief lord and regent of perpetual night ! 
View here tMs blood that trickles from mine 

arm. 
And let it be propitious for my || wish. 

Meph. But^ Faustus, 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 
Famt. [Writing] Ay, so I do. But, Mephisto- 
philis, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 



* MephittophiU] So4tol616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, '*Hephos- 
tophUis." 
t thee] So 4to 1604.— The later 4tos " him." 
t thine] So 4tos 1624, 1681.— 2to 1616 " thy." 
i And] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4to8 1624, 1631. 
II mv] So 4to 1616.— 2to6 1624, 1681, "thy." 
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Meph. I'll fetch thee fire to diBSolve it straight. 

iBxU. 
Ftnut. What might the ataying of my blood 
portend ? 
Is it* unwilling I should write this bill? 
Why streams it not, that I may write afresh 1 
Faut$ut gives to thee hit totd : 0, there it stay'd t 
Why shouldst thou net? is not thy soul thine 

ownl 
Then write again, FauHm gwet to thee hu iout.f 

Ri-enter Mzphistophxlxs mtk the dieifer ^Jire. 
Meph. See, Faustus, here is fire ; set it on. 
Fmui. So, now the blood begins to dear 
again; 
Now will I make an :{: end immediately. [Writet, 
Meph, What will not I do to obtain his soul f 

[Andt. 
FautL OoneumtMUum ett ; this bill is ended, 
And Faustus hath bequeath'd his soul to Lucifer. 
But what is this inscription on mine arm ? 
Bomo, fttffe : whither should § I fly ? 
If unto Qod II, he'll throw me down to hell. 
My senses are deceiv'd ; here's nothing writ : — 
O, yes, I see it plain ; even here is writ, 
ffomo, fuffe : yet shall not Faustus fly. 
Meph, ril fetch him somewhat to delight his 
mind. [Aeide, and then exit. 

BkUt Devils, giifinff erowu cmd rick appard to FAU8TU& 
They dancef and then depart. 

Me-enter Mkphistopbius. 
Favst. What means this show? speak, Meplus- 

tophilis. 
Meph, Nothing, Faustus, but to delight thy 
mind. 
And let thee see what magic can perform. 
Fauet. But may I raise such spirits when I 

please? 
Meph. Ay, Faustus, and do greater things than 

these. 
Fanai. Then, Mephistophilis, receive this 
8croll,1I 
A deed of gift of body and of soul : 
But yet conditionally that thou perform 
All covenants and articles between us both ! 

Meph. Faustus, I swear by hell and Lucifer 
To effect all promises between us both I 

• A i<] So 4to 1618.— 2to» 1624, 1681, " It is." 
t »oui] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624, 1631. 
t an] So 4toa 1616, 1631.— Not In 4to 1624. 
I duntld] So4toe 1616, 1624.— 2to 16S1 •' shall" 
R €fod] So 4to 1604.— The later 4to8 '* hfaueu." 
1[ tJUt KroU] So 4to 1616. —Not in 4tos 1624, 1631. 



Fattet. Then hear me read it» Mephistophilis. 

[Read*. 
On these conditions foGowing. First, that Faustus 
may he a spirit inform and substance. Secondly, 
that Mephistophilis shall be his servant, and be by 
him eommonded. Thirdly, that Mephistophilis 
shaU do for him, and bring him whateoever he 
desires.* Fourthly, thcU he shall be in his chamber 
or house invisible. Lastly, that he shall appear to 
the said John Faustus, at all tim^, in tohat shape 
and form soever he please. I, John Fatitstus, of 
Wittenberg, Doctor, by these presents, do give both 
body and soul to Lucifer prince of the east, and 
his minister M^histophilis ; and furthermore 
grant unto them, that, four^nd-twenty years being 
expired, and these articles above^ritten being 
invioiatet fuU power to fetch or carry the said 
John Faustus, body and sotU, fiesh and f blood, 
into their habitation wheresoever. By me, John 
Faustus. 

Meph. Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as 
your deed ? 

Faust. Ay, take it, and the devil give thee good 
ofitl 

Meph. So, now, Faustus, ask me what thou 
wilt. 

Fauet. First I will question with:}: thee about 
hell. 
Tell me, where is the § place that men call hell ? 

Meph. Under the heavens. 

Faust. Ay, so are all things else ; but where- 
abouts? 

Meph. Within the bowels of these elements. 
Where we are tortured and remain for ever : 
Hell hath no' limits, nor is circumscrib'd 
In one self-place ; but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there must we ever be: 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves. 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that are || not heaven. 

Faust. I think hell's a fable, f 

Meph. Ay, think so still, till ezperienoe change 
thy mind. 

Faust. Why, dost thou think that Faustus 
shall be damn'd ? 

Meph. Ay, of necessity, for here's the scroll 
In which thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 



* he denree] Not in the 4toe. See note t. p. 86. 
t and] So 4tos 1624, 1631.— Not in 4to 1616. 

I trith] So 4to 1604.— Not in the later 4tos. 
S tA«] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624, 1631, "that." 

II art] So4toe 1624, 1631.- 2to 1616 "ia." 

^ hdCta/abU] So4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "hetVa a 
meore/able.**. 
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FautL Ay, and body too ; and what of tliat 1 
Think'st thou that Fauatus is so fond to imagine 
Thafcy after this life, there is any pain f 
No, these are trifles and mere old wives' tales. 

Meph. But I am an instance to prove the con- 
trary, 
For I tell thee I am damn'd and now in hell. 

FamL Nay, an this be hell. Til willingly be 
damn'd : 
What 1 sleeping, eating, walking, and disputing I 
But, leaving this, let me have a wife, 
The fairest maid in Qermany ; 
For I am wanton and lascivious, 
And cannot live without a wife. 

Mq^h, Well, Faustus, thou shalt have a wife. 
liiamsTorRiuB/dchu in a Womaa-deviL 

Paugt, What sight is this ? 

Meph, Now, Faustus, wilt thou have a wife 1 

Fau^, Here's a hot whore, indeed : no, TU no 
wife. 

Meph. Marriage is but a oeremonisl toy, 
And, if thou lov'st me, think no more of it 
rU cull thee out the fairest courtezans. 
And bring them every morning to thy bed : 
She whom thine* eye shall like, thyf heart shall 

have. 
Were she as chaste as was t Penelope, 
As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his falL 
Here, take this book, and peruse it well : 
The iterating of these lines brings gold ; 
The framing of this circle on the ground 
Brings thunder, whirlwinds, storm, and light- 
ning; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself. 
And men in harness § ehall appear to thee, 
Beady to execute what thou command'st 

Fautt. Thanks, Mephistophilis, for this sweet 
book : 
This will I keep as chary as my life. [Exeunt 

Snttr Faustus, m hU Oudjf, amd U kphxstopbius. 

FauMi. When I behold the heavens, || then I 
repent, 



• thine] So 4toa 1616. 1624.— 2to 1631 "thy." 

t thy] Bo 4tos 1616, 1631.— 2to 1624 "thine." 

t vffu] Bo 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1631, " were." 

{ Aamew] i. e. armour. 

|] . This will I beep at chary a* my l\fe. [Exeunt. 

Enter Faustus, in his study, and Mbphibtophiub. 
Faur. When J Mold the heaveiu, Ac] Old eds. (that is, 



4to9 1616, 1624, 1631) thus; 

" This will I keope, as chary as my life. 



[Eteunt. 



And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 
Because thou hast depriv'd me of those joys. 
Meph, Twas thine* own seeking, Faustus; 
thank thyself. 
But» think'st thou heaven isf such a glorious 

thing) 
I tell thee, Faustus, it is not half so fair 
As thou, or any man that breathes^: on earth. 
Fatut. How proVst thou that ? 
Meph. TwBB made for man; then he's mora 

excellent. 
Fautt, If heaven was made for man, 'twas 
made for me : 
I will renounce this mag^o and repent. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil AngoL 

0, A-ng. Faustus, repent ; yet God will pity 

thee. 
B, Ang. Thou art a spirit ; Qod cannot pity 

thee. 
Fautt Who buzzeth in mine earsS I am a 
spirit? 
Be I a devil, yet God may pity me ; 
Yea, God will pity me, if I repent. 
E, Ang. Ay, but Faustus never shall repent. 

[Bxemt Angela. 
Faust, My heart is harden'd, I cannot repent ; 
Scarce can I name salvation, fEuth, or heaven : 

Bnier Waonkr «<»Iiic 

Wao. Learned Faustus 
To know the secrets of Astronomy 
Orauen in the booke of Joues high firmament, 
Did mount himsclfe to scale Olympus top. 
Being seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawne by the strength of yoaky [2to 1624 " yoakad '*J 

Dragons necks. 
He now is gone to prone Cosmography, 
And as I gesse will first arriuo at Rome, 
To see the Pope and manner of his Court ; 
And take some part of holy Peters feast. 
That to [2to8 1624, 1631, "on"] thU day is highly 
solemnised. Exit Waqner. 

BnUr Faustus in hia Study, a$td U kpbistophilUw 

Fadst. When I bohoM the heauens," Ac. 
The lines which I have here omitted belong to a snbso- 
quent part of the play, whore they will be fpund with 
considerable additions, and are rightly assigned to the 
Choru». (As given in the present place by the 4toe 1610^ 
1624, 1631. these lines exhibit the text of the earlier 
Faustus: see p. 00, sec coL). It would seem that some- 
thing was intended to intervene here between the exit 
of Faustus and Mephistophilis, and their re-appearance 
on the stage: compare, however, the preceding play, 
p. 88, firat col. 
• thine] So4tosl61«. 1624,— «to 1631 "thy." 
t u] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1024, 1681. 
t breathes] So 4t08 1624, 1681.— 2to 1616 ''brsathak** 
i ears] So 4tos 1616, 1631.— 2to 1624 "eate.'* 
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Swordfl, poisoxuy halters, and envenom'd steel 

Are laid before me to despatch myself; 

And long ere this I* should have done the deed, 

Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep despaiit 

Have not I made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander's love and CEnon's death 1 

And hath not h^ that built the walls of Thebes 

With ravishing sound of his melodious harp. 

Made music with my Mephistophilis ? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair 1 

I am resolv'd; Faustus shall not repent. — 

Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again» 

And reason of divine astrology. 

Speak, are there many spheres above the moon ? 

Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 

As is the substance of this centric earth t 

ifefpA. As are the elements, such are the 
heavensi, 
Even from the moon unto th' empyreal orb. 
Mutually folded in each other's spheres, 
And jointly move upon one axletree, 
Whose termine t u term'd the world's wide pole ; 
Nor are the names of Saturn, Mais, or Jupiter 
Feign'd, but are erring:}: stars. 

Fautit. But have they all one motion, both 
aUu €i temporet 

Meph. All move from east to west in four-and- 
twenty hours upon the poles of the world ; but 
differ in their motions upon the poles of the 
zodiaa 

Fauti, These slender questions Wagner can 
decide: 
Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill t 
Who knows not the double motion § of the 

planets 1 
That the first is finish'd in a natural day ; 
The second thus; Saturn in thirty years; 
Jupiter in twelve ; Mars in four ; the Sun, Venus, 
and Mercury in a year ; the Moon in twenty- 
eight days. These are freshmen's questions. 
But tell me, hath every sphere a dominion or 
inUUigentia t 

Meph. Ay. 

Fauii, How many heavens or spheres are there t 

Meph, Nine; the seven planets, the firmament^ 
and the empyreal heaven. 

Fatut, But is there not coBUtm iffneum et 
crpeUUlinwn t 

♦ tti« /] So 4to« 1C16. 1881.— 2to 1624 "tti« time /.'» 
i termiiui] I may notice that 4to 1604 (see p. 88, sec. 

col.)ha« "terminine," -which at least ia better for the 

mcti'e. 
I erring] So 4to 1604.— The later 4to9 " euoning." 
( motitm] So 4to8 1616, 1631.— 2to 1624 "motions." 



Meph. No, Faustus, they be but fiibles. 

FavLtL Resolve me, then, in this one question ; 
why are not conjunctions, oppositions, aspects, 
eclipses, all at one time, but in some years we 
have more, in some less ? 

Meph, Per incBqttalem motwm reepeetu toHu8. 

Fautt. Well, I am answered. Now tell me 
who made the world] 

Meph. I will not. 

Fauxt. Sweet Meplustophilis, tell me. 

Meph. Move me not, Faustus. 

Fafui, Villain, have not I bound thee to tell 
me any thing? 

M^h. Ay,* that is not against our kingdom ; 
this is. Thou art damned ; think thou of hell. 

Fauet. Think, Faustus, upon God that made 
the world. 

Meph. Remember this. [BxU. 

Faust. Ay, go, accurst spirit, to ugly hell I 
T\b thou hast damn'd distressed Faustus' souL 
Is't not too late 1 

Me-eKter Good Angel and Evil AsgeL 
B. Ang. Too late. 

0. Ang. Never too late, if Faustus will repent. 
S. Ang. If thou repent, devils will tear thee in 

pieces. 
0. Ang. Repent, and they shall never raze thy 
skin. {Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. Christ, my Saviour, my Saviour, 
Help to save distressM Faustus' soul 1 

BtOer LDGirEB, Biixxbub, and HapmsropHiLis. 
Luc. Christ cannot save thy soul, for he is 

just : 
There's none but I have interest in the same. 
Fautt. O, what art thou that look'st so 

terribly] 
Luc. I am Lucifer, 
And this is my companion-prince in hell. 
Fauit. Faustus, they are come to fetch thy 

soul! 
Bek. We are come to tell thee thou dost 

injure us.' 
Lug, Thou call'st on Christ, contrary to thy 

promise. 
BeUu Thou shouldst not think on Qod. 
Luc. Think on the devil. 
Bdi. And his dam too. 
Faust. Nor will Faustus henceforth : pardon 

him for this, 
And Faustus vows never to look to heaven. 



• Ay] So 4to 1616.— Not In 4tos 1624, 1681. 
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Lufi. So shalt thou ahew thyself an obedient 
eerrant, 
And we will highly gratify thee for it. 

Bdi. FaustuB, we are come from hell in pHerMn 
to shew thee some pastime : ait down, and thou 
ahalt behold the Seven Deadly Sina appear to 
thee in their own proper shapes and likeness. 

jPatut. That sight will be as pleasant unto me. 
As Paradise was to Adam the first day 
Of his creation. 

Xne. Talk not of Pttradise or creation; but 
mark the show. — 
Go, Meplustophilifl^ and* fetch them in. 

HspBXSTOPHiLU hniniff% in <A« SoTen Deadly Sina. 

Btli, Now, FaustuSy question them of their 
names and dispoeitions. 

Faya^, That shall I soon.— What art thou, 
thef first? 

Pfidt, I am Pride. I disdain to have any 
parenta. I am like to OTid*B flea; I can creep 
into every comer of a wench ; sometimes, like a 
perriwig, I ait upon her brow ; next, like a neck- 
lace, I hang about her neck ; then, like a fim of 
feathers, I kias her lips; 4: and then, turning 
myaelf to a wrought smock, do what I Ust But, 
fie, what a smell is here I FU not apeak a word 
more for a king'a ransom, unleas the ground be 
perfumed, and covered with cloth of arras. 

Pa'vuiL Thou art a proud knave, indeed. — ^What 
art thou, the second ? 

C099L I am Covetousness, begotten of an old 
churl, in a leather bag : and, might I now obtain 
my wish, this house, you, and all, should turn to 
gold, that I might lock you safe into my chest : 

my sweet gold I 

FoMKt. And what art thou, the third T 
Enity. I am Envy, begotten of a chimney- 
sweeper and an oyater-wife. I cannot read, and 
therefore wish all booka burned. I am lean with 
aeeing others eat O, that there would come a 
famine over all the world, that all might die, and 

1 live alone t then thou shouldat aee how fat I'd 
be. But muat thou sit, and I standi come down, 
with a vengeance I 

FawiL Out, envious wretch! — ^But what art 
thou, the fourth f 

WraXh, I am Wrath. I had neither fiither nor 
mother: I leapt out of a lion*s mouth when I 
was scarce an hour old; and ever since have 

• oiMf] 80 4to 1031.— Not in 4to8 1016, 1624. 
t thi\ 80 4t03 1616, 1681.— Not in 4to 1624. 
} ttpfl 80 4to 1604.— Not in ibo Uter 4U». 



run* up and down the world with thiaf case of 
rapiers, wounding myself when I could get none 
to fight withaL I was bom in hell ; and look to 
il, for some of you shall be my fitther. 

FoMMin And what art thou, the fifth 1 

GImI, I am Gluttony. My parents are all 
dead, and the devil a penny they have left me, 
but a small pension, and that buys me thirty 
meals a-day and ten bever%— a small trifle to 
suffice nature. I comet of a royal pedigree : my 
father was a Gammon of Bacon, and my mother 
was a Hogahead of Claret-wine; my godfathers 
were theae, Peter Pickled-herring and Martin 
Martiemaa-beef ; but my godmother, 0, ahe was 
an ancient gentlewoman ; her name was Margery 
March-beer. Now, Fauatua, thou hast heard all 
my progeny ; wilt thou bid ine to supper? 

FoMMi, Not L 

GlyX, Then the devil choke theef 

FaHt^ Choke thyself, glutton !->What art 
thou, the sixth 1 

SUiik, Heigho I I am Sloth. I was begotten 
on a sunny bank. Heigho ! Til not speak a word 
more for a king's ransom. 

^atut And what are you, Mistreaa Minx, the 
seventh and last 1 

Lechery. Who, I,§ sir? I am one that loves an 
inch of raw mutton better than an ell of fried 
stock-fish ; and the first letter of my name begins 
with L.|| 

Imc Away to hell, away 1 On, piper I 

[AseuirfCkc 8in«. 

FavM, 0, how this sight doth delight my 
aoul! 

JDuc Tut,^ Fauatus^ in hell ia all manner of 
delight 

FniuL 0, might I see hell, and return again 
safe, 
How happy were I then ! 

Luc. Fauatua, thou ahalt; at midnight I will 
send for thee. 
Meanwhile peruse this book and view it 

throughly. 
And thou ahalt turn thyself into what shape 
thou wilt 

jPausf. Thanks, mighty Lucifer ! 
This will I keep as chary as my life. 



* ivikAem sinee have ntn] 80 4to 1616.— Stoa 1624» 1631, 
* and haue euer since rvn.'* 
t thiM] So 4to 1604.— The later 4toa "theae." 
t ecnu] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, " came.** 
i /] 80 4t08 1624, 1631.- 2to 1616 " 1 1." 
Ij X] Old eds. " Lechery.** See note t, p. M. 
IT 7W] So 4to 1604.— The Uter 4toe " But" 
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Luc, Now, Faustus, fiirewelL 
PaviaL Farewell, great Lucifer. 

\Eumi LuoifkboimI Bblekbub. 
Come, Mephistophilifl. 

Bider Bobiv,* w\iX a ItooK 
Boh, What, Diok 1 look to the horses there, till 
I come again. I have gotten one of Doctor 
Faustua' co^juiing-books ; and now well have 
■uch knavery as't paaaes. 

Alter Diox. 

Duk, What, Robin t you muat come away and 
walk the horses 

Bob, I walk the horses! I soom't, faith:t I 
have other matters in hand : let the horses walk 
themselves, an they wilL — [IZeocb] A per u, as 
t. A, «, the; o per ae,o; Demy orgon gorgotk— 
Keep further from me, O thou illiterate and 
imleamed hostler t 

Dick. 'Snails, what hast thou got there 1 a 
book! why, thou canst not tellj: ne'er a word 
on*t. 

Bob. That thou shalt see presently : keep out 
of the circle, I say, lest I send you into the ostry 
with a vengeance. 

Dick. That's like, faith! you had best leave 
your foolery; for, an my master come, he'll 
conjure you, faith. 

Bob. My master conjure me! Ill tell thee 
what ; an my master come here, rU clap as fiur 
a$ pair of horns on's head as e'er thou sawest in 
thy life. 

Dick, Thou need'st|! not do that, for my 
mistress hath done it. 

Bob. Ay, there be of us here that have waded 
aa deep into matters as other men, if they were 
disposed to talk. 

Dick. A plague take you ! I thought you did 
not sneak up and down after her for nothing. 
But, I prithee, tell me in good aadness^ Robin, is 
that a coDJuring-book ? 

Bob. Do but speak what thoult have me to do, 
and I'll do't : if thoult dance naked, put off thy 

* Robin] Old eds. "the Clowne" (and lo frequently 
afterwardB) : but ho Is evidently a distinct person finom 
the "Clown," Waflfner'B attendant^ who has previously 
appeared (see p. 111). Most probably the parts of the 
Clown and Robin were played by the same actor ; and 
hence the oonftision in the old eds. 

t faWi] Bo 4to IClfl.— 2toB 1624, 1631 "I'falth." (And 
so afterwards in this scene.) 

t nolteU]So 4to 1610.— Not in 4tos 1624, 1631. 

i oi/air a] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624. 1631. "a faire." 

I needTtl] Bo 4tos 1616. 1624.— 2to 1631 '* needs." 



clothes, and 111 conjure thee about presently; 
or, if thou'lt go but to the tavern with me, 111 
give thee white wine, red wine, claret-wine, sack, 
muscadine, malmsey, and whippincrust, hold, 
belly, hold;* and well not pay one penny for 
it, 

Didc 0, brave! Prithee^f let's to it presently, 
for I am as dry as a dog. 

Bob. Come, then, let's away. IBxetmi, 

Bnier Chorus. 

Ckor, Leaznkl Faustus, 
To find the secrets of astronomy 
Graven in the book of Jove's high firmament, 
Did mount him :}: up to scale Olympus' top ; 
Where, sitting in a chariot burning bright^ 
Drawn by the strength of yokM dragons' necks. 
He views § the clouds, the plsnets, and the stars, 
The tropic sones, and quarters of the sky. 
From the bright circle of the horned moon 
Even to the height of Primum Mobile; 
And, whirling round with this|| circumference, 
Within the concave compass of the pole. 
From east to west his dragons swiftly glide. 
And in eight days did bring him home again. 
Not long he stay'd within his quiet house, 
To rest his bones after his weary toil ; 
But new exploits do hale him out again : 
And, mounted then upon a dragon's back, 
That with his wings did part the subtle air, 
He now is gone to prove cosmography, 
That measures coasts and kingdoms of the earth ; 
And, as I guess, will first arrive at Rome, 
To see the Pope and manner of his court, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast, 
The which this day is highly solemniz'd. [Exit. 

Bntef Faustus and Hephibtopbilis. 

Fatui. Having now, my good Mephistophilis, 
Pass'd with delight the stately town of Trier, 
Environ'd round ^ with airy mountain-tops. 
With walls of flint, and deep-entrenched lakes. 
Not to be won by any conquering prince ; 
From Paris next, coasting the realm of France, 
We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine,** 



♦ hold, belly, hold] Compare Florio's Die*., 1611; "losa, 
good store, hold-bdlie-hold." 

t PrWue] Bo 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624. 1631, " I prWue.** 

t kirn] So 4tos 1616. 1624.— Not in 4to 1631. 

f He view*] Bo 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "To view.** 

II wUk tki$] So 4toe 1616, 1631.— 2to 1624 "vith his." 
This passage is sufiiclently obscure. 

H romd] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624. 1631. 

♦♦ Shine] So 4tos 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 " Rliines." 
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Whose banlu are set with groves of fruitful 

Tines; 
Then up to* Kaples, rioh Campania, 
Whose buildings fair and goigeoua to the eje, 
The streets straight forth, and pay'd with finest 

brick, 
Quarter the town in four equivalents :t 
There saw we leamdd Maro's golden tomb ; 
The way he cut, an English nule in length, 
Thorough t a rock of stone, in one night's space; 
From thence to Venice, Padua^ and the re8t,§ 
In one of which a sumptuous temple stands, 
That threats the stars with her aspiring top. 
Whose frame is paVd with sundry-colour*d 

stones. 
And roofd aloft with curious work in gold. 
Thus hitherto hath Faustus spent his time : 
But tell me II now, what resting-place is this) 
Hast thou, as erst I did command, 
Conducted me within the walls of Rome 1 
Meph. I have, my Faustus; and, for proof 

thereof. 
This is the goodly palace of the Pope ; 
And, 'cause we are no common guests, 
I choose his privy-chamber for our use. 
Pauxt, I hope his Holiness will bid us IT 

welcome. 
Meph, Airs one, for we*ll be bold with his 

venison. 
But now, my Faustus, that thou mayst perceive 
What Home contains for to delight thine eyes, 
Enow that this city stands upon seven hills 
That underprop the groundwork of the same : 
Just through** the midst runs flowing Tiber^s 

stream. 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts; 
Over the which two stately bridges lean, 
That make safe passage to each part of Rome : 
Upon the bridge call'd Ponte ft Angelo 
Erected is a castle passing strong, 
Where thou shalt see such store of ordnance, 
As that the double cannons, forged of brass, 
Do match t4^ the number of the days contained 
Within the compass of one complete year; 



* up to] So 4to 1«16.— 2to8 1624, 1631, " vnto." 
t Quarter the town infovr eqtiivaUnU] So ito ] 604. — Not 
in the later 4t08. 

J Ihorwtgh] So 4to 1631.— 2tOB 1616, 1624, '•Through." 

i rat] So 4to 1604.— The later 4toa "Easf* 

B vu] So 4t08 1616, 1681.— Not in 4to 1624. 

H tu] So 4to 1616.— 2to9 1624, 1681, "you." 

•• throuffh] So 4toe 1616, 1624.— 2to 1631 "thorow.** 

tt P<»U€] Old eda. "Pouto." -\ 

tt nuttck] So 4toe 1624, 1631.- 2tQ 1616 "watch.** 



Beside the gates, and high pyramides, 
That Julius Caesar brought £rom Alrica. 

Fcuut, Now, by the kingdoms of infernal rule, 
Of Styx, of Acheron, and the fiery lake 
Of evei^buming Phlegethon, I swear 
That I do long to see the* monuments 
And situation of bright-splendent Rome : 
Come, therefore, let's away. 

M^K Nay, stay, my Faustus : I know you'd 
see the Pope, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast, 
The which, in state andt high solemnity. 
This day, ia held through Rome and Italy, 
In honour of the Pope's triumphant victory. 

Fautt. Sweet Mephistophilis, thou pleasest me. 
Whilst I am here on earth, let me be cloy'd 
With all things that delight the heart of man : 
My four^and-twenty years of liberty 
I'll spend in pleasure and in dalliance. 
That Faustus' name, whilst^ this bright frame 

doth stand, 
Hay be admired thorough § the furthest land. 

Meph. 'Tia well said, Faustus. Come, then, 
stand by me, 
And thou shalt see them come immediately. 

Faust. Nay, stay, mj gentle Mephistophilis, 
And grant me my|| request, and then I go. 
Thou know'st, within the compass of eight days 
We view'd the face of heaven, of earth, and hell ; 
So high our dragons soar'd into the air. 
That, looking down, the earth appear'd to me 
No bigger than my hand in quantity ; 
There did we view the kingdoms of the world, 
And what might please mine eye I there beheld. 
Then in this show let me an actor be. 
That this proud Pope may Faustus' cunninglf see. 

M^h. Let it be so, my Faustus. But, first, 
stay, 
And view their triumphs as they pass this way; 
And then devise what best contents thy mind, 
By cunning in thine art to cross the Pope, 
Or dash the pride of this ** solemnity ; 
To make his monks and abbots stand like apes, 
And point like antics at tt his triple crown ; 
To beat the beads about the friars' pates, 

• tt«] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, " thoae." 

t m ttau OMi] So 4t08 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 *< this day 

with." 

X vAOif] So 4to 1616.— 2toB 1624, 1681, "while." 

fi ihorovoh] So 4to 1031.— 2to« 1616, 1624, "through.** 

II wy] Qy. "one"? 

f cvnning] So4to6l624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "oomming." 

(And so in the fourth line of the next speech.) 
•• thU] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624, 1681, "his." 
ft ai] So 4to 1616.— 2to« 1624, 1631, " to." 
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Or clap huge horns upon the cardinals' heads ; 

Or any villany thou canst devise ; 

And ril perform it,* Faustus. Hark! they 

come: 
This day shall make thee he admir*d in Rome. 

Bnter the Cardiilals and Biflhopa, iome hedrinff eroiien, 
aonu the piUare; Monks and Friars, tinging their 
procesHon ; thm the Pope, Raymond king ofJhmgary, 
the Abodbishop or Raaata, B&tTHo led in chaine, and 
AttendantB. 

Pope, Cast down our footstool. 

Ray, Saxon Bruno, stoop, 
Whilst on thy hack his Holiness ascends 
Saint Peter^s chair and state pontifical. 

Bru. Proud Lucifer, that state belongs to me ; 
But thus I fall to Peter, not to thee. 

Pope. To me and Peter shalt thou grovelling lie, 
And crouch before the Papal dignity. — 
Sound trumpets, then ; for thus Saint Peter's heir. 
From Bruno's back, ascends Saint Peter's chair. 

[A JUmritk «fct2e Ke aaandt. 
Thus, as the gods creep on with feet of wool. 
Long ere with iron hands they punish men. 
So shall our sleeping vengeance now arise. 
And smite with death thy hated enterprise.t — 
Lord Cardinals of Franoe and Padua, 
Go forthwith to our$ holy consistory. 
And read, amongst the statutes decretal, 
What, by the holy coimcil held at Trent, 
The sacred synod hath decreed for him 
That doth assume the Papal government 
Without election and a true consent : 
Away, and bring us word with speed. 

Card, of Fr, We go, my lord. 

iExeunt Oardinala of France and Padua. 

Pope. Lord Raymond. 

[They converse in dumb thow. 

Fautt. Qo, haste thee, gentle MephistophiliB, 
Follow the cardinals to the consistory ; 
And, as they turn their superstitious books, 
Strike them with sloth and drowsy idleness, 
And make them sleep so sound, that in their 

shapes 
Thyself and I may parley with this § Pope, 
This proud confronter of the Emperor; 
And, in despite of all his holiness, 
Restore this Bruno to his liberty. 
And bear him to the states of Germany. 

Meph. Faustus, I go. 

• i^] 80 4to 1616.— Not in 4t08 1624, 1631. 
f And tmite vith death thy haiedL erUerprieel So 4to 1616. 
—Not in 4tofl 1624, 1631. 
X <mr] 8o4to 1616.— 2t08 1624, 1681, "the." 
S thii\ So 4to 1616.— 2t08 1624, 1631, "the." 



Fauit. Despatch it soon : 
The Pope shall curse, that Faustus came to Rome. 
[Extuni Faustus afui Mbphistophius. 

Bru. Pope Adrian, let me have right * of law : 
I was elected by the Emperor. 

Pope. We will depose the Emperor for that 
deed, 
And curse the people that submit to him : 
Both he and thou shall t stand excommunicate. 
And interdict from church's privilege 
And all society of holy men. 
He grows too proud in his authority, 
Lifting his lofty head above the clouds. 
And, like a steeple, overpeers the church : 
But we'll pull dovm his haughty insolence ; 
And, as Pope Alexander, our progenitor, 
Trod on the neck of German Frederick, 
Adding this golden sentence to our praise, 
"That Peter's heirs should tread on Emperors, 
And walk upon the dreadful adder's back, 
Treading the lion and the dragon down. 
And fearless spurn the killing basilisk," 
So will we quell that haughty schismatic. 
And, by authority apostolical, 
Depose him from his regal government. 

Bru. Pope Julius swore to princely Sigis- 
mond. 
For him and the succeeding Popes of Rome, 
To hold the Emperors their lawful lords. 

Pope. Pope Julius did abuse the church's 
lights, 
And therefore none of his decrees can stand. 
Is not all power on earth bestow'd on usi 
And therefore, though we would, we cannot err. 
Behold this silver belt, whereto Ib fiz'd 
Seven golden seals, £ist sealM with seven seals. 
In token of our seven-fold power from heaven, 
To bind or loose, lock fast, condemn or judge, 
Resign or seal, or what so pleaseth us : 
Then he and thou, and all the world, shall stoop. 
Or be assurdd of our dreadful curse. 
To light as heavy as the pains of helL 

Rt-tnier Vavstob and HsPHreTOPHiua, in the thapee qf 
the Cardinals of France and Padua. 

Meph. Now tell me, Faustus, are we not fitted 

Weill 
Fau^ Tes, Mephistophilis ; and two such 

cardinals 
Ne'er serv'd a holy Pope as we shall do. 



♦ have right] So 4toB 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "hauu some 
right.'* 
t «Aatt] So 4to8 1624, 1631.— 2to 161C "shalt." 
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But, whilst they sleep within the consistory. 
Let us salute his reverend fatherhood. 

Bay. Behold, my lord, the •CardinalB are 
return*d. 

Pope. Welcome, grave fathers: answer 
presently 
What hath* our holy council there decreed 
Concerning Bruno and the Emperor, 
In quittance of their late conspiracy 
Against our state and papal dignity) 

Fauat. Most sacred patron of the church of 
Rome, 
By full consent of all the synod + 
Of priests and prelates, it is thus decreed, — 
That Bruno and the German Emperor 
Be held as Lollards and bold schismatics. 
And proud disturbers of the church's peace ; 
And if that Bruno, by his own assent. 
Without enforcement of the German peers. 
Did seek to wear the triple diadem. 
And by your death to climb Saint Peter's chair, 
The statutes decretal have thus decreed, — 
He shall be straight condemned of heresy. 
And on a pile of faggots burnt to death. 

Pope. It is enough. Here, take him to your 
chaige. 
And bear him straight to Ponte t Angelo, 
And in the strongest tower enclose him fiut 
To-morrow, sitting in our consistory. 
With all our college of grave cardinals. 
We will determine of his life or death. 
Here, take his § triple crown along with you. 
And leave it in the church's treasury. 
Make haste again, my good Lord Cardinals, 
And take our blessing apostolicaL 

Meph. So, so; was never devil thus blees'd 
before. 

Fautt. Away, sweet Mephistophilis, be gone ; 
The Cardinals will be plagu'd for this anon. 

[Bxewnt Fattstus and H BPHiSTOPmus viih Brvwo. 

Pope. Go presently and bring a banquet forth, 
That we may solemnise Saint Peter's feast, 
And with Lord Raymond, King of Hungary, 
Drink to our late and happy victory. 

A Stniut II tehUe the banjuet i» WougfU in; cmd then enter 
FAU8TU8 and Hbphibtopbilis in their o%m ihapet. 

Meph. Kow, Faustus, come, prepare thyself 

for mirth : 



• hath] So 4to8 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "haue.** 
t eynod] Qy. " holy |y»MKt " T 
J Ponte] Oldedfl. "Ponto." 
« hU] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631. "this." 
|] Sennet] Old eda. '* Senit " and <' Sonet ". See note Q. 
p.»l. 



The sleepy Cardinals are hard at hand. 
To censure Bruno, that is posted hence. 
And on a proud-pac'd steed, as swift as thought, 
Flies o'er the Alps to fruitful Germany, 
There to salute the woful Emperor. 
Fdutt. The Pope will curse them for their 
sloth to^ay. 
That slept both Bruno and his crown away. 
But now, that Faustus may delight his mind. 
And by their folly make some merriment. 
Sweet Mephistophilis, so charm me here. 
That I may walk invisible to all, 
And do whate'er I please, unseen of any. 
Meph. Faustus, thou shalt : then kneel down 
presently, 
Whilst on thy head I lay my hand. 
And charm thee with this magic waud. 
First, wear this girdle ; then appear 
Invisible to all are here : 
The planets seven, the gloomy air. 
Hell, and the Furies' forkM hair, 
Pluto's blue fire, and Hecat's tree. 
With magic spells so compass thee, 
That no eye may thy body see I 
So, Faustus, now, for all their holiness. 
Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be dts- 
cem'd. 
Ftuet. Thanks, JLephistophilia. — Now, friars, 
take heed. 
Lest Faustus make your shaven crowns to 
bleed 
if epA. Faustus, np more : see, where the Car- 
dinals come 1 

Bs-eHter the Cax^hiBlBqf France and Padua vUh a book. 

Pope. Welcome, Lord Cardinals; come^ sit 

down.— 
Lord Raymond, take your seat— Friars, attend. 
And see that all things be* in readiness. 
As best beseems this solemn festival. 

Card, of Fr. Firsts may it please your sacred 

Holiness 
To view the sentence of the reverend synod 
Concerning Bruno and the Emperor ? 
Pope. What needs this question? did I not 

tell you. 
To-morrow we would sit i' the consistory, 
And there determine of his punishment f 
You brought us word even now, it was decreed 
That Bruno and the cursed Emperor 
Were by the holy council both condemn'd 

• 6e] So 4t0B 1616, 1624.— 2to 1631 "ore.- 
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For loathdd Lollards and base sobismatics : 
Tben wberefore would you bave me view tbat 
bookl 
Card, of Fr. Your grace mistakes ; you gave 

us no such charge. 
Hay. Deny it not ; we all are witnesses 
Tbat Bruno bere was late delivered you. 
With his rich triple crown to be reserv'd 
And put into the church's treasury. 
Both Card, By holy Paul, we saw them not t 
Pope. By Peter, you shall die. 
Unless you bring them forth immediately } — 
Hale them to* prison, lade their limbs with 

gyves.— 
False prelates, for this hateful treachery 
Curs'd be your souls to hellish misery t 

[Sxeunt Attendants vUh the two Cardinolflw 
Fawi. So, they are safe. Now, Faustus, to 
the feast : 
The Pope had never such a frolic guest. 
Pope, Lord Archbishop of Rheims, sit down 

with us. 
Archb.ir I thank your Holiness. 
Fatut, Fall to ; the devil choke jovl,X ul you 

spare I 
Pope, Who is that spoke? — Friars, look about. — 
Lord Raymond, pray, fall to. I am behold ing$ 
To the Bishop of Milan for this so rare a present. 
FauBt. I thank you, sir. [Snatches the dith* 

Pope. How now 1 who snatch'd the meat from 
mel 
Villains, why speak you not 1— 
If y good Lord Archbishop, here's a most dainty 

dish 
Was sent me from a cardinal in France. 
FauH. Ill have that too. [Snatches the dish. 
Pope. What Lollards do attend our holiness, 
That we receive such || great indignity ? 
Fetch me some wine. 
Faust. Ay, pray, do, for Faustus is a-diy. 
Pope. Lord Raymond, 
I drink unto your grace. 
Faust. I pledge your grace. [Snatches the eup. 
Pope. My wine gone too !— Ye lubbers, look 
about, 
And find the man that doth this villany. 
Or, by our sanctitude, you all shall die I — 

• thetntol Bo 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1681, "them forth 
to.- 

t Arehb.} Old eds. "Biah." and "Bishop** (and so 
afterwardsX 

t jfou] So 4tos 1616, 1631.— Not in 4to 1624. 

f beholding] So 4to 1616 (see note f, p. 98 ).— 3to8 1624, 
1631, "beholden." 

y euch] So 4tos 1616, 1631.— 3to 1624 "this.** 



I pray, my lords, have patience at this 
Troublesome banquet. 

ArM. Please it * your Holiness, I think it be 
some ghost crept out of Purgatory, and now is 
come unto your Holiness for his pardon. 

Pope. It may be so. — 
Qo, then, command our priests to sing a durge. 
To lay the fury of this same troublesome ghost. 
[Bxit an Attendant. — The Pops croeue him$^, 

Faust. How now I must every bit be spic'd 
with a cross?— 
Nay, then, take that. [Strikes the Pops. 

Pope. O, I am slain ! — ^Help me, my lords I 
0, come and help to bear my body hence ! — 
Damn'd be hist soul for ever for this deed 1 

[ExeuMt ail except Faustus and Msphistophilis. 

Meph, Now, Faustus, #hat will you do nowl 
for I can tell you you'll be cursed with bell^ 
book, and candle. 

Faust Bell, book, and candle,— candle, book, 
and bell, — 
Forward and backward, to curse Faustus to hell t 

lU-mter the Friars, vith MZ, book, and candle, forihe Dvtge. 

First Friar. Come, brethren, lets about our 
business with good devotion. [They sing. 

Cursed he he that stole his ffoliness' meat from 
the table/ maledicat Dominus ! 

Cursed he he tfuU struck t his Holiness a hloto 
on § the face/ maledicat Dominus I 

Cursed he he that struck Friar Sanddo a hlow 
on the pate / maledicat Dominus ! 

Cursed he he tha;t disturheth our holy ditge/ 
maledicat Dominus 1 

Cursed he he thai took away his Holiness* wine / 
maledicat Dominus t 

[Mbphistopbius and Faustus beat ike Fiiais, 
JUngJlre-^eorkt among them, and exeunt. 

IkUer Boanr and Diok vith a eup. 

Dick. Sirrah Robin, we were best look that 
your devil can answer the stealing of this same j| 
cup, for the Vintner's boy follows us at the hard 

heel8.1I 



• t<] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4toe 1624, 1631. 

t hUfl So4toe 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "this." 

X struck] Hero the old eds. have "stroke** and 
"strooke:" but in the next clause they all agroe in 
having "struoke." 

9 on] So 4t08 1624, 1681.— Not in 4to 1616. 

|] ram«] So 4tofl 1616, 1624.— Not in 4to 1631. 

^ aJtthe hard hede] The modem editors, ignorant of the 
old phraseology, thought that they corrected this passage 
in printing " Hard at the heels.'* 
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Rob. 'TiB no matter ; let him come : an he 
follow us, ril BO conjure him as he was never 
conjured in his life, I warrant hinu Let me see 
the cup. 

Dick. Here 'tis. [Oive» the cup to Robin.] 
Yonder he comes: now, Robin, now or never 
shew thy cnnning. 

Bnter Vintner.* 

Vint, Of are you here? I am glad I have 
found you. You are a couple of fine com- 
panions : pray, where's the cup you stole from 
the tavern 1 

Boh. How, how ! we steal a cup t take heed 
what you say : we look not like cup-stealers, I 
can tell you. 

Vint. Never deny't, for I know you have it ; 
and 111 search you. 

Boh. Search me I ay, and spare not. — Hold the 
cup, Dick [A tide to Dick, giving him the cvp]. — 
Come, come, search me, search me. 

[Vintner §earches him. 

Vint, Come on, sirrah, let me search you now. 

Didt. Ay, ay, do, do. — ^Hold the cup, Robin 
[Aside to Robin, giving him the cup]. — ^I fear not 
your searching : we scorn to steal yourf cups, I 
can tell you. [Vintner searches him. 

Vint. Never out-faco me for the matter ; for, 
sure, the cup Is between you two. 

Boh. Nay, there you lie ; 'tis beyond us both. 

Vint. A plague take you I I thought 'twas 
your knavery to take it away : come, give it me 
again. 

Boh. Ay, much 1 1 when, can you tell ? — Dick, 
make me a circle, and stand Xiloae at my back, 
and stir not for thy life. — Vintner, you shall have 
your cup anon. — Say nothing, Dick. — [Beads from 
a hook] per se, ; Jkmogorgon ; Belcher^ amd 
Mephistophilis / 

Enter MEPBiaropBius. 
Meph. You princely legions of infernal rule. 
How am I vezM by these villains' charms 1 
From Constantinople have they brought me now. 
Only for pleasure of these damnM slaves. 

[Exit Vintner. 

* Vintnerl So all the old edu. ; and presently Robin 
addreaaes this person as "Vintnor:" yet Dick has just 
spoken of him as "the Vintner's boy." See note |I, 
p. 93. 

t your] So 4toa 1616, 1631,— Not in 4to 1634. 

X muf A] Equivalent to— by no means, not at alL This 
ironical exclamation is very common in oar old dra- 
matists. (Mr. Hunter,— ^tfw lUvM. of Shaketpeare, 11.56, 
—explains it very differently.) 



Bob. By lady,* sir, you have had a shrewd 
journey of it 1 will it please you tof take a 
shoulder of mutton to supper, and a tester t in 
your purse, and go back again) 

IHck. Ay, I pray you heartily, sir; for we 
called you but in jest, I promise you. 

Meph. To pui^ge the rashnees of this cursM 
deed. 
First, be thou tumM to this ugly shape. 
For apish deeds transform^ to an ape. 

Bob, 0, brave ! an ape ! I pray, sir, let me 
have the oarrying of him about, to shew some 
tricks. 

Mqi>h. And so thou shalt : be thou transformed 
to a dog, and oarty him upon thy back. Away I 
be gone 1 - 

Bob. A dog ! that's excellent : let the maida 
look well to their porridge-pots, for I'll into the 
kitchen presently. — Come, Dick, com& 

[fiwunt BoMH and Dick. 

Meph. Now with the flames of ever-burning 
fire 
111 wing myself, and forthwith fly amain 
Unto my Faustus, to the Great Turk's court. 

[Exit. 

Enter Martxho and Frsdhuck at several doors. 

Mart. What, ho, officers, gentlemen ! 
Hie to the presence to attend the Emperor. — 
Qood Frederick, see the rooms be voided straight: 
His majesty is coming to the hall ; 
Co back, and see the state§ in readinesa 

Fred. But where is Bruno, our elected Pope, 
That on a Fury's back came post from Rome? 
Will not his grace consort the Emperor ? 

Mart. 0, yes; and with him comes the 
German conjurer. 
The learned Faustus, fame of Wittenberg, 
The wonder of the world for magic art ; 
And he intends to shew great Carolus 
The race of all his stout progenitors, 
And bring in presence of his majesty 
The royal shapes and perfect II semblances 
Of Alexander and his beauteous paramour. 

Fred. Where is Benvolio 1 

Mart. Fast asleep, I warrant you ; 
He took his rouse ^ with stoops of Rhenish wine 



Tine I 



• By lady] 1. e. By our Lady, 
t to] So 4toe 1616, 1624.— Not in 4to 1681. 
t tetter] L e. sixpence. 

§ the state] L e. the raised chair or throne, wltli a 
canopy. 
I perfect] So 4toB 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "warlike." 
Tf rouee] i e. bumpor. 
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So kindly yesternight to Brano*8 health, 
Tluit all this day the sluggard keeps hia bed. 

Frtd. See, soe^ his window's opel well call 
to him. 

Mart. What, ho 1 Benvollo I 

BnJUr BsHTOUO abovt^ at a urindoWt in his n/t^Ucap, 
bvUoning. 

Bmw, What a devil aU you two ? 

Mart. Speak softly, sir, lest the devil hear 

you; 

For Faustus at the court is late arriVd, 

And at his heels a * thousand Furies wait. 

To accomplish whatsoe'er the doctor please. 

Benp, What of this! 

Mctrt. Come, leave thy chamber first, and ihou 

shalt see 

This conjurer perform such rare exploits. 

Before the Pope and royal Emperor, 

As never yet was seen in Qermany. 

£env. Has not the Pope enough of conjuring 

yetl 

He was upon the devil's back late enough : 

An if he be so £Btr in love with him, 

I would he would post with him to Bome again ! 

Fred. Speak, wilt thou come and see this 

sport 1 

JBeiw. Not I. 

Mori, Wilt thou stand in thy window, and see 

it^then? 

Benv. Ay, an I fiill not asleep i' the mean 

time. 

Mart. The Emperor is at hand, who comes 

to see 

What wonders by black spells may compass'd be. 

Btnv. Well, go you attend the Emperor. I 

am content, for this once, to thrust my head out 

at a t window ; for they say, if a man be drunk 

over night, the devil cannot hurt him in the 

morning : if that be true, I have a charm in my 

head, shall control him as well as the conjurer, I 

warrant you. 

[Sxeuni FaEDKBiCK and Martiko. 

A Sennet. Enter Ghablvs the Oerman Emperor, Bruko, 
DtJKB or Saxony, Faustus, Mepbistophius, 
Frxdsbick, Mabtino, and Attendants. 

Bmp. Wonder of men, renowm'd i^ magician, 
Thrice-leamM Faustus, welcome to our court 



• a] So 4to 1616. -2t<» 1624, 1631, "ton," 
t aj So 4toa 1616, 1624.— 2to 1631 "the." 
t renown'd] Old eds. " renown'd "; but earlier, p. 100, 

first col, 4to 1616 has "rtHOtnn'd'*: and see note |I, 

p. 11. 



This deed of thine, in setting Bruno free 

From his and our professed enemy. 

Shall add more excellence unto thine art 

Than if by powerful necromantic spells 

Thou oouldst command the world's obedience : 

For ever be beloVd of Carolus ! 

And if this Bruno, thou hast late redeem'd. 

In peace possess the triple diadem. 

And sit in Peter^s chair, despite of chance. 

Thou shalt be famous through * all Italy, 

And honour'd of the German Emperor. 

Fautt. These t gracious words, most royal 
Carolus, 
Shall make poor Faustus, to his utmost power. 
Both love and serve the German Emperor, 
And lay his life at holy Bruno's feet : 
For proof whereof, if so your grace be pleas'd. 
The doctor stands prepared by power of art 
To cast his magio charms, that shall pierce 

through t 
The ebon gates of ever-burning hell. 
And hale the stubborn Furies from their caves. 
To compass whatsoe'er your grace oommands. 

JBenv. Blood, he speaks terribly ! but, for all 
that, I do not greatly believe him : he looks as 
like a § conjurer as the Pope to a oostermonger. 

[Atide, 

Emp, Then, Faustus, as thou late didst pro- 
mise us. 
We would behold that famous conqueror, 
Great Alexander, and his paramour, 
In their true shapes and state majestical. 
That we may wonder at their ezcelleDoe. 

Fautt. Tour majesty shall see them presently. — 
Hephistophilis, away, 

And, with a solemn noise of trumpets' sound, 
Present before this || royal Emperor 
Great Alexander and his beauteous paramour. 

Meph. Faustus, I will. [Exit. 

JBenv. Well, Master Doctor, an your devils 
come not away quickly, you shall have me asleep 
presently : zounds, I could eat myself for anger, 
to think I have been such an ass all this while, 
to stand gaping after the devil's governor, and 
can see nothing t 

Faust. I'll make you feel something anon, if 
my art fail me not. — 
My lord, I must forewarn your majesty, 
That, when my spirits present the royal shapes 

• through] So 4tos 1616, 1624.— 2to 1681 "thorow." 
t These] So 4to 1616.— 2toe 1624, 1631. "Those." 
t through] So 4toe 1616, 1624.— 2to 1681 "thorow." 
9 a] So 4toa 1624. 16S1.— Not in 4to 1616. 
II «Am] 8o4to 1616.— 2tos 1C24, 1631, "the." 
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Of Alexander and his paramour, 

Your grace demand* no questions of the king, 

But in dumb ailence let them come and go. 

Emp, Be it 08 Faustus please ; we are content. 

Benv. Ajf ay, and I am content too : an thou 
bring Alexander and his paramour before the 
Emperor, I'll be Aciwon, and turn mjself to a 
stag. 

FausL And Til play Diana, and Bend you the 
horns presently. 

Sefuut. Enter, <U cm dMT,\ the Empbhob Alxxaitosb, at 
the other, Dabius. The^ meet. Darius is tkrovm 
down : Albx AKDSR kUli kim, takes off his erotm, and, 
tiering to go out, his Paramour meets him. He em- 
braceth her, and sets Dabios' crown upon her head ; 
and, coming back, both salute the Empsbor^ leho, leaving 
his slate,X <^ers to embrace them: vhieh Faitstus 
teeing, suddenly stays him. Ihen trumpets eeoM, and 
music sounds. 
My gracious lord, you do forget yourself; 
These § are but shadows, not substantial. 
£mp. 0, pardon met my thoughts are so 
ravish'd 
With sight of this renowmM II emperor, 
That in mine arms I would have compass'd him. 
But, Faustus, since I may not speak to them. 
To satisfy my longing thoughts II at full, 
Let me this tell thee : I have heard it said 
That this fair lady, whilst •• she liv'd on earth. 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole ; 
How may I prove that saying to be true? 
FauH. Your majesty may boldly go and see. 
Emp. Faustus, I see it plain ; * 

And in this sight thou better pleasest me 
Than if I gun'd ff another monarchy. 

Pauit Away 1 be gone! [Exit show.]— See, see, 
my gracious lord I what strange beast is yon, 
that thrusts his head out at window ? tt 
Emp. 0, wondrous sight I — See, Duke of 
Saxony, 
Two spreading horns most strangely fastened 
Upon the head of young Benvolio ! 
Sax. What, is he asleep or dead ? 
Fautt. He sleeps, my lord ; but dreams not of 
his horns. 

* demand] So 4tos 161A, 1681.— 2to 1624 " demands." 
t door] So 4to« 1624, 16S1.— Not in 4to 1616. 
t state] Sm note «, p. 122.— So 4tos 1616, 1681.— Sto 
1624 "seat." 
i These] So 4to 1616.— 2taB 1624, 1681, "Th^." 
II renotpmid] Old eds. " renowned." See note t, P> 123. 
IT thoughts] So4toe 1616, 1681.— 2to 1694 •* thought.'* 
•• whilst] So 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1681. "while.*' 
tt / gain'd] So 4tos 1616, 1681.— 2to 1624 " / had 

I gain'd," 

j XI at window] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "at the 

I window.*' 

I 



Emp, This sport is excellent: well call and 
wake him. — 
What, ho, Benvolio 1 

Benv. A plague upon you! let me sleep a 
while. 

Emp. I blame thee not to sleep much, having 
such a head of thine own. 

Sax, Look up, Benvolio ; 'tis the Emperor calls. 

Benv. The Emperor ! where ? — 0, sounds, my 
head! 

Emp. Nay, an thy horns hold, 'tis no matter 
for thy head, for that's armed sufficiently. 

Fauai. Why, how now, Sir Knight ! what, 
hanged by the horns i this is * most horrible : 
fie, fie, pull in your head, for shame ! let not all 
the world wonder at you. 

Benv, Zounds, doctor, this is t your villany ! 

FautL 0, say not so, sir I the doctor has no 
skill. 
No art^ no cunning, to present these lords^ 
Or bring before this royal Emperor 
The mighty monarch, warlike Alexander. 
If Faustus do it, you are straight resolv'd, 
In bold Acteon's shape, to turn a stag : — 
And therefore, my lord, so please your majesty, 
m niae a kennel of hounds shall hunt him so 
As X all his footmanship shall scarce prevail 
To keep his carcass from their bloody Bimgs. — 
Ho, Belimoth, Argiron, Asteroth $ I 

Benv, Hold, hold ! —Zounds, hell raise up a 
kennel of devils, I think, anon. — Qood my lord, 
entreat for me. — ^'Sblood, f am never able to 
endure these torments. 

Emp. Then, good Master Doctor, 
Let me entreat you to remove his horns ; 
He has 1| done penance now sufficiently. 

Fauit. My gracious lord, not so much for 
injury done to me, as to delight your majesty 
with some mirth, hath Faustus justly requited 
this injurious knight ; which being all I desire, 
I am content to remove his homs.^ — Mephisto^ 
philis, transform him [Mephibtopheus removee 
the home'] :— and hereafter, sir,** look you speak 
well of scholars. 



« t«l So 4toe 1624, 1631.— Not in 4to 1616. 

i thu is] ^ 4to 1624 (and rightly, as the next line 
proves).— 2toe 1616, 1631, "is this." 

t As] Bo 4to 1616. — 2to 1624 "ThaU'*— 2to 1631 
"And." 

9 Belimoth .... Asteroth] Old eds. here '* Belimote 
(and '*Belimot'*) .... Astorote**: but seep. 126, first 
ool. 

B %4U] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "hath." 

H horns] Bo4tos 1616^ 1631.— 2to 1624 •*home.*' 

•• sir] So 4tos 1616, 1681.— Not in 4to 1624. 
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Benv, Speak well of ye ! 'sblood, an Bcholan be 
such cuckold-makers, to olap horns of * honest 
men's heads o' this order, Fll ne'er trust smooth 
faces and small tmSEa more. — ^But, an I be not 
revenged for this, would I might be turned to a 
gaping oyster, and drink nothing but salt water I 
[Asidet and then exii above, 

JSmp, Come, Faustua : while the Emperor 
lives. 
In recompense of this thy high desert, 
Thou shalt command the state of Qermany, 
And live belov'd of mighty Carolus. [Epceunt, 

EtOer Bkmtouo, H abtxbo, Frsdkbigk, and Soldiers. 

Moot, Nay, sweet Benvolio, let us sway t thy 
thoughts 
From this attempt against the conjurer. % 

Bexv. Away I you love me not, to uxge me 
thus: 
Shall I let slip so great an injury, 
'When every servile groom jests at my wrongs. 
And in their rustic gambols proudly say, 
''Benvolio's head was grac'd with horns to- 
day?" 
O, may these eyelids never close again. 
Till with my sword I have that $ conjurer slain t 
If you will aid me in this enterprise, 
Then draw your weapons and be resolute; 
If not, depart : here will Benvolio die, 
But Faustus' death shall quit my || infamy. 
FreA, Nay, we will stay with thee, betide 
what may. 
And kill that If doctor, if he come this way. 
Benv, Then, gentle Frederick, hie thee to the 
grove, 
And place our servants and our followers 
Close in an ** ambush there behind the trees. 
By this, I know the conjurer is near : 
I saw him kneel, and kiss the Emperor^s hand. 
And take his leave, laden with rich rewards. 
Then, soldiers, boldlytf fight : if Faustus die, 
Take you the wealth, leave us the victory. 
Fred. Come, soldiers, follow me tinto the 
grove: 
Who kills him shall have gold and endless lov& 
IBxit FainxBicK wXh Soldiers. 



• of^ i. e. on. 

t «ewy) So 4tos 1M6, 1631.— 2to 1624 "stay.'* 

X thu aUanpt againtt the conjvrer] See note, * p. 96. 

« that] So 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1631, "the." 

II my] So 4to 1616.— 2toe 1624. 1681, "thy." 

IT thai] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624, 1631, ** the." 

*• on] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624, 1681. 

tt boUUy] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "brauely." 



Benv, My head is lighter, than it was, by the 
horns; 
But yet my hearths * more ponderous than my 

head, 
And pants until I see that f conjurer dead. 
Mart, Where shall we place ourselves, Ben- 
volio I 
Benv, Here will we stay to bide the first 
assault: 
0, were that damnM hell-hound but in place. 
Thou soon shouldst see me quit my foul disgrace ! 

Be-ent«r Frbdsbick. 
Fred. Close, close ! the conjurer is at hand. 
And all alone comes walking in his gown ; 
Be ready, then, and strike the t peasant down. 
Benv. Mine b^ that honour, then. Now, 
sword, strike home I 
For horns he gave Fll have his head anon. 
Mart, See, see, he comes ! 

Sider Faustus wUh aftiJiM head. 
Benv, No words. This blow ends all : 
Hell take his soul I his body thus must fall. 

[Stabe Faustus. 
Fatut. [falling.} 0! 

Fred, Qroan you, Master Doctor f 
Be»v. Break may his heart with groans ! — 
Dear Frederick, see, 
Thus will I end his griefs immediately. 
Mart, Strike with a willing hand. 

[Bsirvouo ttritee qff Faubtxtb' head. 

His head is off. 

BeMf, The devil's dead; the Furies now§ may 

laugh. 
Fred, Was this that stem aspect, that awful 
frown. 
Made the grim monarch of infernal spirits 
Tremble and quake at his commanding charms ? 
Mart, Was this that damnM head, whose art jj 
conspir'd 
Benvolio's shame before the Emperor? 
Benv, Ay, that's the head, and there^ the 
body lies, 
Justly rewarded for his villanies. 
Fred. Come, let's devise how we may add 
more shame 
To the black scandal of his hated name. 

• hearet} So 4to6 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 ** heart." 
t that] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624. 1681, " the." 
t the] So 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1631, "that." 
9 now] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tofl 1624, 1631. 
II art] Old eds. "heart" (which, after aU, may be 
right). 
1[ there] So 4toe 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 "hert»." 
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£mv. First, on his head, in quittance of my 
wrongs, 
m nail huge forked horns, and let them hang 
Within the window where he yok'd me first. 
That all the world may see my just rerenge. 

Mart, What use shall we put his beard to ? 

Bemv. We'll sell it to a chimney-sweeper: it 
will wear out ten birchen brooms, I warrant you. 

Fred. What shall his * eyes do ? 

Bmv. Well pullf out his eyes ; and they shall 
serve for buttons to his lips, to keep his tongue 
from catching cold. 

Mart. An excellent policy t and now, sirs, 
having divided him, what shall the body dol 

[Fadbtds met. 

Ben/v. Zounds, the devil's alive again I 

Fred. Qive him his head, for Ood's sake. 

FatuL Nay, keep it : Faustns will have heads 
and hands, 
Ay, all t your hearts to recompense this deed. 
Knew you not, traitorsy I was limited 
For four-and-twenty years to breathe on earth ? 
And, had you cut my body with your swords. 
Or hew'd this flesh and bones as small as sand, 
Tet in a minute had my spirit retum'd, 
And I had breath'd a man, made free from harm. 
But wherefore do I dally my revenge? — 
Asteroth, Belimoth, Mephistophilisi 

SnUr HEPmsroPHiiJg, and ether Devila. 
Go, horse these traitors on your fiery backs^ 
And mount aloft with them as high as heaven : 
Thence pitch them headlong to the lowest hell. 
Yet, stay : the world shall see their misery, 
And hell shall after plague their treachery. 
Go, Belimoth, and take this caitiff hence. 
And hurl him in some lake of mud and dirt 
Take thou this other, drag him through § the 

woods ' 

Amongst || the pricking thorns and sharpest briers ; 
Whilst, with my gentle MephLstophilis, 
This traitor flies unto some steepy rock, 
That, rolling down, may break the villain's bones, 
As he intended to dismember me. 
Fly hence ; despatch my charge immediately. 

Fred. Pity us, gentle Faustus ! save our lives ! 

Fauet Away I 

Fred. He must needs go that the devil drives. 
[Sxeunt Hkphirtophtus and Devils teith Bemvo- 
uo, Hartiko, and Frederick. 

« hii] So 4tOB 1624. 1681.— Not in Sto 1616. 
t p«K] So 4t0B 1624. 1681.— Sto 1616 "put." 

I oajOldods. ••calL** 

« thnmgh] So 4toB 1616, 1624.— 2lo 1631 "thorow." 

II Anumfftt] So 4to 1616.— 2t08 1624. 1631, "Among." 



y JBnier the ambuOied Soldien.* 

First Sold. Come, shs, prepare yourselves in 
readiness ; 
Make haste to help these noble gentlemen : 
I heard them parley with the conjurer. 
See. Sold. See, where he comes 1 despatch and 

kill the slave. 
Fatut. What's here ? an ambush to betray my 
life! 
Then, Faustus, try thy skill — ^Base peasants, 

stand! 
For, lo, these t trees remove at my command, 
And stand as bulwarks 'twixt yourselves and 

me, 
To shield me from your hated treachery ! 
Yet, to encounter this your weak attempt^ 
Behold, an army comes incontinent ! 

CFaustds etrika the door, X and enter a Devil putt- 
ing on a dmm : after Aim anotAcr, beanug an 
eneiffn : and diver$ vUh vfeapone ; Mkpiubto- 
PHiUB vith fire^worhe. They tH upon the 
Soldiers, drivt them out, and exeunt 

Snter, at ieveral doon, Bkkvouo, Frkdsrick, and MaBt 
TiKO, their head* and facu bloody, and betmeared vith 
mud and dirt ; all having horns on their heads. 

Mart. What, ho, Benvolio ! 

Benv. Here.— What> Frederick, ho ! 

Fred. 0, help me, gentle &iendl — ^Where is 

Martino? 
Mart, Dear Frederick, here, 
Half smother'd in a lake of mud and dirt, 
Through which the Furies dragg'd me by the 

heels. 
Fred. Martino, see, Benvolio's horns again 1 
Mart. 0, nuseiy I — How now, Benvolio ! 
Benv, Defend me, heaven ! shall I be haunted 

still? 
Mart. Nay, fear not, man ; we have no power 

to kill 
Benp. My friends transformdd thus ! 0, hellish 

spite! 
Your heads are all set with horns. 

Fred. You hit it right ; 
It is yofir own you mean ; feel on your head. 
Benv. Zounds,^ horns again ! 
MaH. Nay, chafe not, man ; we all are|| sped. 



* Bnter the ambushed Soldiers] Here (thongh it f 

that FauitoB does not quit the stage) a change of soene is 

supposed, 
t these] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624. 1681. "the." 
X the door] L e. the etaffe-door, — *the writer here 

addressing himself to t?u actor only, for the scene lies in 

a wood. 
« Zounds] So 4tos 1624, 1681.— 2(o 1616, ** Zona." 
II aUart] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624, 1681, "are aU."* 
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Beiw» What devil attendB this damn'd 
magician, 
That, apite of spite, our wrongs are doubled? 

Fred. What may we do, that we may hide onr 
shames 1 

Bern. If we should follow him to work 
revenge 
He'd join long asies* ears to these huge homa^ 
And make us laughing-stooks to all the world. 

MarU What shall we, then, do, dear Benvoliol 

Bwv» I have a oastle joining near. these woods; 
And thither we'll repair, and live obscure, 
Till time shall alter these * our brutish shapes : 
Sith black disgrace hath thus eclips'd our fame. 
Well rather die with grief than liye with shame. 

Bntar FATTsrcik a Horae-oounor, omd MxrmsTOFmLOk 

Hone^ I beseech your worship, accept of 
these forty dollars. 

FauML Friend, thou canst not buy so good a 
horse for so small a price. I have no great need 
to sell him: but, if thou likest him for ten 
dollars more, take him, because 2 see thou hast a 
good mind to him. 

Hcne-e. I beseech you, sir, accept of this : I 
am a veiy poor man, and have lost Tory much 
ofilate by horse-flesh, and this bargain will set me 
up again. 

Fanti, Well, I will not stand with thee : gire 
me the money [Horse-courser ffivea Faubtub the 
numey\. Now, sirrah, I must tell you that you 
may ride him o'er hedge and ditch, and spare 
him not ; but, do you hear 1 in any cose, ride him 
not into the water. 

Morae-e. How, sir 1 not into the water t why, 
will he not drink of all waters ? 

FaiuL Tes, he will diink of all waters; but 
ride him not into the water: o*er hedge and 
ditch, or where thou wilt, but not into the water. 
Go, bid the hostler deliver him unto you, and 
remember what I say. 

ffone-c I warrant you, sir 1— O, joyful day I 
now am I a made man for ever. [ExU. 

FaiuL What art thou, Faustus, but a man 
condemn'd to die 1 
Thy fatal time draws to a final end ; 
Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts : 
Confound these passions with a quiet sleep : 
Tush, Christ did call the thief upon the Cross ; 
Then rest thee, Faustus, quiet in conceit. 

[Hi titt to deep. 

• tJuu} So 4to8 1624, 1631.~2to 1616 " thia." 



Rt'tHter the Hoivo-oourser, wrf. 

ffone-e. 0, what a cozening doctor was this ! 
I, riding my horse into the water, thinking some 
hidden mystery had been in the horse, I had 
nothing under me but a little straw, and had 
much ado to escape* drowning. Well, FU go 
rouse him, and nuike him give me my forty 
dollars agiun. — Ho, sirrah Doctor, you cozening 
scab t Master Doctor, awake, and rise, and give 
me my money again, for your horse is turned to 
a bottle of hay, Master Doctor! [ffe pvUs off 
Faustus' leg]. Alas, I am undone f what shall I 
do ? I have pulled off his leg. 

Fauet 0, help, help! the villain hath 
murdered me. 

Hone<. Murder or not murder, now he hast 
but one leg, I'll outrun him^ and cast this leg 
into some ditch or other. 

[Atid/e, ani fhen ruM out. 

Faust, Stop him, stop him, stop him I — Ha, ha, 
ha! Faustus hath his leg again, and the Horse- 
courser a bundle of hay for his forty dollars.' 

Bnter WAOtrza. 

How now, Wagner 1 what news with thee) 

Wag. If it please you, the Duke of Tanholt 
doth earnestly entreat your company, and hath 
sent some of his men to attend you,$ with pro- 
vision fit for your journey. 

FoMst. The Duke of Vanholt's an honourable 
gentleman, and one to whom I must *be no 
niggard of my cunning. Come, away I [Bxewni. 

Bnter Robiv, Dick, the HoTBO-courser, and a Carter. 

Cart, Come^ my masters. Til bring you to the 
best beer in Europe^— What, ho, hostess 1 where 
be these whores 9 

Bnar Hoflteas. 

Hott. How now ! what lack you f What, my 
old guess ! $ welcome. 

ico6. Sirrah Dick, dost thoujl know why I stand 
so mute? 

Dick. No, Robm : why Is't t 

Bob. I am eighteen-pence on the score: but 
say nothing ; see if she have foigotten me. 



• eaeapel So4tos 1616, 1681.— 2to 1624 "scape." 

t Aoi] So 4tos 1616^ 1624.— 2to 1631 "hath." 

X you\ Bo 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624, 1681. 

( giuu] A corruption of gvuU (very ft^equent in oiir 

early dramatiBts) which occurs a^n at p. 130, first ool. 

So 4to 1616.— 2t08 1624, 1631, "guest«." 
II <Aott] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4t08 1624, 1631. 
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Host Who's this that stands so solemnly by 
himself? What, my old guest ! 

Bob, Oj hostess, how do youl I hope my 
score stands stilL 

ffott. Ay, there's no doubt of that; for me- 
thinks you make no haste to wipe it out 

Dick. Why, hostess, I say, fetch as some beer. 

ffott. You shall presently. — Look up into the 
hall there, ho ! 

iSxU.—Dri'nk UpreaerUly hnmf^ in. 

Dick. Come, sirs, what shall we do now * till 
mine hostess comes ? 

Cairt, Marry, sir,t 111 tell you the bravest tale 
how a conjurer served me. Tou know Doctor 
FauBtus? 

Honc'C. Ay, a plague take him I here's some 
on's have cause to know him. Did he conjure 
thee tool 

Cart, ni tell you how he served me. As I 
was going to Wittenboig; t'other day,^ with a 
load of hay, he met me, and asked me what he 
should give me for as much hay as he could eat. 
Now, sir, I thinking that a little would sorve his 
turn, bad him take as much as he would for 
three furthings : so he presently gave me my $ 
money and fell to eating ; and, as I am a cursen|| 
man, he never left eating till he had eat up all 
my load of hay. 

AIL 0, monstrous ! eat a whole load of hay ! 

Bob. Yes, yes, that may be ; for I have heaid 
of one that has eat a load of logs. 

JEtorte-e. Now, sirs, you shall hear how villan- 
ously he served me. I went to him yesterday to 
buy a horse of him, and he would by no means sell 
him under forty dollars. So, sir, because I knew 
him to be such a horse as would run over hedge 
and ditch and never tire, I gave him his money. 
So, when I had my horse. Doctor Faustus bad 
me ride him night and day, and spare him no 
time ; but, quoth he, in any case, ride him not 
into the water. Now, sir, I thinking the horse 
had had some quality ^ that he would not have 



• now] 80 4to 1616.— Not in 4to« 1624, 16S1. 

t f^f] Qy* " >ln " ^ but see the next speech of the 
Garter, and the next speech but cue of the Horse- 
courser, who, in his nsnativeb ^ues both " si» " and 
"sir.*' 

X Aalwasffoing to Wittmberg, t'other day, &&] See TJu 
Hittory of Doctor FavMuM, Chftp. xxxv, — "How Doctor 
Faustus eat a load of hay.**— The Garter does not appear 
in the earlier play. 

% my] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4toa 1624, 1631. 

fi eurien] i. e. christened. 

% 90tM qwUity] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, *'»oim 
mn guaUty." 



me know of, what did I but rid* him into a 
gi*eat river ? and when I came just in the midst, 
my horse vanished away, and I sate straddling 
upon a bottle of hay. 

All. 0, brave doctor 1 

Mone-c. But you shall hear how bravely I 
served him for it. I went me home to his house, 
and there I found him asleep. I kept a hallooing 
and whooping in his ears ; but all could not wake 
him. I, seeing that, took him by the leg, and 
never rested pulling till I had pulled me his leg 
quite off; and now 'tis at home in miue hostry. 

Bob. And has the doctor but one leg, thent 
that's excellent ; for one of his devils turned me 
into the likeness of an ape's facew 

Cart. Some more drink, hostess ! 

Bob. Hark you, we'll into another room and 
drink a while, and then well go seek out the 
doctor. IBjcmuU, 

Bvter the Dttxx of Yakbolt, kit Dnchess, Faustus, 
MEFHiSTOPHiua^ and Attendants. 

DMtke. Thanks, Master Doctor, for these pleasant 
sights; nor know I how sufficiently to recom- 
pense your great deserts in erecting that enchanted 
castle in the air,t the sight whereof so delighted^ 
me as nothing in the world could please me 
more. 

FaiuMt. I do think myself, my good lord, highly 
recompensed in that it pleaseih§ your grace to 
think but well of that which Faustus hath per- 
formed. — ^But, gracious lady, it may be that you 
have taken no pleasure in those sights ; therefore, 
I pray you tell me, what is the thing you most 
desire to have ; be it in the world, it shall be 
yours : I have heard that great-bellied women do 
long for things are rare and dainty. 

Ducheu. True, Master Doctor; and, since I 
find you so kind, I will make known tmto you 
what my heart desires to have; and, were it now 
Bummery as it is January, a dead time of the 
winter, I would request no better meat than a 
dish of ripe grapes. 

FoMMt. This is but a small matter. — Go, Mephia- 
tophilis; away ! {Exit Mxphibtofhilib.] Madam, 
I will do more than this for your content 



• Hd] 8o4to 1616.— 2tfle 1624, 1681. "ride." 

t thM mehnnted cattle in the air] This is not mentioned 

in the earlier play : but see Ths History of Doctor Fayutu$, 

Chap xl,— "How Doctor Faustus through his channes 

made a great Castle in presence of the Duke of Anbolt" 

t ddighted] 80 4to 1616.— 2t06 1624. 1631, "delighteth." 

f it pleaeeth] 80 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1681, "t< hath 

pleased.** 
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B^^nUr HvHiSTOFHXLM fpUh ffrapti. 
Here now, taste you these : they should be good, 
ior they come* from a ht country, I can tell 
you. 

Duke, This makes me wonder more than all 
the rest^ that at this time of the year, when every 
tree is barren of his fruit, from whence you had 
these ripe grapeB.t 

Fatui. Please it your grace, the year is divided 
into two circles over the whole world; so that, 
when it is winter with us, in the contrary circle 
it is likewise summer with them, as in India, 
Saba, and such countries that lie far east» where 
they have fruit twice a-year ; from whence, by 
means of a swift spirit that I have, I had these 
grapes brought, as you see. 

DwAeu. And, trust me, they are the sweetest 
grapes that e'er I tasted. 

[The CIowiu b<mnee t at the gate, wiCftm. 

Ddbd What rude disturbers have we at the 
gatel 
Oo^ pacify their fury, set it ope. 
And then demand of them what they would 
have. 
[3Vy tnukk aifoiii, and eaJH wt to talk vieh Faub- 

TU8. 

Serv. Why, how now, masters 1 what a coil is 
there 1 
What is the reason you disturb the Duke ? 

JHds [within]. We have no reason for it; there> 
fore a fig for him I 

Serv. Why, saucy varlets, dare you be so bold 1 

Hone-c. [mlhin\* I hope, sir, we have wit 
enough to be more bold than welcome. 

Serv. It appears so : pray, be bold elsewhere, 
and trouble not the Duke. 

])vlke. What would they have ? 

Serv. They all cry out to speak with Doctor 
FaustuB. 

CoKier [loitAtu]. Ay, and we will speak with 
him. 

JDvJee, Will you, ur 1 — Commit the rascals. 

Dick \witkin^ Commit with us I he were as 
good commit with his father as commit with us. 

Fauat. I do beseech your grace, let them come 
in; 
They are good subject for$ a merriment. 

• «o»u] So 4to 1610.— 2tOB 1684. 1631, "came." 

t ihm ripe grapee] Bo 4to 1616.— 2to8 16S4, 1681, " tkete 
grapee.** 

t The CUnme bowue, Ac ] 2to 1616 " The Clowne 
btmnee.'* 2to« 1624, 1631, "7%e Clowne boiinceth." (In 
the next stage-direction all the 4toB havo ** They knock 
aga^" Ac) 

f !irr\ So 4to 1616.— 2to0 1624, 1631, "to." 



IhAt. Do as thou wilt, Fauatus; I give thee 

leave. 
Fanui^, I thank your grace. 

JftUer BoBW, Dicx, Carter, ank/i Hone-ooaner. 

Why, how now, my good friends I 

Faith, you are too outrageous : but, come near ; 

I have procured your pardons : * welcome, all. 

J2o6. Nay, sir, we will be welcome for our 
money, and we will pay for what we take. — ^What, 
ho ! give 's half a dozen of beer here, and be 
hanged! 

Fomi. Nay, hark you; can you tell met 
where you are 1 

GqH. Ay, marry, can I ; we are under heaven. 

Serv. Ay; but, Sir Saucebox, know you m what 
placet 

Hw^. Ay, ay, the house is good enough to 
drink in. — Zouns, fill us some beer, or we'll 
break all the barrels in the house, and dash out 
all your brains with your bottles 1 

FwMt. Be not so furious : come, you shall have 
beer. — 
Hy lord, beseech you give me leave a while ; 
m gage my credit 'twill oontent your grace. 

Jhike. With all my heart, kind doctor ; please 
thyself; 
Our servants and our court's at thy command. 

Fautt. I humbly thank your grace. — Then 
fetch some beer. 

fforse-c. Ay, marry, there spake 4: a doctor, 
indeed! and, faith. 111 drink a health to thy 
wooden leg for that word. 

Faust. My wooden leg I what dost thou mean 
by thati 

CaH. Ha, ha, ha I— Dost hear him,$ Dick? he 
has forgot his leg. 

ffort&a. Ay, ay, he does not stand much upon 
that 

Fatui. No, faith ; not much upon a wooden leg. 

Cart. Good Lord, that flesh and blood should 
be so frail with your worship! Do not you 
remember a horse-courser you sold a horse to 1 

FauO. Tes, I remember I sold one a horse. 

Cart. And do you remember you bid he should 
not ride himU into the water 1 

Fautt. Tes, I do very well remember that 



• pardons] So 4toa 1616, 1631.— 2to 1624 "pardon." 
t m«] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624, 1631. 
t epake] So 4tofl 1616, 1631.- 2to 1624 "spoke." 
i Dott hear him] So 4to 1616.— 2to 1G24 "dost thuu keare 
me. •• 2to 1681 * • doH thou heart him.** 
II him] So 4to8 1C24. 1631.- Not iu 4to 1616. 
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Cart And do you remember nothing of your 
leg? 

Faust, No, in good sooth. 

Cart, Then, I pray you,* remember your 
courtesy. 

FoMsL 1 1 thank you, sir. 

Cart, 'Tia not ao much worth. I pray you, tell 
me one thing. 

Fautt, What*a thati 

CarU Be both your legs bed-feUowa erety 
night together? 

Fauit, Wouldat thou make a Coloaaus of me, 
that thou askest me such questions ? 

OarU No, truly, sir ; I would make nothing of 
you ; but I would fain know that. 

Alter Ho0tea8wtt& drimk. 
Fauit. Then, I assure thee certainly, they are. 
Cart I thank you; I am fiilly satisfied 
FauU, But wherefore dost thou aak? 
^Cart, For nothing, sir: but methinks you 
should have a wooden bed-fellow of one of 'em. 

fforterc Why, do you hear, sir 1 did not 1 1 
pull off one of your legs when you were asleep I 

FatuL But I have it again^ now I am awake : 
look you here, air. 
All 0, horrible I had the doctor three legs f 
Cart. Do you remember, sir, how you cozened 

me, and eat up my load of 

[Faustus, in tht nUddU qf saeh «peacA, ckarm$ 
them dumb. 

Dick. Do you remember how you made me 
wear an ape's 

Eorte-c. You whoreson conjuring scab, do you 
remember how you cozened me with a ho 

Rob. Ha'$ you forgotten mel you think to 

carry it away with your bey-pass and re-pass: do 

you remember the dog's (a 

iSxevml Clowna. 

Hott, Who pays for the ale % hear you, Master 

Doctor ; now you have sent away my gues8,|| I 

pray who shall pay me for my a 

[Exit Hofltan. 

Dueheu, My lord, 

We are much beholding ^ to this leamM man. 

Duke, So are we, madam ; which we will 

recompense 

• yw] So 4tofl 1624, 1631.— Not in 4to 1616 (but com- 
pare the Garter's next speechX 

t /] So 4to 1616.— Not in 4tos 1624, 16S1. 
t noe /] So 4t0B 1616, 16S1.— 2to 1624 "I not" 
9 Ba'] So 4to 1616.— 2toe 1624, 1681, "Haue." 
(I ffueu] See note §, p. 127. Bo 4U) 1616.— 2toe 1624, 
1681, "gueets." 

^ beholding] So 4tos 1616, 1624, (see note f, p. 98).— 2to 
1681 "beholden." 



With all the Ioyo and kindness that we may : 
His artful sport * drives all sad thoughts away. 

[Jbeimf. 

Thunder and UghtnUtg. BnUr Devils wUh eovend diOea,- 
Mkpbibtophilis lead$ them, into Faustus's Jfntfy/ 
then enter Wjlovkb. 

Wag, I think my masterf means to die 
shortly ; he has made his will, and given me his 
wealth, his house, his goods^ and store of golden 
plate, besides two thousand ducats ready-coined. 
I wonder what he means : if death were nigh, he 
would not frolic thus. He's now at supper with 
the scholars, where there's such belly-cheer as 
Wagner in hia life ne'er $ saw the like : and, see 
where they come ! belike the feast is ended.t| 

iSsU. 

Enter Faustob^ Mkpbxropbili% and two or ikrte 
SchoUra. 

First SehoL Master Doctor Faustus, since our 
conference about fidr ladies, which was the beau- 
tif uleet in all the world, we have determined with 
ourselves that Helen of Greece was the admira- 
blest lady that ever lived: therefore, Master 
Doctor, if you will do us so much fitvour aa to 
let us see that peerless dame of Greece, whom all 
the world admires for majesty, we should think 
ourselves much beholding unto you. 

Favst, Gentlemen, 
For that I know your friendship is unfeign'd. 
It is not Faustus' custom to deny 
The just request of those that wish him well : 
Tou shall behold that peerleas dame of Greeoe, 
Ko otherwise for pomp or majesty 
Than when Sir Paris cross'd the seas with her, 
And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 
Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 



Mueie eoundt. KKPHiSTOPmus bHngt t» Hslsv ; tke 
paseeth over the ttage. 

Sec Schal Was this fiur Helen, whose admirM 
worth 
Made Greece with ten years' war^I afflict poor 
Troyi 



• epoH] So 4to 1616.— 2t0B 1624, 1681, "aports.- 
t / think my maeter, Aa] The olteratione which thia 
speech has undergone will hardly admit of its arrange- 
ment as TerBe : compare the earlier play, p. 08, first ooL 
t goodM\ So 4t0B 1616^ 1681.— 2to 1624 "good." 
% ne'er] So 4to 1616.— 2to8 1624, 1681, "neuer." 
H ended:] So 4tos 1624, 1681, (and so 4to 1604^— 2to 1616 
"done." 
IT var] Old eds. " warres." 
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Third SekoL Too umple Ib my wit • to tell her 
worth, 
Whom all the world adnures for majesty. 
First SchoL Now we have aeen the pride of 
Kature's work, 
Well take our leayee: and, for this bleaeM sighty 
Happy and blest be Faustus evermore ! 
Pisutt, Qentlemen, fiirewell : the same wish I 
. to you. [Extimit Soholars. 

Enter on Old ICan. 

(MMani. gentle FaustuB, leave this damned 
art, 
This magic, that will charm thy soul to hell. 
And quite bereave thee of salvation I 
Though thou hast now offended like a man. 
Do not persdver in it like a devil : 
Tet, yet thou hast an amiable soul, 
If sin by custom grow not into nature ; 
Then, Faustus, will repentance come too late ; 
Then thou art banish'd from the sight of heaven: 
No mortal can express the pains of helL 
It may be, this my exhortation 
Seems harsh and all unpleasant : let it not; 
For, gentle son, I speak it not in wrath. 
Or envy of thee,t but in tender love, 
And pity of thy future misery ; 
And 80 have hope that this my kind rebuke. 
Checking thy body, may amend thy soul. 

Fa/nuL Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what 
hast thou done? 
Hell claims his right, and with a roaring voice 
Says, ''Faustus, come; thine hour is almost 

come ; " 
And Faustus now will come to do thee right 

[MspaisropHiLis gvoet him a dagger. 

(Hd Man. 0, stay, good Faustus, stay thy 
desperate steps ! 
I see an angel hover o'er thy head. 
And, with a vial full of precious grace. 
Offers to pour the same into th^ soul : 
Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

Fawt, friend, I feel 
Thy words to comfort my distressed soul I 
Leave me a while to ponder on my sins. 

Old Man. Faustus, I leave thee; but with 
grief of heart, 
Fearing the enemy of thy hapless soul. [ExU, 

Pwutt. AccursM Faustus, wretch, what hast 
thou done f 
I do repent; and yet I do despair : 

» w«] So 4t08 1816, 1624.— 2to 1681 " will." 
t Or mvy qfthee] So 4to 1016.— 2toe 1624. 1031, " Or of 
eiwie to thee." 



Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast : 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death ? 

M^K. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord : 
Revolt, or I'll in piece-meal tear thy flesh. 

FaiusL I do repent I e*er ofifended him. 
Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption. 
And with my blood again I will confirm 
The former vow I made to Lucifer. 

Meph,* Do it, then, Faustus, with unfeigndd 
heart, 
Lest greater dangers do attend thy drifL 

FanuL Torment, sweet friend, that base and 
aged man. 
That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 
With greatest torments t that our hell affords. 

Meph. His faith is great ; I cannot toueh his 
soul; 
But what I may afflict t his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little worth. 

Fautt. One thing, good servant, let me crave of 
thee, 
To glut the longing of my heart's desire, — 
That I may have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late. 
Whose sweet embraces may extinguish clean $ 
Those thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow. 
And keep my oath || I made to Lucifer. 

Meph, This, or what else my Faustus shall 
desire, 
Shall be perform'd in twinkling of anaeye. 

Re-tnier Bxlvk, patting owrth*ita{fe betwm two Cupids. 

Fautt. Was this the &ce that launched a thou- , 

sand ships, • j 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? — 1 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — \ 

[Kistaher. 
Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies 1 — 
Oome, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sack*d ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumM crest ; 

* Iieph.2 This and the next prefix are omitted in the 
oldeds. 

t tormnUs] So 4toe 1624, 1631 (and bo 4to 1604>— 2to 
1616 "torment." 

t Imayafflidl So 4to 1616.— 2to 1624 " 7 (a^ict"— 2to 
1631 "/cancy^to.** 

« eUaai] So 4to 1604.— The later 4to8 "clear." 

II oaOC\ So 4to 1604.— The later 4t08 " vow." 
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Tea, I will wound AchilleB in the heel« 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
O, thou art fairer than the evening* air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azur'd t arms ; 
And none but thou shalt t be my paramour t 

l%under. Bnter Lccirsa, BBLZSBUii» and Hspbuio- 

PHIU8. 

Lug, Thus from infernal Dis do we ascend 
To view the subjects of our monarchy. 
Those souls which em seals the bhick sons of 

hell; 
liong which, as chief, Faustus, we come to 

thee, 
Bringing with us lasting damnation 
To wait upon thy soul : the time is come 
Which makes it forfeit 

Meph. And, this gloomy night, 
Here, in this room, will wretched Faustus be. 

BeU, And here we'll stay. 
To mark him how he doth demean himself. 

MepJu How should he but in desperate lu- 
nacy ? 
Fond worldling, now his heart-blood dries with 

grief; 
His conscience kills it-; and his § labouring brain 
Begets a w^rld of idle fantasies 
To over-reach the devil ; but all in vain ; 
His store of pleasures must be sauc'd with pain. 
He and his servant Wagner are at hand ; 
Both come from drawing Faustus' latest will. 
See, where they come 1 

BnUr FAUBT08 and Waoner. 

Fautt. Say, Wagner, — ^thou hast perus'd my 
will,— 
How dost thou like it ] 

Wag. Sir, so wondrous well. 
As in all humble duty I do yield 
My life and lasting service for your love. 

Faiat, Qramercy,|| Wagner. 



* evening] So 4to 1604.— The Uter Abcm "euenings." 
t azur^d] So 4to 1034 (a reading which I prefer only 

because it is alao that of 4to 1604.)— 2toe 1616^ 1631, 

"azure." 
X ehalt] See note «, p. 100. 

I hu] So 4to8 1616. 1631.— Not in 4to 1624. 

II OrowwyJ So 4toB 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 " Qiamer- 
des." 



Enter Scholara 
Welcome, gentlemen. [BxU Waquxr. 

First SchoL Now, worthy Faustus, methinks 
your looks are chang'd. 

Fautt. gentlemen ! 

Sec Schol. What ails Faustus? 

Fautt. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I 
lived with thee, then had I lived still I but now 
must die eternally. Look, sirs, comes he nott 
comes he noti 

Firtt SchoL my dear Faustus, what importa 
this fear! 

Seo, SchoL Is all our pleasure tum'd to me- 
lancholy ? 

Third Schd. He is not well with being over- 
solitary. 

Sec S<AoL If it be so, we'll have physicians. 
And Faustus shall be cur^d. 

Third Schol. 'Tisbuta surfeit, sir;* fear nothing. 

Fatut. A surfeit of deadly t sin, that hath 
damned both body and soul. 

Sec. SchoL Tet, Faustus, look up to heaven, 
and remember mercy is infinite. 

Fautt. But Faustus' offence can ne*er be par- 
doned: the serpent that tempted Eve may bo 
saved, but not Faustus. gentlemen, hear 
me 4! with patience, and tremble not at my 
speeches 1 Though my heart pant and quiver to 
remember that I have been a student here these 
thirty years, 0, would I had never § seen Wit- 
tenberg, neyer read book I and what wonders I 
have done, all Qermany can witness, yea, all the 
world; for which Faustus hath lost both Germany 
and the world, yea, heayen itself, heaven, the 
seat of God, the throne of the blessed, the 
kingdom of joy ; and must remain in hell for 
ever, hell, 0, hell, for ever I Sweet friends, 
what shall become of Faustus, being in hell for 
evert 

See. SchoL Yet^Faustus, call on God. 

Fautt. On Qod, whom Faustus hath abjured ! 
on God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed! O 
my God, I would weep ! but the devil draws in 
my tears. Gush forth blood, instead of tears ! 
yea, life and soul ! 0, he stays my tongue t I 
would lift up my hands; but see, they hold 'em, 
they hold 'em ? 

AU. Who, Faustus ? 



• tir] So 4to8 1616, 1624.— Not in 4to 1631. 
t 0/ deadlvl Bo 4to 1616.— 2toe 1624, 1631. "of a 
cfttutfy." 

t me] So 4toe 1624. 1631.— Not in 4to 1616. 
9 never] So4to 1616.— 2tO0 1624, 1631, "nere." 
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FauiL Why, Lucifer aod HephistophiliB. 
gentlemen, I gave them my soul for my can- 
ning! 

AIL 0, God forbid 1 

Fauti, Qod forbade it» indeed; but Faostos 
hath done it : for the vain pleaBore of four-and- 
twenty years hath Faustua lost eternal joy and 
felicity. I writ them a bill with mine own blood : 
the date la expired ; this is the time, and he will 
fetch me. 

Fint SchoL Why did not Fauatus tell ns of 
this before, that divinea might have prayed for 
thee? 

FamtL Oft have I thought to have done so; 
but the devil threatened to tear me in pieoea, if 
I named God, to fetch me body and soul, if I 
onoe gave ear to divinity: and now 'tia* too 
late. Qentlemen, away, leat you periah with 
me. 

See, SekoL 0, what may we do to save 
Faustua? 

FanuL Talk not of me^ but save yourselvea, 
and depart 

Third SchoL God will strengthen me; I will 
stay with Fauatus. 

Firtt SchoL Tempt not God, aweet friend ; but 
let ua into the next room, and pray for him. 

FoMtt, Ay, pray for me, pray for me; and 
what noise soever you hear, come not unto me, 
for nothing can rescue me. 

Sec SchoL Pray thou, and we will pray that 
God may have mercy upon thee. 

FaiuMt, Gentlemen, farewell: if I live till 
morning. 111 visit you ; if not, Faustua is gone 
to hell. 

AIL Faustus, fio^welL [ExewU Scholars. 

Mtfik, Ay, Faustua, now thou hast no hope of 
heaven; 
Therefore despair; think only upon hell, 
For that must be thy mansion, there to dwelL 

FauH, O thou bewitching fiend, 'twaa thy 
temptation 
Hath robb*d me of eternal happiness I 

Mtph, I do confess it, Faustus, and rejoice : 
'Twas I that» when thou wert i'the way to 

heaven, 
I>amm*d up thy passage; when thou took'st the 

book 
To view the Scripturea, then I tum*d the leaves, 
And led thine ey&t 



• '«•] So 4to 1618.— 2toB 1624, 1631, "It i*.** 
f And led tkme eye] A portion of tbia lino has eyidently 
droptout. 



What, weep*st thou? 'tis too late; deepur! 

Farewell : 
Fools that will laugh on earth must weep in helL 

BkUt Good Angol and Evil Angel at 9everal doan. 

Q, Ang. Fauatus, if thou hadat given ear 
to me, 
Innumerable joys had followed thee ! 
But thou didst love the world. 

R Ang, Gave ear to me. 
And now must taate hell-pains t perpetually. 

O, Ang, O, what will all thy riches, pleaaures, 
pomps. 
Avail thee now? 

S. Ang. Nothing, but vex thee more. 
To want in hell, that had on earth such store. 

O. Ang. O, thou hast lost celestial happinesa. 
Pleasures unspeakable, bliw without end 
Hadat thou affected sweet divinity, 
Hell or the devil had had no power on thee : 
Hadst thou kept on that way, Faustus, behold, 

[Murie, tikUe a tkroiu dMcendt, 
In what resplendent glory thou hadst dtt 
In yonder throne, like those bright-shining 

sainta. 
And triumph'd over hell 1 That hast thou lost ; 
And now, poor soul, must thy good angel leave 

thee: 
The jaws of hell are open $ to receive thee. 

iSxiL The throne curmcEt. 

R Ang, Now, Faustus, let thine eyes with 
horror stare [ffeU U diacovered. 

Into that vast perpetual torture-house : 
There are the Furies tossing damnM souls 
On burning forks ; there bodies boil D in lead ; 
There are live quarters broiling on the coals. 
That ne'er can die ; this ever-burning chair 
Is for o'er-tortur'd souls to rest them in ; 
These that are fed with sops of flaming fire, 
Were gluttons, and lov*d only delioates, 
And laugh'd to see the poor starve at their gates: 
But yet all these are nothing ; thou shalt see 
Ten thousand tortures that more horrid be. 

Faud. 0, 1 have seen enough to torture me f 

B. Ang, Nay, thou must feel them, taste the 
smart of all : 



* BxU] It seems doubtftil whether Lucifer and Belse- 
bab should also make their exeunt here, or whether 
thoy remain to witness the catastrophe : see p. 132, first 
ooL 
t hdl-paine] So4to6l624, 1631.— 2to 1616 ** helriNitna.'* 
t tit] 8o 4tos 1624, 1631. --2to 1616 " set." 
f are open] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631. "is readia." 
D Ml] So 4tos 1624, 1631.— 2to 1616 " brayle.'* 
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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 



He that loves pleasure must for pleasure fidl : 
And BO I leave thee, Faustus, till anon; 
Then wilt thou tumble in confusion. 

[BxU. Bed diaappean. — The clock ttriku dewtn. 
FautL Faufltus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually 1 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That F^ustus may repent and save his soul ! 
hnte, Unite cwnrUtf w>ctU equil 
The stars move still, time run% the clock will 

strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be 

damn*d« 
0, m leap up to heaven! — ^Who pulls me 

down) — 
See, where Christ's blood streams in the 

firmament ! * 
One drop of blood will save me : my Christ 1 — 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ; 
Yet will I call on him : O, sparo me, Lucifer! — 
Where is it now) 'tis gone : 
And, see, a threatening arm, ant sngry browl 
Mountains and hills, oome^ come, and fall on me^ 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven 1 
No! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth : 
Qape, earth 1 O, no, it will not harbour me 1 
You stars that reign'd at my nativity. 
Whose influence hath it sllotted death and hell. 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist. 
Into the entrails of yon § labouring cloud[s], 
That» when you || vomit forth into the air. 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths; 
But let my soul moimt and ascend to heaven I 

[Th€ dock ttnku Vu haif-howr. 
0, half the hour is past I 'twill all be past anon. 
O, if 1[ my soul must suffer for my sin. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last** be sav'd I 



* Sttf vhert CkritCi blood ttream in tJu >Irmamm<] So 
4t08 1624, 1081. -Not in 4to 1616. 

t an] So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1631, "and.** 

X haiK\ So 4to 1616.— 2tos 1624, 1681. *'hAae." 

I yonj Bo 4to 1616.— 2t08 1624, 1681, "your." 

n yoM, fto.] See note *, p. 101. 

^ 0, if^ Ac.] 2to 1604^ in the oorresponding passage, has 
** OK Ood, i//' Ac (m« p. 101, aec. ooLX and that reading 
•eema neteenary for the senae. 

•♦ a< toj<] So 4to 1616.— 2to« 1624, 1681, **at the lojt." 



No end is limited to damnM souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting scull 

Or why is this immortal that thou hasti 

0, Pythagoras' metempsychosis, were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang'd 

Into some brutish beast ! all beasts are happy. 

For, when they die^ 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 

But mine must live still to be plagu'd in heU. 

Curs'd be the parents that engender'd me \ 

No, FanstuSy curse thyself, curse Lucifer 

That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of heaven. 

IThidoekttrikatwdtt, 
It strikes, it strikes I Now, body, turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell I 

soul, be chang'd into small water<lrop^ 
And fidl into the ocean, ne'er be found I 

Hunhder. Enter Devila. 
0, mercy, heaven t look not so fierce on me ! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while I 
Ugly hell, gape not ! oome not, Lucifer 1 
ril bum my books ! — Mephistophilis 1 

[SxtmA DoTils wUk VMjnruB. 

SiUer Scholan.* 

Fint SchoL Come, gentlemen, let us go visit 
FanstuSi 
For such a dreadful night was never seen ; 
Since first the world's creation did begin, 
Such fearful shrieks and cries were never heard : 
Pray heaven the doctor have escap'd the danger. 
See. Schol. O, help us^ heaven I f see^ here are 
Fkustus' limbs. 
All torn asunder by the hand of death I 

Third SckoL The devils whom Faustus flerv'd 
have t torn him thus; 
For, twizt the hours of twelve and one^ me- 
thoughty 

1 heard him shriek and call aloud for help ; 

At which self § time the house seem'd all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damnM fiends. 
Sec Schol. Well, gentlemen, though Faustus* 
end be such 
As every Christian heart laments to think on, 
Yety for he was a scholar once admir'd 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools. 
We'll give his mangled limbs due burial ; 



* Snttr Scholan] Here, of conrae, aehange of acene la 
sappoeed. (Thia is not in the earlier play. ) 

t Amven] So 4to 1616.— 2toa 1624, 1681, "heanena* 

I dtviU hoH] So 4to 1610.— »oa 

1624, 1631, "Dinell hath." 

I m^f] Bo 4to 1616.— 2to0 1624, 1681, "aame." 
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And all the students, cloth*d in monming black. 
Shall wait upon his heavy funeraL [Eceunt. 



Enter Cbartu. 



Chor. Cut is the branch that might haTe grown 
full straight, 
And bumM is Apollo's laurel-bough. 



That sometime grew within this leamdd man. 
Faustus is gone : regard his hellish fall. 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. 

iSxU. 

Terminai kora diem s itrmtttat audor optu. 



^ 



BALLAD OP FAUSTUS. 



[In the oonne of the notes on the earlier Faiuha several extracts have been given ftvm the prom Bidory ofDoeUr 
Faudut : and the following ballad on the same mibject nuy properly find a place here.^ It is now ro-printed 
from a copy in Tlu Roxburghe OoUectum, yqL ii. 236, Brit Museam.] 



The Judgment of Qod shewed upon one John Fauttut, Doctor in DvvinUy* 
Tune of Fortune, my Foe. 



All Christian men, give ear a while to me. 
How I am plimg'd in pain^ but cannot die : 
I liVd a life the like did none before. 
Forsaking Christ, and I am damn'd therefore. 

At Wittenburge, a town in Gfermany, 
There was I bom and bred of good degree ; 
Of honest stock, which afterwards I sham*d ; 
Accurst therefore, for Faustus was I nam'd. 

In learning, loe, my uncle brought up me, 
And made me Doctor in Divinity; 
And, when he dy'd, he left me all his wealth. 
Whose cursed gold did hinder my souls health. 

Then did I shun the holy Bible-book, 
Nor on Qods word would ever after look ; 
But studied accursed conjuration. 
Which was the cause of my utter damnation. 

The devil in fryars weeds appeared to me, 
And streight to my request he did agree. 
That I might have all things at my desire : 
I gave him soul and body for his hire. 

Twice did I make my tender flesh to bleed. 
Twice with my blood I wrote the devils deed. 
Twice wretchedly I soul and body sold, 
To live in peace * and do what things I would. 



* peaetl Another copy of this ballad in the British Mn- 
KXim,^BaUad$t itc. 64d» m 10,— lias "pleasure.** 



For four and twenty years this bond was made, 
And at the length my soul was truly paid : 
Time ran away, and yet I never thought 
How dear my soul our Saviour Christ Lnd 
bought. 

Would I had first been made a beast by kind ! 
Then had not I so vainly set my mind ; 
Or would, when reason first began to bloom. 
Some darksome den had been my deadly 
tomb! 

Woe to the day of my nativity 1 
Woe to the time that once did foster me ! 
And woe unto the hand that seal'd the bill ! 
Woe to myself, the cause of all my ill I 

The time I past away, with much delight, 
*Mongst princes, peers, and many a worthy 

knight : 
I wrought such wonders by my magick skill. 
That all 1;he Wjorld may talk of Faustuff stUl. 

The devil he carried me up into ihe sky, 
Where I did see how all the world did lie ; 
I went about the world in eight daies space, 
And then returned unto my native place. 

What pleasure I did wish to please my mind 
He did perform, as bond and seal did bind ; 
The seoreta of the stars and planets told. 
Of earth and sea, with wonders manifold. 
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When four and twenty yean was almost run, 
I thought of all things that was past and done ; 
How that the devil would soon claim his rights 
And cany me to eTerlasting night. 

Then all too late I ourst my wicked deed. 

The dread* whereof doth make my heart to 

bleed; 
All dales and hours I mourned wondrous sore, 
Bepenting me of all things done before. 

I then did wish both sun and moon to stay. 
All times and seasons never to decay ; 
Then had my time nere come to dated end. 
Nor soul and body down to hell descend. 

At last, when I had but one hour to come, 
I tum'd my glass, for my last hour to run. 
And caird in learned men to comfort me ; 
But faith was gone, and none oould comfort me. 

* dreadl So the other copy.— The Rozbughe eopy 



By twelve a clock my glass was almost out : 
My grieved oonsdenoe then began to doubt ; 
I wisht the students stay in chamber by ; 
But, as they staid, they heard a dreadful cry. 

Then present, lo,* they came into the hall. 
Whereas my brains was cast against the wall ; 
Both arms and logs in pieces torn they see, 
My bowels gone : this was an end of me. 

Ton conjurors and damned witches all, 
Example take by my unhappy £il11 ; 
Qive not your souls and bodies unto bell. 
See that the smallest hair you do not seU. 

But hope that Christ his kingdom you may gain. 
Where you shall never fear such mortal pain ; 
Fonake the devil and all his crafty ways, 
Embrace true fiedth that never more decays. 

PrinUd hy and far A, M, and told hy the 
Booktdlera of London. 

* pment, lo] The other oopy " presently. " 



THE JEW OF MALTA. 



The Famous Tragedy ^ TkeRieh Im tfMaUa. At U imu playd btfort(keKiMff ami Qveene, in BU M^nfatin T%*tttri 
ai WkiU-Hail, »y her Majediet SenkoUe ai ike Ooeh-piL Written by Chrietophxr Mario. London j PrieUed frv IB. for 
Nieholae Favotour, and are to be eold at hie Shop in the Imur-TempUt neere the Ohwrck. 1088. 4ta 



TO MY WORTHY FRIEKD, MASTBE THOMAS HAMMON, 
or obat'b mr, no. 

This play, composed by bo worthy an aathor as Master Marlove, and the part of the Jew presented 
by so onimitable an actor as Master AUeyn, being in this later age commended to the stage ; as I ushered 
it onto the oonit| and presented it to the Cock-pit, with these Prologues and Bpilogoes here inserted, so 
now being newly brought to the press, I was loath it should be published without the ornament of an 
SpisUe ; making choice of you unto whom to devote it ; than whom (of ail those gentlemen and acquaint- 
ance within the compass of my long knowledge) there is none more able to tax ignorance, or attribute 
light to merit. Sir, you haye been pleased to grace some of ydne own works * with your courteous 
patronage : I hope this will not be the worse accepted, because commended by me ; oTer whom none 
can daim more power or priTilege than yourselt I had no better a new-year*s gift to present you with ; 
receiYe it therefore as a continuance of that inyiolable obligement, by which he rests still engaged, who^ 
as he ever hath, shall always remain, 

Tho. H1YWOOD.+ 



• Heywood dedioatas the Firat Part of The Iron Jgt (printod 1632) < 
Mr. Thomas Hammon, of Gzayes limo, Eaquira." 
t 1^. Hqfwood] Th« well-knowa dramatiat. 



'^o my Worthy and much Baspeoted Friend, 



THE PROLOGUE SPOKEN AT COURT. 

GtBAOiovB and great, that we so boldly dare 

f Mongst other plays that now in £uhion are) 

To present this, writ many years agone, 

And in that age thought second unto none, 

We hnmbly craTe yonr pardon. We pnrsne 

The story of a rich and famous Jew 

Who liVd in Malta : you shall find him stilly 

In sU his projects, a sound Machiavill ; 

And that^s his character. He that hath past 

So many censures* is now oome at last 

To hare your princely ears : grace you him ; then 

Yon orown the action, and renown the pen. 



EPILOGUE SPOKEN AT COURT. 

It is our fear, dread soTereign, we hare bin + 
Too tedious ; neither can't be less than sin 
To wrong your princely patience : if we have. 
Thus low dgected, we your pardon crave ; 
And, if aught here o£Eend your ear or sight, 
We only act and speak what others write. 



THE PROLOGUE TO THE STAGE, 

▲T THE COOK-PIT. 

Wi know not how our play may pass this stage, 
But by the best of poets X >u that age 
The Malta- Jew had being and was made ; 
And he then by the best of actors $ played : 
In Hero and Leander \\ one did gain 
A lasting memory ; in Tamburlaine, 



tt] Le. judgments. 
t bin] L& been. 

I best qfpoeU] *' Mario." Ifazg. note in old ed. 

%buL of <uion\ " AlUn." linxg. note in old. ed.— Any account of the celebrated actor, Edward Alleyn, the 
founder of Dulwich College, would be superfluous here. 

li In Hero and Leander, &c.] The meaning is— The one (Marlowe) gained a lasting memory by being the author 
of Hero and leander; while the other (Alleyn) wan the attribute of peerlem by playing the parts of Tamburlaiue, 
the Jew of Malta, ^.— The passage happens to he mispointed in the old ed. thus, 
*' In Hero and Leander, one did gaine 
A lasting memorie: in Tamberlaineb 
This Jew, with others many : th' other wan," Sto. 
and hence Mr. Collier, in his Hist. o/Eng. Dram, Poet, iii. 114, understood the words, 

" in Tamburlaine, 
This Jew, with others many," 
as applying to Marlowe : he afterwards, however, in his Memoirs o/Alleifn, p. 9, suspected that the pxmctuation of 
the old ed. might be wrong,— which it doubtless is. 



EPILOGUE. 
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This Jev, with others many, th' other wan 
The attribute of peerleu, being a man 
Whom we maj rank with (doing no one wrong) 
Frotens for shapes, and Bosdns for a tongne, — 
80 oonld he speak, so vary ; nor uft hate 
To merit in him * who doth personate 
Our Jew this day ; nor is it his ambition 
To exceed or eqnal, being of condition 
Hore modest : this is all that he intends, 
(And that too at the nrgenoe of some friends,) 
To proTe his best^ and, if none here gainsay it» 
The part he hath studied, and intends to play it. 



EPILOGUE TO THE STAGE, 

▲T IHI OOOK-PIT. 

Ih graving with Pygmalion to contend. 

Or painting with Apellea, doubtless the end 

Must be disgrace : our actor did not so^ — 

He only aim*d to go, but not out-go. 

Nor think that this day any prize was pla/d ; t 

Here were no bets at all, no wagers laid : ; 

All the ambition that his mind doth swell, 

Is but to hear from you (by me) 'twas well. 



* Mm] "Perkini." Maiig. note in old ad.—" This was Riohard Perkins, one of the performers belonging to the 
Cock- pit theatre in Drury-Iiine. Hia name ia printed among those who acted in Barmibal and Seipio by Nabbea, 
J7u Wedding by Shirley, and The Fair Maid if the West by Hejrwood. After the play-honaea were shut up on 
acoount of the oonfiision arising ftom the civil wars, Perkins and Sumner, who belonged to the same house, lived 
together at Clerkenwell, where they died and were buried. They both died some years before the Restoration. 
See Tlu Dialogue an Play and Playere [Dodsley's Old Playt, L clii., last ed.]." Run (apud Dodaley's 0. P.). 
Perkins acted a prominent part in Webster's White Jkvil, when it was first brought on the stage,— perhaps 
Bxachiano (for Borbadge, who was oelebrated in Brachiano, does not appear to have played it originally) : in a 
notice to the reader at the end of that txugtdy Webster says ; ** In particular I must remember the well-approved 
indusUy of my friend Master Perkins, and confess the worth of his action did crown both the beginning and 
end." About 1622-3 Perkins belonged to the Red Bull theatre : about 1637 he joined the company at Salisbury 
Court : see Webster's Workty note, p. 51, ed. Dyce, 1867. 

t priu voM play'd] This expression (so flrequent in our eariy writers) is properly applied to fencing : see 
Steevens's note on Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windior, act i. sc. 1. 

X no vaffen laid\ ** Wagers as to the comparative merits of rival actors in particular parts were not imf^uent 
of old," Ac OoxxiiB (apud Dodsley's 0. P.). See my ed. of Peele's Workt, L x. ed. 1839 ; and Collier's Mtmoin of 
AUerh P- 11* 



DBJLMATIS PERSONNEL 



Fehmbei, governor of Malta. 

LoDOWioK, his son. 

SxLiM Calthatu, son to the Onnd Seignior. 

Haktin Dxl Bofloo, vioe-admiral of Spain. 

1Iathiab» a gentleman. 

Babkaboink, j »"*'•• 

Barabab, a wealthy Jew. 

Ithamobi^ a slave. 

PiUA-BoBZA, a bxilly, attendant to Bbllamiba. 

Two Merchants. 

Three Jews. 

Knights, Bassoea, Officers. Guard, SUves, Messenger, and Carpentora. 

Kathabiive, mother to Mathiab. 
Abigail, daughter to Bababas. 
Bbllamiba, a courtesan. 
Abbess. 
Nun. 

Macbiavbl as Prologue- speaker. 

Scene, MalUk 



THE JEW OF MALTA. 



Bnter Machiavkl. 
Mach. Albeit the world think Machiavel is 

dead, 
Tet was his soul but flown bejond the Alps ; 
And, now the Guise* is dead, is come from 

France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his Mends. 
To some perhaps my name is odious ; 
But such as love me, guard me from their 

tongues. 
And let them know that I am Machiavel, 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men's 

words. 
Admir'd I am of those that hate me most : 
Though some speak openly against my books, 
Yet will they read me, and thereby attain 
To Peter's chair ; and, when they cast me off. 
Are poison'd by my climbing followers. 
I count religion but a childish toy. 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 
Birds of the air will tell of murders past ! 



I am asham'd to hear such fooleries. 

Many will talk of title to a crown : 

What right had Cseaar to the empery ? * 

Might first made kings, and laws were then most 

sure 
When, like the Draco*8,t they were writ in 

blood. 
Hence comes it that a strong-built citadel 
Commands much more than letters can import : 
Which maxim had Z Phalaris observ'd, 
H'ad never bellowed, in a brazen bull, 
Of great ones' envy : o' the poor petty wights 
Let me be envied and not pitied. 
But whither am I bound 1 I come not, I, 
To read a lecture here § in Britain, 
But to present the tragedy of a Jew, 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are cramm*d; 
Which money was not got without my means. 
I crave but this, — grace him as he deserves, 
And let him not be entertained the worse 
Because he favours me. [Exit. 
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BABABA8 dUcovered in hisamniing-houte, with A<apt of gold 
before him. 

Bora. So that of thus much that return was 
made; 
And of the third part of the Persian ships 

* the Ovu«] " Le. the Duke of Ouioe, who had been the 
principal oontriver and actor in the horrid maaaacre of 
St. Bartholomew's dny, 1672. He met with hia deserved 
£ate, being assassinated, by order of the French king, in 
1588." BsBD (apud Dodaley's 0. F.). And see our 
aathor'a MoMoere at Parit, 

t Act I.] The Scenes of this play are not marked in 
the old ed. ; nor in the present edition,— because 
occasionally (where the audience were to suppou a 
change of plaoa; it was impossible to mark them. 



There was the venture summ'd and satisfied. 
As for those SanmiteB,|| and the men of Uz, 
That bought my Spanish oils and wines of 

Greece, 
Here have I purs'd their paltry silverlings.^ 

* empery] Olded. "Empire." 

t the J)raeo'a] " i.e. the severe lawgiver of Athens ; 
* whose statutes,' said Demadee, * wore not written with 
ink, but blood.' " SxravMra (apud Dodaley's 0. P.).— Old 
ed. '* tt€ Drancua." 

t had\ Qy. "Aodbut"? 

§ a Uehirehere] Qy. "aUeture to jcuhere" t 

II SaannUet] Old ed. '* Samintes." 

f tUveHings] When Steevens (apud Dodsley's 0. P.) 

I. 
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Fie, what a trouble 'tis to count thia trash ! 
Well &re the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily in a day 
Tell * that which may maintftin him all his life. 
The needy groom, that never finger'd groaty 
Would make a miracle of thus mudi coin ; 
But he whose steel-barr'd coffers are oramm'd 

full. 
And all his life-time hath been tirdd. 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it, 
Would in his age be loath to labour so, 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 
And in his house heap pearl like pebble-stones, 
Recdve them free, and sell them by the weight ; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts. 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 
And seld-seen t costly stones of so great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 
And of a carat of this quantity. 
May serve, in peril of calamity. 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 
This is the ware wherein consists my wealth ; 
And thus methinks should men of judgment 

frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade. 
And, as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 
But now how stands the wind ! 
Into what comer peers my halcyon's bill ? t 
Ha ! to the east ? yes. See how stand the vanes — 
East and by south : why, then, I hope my ships 
I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles 
Are gotten up by Nilus' winding banks ; 
Mine argosy from Alftxandria, 
Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail. 



called this " a diminativo, to express the Jew's contempt 
of a metal inferior in voluo to gold," he did not know 
that the word occurs in Scripture : "a thousand vines 
at a thousand tUveriinifa.*' JuUah, vii 23.— Old ed. 
"ailuerbings." 

♦ 7VU] Le. count 

t addr»een] i.e. seldom-seen. 

X Into vhat comer peer$ my haicy<m*i Wl f] " It was 
anciently believed that this bird (the king-fisherX if 
hung up, would vary with the wind, and by that means 
shew from what quarter it blew." Stjbkvkns (apud 
Dodaley's 0. P.),— who refers to the note on the follow- 
ing pfi.«isage of Shakespeare's King Lear, act iL sc. 2 ; 

" Renege, afBrm, and turn their hoLcpon heak9 
With every gale and vary of their masters," &o. 



Are smoothly gliding down by Candy-shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. — 
But who comes here 9 

Jhter a Merchant 
How now I 

Mtreh. Barabas, thy ships are safe,' 
Riding in Malta-road; and all the merchants 
With other merchandise are safe arriVd, 
And have sent me to know whether yourself 
Will come and custom them.* 

Barcu The ships are safe thou say'st, and 
richly fraught? 

Merck, They are. 

Bora. Why, then, go bid them come ashore. 
And bring with them their bills of entry : 
I hope our credit in the custom-house 
Will serve as well as I were present there. 
Qto send 'em threescore camels, thirty mules, 
And twenty waggons, to bring up the ware. 
But art thou master in a ship of mine. 
And is thy credit not enough for that f 

Merck, The very custom barely comes to 
more 
Than many merchants of the town are worth. 
And therefore fax exceeds my credit, sir. 

Bora, Go tell 'em the Jew of Malta sent thee, 
man: 
Tush, who amongst 'em knows not Barabas) 

Merck, I go. 

BarcL So, then, there's somewhat come. — 
Sirrah, which of my ships art thou master of? 

Merck, Of the Speranza, sir. 

Baara, And saw'st thou not 
Mine argosy at Alexandria ? 
Thou oouldst not come from Egypt, or by Gaire, 
But at the entry there into the sea. 
Where Nilus pays his tribute to the main. 
Thou needs must sail by Alexandria. 

Merck, I neither saw them, nor inquiz'd of 
them: 
But this we heard some of our seamen say. 
They wondered how you durst with so much 

wealth 
Trust such a crazed vessel, and so far. 

Bora, Tush, they are wise I I know her and 
her strength. 
Butr^ go, go thou thy ways, dischai^ thy ship. 
And bid my factor bring his loading in. 

[Exit Merch. 
And yet I wonder at this argosy. 

* autom, ihem] "Le. enter the goods they contain at 
the Custom-house." Stxbvkks (apud Bodsley's 0. P.), 
t But] Old ed. •* By." 
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JSMcr a Second M erebant. 

See. Mereh. Thine argosy from Alexandria, 
Know, Barabas, doth ride in Malta-road, 
Laden with riches, and exceeding store 
Of Persian silks, of gold, and orient pearL 

Bora. How chance you came not with those 
other ships 
That sail'd by Egypt 1 

See, Mereh, Sir, we saw 'em not. 

Bora. Belike they coasted round by Candy- 
shore 
About their oils or other businesses. 
But 'twas ill done of you to come so far 
Without the aid or conduct of their ships. 

Sec, Merck. Sir, we were wafbed by a Spanish 
fleet, 
That never left us till within a league. 
That had the galleys of the Turk in chase. 

BcurcL 0> they were going up to fficily. 
Well, go, 

And bid the merchants and my men despatch. 
And eome ashore, and see the fraught* dis- 
charged. 

See. Mereh, I go. [Exit, 

Bora, Thus trolls our fortune in by land and 
sea, 
And thus are we on every side enriched : 
These are the blessings promis'd to the Jews, 
And herein was old Abraham's happiness: 
What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 
Ripping the bowels of the earth for them. 
Making the sea [s] their servants, and the winds 
To drive their substance with successful blasts 1 
Who hateth me but for my happiness 1 
Or who is honoured now but for his wealth ! 
Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus, 
Than pitied in a Christian poverty ; 
For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 
But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, \1 

I Which methinks fits not their profession. 
Haply some hapless man hath conscience, 
And for his conscience lives in beggary. 
They say we are a scattered nation : 
I cannot tell ; but we have scambled f up 
More wealth by far than those that brag of faith: 
There's Kirriah Jairim, the great Jew of Greece^ 
Obed in Bairseth, Nones in Portugal, 
Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 
Many in France, and wealthy every one ; 



li 



* frcmifht] i.e. freight 

t tcavMed] i.e. acrambled. (Coles gives in his Diet. 
** To KawMef certatim arripere " ; and afterwards rondors 
" To scramble " by the veiy same Latin woi-d&) 



Ay, wealthier far than any Christian. 

I must confess we come not to be kings : 

That's not our fault : alas, our number's few ! 

And crowns come either by succession, 

Or urg^d by force ; and nothing violent, 7 

Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent 

Qive us a peaceful rule ; make Christians kings, 

That thirst so much for principality. 

I have no charge, nor many children. 

But one sole daughter, whom I hold as dear 

As Agamemnon did his Iphigen ; 

And all I have is hers. — ^But who comes hero ? 

BnUr three Jews.* 

First Jew. Tush, tell not me; 'twas done of 
policy. 

See. Jew, Come, therefore, let us go to Barabas ; 
For he can counsel best in these affairs ; 
And here he comes. 

Bora. Why, how now, countrymen ! 
Why flock you thus to me in multitudes ? 
What accident's betided to the Jews ? 

First Jew. A fleet of warlike galleys, Barabas, 
Are come from Turkey, and lie in our road : 
And they this day sit in the ooundl-house 
To entertain them and their embassy. 

Bturck Why, let 'em come, so they come not to 
war; 
Or let 'em war, so we be conquerors. — 
Nay, let 'em combat, conquer, and kill all. 
So they spare me, my daughter, and my wealth. 

[Atide. 

First Jew. Were it for confirmation of a league, 
They would not come in warlike manner thus. 

See, Jew, I fear their coming will afflict us all. 

Bara, Fondf men, what dream you of their 
multitudes] * 

What need they ti*eat of peace that are in league 1 
The Turks and those of Malta are in league : 
Tut, tut, there is some other matter in't. 

First Jew, Why, Barabas, they come for peace 
or war. 

Bara. Haply for neither, but to pass along. 
Towards Venice, by the Adriatic sea, 
With whom they have attempted many times, 
But never could efiect their stratsgem. 

Third Jew, And very wisely said ; it may be so. 

Sec. Jew. But there's a meeting in the senate- 
house, 
And all the Jews in Malta must be there. 



* Enter thru Jewii] A change of scene is supposed here, 
— ^to a street or to the Exchange, 
t Fond] i.e. Foolish. 
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Bora. Hum, — all the Jews in Malta must be 
there! 
Ay, like enough : why, then, let every man 
PioTide him, and be there for fashion-sake. 
If any thing shall there ooncern our state, 
Assure yourselves I'll look— unto myself. 

Firtt Jew. I know you will. — ^Well, brethren, 
let us go. 

Sec Jew, Let's take our leaves.— Farewell, good 
Barabas. 

Bara.f Farewell, Zaarethj farewell, Temainte. 

[SxewU Jews. 
And, Barabas, now search this seci-et out ; 
Summon thy senses, call thy wits together : 
These silly men mistake the matter clean, 
liong to the Turk did Malta contribute ; 
Which tribute all in policy, I fear. 
The Turk hast let increase to such a sum 
As all the wealth of Malta cannot pay ; 
And now by that advantage thinks, belike, 
To seize upon the town ; ay, that he seeks. 
Howe'er the world go, Til make sure for one, 
And seek in time to intercept the worst, 
Warily guarding that which I ha* got : 
Ego miMmei turn temper proximiu : § 
Why, let 'em enter, let 'em take the town. 

iSxU.JH 

Bnter Fsrkbs governor of MaUa, KnighU, and Offioen ; 
mU &y Caltmath, and Buaooao/the Turk. 
Fern, Now, bassoes^l what demand you at our 

hands! 
Firtt Bat, Know, knighta of Malta, that we 
came from Rhodes, 
From Cyprus, Candy, and those other isles 
That lie betwixt the Mediterranean seas. 
^Fem. What's Cyprus, Candy, and those other 
isles 
To us or Malta? what at our hands demand ye? 



• Aside] Mr. Collier (apud Dodsley's 0. P.}, mistaking 
the purport of tbls stage-direction (which, of coune, 
applies only to the words " unlo my$elf"), proposed an 
alteration of the text 

t Bara. FareweU, Zaanth, 4»c.] Old ed. ** lew. Doe 
so ; FareweU Zaaretk,** &a But " Doe so " is evidently 
a stage-direction which has crept into the text, and 
which was intended to signify that the Jews do ** take 
their leaves " of Barabas :— here the old ed. has no 
'*£xeufU." 

X Turkkai] Bo the Editor of 1826.— Old ed. "Turkes 
haue " : but see what follows. 

f Bgo mihifMt sum temper proximiu] The words of 
Terence are " Proximus sum egomet mihi." Andria, iv. 
1. 12. 

II SxU] The scene is now supposed to be changed to 
the interior of the Couucil-house. 

H baeeoee] Le. bashaws. 



OaL The ten years' tribute that remains unpaid. 
Fern. Alas, my lord, the sum is over-great ! 
I hope your highness will consider us. 

CaL I wish, grave governor,* 'twere in my 
power 
To favour you; but 'tis my father's cause. 
Wherein I may not, nay, I dare not dally. 
Fern, Then give us leave, great Selim Calymath. 
CdL Stand all aside,t and let the knights 
determine ; 
And send to keep our galleys under sail. 
For happilyt we shall not tarry here. — 
Now, governor, how are you resolv'd ? 
Fern. Thus; since your hard conditions are 
such 
That you will needs have ten years' tribute past. 
We may have time to make collection 
Amongst the inhabitants of Malta for't. 
Firtt Bat, That's more than is in our com- 
mission. 
CdL What, Callapine ! a little courtesy : 
Let's know thoir time; perhaps it is not long; 
And 'tis more kingly to obtain by peace 
Than to enforce conditions by constraint. — 
What respite ask you, governor? 
Fern, But a month. 

CaJL We grant a month; but see you keep 
your promise. 
Now launch our galleys back again to sea. 
Where we'll attend the respite you have ta'en. 
And for the money send our messenger. 
Farewell, great governor, and brave knights of 
Malta. 
Fern, And all good fortune wait on Calymath ! 
[SxeiuU Caltmath and Basaoeb. 
Qo one and call those Jews of Malta hither : 
Were they not summon'd to appear to^y t 

Firtt Off. They were, my lord; and here they 
coma 

BnUr Bakabas and (krte Jews. 
Firtt Knight. Have you determin'd what to say 

to them ? 
Fern, Yes ; give me leave : — and, Hebrews, now 
come near. 
From the Emperor of Turkey is arriv'd 
Great Selim Calymath, his highness' son. 
To levy of us ten years' tribute past: 
Now, then, here know that it concemeth ub. 

* governor] Old ed. " Qouemours " her^ and several 

times after in this scene. I 

t Cal. Stand all cuide, Ac] "The Oovemor and the . 

Maltese knights here con»ult apart, while Calymath i 

gives these directions." Colubb (apud Dodsley'a 0. P.), | 

X happily] Le. haply. 
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Bara. Then, good my lord, to keep your quiet 
Btill, 
Your lordship shall do well to let them have it. 

Fern. Soft, Barabasl there's more 'longs to't 
than so. 
To what this ten years' tribute will amount. 
That we have cast, but cannot compass it 
By reason of the wars, that robb'd our store ; 
And therefore are we to request your aid. 

^oro. Alas, my lord, we are no soldiers ( 
And whaf a our aid against so great a prince ? 

Firti Knight. Tut, Jew, we know thou art no 
soldier : 
Thou art a merchant and a money'd man. 
And 'tis thy money, Barabas, we seek. 

Bora. How, my lord I my money 1 

Fern. Thine and the rest ; 
For, to be short, amongst you*t must be had. 

Firei Jew. Alas, my lord, the most of us are 
poor! 

Fern, Then let the rich increase your portions. 

^oro. Are strangers with your tribute to be 
taz'dl 

Sec KnighL Have strangers leave with us to get 
their wealth 1 
Then let them with us contribute. 

Bar€i. How! equally f 

Fern. No, Jew, like infidels ; 
For through our sufferance of your hateful lives, 
Who stand acoursM in the sight of heaven, 
These taxes and afflictions are befaH'n, 
And therefore thus we are determinM. — 
Read there the articles of our decrees. 

Officer.* [reads] First, the tribute-money of the 
Turks sh<iU all he levied (unongst the Jews, and 
each of them to pay one half of his estate. 

Bora, How 1 half his estate 1 — I hope you 
mean not mine. [Aside. 

Fern, Bead on. 

Officer, [reads] Secondly, he that d«nier\ to pay, 
shall straight hecojne a Christian. 

Bora, How ! a Christian ! — Hum, — what's 
here to do ? \ Aside. 

Officer, [reads] LaHly, he thai denies this, shall 
ahsoltUdy lose all he has. 

Three Jews. my lord, we will give half I 

Bora, earth-mettled villains, and no Hebrews 
bom * 
And will you basely thus submit yourselves 
To leave your goods to their arbitrementi 

Fern. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be christen^ f 

« CdPear] Olded. "Reader." 
t dmia' Le. reftuea. 



Barci. No, governor, I will be no convertite,* 

Fern. Then pay thy halt 

Bara. Why, know you what you did by this 
device f 
Half of my substance is a city's wealth. 
Gk>vemor, it was not got so easily ; 
Nor will I part so slightly therewithal. 

Fern. Sir, half is the penalty of our decree ; 
Either pay that, or we will seize on all. 

Bara. Chrpo di Diol stay: you shall have 
half; 
Let me be us'd but as my brethren are. 

Fern. No, Jew, thou hast denied the articles, 
And now it cannot be recall'd. 

[Exemt Offioera, &n a tiffnfrom FcaNSsa. 

Bar<M. Will you, then, steal my goods ? 
Is theft the ground of your religion 1 

Fern. No, Jew ; we take particularly thine>. 
To save the ruin of a multitude : % • 

iA.nd better one want for a common good, / 
{Than many perish for a private man : 
Yet, Barabas, we will not banish thee. 
But here in Malta, where thou gott'st thy wealth, 
Live still ; and, if thou canst, get more. 

Bara, Christians, what or how can I multiply ? 
Of naught is nothiog made. 

First Knight, From naught at first thou cam'st 
to little wealth. 
From little unto more, from more to most : 
If your first curse fall heavy on thy head. 
And make thee poor and scom'd of all the 

world, 
'Tis not our fault, but thy inherent sin. 
^ara. What, bring you Scripture to confirm 
your wrongs] 
1 Preach me not out of my possessions. 
Some Jews are wicked, as all Christians are : 
But say the tribe that I descended of 
Were all in general cast away for sin, 
Shall I be tried by their transgression 1 
The man that dealeth righteously shall live ; 
And which of you can charge me otherwise 1 

Fern. Out, wretched Barabas I 
Sham'st thou not thus to justify thyself, 
As if we knew not thy profession ? 
If thou rely upon thy righteousness, 
Be patient, and thy riches will increase. 
Excess of wealth is cause of covetoueness ; 
And covetousness, 0, 'tis a monstrous sin 1 

Barck. Ay, but theft is worse : tush 1 take not 
from me, then. 



* convertite] "le. convert, as in Shakespeare's King 
John, act ▼. sc. 1." Steevbks (apud Dodsley's 0, F.y 
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For that is theft ; and, if you rob me thus, 
I mast be forc'd to steal, and compass more. 

Fvrtt Knight. Grave governor, list not to his 
exclaims : 
Convert his mansion to a nunnery ; 
£[i8 house will harbour many holy nuns. 

Fern. It shall be so. 

JZtf-mto- OffioexB. 
Now, officers^ have you done ? 
Firtt Off. Ay, my lord, we have seiz'd upon the 
goods 
And wares of Barabas, which, being valu'd. 
Amount to more than all the wealth in Malta : 
And of the other we have seiss&d halt 

Ftm. Then we'll take • order for the residua 
Bara. Well, then, my lord, say, are you satis- 
fied 1 
You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 
My ships, my store, and all that I enjoy'd ; 
And, having all, you can request no more. 
Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 
And now shall move you to bereave my lifa 
Fern. No, Barabas; ta stain our hands with 
blood 
Is f)Eir from us and our profession. 

Bwa, Why, I esteem the iiyury fiur less, 
To take the lives of miserable men 
Than be the causers of their misery. 
[Tou have my wealth* the labour of my life, 
/ The comfort of mine age, my children's hope ; 
And therefore ne'er distinguish of the wrong. 
Fern. Content thee, Barabas; thou hast naug;^t 

but right. 
Ba/n%» Your extreme right does me exceeding 
wrong: 
But take it to you, i'the devil's name f 

Fern. Come, let us in, and gather of these goods 
The money for this tribute of the Turk. 
' Fivti Knighi. "Tia necessary that be look'd 
unto; 
For, if we break our day, we break the league, 
And that will prove but simple policy. 
* [Sxemt all except Baka. <xnd tht three Jews. 

Barck, Ay, policy ! that's their profession. 
And not simplicity, as they suggest — 
The plagues of Egypt; and the curse of heaven, 
Earth's barrenness, and all men's hatred, 
Inflict upon them, thou great Primttt Motor/ 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains. 



* Then w^U take, Ac] In the old ed. thiB line forma a 
portion of the preceding speech. 



And extreme tortures of .the fieiy deep. 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress 1 

First Jew. 0, yet be patient, gentle Barabas 1 

Bora. silly brethren, bom to see this day. 
Why stand you thus unmov'd with my laments? 
Why weep you not to tlunk upon my wrongs 1 
Why pine not I, and die in this distress 1 

FirttJew. Why, Barabas, as hardly can we 
brook 
The cruel handling of ourselves in this : 
Thou seest they have taken half our goods. 

jBoro. Why did you yield to their extortion? 
You were a multitude, and I but one ; 
And of me only have they taken alL 

Firet Jew. Yet, brother Barabas, remember Job. 

BarcL What tell you me of Job? I wot his 
wealth 
Was written thus ; he had seven thousand sheep, 
Three thousand camels, and two hundred yoke 
Of labouring oxen, and five hundred 
She-asses : but for every one of those^ 
Had they been valu'd at indifierent rate, 
'I had at home, and in mine argosy, 
And other ships that came from Egypt last. 
As much as would have bought his beasts and 

him. 
And yet have kept enough to live upon ; 
So that not he, but I, may curse the day, 
Thy fatal birth-day, forlorn Barabas ; 

id henceforth wish for an eternal night, 
clouds of darkness may inclose my flesh* 

nd hide these extreme sorrows from mine eyes; 
'or only I have toil'd to inherit here 
The months of vanity, and loss of time, 
And painful nights, have been appointed me. 

See. Jew. Qood Barabas, be patient. 

Bora. Ay, I pray, leave me m my patience. You, 
that 
Were ne'er possess'd of wealth, are plees'd with 

want ; 

But give him liberty at least to mourn. 
That in a field, amidst his enemies, 
IDoth see his soldiers slain, himself disarm'd, 
jAnd knows no means of his recovery : 
Ay, let me sorrow for this sudden chance ; 
'Tis in the trouble of my spirit I speak : 
Great injuries are not so soon forgot. 

Firet Jew. Come, let us leave him; in his iroful 
mood 
Our words will but increase his ecstasy.* 

See. Jew. On, then : but, trust me, 'tis a misery 

• ecstcuiy] Equivalent here to— violent emotioa. " The 
word was anciently used to signify some degree of 
alienation of mind." Collieb (apud Dodaley's 0. P. y. 
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To see a man in Bach affliction. — 
Farewell, Bantbas. 

Barck Ay, fare you welL [Exeunt three Jews.* 
See the simplicity of these base slaves. 
Who, for the villains have no wit themselves, 
/Think me to be a senseless limip of clay, 
/That will with every water wash to dirt'l 
No, Barabas is bom to better chance, 
And fram'd of finer mould than common men, 
That measure naught but by the present time. 
A reaching thought will search his deepest wits, 
And cast with cunning for the time to come ; 
J>'or evils are apt to happen every day. 

BiUer Abigail. 
But whither wends my beauteous Abigail 1 
0, what has made my lovely daughter sad f 
What, woman 1 moan not for a little loss ; 
Thy father has enough in store for thee. 

Abig. Nor for myself, but agid Barabas, 
Father, for thee lamenteth Abigail : 
But I will learn to leave these fruitless tears ; 
And, urg*d thereto with my afflictions. 
With fierce exclaims run to the senate-house, 
And in the senate reprehend them all, 
And rent their hearts with tearing of my hair. 
Till they reduce f the wrongs done to my fitther. 

jBoro. No, Abigail ; things past recovery 
Are hardly cur d with exclamations : 
Be silent, daughter ; sufferance breeds ease, V 
And time may yield us an occasion. 
Which on the sudden cannot serve the turn. 
Besides, my girl, think me not all so fond X 
As negligently to forgo so much 
Without provision for thyself and me : 
Ten thousand portaguee,§ besides great pearls, 
Eich costly jewels, and stones infinite, 
Fearing the worst of this before it fell, 
I closely hid. 

Abig. Where, father? 

Bora, In my house, my girl. 

Abig. Then shall they ne'er be seen of Barabas; 
For they have seiz'd upon thy house and wares. 

Bara, But they will gi^e me leave oa^ moi@, 
I trow, 
To go bto my boufle. 

Abig, Thftt may they not f 
For there I left the governor pkcii>g nuiiH, 
Displacing me ; and of tlij bouae tht!y mean 

• E^eunl three /rtwj Oa tholr dqiarttire, the aceaa !■ 
frQppofi«d to be <;luiti|f«d to a, xthMst nuar the* houu of 
BftmbflH, 

f medHtt] If thQiighttioadla^, isequJTiUeDtto — repair. 
But qj, '"reareaa"! 

: ffiNii] "in. fwiiliih.'* Bkw> {flpud DodilBr'fl 0. i'.J» 

4 portoffiuw} Fonugtianr pM ooloi, so oallBd, 



To make a nunnery, where none but their own 

sect* 
Must enter in ; men generally barred. 

I Bam. My gold, my gold, and all my wealth im 
gone I — 
You partial heavens, have I deserv'd this plague f 
What, will you thus oppose me, luckless stars. 
To make me desperate in my poverty 1 
And, knowing me impatient in distress, 
Think me so mad as I will hang myself, 
I That I may vanish o'er the earth in air, 
I And leave no memory that e'er I wasi 
|| No, I will live ; nor loathe I this my life : 
And, since you leave me in the ocean thus 
To sink or swim, and put me to my shifts, 
I'll rouse my senses, and awake myselC — 
Daughter, I have it : thou perceiv'st the plight 
Wherein these Christians have oppressM me : 
Be rul'd by me, for in extremity 
We ought to make bar of no policy. 

Abig, Father, whate'er it be, to injure them 
That have so manifbstly wronged us. 
What will not Abigail attempt ? 

BaiM. Why, so. 
Then thus : thou told'st me they have tum'd my 

house 
Into a nunnery, and some nuns are there ? 

Abig. I did. 

BarcL Then, Abigail, there must my girl 
Entreat the abbess to be entertain'd. 

Abig. How ! as a nun? 
I Bara. Ay, daughter ; for religion \, 
bides many mischiefe from suspicion. 

Abig. Ay, but, fitther, they will suspect me 
tnere. 

Bara. Let 'em suspect ; but be thou so precise 
As they may think it done of holiness : 
Entreat 'em fair, and give them friendly speech. 
And seem to them as if thy sins were great, 
Till thou hast gotten to be entertain'd. 

Abig. Thus, father, shall I much dissemble. 

Bora. Tush ! 

JpAji giood disaemble that thou never mcan'st, f 

fAs first mean truth asd then diAi^mblo it i r^' 

A coQTiterfcit profoflaion is better | 

Thau unacen bypocriiiy. I 

Abig. Well, ffttber^ say I be entertain'd, 
Whit then shoU follow? 

Ifam, TUia abttll follow thott. 
There have I hid, close underneath the pLmk 
That niHB along the upper ohataber floor, 



V 



* i«0 " i.tf. fl«x. Sect rtud tfX were, In oiir jitialeat 
djtktanttc writer », uHd H^uouf moUily/' RsCD (a.pud 
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The gold and jewels which I kept for thee : — 
But here they come : be cunning, Abigail, 

Ahig, Then, &ther, go with me. 

JSara. No, Abigail, in this 
It is not neceflsary I be seen ; 
For I will seem offended with thee for^t : 
Be dose, my girl, for this must fetch my gold. 

[TVy retire. 

BnUr Friar Jaooho/ Fsiab Baritabdih^ Abbeu, 
and a Nun. 

Friar Jac, Sisters, 
We now are almost at the new-made nunnery. 

^66.t The better; for we love not to be seen : 
'Tis thirty winters long since some of us 
Did stray so far amongst the multitude. 

Friar Jac But, madam, this house 
And waters of this new-made nunnery 
Will much delight you. 

Abb. It may be so. — ^But who comes heret 

[Abigail eomeefonocwd. 

Abig, Grave abbess, and you happy virgins' 
guide. 
Pity the state of a distressed maid 1 

Abb, What art thou, daughter? 

Abig, The hopeless daughter of a hapless Jew, 
The Jew of Malta, wretched Barabas, 
Sometimes X the owner of a goodly house, 
Which they have now tum'd to a nunnery. 

Abb. Well, daughter, say, what is thy suit 
with us? 

Abig. Fearing the afflictions which my father 
feels 
Proceed from sin or want of &ith in us, 
I'd pass away my life in penitence. 
And be a novice in your nunnery. 
To make atonement for my labouring souL 

Friar Jac. No doubt, brother, but this pro- 
ceedeth of the spirit. 

Friar Bam, Ay, and of a moving spirit too, 
brother : but come, 
Let us entreat she may be entertain'd. 

Abb. Well, daughter, we admit you for a nun. 

Ahig. First let me as a novice learn to frame 
My solitary life to your strait laws, 
And let me lodge where I was wont to lie : 



• Enter Friar Jaamo, Ac] Old ed. " Enter three 
Fryara and two Nuns : " but assuredly only two Friars 
figure in this play. 

f Abb.] In the old ed. the prefix to this speech is 
"iNun," and to the next speech but one "Nun." 
That both 8i)eeche8 belong to the Abbev is quite 
evident 

t Sometinus] Equivalent here (as firequenUy in our 
early writers) to— Soinetime. 



I do not doubt, by your divine precepts 
And mine own industry, but to profit much. 
Bora* As much, I hope, as all I hid is worth. 

[Jiide. 
Ahb. Come, daughter, follow us. 
Bora, [coming forward] Why, how now, Abi- 
galll 
What mak'st thou 'mongst these hateful Chris- 
tians) 
I Friar Jac. Hinder her not, thou man of little 
' faith. 

For she has mortified herself. 
Bara. How 1 mortified 1 
Friar Jac. And is admitted to the sisterhood. 
Bara. Child of perdition, and thy father's 
shame 1 
What wilt thou do among these hateful fiends ? 
I charge thee on my blessing that thou leave 
These devils Und their damnM heresy I 
Abig. Father, forgive me — * 
Bara. Nay, back, Abigail, 
And think upon the jewels and the gold ; 
The board is markM thus that covers it — 

lAride to Abigail in a tokitper. 
Away, accursed, from thy &ther^s sight ! 

Friar Jac. Barabas, although thou art in mis- 
belief. 
And wilt not see thine own afflictions. 
Yet let thy daughter be no longer blind. 

Bara. Blind friar, I reck not thy persuasions, — 
The board is markM thus f that covers it — 

[Aside to Abigail in a vhitper. 
For I had rather die than see her thus. — 
Wilt thou forsake me too in my distress, 
SeducM daughter? — Gk), forget not. — % 

[Ande to her in a vkiiper. 
Becomes it Jews to be so credulous ) — 
To-morrow early I'll be at the door. — 

[Aside to her in a vhisper. 
No, come not at me; if thou wilt be damn'd, 
Forget me, see me not ; and so, be gone I — 
Farewell ; remember to-morrow morning. — 

[Aeide to her in a whieper. 
Out, out, thou wretch ! 

[SxUf on one Hde^ Ba&abas. Reeuntt on the other 
side, Friars, Abbess, Nun, and Abigail: 
and, as thep are going otrt, 

Enter Hathiab. 
Maih, Who's this ? fair Abigail, the rich Jew's 
daughter, 

* forgive me — ] Old ed. " giue me — ** I 

t thtu] After this word the old ed. has "f ",— to sig- I 

nity, perhaps, the motion which Barabas was to makey I 

here with his hand. jI > 

t forget not] Qy. "forget it nof* 
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Become a nun I her father's sudden fall 

Has humbled her, and brought her down to this : 

[Tut, she were fitter for a tale of love, 

iThan to be tir^d out with orisons ; 

lAnd better would she far become a bed, 

lEmbracM in a friendly lover's arms, 

I Than rise at midnight to a solemn mass. 

ShUt Lodowick. 
Lod. Why, how .now, Don Mathias! in a 

dump) 
McUh, Believe me^ noble Lodowick, I have 
seen 
The strangest sights in my opinion. 
That ever I beheld. 
Lod. What was't, I prithee ? 
Math, A fair young maid, scarce fourteen years 
of age, 
The sweetest flower in Cytherea's field. 



Cropt from the pleasures of the fruitful earth. 
And strangely metamorphos'd [to a] nun. 

Lod. But say, what was she ? 

Maih. Why, the rich Jew's daughter. 

Lod. What, Barabas, whose goods were lately 
seiz'dl 
Is she so fiair? 

Maih, And matchless beautiful, 
Ab, had you seen her, 'twould have moVd your 

heart, 
Though countermin'd with walls of brass, to love^ 
Or, at the least, to pity. 

Lod. An if she be so fair as you report, 
'Twere time well spent to go and visit her : 
How say you ? shall we 1 

Math. I must and will, sir ; there's no remedy. 

Lod. And so will I too, or it shall go hard. 
Farewell, Mathias. 

Math. Farewell, Lodowiok. [Bxewit teveroUy. 



ACT n. 



BidtT BAHABis, wUk a UghL^ 



Bora. Thus, like the sad-presaging raven, that 
tolls 
The sick man's passport in her hollow beak,t 
And in the shadow of the silent night 
Both shake contagion from her sable wings, 
Yex'd and tormented runs poor Barabas 
With fatal curses towards these Christians. 
The incertain pleasures of swift-footed time 
Have ta'en their flight, and left me in despair ; 
And of my former riches rests no more 
But bare remembrance ; like a soldier's scar, 
That has no further comfort for his maim. — 
Thou, that with a fiery pillar ledd'st 
The sons of Israel through the dismal shades, 
Light Abraham's ofibpring ; and direct the hand 



* Bnter Jkuraboi, vUh a ligJU] The scene is now before 
the house of Barabaa^ which has been turned into a 
nunneiy. 

t l%u$, Wte the nad-pruoffiing raiatn^ that tcUi 
The tick mofiCa pauport in her hoUow btak] Mr. Collier 
(SUt. qf Bnff. Dram, Poet. ilL 186) rsmarkB that these lines 
are dted (with some variation, and from memory, as the 
present play was not printed till 1638) in an epigram on 
T. Deloney, in Ouilpin's SkiaUtheia or Vu Bhadowe of 
JVtc(A,16i»,— 

" lAke to thefataU <minou» Rawn, tekUh tolls 
The tick num*t dWge wiOiin hie hoUo» beake. 
So ereiy papexvclothed post in Ponies 
To the^ Deloney, monzTiingly doth speake," Aa. 



Of Abigail this night t or let the day 
Turn to eternal darkness after this ! — 
No sleep can fiurten on my watchful eyes. 
Nor quiet enter my distempered thoughts, 
TiU I have answer of my Abigail 

F/Oer Abigail otove. 

Ahig. Now have I happily espied a time 
To search the plank my father did appoint; 
And here, behold, unseen, where I have foimd 
The gold, the pearls, and jewels, which he hid. 

£ara. Now I remember those old women's 
words. 
Who in my wealth would tell me winter's tales, 
And speak of spirits and ghosts that glide by 

night 
About the place where treasure hath been hid : 
And now methinks that I am one of those ; 
For, whilst I live, here lives my soul's sole 

hope, 
And, when I die, here shall my spirit walk. 

Abig. Now that my fiather's fortune were so 
good 
As but to be about this happy place ! 
'Tis not so happy : yet, when we parted last. 
He said he would attend me in the mom. 
Then, gentle Sleep, where'er his body rests, 
Qive charge to Morpheus that he may dream 
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A golden dream, and of* the Budden wake,t 
Come and receive the treasure I have fonnd. 

Bara. Bueno para todot ffU ganado noera:X 
As good go on, as sit so sadly thus. — 
But stay : what star shines yonder in the east}§ 
The loadstar of my life, if AbigaiL^- 
Who's there 1 

Ahig, Who's that t 

Bora* Peace, Abigail I 'tis I. 

Ahig. Then, father, here receive thy happiness. 

Bora, Hastthou'tl 

Abig. Here, [throws down hagi] Hastthou't? 
There's more, and more, and more. 

Barct. my girl, 
My gold, my fortune, my felicity, 
Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy; 
Welcome the first beginner of my bliss 1 
Abigail, Abigail, that I had thee here too ! 
Then my desires were fully satisfied : 
But I will practise thy enlargement thence : 
girl 1 gold! beauty! my bliss ! 

[ffugi ^ hofft. 

Abig, Father, it draweth towards midnight 
now. 
And 'bout this time the nuns begin to wake; 
To shun suspicion, therefore, let us part 

Bara, Farewell, my joy, and by my fingers 
take 
A kiss from him that sends it from his soul. 

[SxU Abigail a6o««. 
Now, Phoebus, ope £he eye-lids of the day, 
And, for the raven, wake the morning lark. 
That I may hover with her in the air. 
Singing o'er these, as she does o'er her young; 
Hermoao jlacer de los dineroi. || [ExiL 

Baler FxaiizzB^lf Habtik dkl Bosoo, Knights, and 
Officon. 

Fern, Now, captain, teU us whither thou art 
bound? 
Whence is thy ship that anchors in our road t 
And why thou cam'st ashore without our leave 1 

♦ o/] Le. on. 

t tpaJte] Old ed. "walke." 

X Bueno para todoe mi ganada no ara] Old ed. "Bim 
para todos, my ganadA no er." 

S Bra atay: what atcr ehine» yonder in (he ecMt, fto.] 
Bhalcespeare, it would aeeiA, recollected this passage, 
when he wrote, — 
" But, soft 1 what light through yonder window breaks^ 

It is the east| vad Juliet is the sun I '* 

Romeo and Jtdiet, act it sc. 2. 

H Hermoao placer de las dmenu] Old ed. "Honuoso 
Piarer, de les Denirch." 

^ Bnter Femete, dec.] The scene is the interior of the 
Gounoil-bousa. 



Bosoo, (Governor of Malta, hither am I bound; 
My ship, the Flying Dragon, is of Spain, 
And so am I ; Del Bosco is my name, 
Vice-admiral unto the Catholic King. 
First Knight, 'Tis true, my lord; therefore 

entreat* him welL 
Bosco, (hir fraught is Grecians, Turks, and 
Afric Moors ; 
For late upon the coast of Corsica, 
Because we vail'd not f to the Turkish t fioet. 
Their creeping galleys had us in the chase : 
But suddenly the wind began to rise. 
And then we lufTd and tack'd,§ and fought at ease : 
Some have we fir'd, and many have we sunk; 
But one amongst the rest became our prize : 
The captain's slain ; the rest remain our slaves. 
Of whom we would make sale in Malta here. 

Fern, Martin del Bosco, I have heard of thee : 
Welcome to Malta, and to all of us I 
But to admit a sale of these thy Turks, 
We may not, nay, we dare not give consent, 
By reason of a tributary league. 
First Knight. Del Bosco, as thou lov'st and 
honour'st us. 
Persuade our governor against the Turk : 
This truce we have is but in hope of gold. 
And with that sum he craves might we wage war. 
Bosco. Will knights of Malta be in league with 
Turks, 
And buy it basely too for sums of gold? 
My lord, remember that, to Europe's shame. 
The Christian Isle of Rhodes, from whence you 

came, 
Was lately lost, and you were stated |1 here 
To be at deadly enmity with Turks. 

Fern, Captain, we know it; but our force is 

smalL 
Bosco. What is the sum that Calymath requires ! 
Fern. A himdred thousand crowns. 
Bosco, My lord and king hath title to this isle. 
And he means quickly to expel you hence ; 
Therefore be rul'd by me, and keep the gold : 
I'll write unto his majesty for aid. 
And not depart until I see you free. 
Fern. On this condition shall thy Turks be 
sold. — 
Go, ofi&cers, and set them straight in show. — 

[Exeunt 0£Boer8. 



» entreat] Le. treat. 

t vaiTd not] " i.e. did not strike or lower our flags." 
Btbetens (apud Dodsley's 0. P.). 
t TurbiMh] Olded. "Spanish." 
i U/ff'd and taeVd] Old ed. "left, and fcooke." 
li stated] Le. estated, established, stationed. 
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B08CO, thou ahalt be Malta's general ; 

We and our warlike knights will follow thee 

Against these barbarous misbelieying Turks. 

Boteo, So shall you imitate those you snoceed; 
For, when their hideous force eniiron'd Rhodes^ 
Small though the number was that kept the 

town. 
They fought it outy and not a man surviVd 
To bring the hapless news to Christendom. 

Fern, So will we fight it out: oome, let's 
away. 
Proud daring Calymath, instead of gold, 
Well send thee bullets wrapt in smoke and fire : 
Chum tribute where thou wilt» we are resolv'd, — 
Honour is bought with blood, and not with gold. 

[AwuiK. 

Enter OfBcen *, with Ithamobs ami other BlaTes. 
FirU Off. This is the market-place; here let 
'em stand : 
Fear not their sale, for they'll be quickly bought. 
Sec. Off. ^yerj one's price is written on his 
back. 
And so much must they yield, or not be sold. 
Firtt Off. Here comes the Jew: had not his 
goods been seiz'd, 
He'd giye us present money for them alL 

Enier Baraba& 
Bwra. In spite of these swine-eating Christians, 
(Unchosen nation, never circumcis*d. 
Poor -villains, such as weref ne'er thought upon 
Till Titus and Vespasian conquer'd us,) 
Am I become as wealthy as I was. 
They hop'd my daughter would ha' been a nun ; 
But she's at home, and I have bought a house 
As great and fair as is the govemor^s : 
And there, in spite of Malta, will I dwell, 
Haying Femeze's hand; whose heart 111 have, 
Ay, and his son's too, or it shall go hard. 
I am not of the tribe of Leri, I, 
That can so soon forget an injury. 
We Jews can &wn like spaniels when we please ;. 
And when we grin we bite ; yet are our looks ' 
As innocent and harmless as a lamb's. 
I leam'd in Florence how to kiss my hand. 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog^ 
And duck as low as any bare-foot friar ; 
• Hoping to see them starve upon a stall. 
Or else be gathered for m our synagogue. 
That, when the ofifering-basin comes to me, 
Even for charity I may spit into't — 

* Elder Ciffijcert, fta] The scone being the market-place. 
I Poor viUavM, tuch <u vert] Old ed. " Such as poon 
viOainct were ", Ac 



Here comes Don Lodowick, the govemor^s son. 
One that I love for his good father's sake. 

Enter Lodowick. 

LocU I hear the wealthy Jew walkM this way : 
m seek him out, and so insinuate. 
That I may have a sight of Abigail, 
For Don Mathiaa tells me she is fair. 

JBara. Now will I shew myself to have more of 
the serpent than the dove; that ia, more knave 
than fooL [Aside. 

L9tL Tond' walks the Jew : now for £ur AbigalL 

Bora, Ay, ay, no doubt but she's at your 
command. [Atide. 

Lod, Barabas, thou know'st I am the governor's 
son. 

Bora, I would you were his fiither too, tor ! 
that's all the harm I wish you. — ^The slave looks 
like a hog's uheek new-singed. [Aside. 

Lod. Whither walk'st thou, Barabas 1 

JBariL No further : 'tis a custom held with us. 
That when we speak with Gentiles like to you. 
We turn into* the air to purge ourselves; 
For unto us the promise doth belong. 

Lod, Well, Barabas, canst help me to a 
diamond) 

£ara. 0, sir, your father had my diamonds : 
Yet I have one left that will serve your turn. — 
I mean my daughter ; but, ore he shall have her, 
111 sacrifice her on a pile of wood : 
I ha' the poison of the cityf for him. 
And the white leprosy. [Aside. 

Lod. What sparkle does it give without a foil 1 

JSara. The diamond that I talk of ne'er was 
foil'd:— 
But, when he touches it, it will be foil'd.— 4: 

[Aeide. 
Lord Lodowick, it sparkles bright and fair. 

Lod. Is it square or pointed) piny, let me 
know. • 

Bar<L Pointed it is, good sir, — ^but not for you. 

[Aside. 

Lod. I like it much the better. 

Sara. So do I too. 

Lod. How shews it by night ? 

£ara. Outshines Cynthia's rays : — 

You'll like it better tu o' nights than days. 

lAeUk. 
Lod. And what's the price 1 

Sara. Your life, an if you have it [Aside]. — 

my lord, 

* into] Le. unto : see note t> p. U. 
I eitjf} The preceding editon have not questioned this 
word, which I believe to be a misprint. 
tfoWdj^JUed, I e. defiled. 
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We will not jar about the price : come to my 

house, 
And I will give't your honour —with a vengeance. 

[Aride. 

Lod, No, Barabas, I will deserve it first. 

Bara, Qood sir, 
Your father has deeerv'd it at my hands, 
Who^ of mere charity and Christian ruth. 
To bring me to religious purity, 
And, as it were, in catechising sort. 
To make me mindful of my mortal sins, 
Against my will, and whether I would or no. 
Seized all I had, and thrust me out o* doors, 
And made my house a place for nuns most chaste. 

Lod, No doubt your soul shall reap the fruit 
of it. 

Bam, Ay, but, my lord, the harvest is far off : 
And yet I know the prayers of those nuns 
And holy friars, having money for their pains. 
Are wondrous ;--^and indeed do no man good ; — 

[AMe, 

And, seeing they are not idle, but still doing, 
'Tis likely they in time may reap some fruity 
I mean, in fullness of perfection. 

Lod, Qood Barabas, glance not at our holy 
nuns. 

Bam. No, but I do it through a burning zeal, — 
Hoping ere long to set the house a-fire ; 
For, though they do a while increase and multiply, 
111 have a saying to that nunnery. — • [Aside, 
As for the diamond, sir, I told you of. 
Come home, and there's no price shall make us 

part, 
Even for your honourable father's sake, — 
It shall go hard but I will see your death. — 

lAtidt. 
But now I must be gone to buy a slave. 

Lod, And, Barabas, I'll bear thee company. 

BarcL Com^ then ; here's the market-place. — 
WhaVs the price of this slave 1 two hundred 
crowns ! do the Turks weigh so much ? 

Firtt Off. Sir, that's his price. 

Bora, What, can he steal, that you demand so 
muchf 
Belike he has some new trick for a purse ; 



* m have a taying to that nunnery/] Compare Bamaby 
Sarnes's IHmls Charter, 1607 ; 
" Before I do this aeruioe, lie there, peece ; 

For I must have a taying to those bottels. He drinhdh. 

True stingo ; stingo, by mine honoiv. • • * 

I must hoMt a wying to you, sir, I must, though you 
be prouided for his Holines orvne mouth ; I will be bould 
to be the Popes taster by his loaue." Sig. K 8. 



An if he has, he is worth three hundred plates,* 
So that, being bought, the town-seal might be got 
To keep him for his life-time from the gallows : 
The sessions-day is critical to thieves. 
And few or none scape but by being puzg'd. 

Zed. Rat'st thou this Moor but at two hundred 
plates? 

Pint Off, No more, my lord. 

Bara. Why should this Turk be dearer than 
that Moor? 

Pitnt Off. Because he is young, and has mora 
qualities. 

Bara, What, hast the philosopher's stone? an 
thou hast, break my head with it, I'll forgive thee. 

Slane.f No, sir; I can cut and shave. 

Bara. Let me see, sirrah ; are you not an old 
shaver? 

Slave. Alas, sir, I am a very youth ! 

Bara. A youth ! Til buy you, and marry you 
to Lady Vanity^t if you do welL 

Slave, I will serve you, sir. 

Bara. Some wicked trick or other : it may be^ 
under colour of shaving, thou'lt cut my tliroat 
for my goods. Tell me, hast thou thy health 
well? 

Slave, Ay, passing welL 

Bara, So much the worse : I must have one 
that's sickly, an't be but for sparing victuals : 'tis 
not a stone of beef a-day will maintain you in 
these chops. — Let me see one that's somewhat 
leaner. 

First Off. Here's a leaner ; how like you him? 

Bar€k, Where wast thou bom ? 

Itha, In Thrace ,* brought up in Arabia. 

Bara. So much the better; thou art for my 
turn. 
An hundred crowns? I'll have him; there's 
the coin. \Gwe» moiMy. 

First Off. Then mark him, sir, and take him 
hence. 

Bara. Ay, mark him, you were best ; for this 
is he 



*pUUe»\ "i. e. pieces of silver money." Btkcvsnr (apad 
Dodsley's (?.P.).— Old ed. "plats." 

t Stave"] To the speeches of this Slave the old ed. \tm- 
fixes '*Itha.*' and "Ith.", oonfoundlng him with Itha- 
more. 
t Lady Vanity'\ So Jonson in his Pox, act U. sc. 8., 
" Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity, 
And be a dealer with the virtuous man," Ac. ; 

and in his DevU i* an An, act L sc. 1.,— 
"Satan. What Vice? 
Pvg, Why, any : Fraud, 
Or Covetousness, or Lady Vanity , 
Or old Iniquity." 
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That by my help shall do much villany. — 

lAtide. 
My lord, &rewelL — Come, Birrah ; you are min& — 
As for the diamond, it shall be yours : 
I pray, sir, be no stranger at my house ; 
All that I have shall be at your command. 

Bnttr Mathias and Kathabinb.^ 
Math. What make the Jew and Lodowick so 
private 1 
I feor me 'tis about fiedr AbigaiL [A tide, 

JBara. [to LoD.] Yonder comes Don Mathias; 
let us stay : f 
He loves my daughter, and she holds him dear ; 
But I have sworn to frustrate both their hopes. 
And be reveng'd upon the — governor. [Atide, 

[ExU LODOWJOK. 

Kaih^ This Moor is comeliest, is he not f speak, 

son. 
Math, No, this is the better, mother, view this 

well. 
Bara. Seem not to know me here before your 
mother, 
Lest she mistrust the match that is in hand : 
When you have brought her home^ come to my 

house; 
Think of me as thy father : son, fiurewelL 
McUh. But wherefore talk'd Don Lodowick with 

youl 
Bora. Tush, man ! we talk'd of diamonds, not 

of AbigaiL 
Kath. Tell me, Mathias, is not that the Jew ? 
£<tr€L As for the comment on the Maocabees, 
I have it, sir, and 'tis at your command. 
McUh. Yes, madam, and my talk with him 
was:}: 
About the borrowing of a book or two. 
Kath. Converse not with him; he is cast off 
from heaven. — 
Thou hast thy crowns, fellow. — Come, let's away. 
Math. Sirrah Jew, remember the book. 
SariL Marry, will I, sir. 

IBteunt Kathabihs and Mathias. 
Fint Off. Come, I have made a reasonable 
market ; let's away. 

[StewU OiSoen wUh Slavvs. 
Bora. Now let me know thy name, and there- 
withal 
Thy birth, condition, and profession. 



* Xatharine] Old ed. ** jtfa/^r."— The name of MathJoa'a 
mother wm, aa we afterwards learn, Katharine, 
t ttay] i.e. forbear, break off our converaation. 
Xwu] Qy. *<«cMbut"T 



*Itha, Faith, sir, my birth is but mean; my 
name's Ithamore; my profession what you 
please. 

B€uu, Hast thou no trade f then listen to my 
words, 
And I will teach [thee] that shall stick by thee : 
First, be thou void of these affections. 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear ; 
Be mov'd at nothing, see thou pity none, 
But to thyself smile when the Christians moan. 

Ith(L 0, brave, master 1* I worship your nosef 
for this. 

Bora. As for myself, I walk abroad o' nights. 
And kill sick people groaning under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells ; 
And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 
That I may, walking in my gallery. 
See 'em go pinion'd along by my door. 
Being young, I studied physic, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian ; 
There I enrich'd the priests with burials. 
And always kept the sexton's aims in ure t 
With digging graves and ringing dead men's 
And, after that» was I an engineer, {knells : 

And in the wars 'twixt France and Qermany, 
Under pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 
Slew Mend and enemy with my stratagems : 
Then, after thaty was I an usurer, 
And with extorting, cosening, forfeiting, 
And tricks belonging unto brukery, 
I fill'd the gaols with bankrupts in a year. 
And with young orphans planted hospitals ; 
And every moon made some or other mad, 
And now and then one hang himself for grie^ 
Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 
How I with interest tormented him. 
But mark how I am blest for plaguing them ; — 
I have as much coin as will buy the town. 
But tell me now, how hast thou spent thy time t 

Jtha. Faith, master. 
In setting Christian villages on fire. 
Chaining of eimuchs, binding galley-slaves. 
One time I was an hostler in an inn. 
And in the night-time secretly would I steal 



* 0, bravtf fiuuter] The modem editors strike out the 
oomma after " brave ", understandkifj^ that word as an 
epithet to " nuuter " : but compare what Ithamore 'says 
to Baraboa in act iv. : " That's brave, matter/* p. 166, first 
ool. 

t yonr note] An alluidon to the Isxge artificial nose, 
with which Barabas was represented on the stage. Boe 
the passage dted from W. Rowley's Search for Money , 
1609, in the AcwwU of Marlove and hit Writtngt. 

t we] Le. use, practice. 
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To travellen^ obamben, and there cut their 

throats : 
Once at Jenmlem, where the pilgrims kneel'd, 
I strewM powder on the marble stoneSi 
And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 
That I hare laugh'd a-good* to see the cripples 
Gk> limping home to Christendom on stilts. 
£ara. Why, this is something : make account 

of me 
As of thj fellow ; we are villains both; 
Both oircumcisM; we hate Christians both: 
Be true and secret ; thou shalt want no gold. 
But stand aside ; Here comes Don Lodowick. 

JBWir Lodowick. t 
LodL 0, Barabas, well met ; 
Where is the diamond you told me oft 
Bora, I haye it for you, sir : please you walk 
in with me. — 
What^ ho, Abigail 1 open the door, I say 1 

SiUer Abioail, wUk Utten. 
AUg. la good time, father; here are letters 



From Ormus, and the post stays here within. 
JBarck Qive me the letters. — ^Daughter, do you 
hear? 
Entertain Lodowick, the governor's son. 
With all the courtesy you can afford. 
Provided that you keep your maidenhead : 
Use him as if he were a Philistine ; 
Dissemble, swear, protest, vow love to him : t 
He is not of the seed of Abrahanu — 

[AHdetoher. 
I am a little busy, sir; pray, pardon me. — 
Abigail, bid him welcome for my sake. 
Ahig, For your sake and his own he's welcome 

hither. 
£ar€i. Daughter, a word more : kiss him, speak 
him fair, 
And like a cunning Jew so oast about, 
That ye be both made sure § ere you come out. 

[Atidt to ker, 
Ahig, father, Don Hathias is my love ! 
Beara, I know it : yet, I say, make love to him; 
Do, it is requisite it should be so. — 

[AiidM to her. 

* a-ffood\ **i.e. in good earnest. T<nU de ban.'* Rxcd 
(apud Dodsley's O.P.). 

t BnUr Lodomek] A change of Boene suiJpoBed herOp— 
to the outside of Banbas's house. 

t vow love to him] Old od. **vov> to loue 7um": but 
compare, in Barabas'a next speech but one. " And she 
voi0« love to Mm,** Ac. 

S vuuU ntrt] i.e. affianced. 



Nay, on my lire, it is my factor's hand ; 
But go you in, FU think upon the account. 

l&BeinU Abigail and Lodowiox into the houM, 
The account is made, for Lodovioo* dies. 
My factor sends me word a merohant's fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine : 
I weigh it thus much [mapping hitfingeni]l I 

have wealth enough; 
For now by this has he kiss'd Abigail, 
And she vows love to him, and he to her. 
As sure as heaven rain'd manna for the Jews^ 
So sure shall he and Don Mathiaa die : 
His fkther was my chiefest enemy. 

Alter Mathias. 
Whither goes Don Mathias ? stay a while. 
MtUh, Whither, but to my fiair love Abigul ? 
Bora, Thou knoVst, and heaven can witness 
it is truei, 
That I intend my daughter shall be thine. 
Math. Ay, Barabas, or else thou wrong'st me 

much. 
J9ara. 0, heaven forbid I should have such a 
thought ! 
Pardon me though I weep : the govemoi's son 
Will, whether I will or no, have Abigail ; 
He sends her letters, bracelets, jewels, rings. 
Math. Does she receive them t 
Ba/ra. She 1 no, Mathias, no^ but sends tliem 
back; 
And, when he comes, she locks herself up fast ; 
Yet through the key-hole will he talk to her. 
While she runs to the window, looking out 
When you should come and hale him from the 
door. 
Ma^. treacherous Lodowick f 
Bara. Even now, as I came home, he slipt me 
in. 
And I am sure he is with AbigaiL 
McUh, I '11 rouse him thence. 
Bora. Not for all Malta; therefore sheaifae 
your sword ; 
If you love me, no quarrels in my house ; 
But steal you in, and seem to see him not : 
I 'U give him such a warning ere he gpee^ 
As he shall have small hopes of AbigaiL 
Away, for here they come. 

Me-enter Lodowick and Abigail. 
Math. What, hand in handl I cannot suffer 
this. 

* Ludovico"^ Old od. "Lodowicke.**— In act 111. we have, 
*' I fear ahe knows— 'tis bo— of my device 
In Don Mathias' and Lodovko** deaths." p. 10S, sea 
ool. 
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£artu MathJM, as thou lov'rt me, not a word. 
Ma^ Well, let it pass; another time ahall 
■eiT& [JBxU into the home. 

Iiod, Barabas, is not that the widow's son 7 
JBara, Ay» and take heed, for he hath sworn 

your death. 
Lod» My death ! what, is the base-bom peasant 

madf 
Bora, Noyno; but happily* he stands in fear 
Of that which yon, I think, ne'er dream upon, — 
My daughter here, a paltry silly girl. 
LodL Why, loves she Don Mathiaa 1 
Barct, Both she not with her smiling answer 

you? 
Abig. He has my heart ; I smile against my 
wilL [Atide. 

Zod, Barabas, thou know*et I have loVd thy 

daughter long. 
Bora, And so has she done you, even from a 

chUd. 
Lod, And now I can no longer hold my 

mind. 
Barck Nor I the affection that I bear to you. 
Lod, This is thy diamond; tell me, shall I 

have iti 
Bora, Win it» and wear it ; it is yet unsoirdf 
O, but I know your loitiship would disdain 
To inarry with the daughter of a Jew : 
And yet 111 give her many a golden cross^ 
With Christian posies roimd about the ring. 
Lod, 'Tis not thy wealth, but her that I 
esteem; 
Yet crave I thy consent. 
Bam, And mine you have ; yet let me talk to 
her. — 
This offspring -of Cain, this Jebusite, 
That never tasted of the Passover, 
Nor e*er shall see the land of Canaan, 
Nor our Messias that is yet to come ; 
This gentle maggot, Lodowick, I mean. 
Must be deluded : let him have thy hand. 
But keep thy heart till Don Mathias comes. 

[Aside to her. 
Ahig. What, shall I be betroth'd to Lodowickl 
Barct, It's no sin to deceive a Christian ; 
For they themselves hold it a principle, 

« Aoppi^y] Le. haply. 

t untoiCd^ * ' Perhaps we ought to read ' unfoil'd ', con- 
sistently with what Barabas said of her before under the 
figure of a Jewel — 

' The diamond that I talk otfu^er vxufoiVd '." 
CoixiXB (apud Dodaley's 0. P.). But see that paaeage, 
p. 155, 8ee. col., and note !• 

t cro3t\ Le. piece of money (many coins being marked 
with a croBB on one side). 



Faith is not to be held with heretics : 
But all are heretics that are not Jews ; 
This follows well, and therefore, daughter, fear 
not — [Aside to h«r, 

1 have entreated her, and she will grant. 
Lod, Then, gentle Abigail, plight thy faith 

tome. 
Ahig, I cannot choose, seeing my father bids : 
Nothing but death shall part my love and m& 
Lod Now have I that for which my soul hath 

long'd. 
BarcL So have not I ; but yet I hope I shall. 

[Atide. 

Ahig. O wretched Abigail, what hast thou* 

donel [A tide, 

Lod, Why on the sudden is your colour 

changed t 
Ahig. I know not: but fEurewell; I must be 

gone. 
Bora. Stay her, but let her not speak one 

word more. 
lad. Mute o' the sadden! here's a sudden 

change. 
Ba/ra. 0, muse not at it; 'tis the Hebrews' 
guise. 
That maidens new-betroth'd should weep a 

while: 
Trouble her not ; sweet Lodowick, depart : 
She is thy wife, and thou shalt be mine heir. 

Lod. 0, ii't the custom 1 then I am resolv'd : t 
But rather let the brightsome heavens be dim. 
And nature's beauty cho)pe with stifling clouds. 
Than my fair Abigail should frown on me. — 
There comes the villain ; now I'll be reveng'd. 

Me-tnter Mathias. 

Bam, Be quiet, Lodowick ; it is enough 
That I have made thee sure to AbigaiL 

Lod. Well, let him go. [Exit 

Ba/ra. Well, but for me^ as you went in at 
doors 
You had been stabb'd : but not a word on'tnow; 
Here must no speeches pass, nor swords be 
drawn. 

Math. Suffer me, Barabas, but to follow him. 

Bora. No ; so shall I, if any hurt be done. 
Be made an accessary of your deeds : 
Revenge it on him when you meet him next 

Math. For this I'll have, his heart 

Bora. Do so. Lo, here I give thee Abigail ! 



•Mottl Olded. "thee." 
\re»cHvd'] "i.e. aatiafled,' 
O.P.), 



GiLCHBiarCapud Dodaley's 
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MaHL What greater gift can poor Mathias 
hayel 
Shall Lodomck rob me of so fiEdr a love 1 
My life ia not ao dear aa AbigaiL 
Bara. My heart nuBglYes me, fhat» to oross 
your love. 
He's with your mother; therefore after him. 
Math, Whai, is he gone unto my mother) 
Bora, Nay, if you will, stay till she oomes 

herself . 
Math, I cannot stay ; for, if my mother come, 
She'll die with griefl lExU. 
Ahig. I cannot take my leave of him for tears. 
Father, why have you thus inoens'd them both 1 
Bara, What's that to theel 
Ahig. ril make 'em friends again. 
Bara, You'll make 'em friends t are there not 
Jews enow in Ma1ta» 
But thou must dote upon a Christian % 
Ahig. I will have Don Mathias ; he is my love. 
Bara, Yes, you shall have him. — Go, put her in. 
Jtha. Ay, HI put her in. [PuU in Abigail. 
Bara. Now tell me, Ithamore, how lik'st thou 
thisl 


Itha. Faith, master, I think by this 
You purchase both their lives : is it not so? 

Itha. 0, master, that I might have a hand in 

this ! 
Bara. Ay, so thou shalt ; Hds thou must do the 
deed: 
Take this, and bear it to Mathias straight, 

iOioingaletttr. 

And tell him that it comes fh>m Lodowick. 

Itha. 'Tis poison'd, is it not 1 

Bara, No, no ; and yet it might be done that 
way: 
It is a challenge feign'd from Lodowick. 

Itha, Fear not; I will so set his heart a-fire. 
That he shall verily think it comes from him. 

Bara. I cannot choose but like thy readiness : 
Yet be not rash, but do it cunningly. 

Itha. As I behave myself in this, employ me 
hereafter. 

Bara, Away, then ! {ExU Ithamobb. 
So ; now will I go in to Lodowick, 
And, like a cunning spirit, feign some lie. 
Till I have set 'em both at enmity. [Exit 


ACT 

Enter Bbllamira.* 
BdL Since this town was besieged, my gain 
grows cold: 
The time has been, that but for one bare night 
A hundred ducats have been freely given ; 
But now against my will I must be chaste : 
And yet I know my beauty doth not fail. 
From Venioe merchants, and from Padua 
Were wont to come rare-witted gentlemen, 
Scholars I mean, leamM and liberal; 
And now, save PUia-Borza, oomes there none, 
And he is very seldom from my honse ; 
And here he comes. 

SnUr PiLiA-BoBiA. 

Pilia. Hold thee, wench, there's something 
for thee to spend. [I^tewing a bag of tilver. 

BeO. 'Tis silver; I disdain it 

PUia. Ay, but the Jew has gold, 
And I will have it, or it shall go hard. 


m. 

BelL Tell me, how cam'st thou by this! 

PUia. Faith, walking the back-lanes, through 
the gardens, I chanced to cast mine eye up to the 
Jew's counting-house, where I saw some bags of 
money, and in the night I dambered up with my 
hooks ; and, as I was taking my choice, I heard a 
rumbling in the house ; so I took only this, and 
run my way.— But here's the Jew's man. 

BdL Hide the bag. 

£nter Ithamobx. 

PUia, Look not towards hun, let's away. 
Zoons, what a looking thou keepest! thou'it 
betray's anon. 

Itha. 0, the sweetest face that ever I beheld 1 
I know she is a courtesan by her attire : now 
would I give a hundred of the Jew's crowns that 
I had such a concubine. 
Well, I have delivered the ohaUenge in such 

sort. 
As meet they will, and fighting die,— -brave 

sport 1 [Bxit, 


▼eranda or open portioo of her house (that the scone is 
not the interior of the house, is proyed by what follows). 
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JMer MATH1A& 
Math. ThiBisihe place:* now Abigail shall see 
Whether Mathiaa holds her dear or no. 

jBK«r LoDowicoL 
What» darea the villain write in such base terms? 

[Lookinff at a Utter, 
Lod, I did it ; and revenge it, if thou dar'st 1 

Ai<0r Barabab o&oml 
Bara, 0, bravely fought ! an4 yet they throat 
not home. 
Now, Lodovioo 1 1 now, Mathias ?— So ; 

iBothfalL 
So, now they have shew'd themselves to be tall 4: 
fellows. 
[Oiet wUhin] Part 'em, part 'em ! 
^aro. Ay, part 'em now they are dead. Fare- 
well, &rewell I [Sxit dbatfe, 

BtUer FntKXSs, Kathabikb, and Attendants. 
Fem, What sight is this 1 $ my Lodovioo || slain 1 
These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre-IT 
Kath, Who is this 9 my son Mathias slain 1 
Fern, Lodowick, hadst 'thou perish'd by the 
Turk, 
Wretched Femeae might have veng^d thy death f 
Kath, Thy son slew mine, and 1*11 revenge his 
death. 

* Bnter Matuia& 

Math. Thi* Ufhe plate, fto.] The scene is some part of 
the town, as Bambas appears "oAom;"— in the balcony 
of a hooMu (He stood, of coarse^ on what was termed 
the ixpper«ta(ire.) 
Old ed. thus ; 

" Bnter Mathiat. 
Math, This is the place, now Abigail shall see 
Whether Mathias holds her deare or no. 
Bntar Lodow. rtadmg. 
Math. What, dares the villain write in saoh base 

terms? 
lad. I did it, and reaenge it if thou dar'st" 
t Lodovieo'] Old ed. " Lodowioke.''--See note •, p. 158. 
I taO] l.e. bold, brave. 

i WJuU tight it this.'] Le. What a sight is this I Our 
early writers often omit the article In such exclamations : 
compare Shakespeare's Jrdiut Cteiar, act L so. 8, where 
Caeca says^ 

"Caasins, vhat nt^M Uthuf* 
(after which words the modem editors improperly retain 
the interrogation>point of the first fdloX 
I Lodwieo] Old ed. "Lodowicke." 
% That armt qfrnine ahatt be My tepuUhre'] So in Shake- 
•pMre's Third Part of King Henry F/., act iL se. 6, the 
Pather says to the dead Son whom he has killed in battle^ 
** Them arma qfttUne shall be thy winding-sheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, ehaU be thy aepulehre,**— 
Bnes, Isl me add, not to be found in The True Tragedie of 
iUeftard JhUx qf Torke, on which Shakespeare formed that 
play. 



Fern, Look, Katharine, lookl thy son gave 

mine these wounds. 
Kaih. 0, leave to grieve mel I am griev'd 

enough. 
Fern, 0, that my sighs oould turn to lively 
breath, 
And these my tears to blood, that he might live ! 
Kath, Who made them enemies f 
Fern, I know not; and that grieves me most 

of all. 
Kath, My son lov'd thine. 
Fern, And so did Lodowick htm. 
Kath, Lend me that weapon that did kill my 
son, 
And it shall murder me. 

Fern, Nay, madam, stay; that weapon was my 
BonX 
And on that rather should Femeae die. 
Kath. Hold ; let's inquire the causers of their 
deaths. 
That we may venge their blood upon their heads. / 
Fem, Then take them up^ and let them be 
interred ' 

Within one sacred monument of stone ; 
Upon which altar I will offer up 
My daily aacrifioe of sighs and tears, 
And with my prayers pierce impartial heavens, 
Till they [reveal] the causers of our smarts, 
Which forced their hands divide united hearts. 
Ck>me^ Katharine ; * our losses equal are ; 
Then of true grief let ua take equal ahare. 

[BxetuU with the bcdiee. 

JhUtr iTHAXoaa. t 
Itha, Why, was there ever seen such villany. 
So neatly plotted, and so well performed ? 
Both held in hand^t and flatly both beguU'd I 

Enter Abiqaiu 

Abig. Why, how now, Ithamore I why laugh'st 
thou sol 

Itha, mistress t ha, ha, ha! 

Abig, Why, what ail'st thou ? 

Itha, Q, my master ! 

Abig. Hal 

Itha. O nditreas, I have the bravest, gravest^ 
secret, subtle, bottle-nosed § knave to my master, 
that ever gentleman had ! 



* Xatharine^ Old ed. ''Katherina.** 

I Bnter Ithamore] The scene a room in the house of 
Barabas. 

t hdd in hand] i.e. kept in expectaUon, having their 
hopes flattered. 

i bottle-noeedl See note t. P- 1^7. 

M 
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Abig, Say, knATa, why rail'st upon my father 

thusi 
Ithet, 0, my master has the bravest policy ! 
Abig, Wherein 1 
Itha, Why, know you notl 
Abig, Why, no. 

Itha* Know yott not of Mathia[s'] and Don 
Lodowickfs] disaster t 

Abig. No : what was it ] 

Itha, Why, the devil invented a challenge, my 
master writ it, and I carried ity first to Lodowkk, 
and itnprimit to Mathia[8] ; 
And then they met, [and], as the story says^ 
In doleful wise they ended both their days. 

Abig. And was my fieither furtherer of their 
deaths? 

Itha. Am I Ithamore? 

Abig. Yes. 

liha. So sure did yonr father write, and I carry 
the challenge. 

Abig. Well, Ithamore, let me request thee this; 
Gk> to the new-madd nunnery, and inquire 
For any of the friars of Saint Jaques,* 
And say, I pray them oome and speak with me. 

Itha. I pray, mistress, will you answer me to 
one question ? 

Abig. Well, sirrah, what is*t1 

/Ma. A very feeling one : have not the nuns 
fine sport with the friars now and then f 

Abig. Qo to. Sirrah Sauce ! is this your ques- 
tion ? get ye gone. 

Itha, I will, forsooth, mistress. [ExiL 

Abig. Hard-hearted father, unkind Barabas 1 
Was this the pursuit of thy policy. 
To make me shew them fiivour severally. 
That by my favour they should both be slain \ 
Admit thou lov'dst not Lodowiok for his sire,t 
Yet Don Mathias ne'er offended thee : 
But thou wert set upon extreme revenge^ 
Because the prior dispoesess'd thee once. 
And couldst not venge it but upon his son ; 
Nor on his son but by Mathias* means ; 
Nor on ICathias but by murdering me : 
But I perceive there is no love on earth, 
Pity in Jews, nor piety in Turks. — 
But here comes cursed Ithamore with the finar. 

Re-enter Ithahorb with Fbiab ^Acoaa 
Friar Jac. Virgo, talve. 
Itha. When duck you 1 

• JajuM] Old ed, " laynes.*' 

t iin] Old ed. "sbme** (which. modemlBad to "sin ", 
the editors retain, among many other equally obvious 
errors of the old copy). 



Abig. Welcome, grave fHar. — Ithamore, be gone. 
{SxU Ithamobb. 
Enow, holy sir, I am bold to solicit thee. 
Friar Joe. Wherein? 

Abig. To get me be admitted for a nun. 

Fricur Joe. Why, Abigail, it is not yet long sinoe 
That I did labour thy admission, 
And then thou didst not like that holy life. 

Abig. Then were my thoughts so frail and un- 
confirm'd 
As* I was chain'd to follies of the world : 
But now experience, purchasM with grief. 
Has made me see the difference of things. 
My sinful soul, alas, hath pac'd too long 
The fatal labyrinth of misbelief. 
Far from the sun that gives eternal life I 

Friar Jac Who taught thee thisi 

Abig. The abbess of the house, 
Whose sealous admonition I embrace : 
0, therefore, Jacomo, let me be one. 
Although unworthy, of that sisterhood 1 

Friar Jac. Abigail, I will : but see thou change 
no more. 
For that will be most heavy to thy soul. 

Abig. That was my father's fiiult. 

Friar Joe. Thy father's i how? 

Abig. Nay, you shall pardon me. — Barabas^ 
Though thou deservest hardly at my hands. 
Yet never shall these lips bewray thy life ! [Atidc 

Friar Joe. Come, shall we go ? 

Abig. My duty waits on you. {Exeunt 

Snier BababaS,! reading a Utter. 

Bora, What, Abigail become a nun again 1 

False and unkind 1 what» hast thou lost thy 

father? 
And, all unknovm and unoonstrain'd of me^ 
Art thou again got to the nunneiy ? 
Now here she writes, and wills me to repent : 
Repentance! Spurca/ what pretendeth $ this? 
I fear she knows— 'tis so— of my device 
In Don Mathias' and Lodovioo's deaths : 
If so, 'tis time that it be seen into ; 
For she that varies from me in belief, 
Qives great presumption that she loves me not^ 
Or, loving, doth dislike of something done* — 
But who comes here? 



• J«]Olded."And." 

t Bder Barabeut} The aosne Is still within the houae of 
Bambaa { but aome time is auppoaed to hava elapaed 
since the preceding ooaferenoe between AUgaU and 
Friar Jafiomo. 

IprttendMi Equivalent to porUmddA: aa In our 
author'a Firet Book of Luean, " And which (a7 me) « 
pretendeth ill," &o. 
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AUer ITHAMOBS. 

Ifchamore, oome near ; 
Come near, my loYe ; come near, thy master's life. 
My trusty serranty nay, my second self; * 
For I haTe now no hope but even in thee, 
And on that hope my happiness is built. 
When saVst thou Abigail? 

JifAo. To-day. 

Bora. With whom? 

Itha, A friar. 

Barct. A friar I false villain, he hath done the 
deed. 

Itha. How, air t 

Bara. Why, made mine Abigail a nun. 

Ith€L That's no lie; for she sent me for him. 

BarcL unhappy day 1 
False, credulous, inconstant Abigail 1 
But let 'em go : and, Ithamore, from hence 
Ne'er shall she grieve me more with her disgrace; 
Ne'er shall she live to inherit aught of mine^ 
Be bless'd of me, nor oome within my gates. 
But perish underneath my bitter curse, 
like Cain by Adam for his brother's death. 

Itha, master — 

Bora, Ithamore, entreat not for her; I am 
mov'd, 
And she is hateful to my soul and me : 
And, less f thou yield to this that I entreat, 
I cannot think but that thou hat'st my life. 

Ith€L Who, I, master? why, 111 run to some 
rock, 
And throw myself headlong into the sea ; 
Why, I'll do any thing for your sweet sake. 

Bartk trusty Ithamore 1 no servant, but my 
friend I 
I here adopt thee for mine only heir : 
All that I have is thine when I am dead ; 
And, whilst I live, use half; spend as myself; 
Here, take my keys, — FU give 'em thee anon ; 
Go buy thee garments ; but thou shalt not want: 
Only know this, that thus thou art to do- 
But first go fetch me in the pot of rice 
That for our supper stands upon the fire. 

Itha. I hold my head, my master^s hungpry 
[Aside]^—l go, sir. [£xU. 

Bora. Thus every villain ambles after wealth, 
Although he ne'er be richer than in hope : — 
But, husht ! 

Re-^nter iTHAVoas vUh the pot. 
Itha. Here 'tis, master. 

*Ml/l Old ed. "life" (the compositor's eye having 
caught " life " in the imcedlag llne> 
yu$»] Oldod. << least" 



Bara. Well said,* Ithamore ! What, hast thou 
brought 
The ladle with thee too ? 

Itha. Tea, sir ; the proverb 8ay8,t he that eats 
with the devil had need of a long spoon ; I have 
brought yon a ladle. 

Baira. Very well, Ithamore; then now be 
secret; 
And, for thy sake, whom I so dearly love, 
Now shalt thou see the death of Abigail, 
That thou mayst freely live to be my heir. 

Itha. Why, master, will you poison her with a 
mess of rice>porridge1 that will preserve life, 
make her round and plump, and batten Z more 
than you are avrara 

Bara. Ay, but, Ithamore, seest thou this 1 
It is a precious powder that I bought 
Of an Italian, in Ancona, once, 
Whose operation is to bind, infect. 
And poison deeply, yet not appear 
In forty hours after it is ta'en. 

Itha, How, master? 

Bara, Thus, Ithamore : 
This even they use in Malta here, — 'tis call'd 
Saint Jaques' Even, — and then, I say, they use 
To send their alms unto the nunneries : 
Among the rest, bear this, and set it there : 
There's a dark entry where they take it in. 
Where they must neither see the messenger, 
Nor make inquiry who hath sent it them. 

Itha. How so? 

Bara, Belike there is some ceremony in't. 
There, Ithamore, must thou go place this pot : § 
Stay ; let me spice it first. 

Itha. Pray, do, and let me help you, master. 
Pray, let me taste first 

Bara, Prithee, do. [IthaMOBB tastes.] What 
8ay*st thou now? 

Itha, Troth, master, I'm loath such a pot of 
pottage should be spoiled. 

Bara. Peace, Ithamore ! 'tis better so than 

spar'd. [PtUt the powder inio the pot. 

Assure thyself thou shalt have broth by the 

eye: II 
My purse, my cofifer, and myself is thine. 



• WM Mid\ See note », p. 69. 

t the proverb MjfM, be.] A proverb u old m Chauoer's 
time : see the Squiera TaU, v. 10916, ed. Tyrwhitt. 

t baitml i.e. fatten. 

§ pot] Old ed. " plot." 

II thou shaU have broth fry the ejfe] "Perhaps he means 
—thou shalt gee how the broth that is designed for thee 
is made, that no mischievous ingredients enter its oom- 
poeition. The passage Is, however, obscure." Stbbvxns 
(apud Dodsley's 0. P.).—*' By the eye" seems to be equi- 

M 2 
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Jtha. Well, master, I go. 

Bara. Stay ; fint let me stir it, Ithamore. 
As fatal be it to her as the draught 
Of which great Alexander drunk, and died ; 
And with her let it work like Borgia's wine, 
Whereof his sire the Pope wns poisonM ! 
In few,* the blood of Hydra, Lema'a bane, 
The juice of hebon,f and Cocytus* breath. 
And all the poisons of the Stygian pool. 
Break from the fiery kingdom, and in this 
Vomit your yenom, and envenom her 
That, like a fiend, hath left her father thus 1 

Itka. What a blessing has he given't J wns ever 
pot' of rioe-porridge so sauced! [Ande], — What 
shall I do with it t 

BarcL my sweet Ithamore, go set it down ; 
And come again so soon as thou hast done, 
For I have other business for thee. 

/(Ao. Here's a drench to poison a whole stable 
of Flanders mares : 111 carry*t to the nuns with 
a powder. 

Bara. And the horse-pestilence to boot : away ! 

Itha. I am gone : 
Faj me my wages, for my work is done. 

iSxUwUhl^tpot, 

Bant. Til pay thee with a vengeance, Ithamore ! 

Snter WsaanoK, t MAami Dn. Boeoo^ Knigfata^ 
aiui Basso. 

Fm-n, Welcome, great basso : § how Cares Oaly- 
math! 
What wind daves you thus into Halta-road 7 
Bat. The wind that bloweth all the world 
besides. 
Desire of gold. 

Fern. Desire of gold, great sir f 
That's to be gotten in the Western Inde : 
In Malta are no golden minerals. 

Talent to-nn sbundanoe. Gompsre Ttu Creed of Piers 
Ploughman : 

*' Grey grete-heded quenes 
With gold &y the eifflun." 

v. 1«7, ed. Wright (who 
hflfl no note on the expreeaion): and Beauniont and 
Fletcher's Kniffht qf the Bwninff PeetU, act 11. ac. 2 ; 
*' here's money and gold bifth*efe,mj boy." In Fletcher's 
BeffganT Bueh, act iU. se. 1, we find, *' Gome, English beer, 
hostess, English beer by ^AeMZy/" 

* In few] L e. in a few words, in short 

t hebon] i.e. ebony, which was formerly sappoeed to bo 
a deadly poison. 

t Enter Femezet &c.] The scene is the interior of the 
ConncO'house. 

I ba$$o\ Old ed. « Bashaws ** (the printer having added 
an « by mistake), and in the preceding stage-direction, 
and in the fifth speech x>f this scene, ** Bashaw " : but in 
an earlier scene (see p. 148, first col.) we have " bassoes ** 
(and see our author's Taniburiainef'paubii). 



Bat. To you of Malta thus saith Galymath ^ 
The time you took for respite is at hand 
For the performance of your promise pass'd ; 
And for the tribute-money I am sent. 

Fern. Basso, in brief, shalt have no tribute 
here, 
Nor shall the heathens live upon our spoil : 
First will we raze the dty-waUs ourselves. 
Lay waste the island, hew the temples down. 
And, shipping off our goods to Sicily, 
Open an entrance for the wasteful sea. 
Whose billows, beating the resistless banks,* 
Shall overflow it with their refluence. 

B<u. Well, governor, since thou hast broke the 
league 
By flat denial of the promis'd tribute. 
Talk not of razing down your clty.walls ; 
You shall not need trouble yourselves so fiar. 
For Selim Galymath shall come himself 
And with brass bullets batter down your towers. 
And turn proud Malta to a wilderness. 
For these intolerable wrongs of yours : 
And so, farewell. 

Fern. FarewelL [ExUBaaao, 

And now, you men of Malta, look about, 
And let's provide to welcome Galymath : 
Glose your port-cuUis, chaige your basiliskSyf 
And, as you profitably take up arms, 
So now courageously encounter them, 
For by this answer broken is the league, 
And naught is to be look'd for now but wars, 
And naught to us more welcome is than wars. 

[BxetmL 

Enter Fbiab Jjloomo t cmd Fbias Baiutabdinb. 
Friar Jae. brother, brother, all the nuns are 
sick, 
And physic will not help them f they must die. 
Friar Bam. The abbess sent for me to be 
confess'd : 
0, what a sad confession will there be 1 

Friar Jae. And so did fair Maria send for me : 
ni to her lodging; hereabouts she lies. [Exit. 

Enter Abigail. 
Friar Bam. What, all dead, save only Abigail ! 
Abig. And I shall die too, for I feel death 
coming. 
Where is the ftmr that oonvers'd with me ?§ 



* the reristleee banke] Le. the banks not able to resist. 

t baeOieke} Bee note U P- ^. 

} Enter Friar Jacomo, in.} Scene, the interior of the 
Nunnery. 

I eanveni'd with tne] She alludes to her oonTeraat&oa 
with Jacomo, p. 162, sec. col. 
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Friar Bam. 0, he is gone to lee the other 
nuns. 

Abig, I Bent for him; but, aeeing you are 
oome^ 
Be you my ghostly &ther : and first know, 
That in this house I liv'd religiously, 
Chaste, and derout, much sorrowing for my sins ; 
But, ere I came — 

Friar JBam. What then? 

Abig. I did offend high heayen so giievously 
As I am almost desperate for my sins ; 
And one offence torments me more than alL 
Tou knew Mathias and Don Lodowickl 

Friar Bam, Tes; what of them? 

Ahig. My &ther did contract me to 'em both ; 
First to Don Lodowick : him I never lov'd ; 
M athias was the man that I held dear. 
And for his sake did I become a nun. 

Friar Bam, So : say how was their end 1 

Abig, Both, jealous of my love, envied* each 
other ; 
And by my fitther^s practice^t- which is there 

[CHt>e$vriHng. 
Set down at large, the gallants were both slain. 

Friar Bam. 0, monstrous viUany 1 

Abig. To work my peace, this I confess to thee : 
Reveal it not ; for then my &ther dies. 

Friar Bam, Enow that confession must not be 
reveal'd ; 



The canon-law forbids it, and the priest 
That makes it known, being degraded first, 
Shall be condemned, and then sent to the fire. 

Abig, So I have heard ; pray, therefore, keep 
it dose. 
Death seiseth on my heart r ah, gentle friar. 
Convert my father that he may be sav*d. 
And witness that I die a Christian 1 [IHes. 

Friar Bam, Ay, and a virgin too ; that grieves 
me most. 
But I must to the Jew, and exclaim on him, 
And make him stand in fear of me. 



Kt-mUr Frxas JAooica 

Friar Jac, brother, all the nuns are dead 1 

let's buiy them. 
Friar Bam, First help to bury this ; then go 
with me. 
And help me to ezdaim against the Jew. 
Friar Joe. Why, what has he done ? 
Friar Bam, A thing that makes me tremble 

to unfold. 
Friar Jac. What, has he crucified a ehildf * 
Friar Bam, No, but a worse thing : 'twas told 
me in shrift ; 
Thou know'st 'tis death, an if it be reveal'd. 
Come, let's away. [Eceunt. 



ACT IV. 



^. 



JSnter Barabab X and Itbamobs. SdU within, 
Bara, There is no music to $ a Christian's 
knell: 
How sweet the bells ring, now the nuns are dead, 
That sound at other times like tinkers' pans 1 
I was afraid the poison had not wrought, 
Or, though it wrought, it would have done no 

good. 
For every year they swell, and yet they live ; 
Now all are dead, not one remains alive. 

Itha. That's brave, master : but think you it 
will not be known ! 

Bora, How can it, if we two be secret 1 

• entUd^ Le. hated. 

t praetiee] i.e. artftil oontrivanca, stratagem. 
I SnUr Bcaraba*, fto.J Soeooe a street. 
I to\ Whloh the Editor of 1836 doUberately altered to 
" like," meanB—oompared to^ in compariaou of, 



liha. For my part, faar you not 
Bara, I'd cut thy throat, if I did. 
liha. And reason too. 
But here's a royal monastery hard by ; 
Qood master, let me poison all the monks. 
Bara, Thou shalt not need; for, now the nuns 
are dead, 
Theyll die with grief. 
Itha, Do you not sorrow for your daughter's 

death? 
Bara, No, but I grieve because she liv'd so 
long. 

• crwiJUd a e^iU] A crime with which the Jews were 
often charged. "Tovey, in his Anglia Jvdaicat has 
given the several instanoee which are upon record of 
these charges against the Jews; which he obseryos they 
were never accused of, but at such times as the king was 
manifestly in great want of money." RasD (apod 
Dedsley's 0. P.), 
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An Hebrew bom, and would beoome a Christian : 
Ca2SO* diaholo I 

Itha, Look, look, maater; here oome two re- 
ligiotia caterpillars. 

SlUer Fbiar Jaoomo and Fbiar Bi.RiiARDiifx. 
Bora. I smelt 'em ere they came. 
/Mo. Qod-a-merqy, nose ! f Come^ let's begone. 
Friar Bam, Stay, wicked Jew; repent* I say, 

and stay. 
Friar Jac Thou hast offended, therefore must 

be damn'd. 
Bora, I fear they know we sent the poison'd 

broth. 
Itha, And so do I, matter; therefore speak 'em 

fair. 

Friar Bam» Barabas, thou hast 

Friar Jac Ay, that thou hast 

Bara. True, I have money; what though I 

have? 

Friar Bam, Thou art a 

Friar Jac. Ay, that thou art, a 

Bara, What needs all thisi I know I am a Jew. 

Friar Bam, Thy daughter 

Friar Jae, Ay, thy daughter 

Bara, O, speak not of her I then I die with 

grief. 

Friar Bam, Remember that 

Friar Jae. Ay, remember that 

Bara. I must needs say that I have been a 

great usurer. 

Friar Bam, Thou hsst committed 

Bara, Fornication : but that was in another 

country; 
And besides, the wench is dead. 
Friar Bam. Ay, but, Barabas, 
Remembtfr Mathias and Don Lodowick. 
^aro. Why, what of them 1 
Friar Bam. I will not say that by a forged 
challenge they met. 
Bara. She has confess'd, and we are both 

undone. 
My bosom inmate 1 X but I must dissemble. — 

[AiUie to Ithahobs. 
holy friars, the burden of my sins 
Lie heavy § on my soul I then, pray you, tell me, 

• Ouzo] Old ed. "Catho."— See Plorio's Worlde i^ 
Worda (Ital. and EngL Diet.) ed. 1608, in v.~**A petty 
oath, a cant exclamation, genexfdly expressive, among 
the Italian populace, who have it constantly in their 
mouth, of defiance or contempt.'* Gifford's note on 
Jonson's WorU^ ii. 48. 

t note] Bee note f, p. 157. 

X inmaU] Oldod. *Mnraatcfl." 

I the Inirden of my $ifu 

lU heavy, Ac] One of the modem editors altered "Lie*' 



Wt not too late now to turn Christian 1 
I have been zealous in the Jewish faith. 
Hard-hearted to the poor, a covetous wretch, 
That would for lucre's sake have sold my soul ; 
A hundred for a hundred I have ta*en ; 
And now for stora of wealth may I compare 
With all the Jews in HalU : but what is wealth) 
I am a Jew, and therefore am I lost. 
Would penance serve [to atone] for this my sin, 
I oould afford to whip myself to death, — 

Itha, And so oould I; but penance will not 
serve. 

.Bora. To fast, to pray, and wear a shirt of iiair. 
And on my knees creep to Jerusalem. 
Cellars of wine, and eollars * full of wheat, 
Warehouses stuff*d with spices and with drugs, 
Whole chests of gold in bullion and in coin, 
Besides, I know not how much weight in pearl 
Orient and round, have I within my house; 
At Alexandria merchandise untold ; t 
But yesterday two ships went from this town. 
Their voyage will be worth ten thousand crowns ; 
In Florence, Yenice, Antwerp, London, Seville, 
Frankfort, Lubeck, Moscow, and where not, 
Have I debts owing ; and, in most of these, 
Great sums of money lying in the banco ; 
All this m give to some religious house. 
So I may be baptis'd, and live therein. 

Friar Jac. good Barabas, come to our house 1 

Friar Bam, 0, no, good Barabas, come to our 
house I 
And, Barabas, you know 

Betra. I know that I have highly sinn'd : 
Ton shall convert me, you shall have all my 
wealth. 

l^riar Jae. Barabas, their laws are strict t 

Bara, I know they are; and I will be with you. 

Friar Bank They wear no shirts, and they go 
bare-foot too. 

Bara. Then 'tis not for me ; and I am resolv'd 
You shall confess me, and have all my goods. 

Friar Jae, Good Barabas, come to me. 

Bara. You see I answer him, and yet he stays; 
Bid him away, and go you home with me. 

Friar Jae. Ill be with you to-night 

Bara, Come to my house at one o*clock this 
night 

to ''Lies" : but examples of similar phraAeolr^y.— of a 
nominatiTe singular followed by a plural verb whon a 
plural genitive interveneis—are oomraon in our early 
writers ; see notes on Beaumont and Fletcher's WoHct^ 
vol. V. 7, 94, voL ix. 185, ed. Dyoe. 

* «oCarv]"i.e. lofts, garrets." Stkbvemb (apud Dods- 
ley's 0. P.). 

t VMtoUri L e. unoDunted— Old ed. ** vnsold." 
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Friar Jac, Toa hear your answer, and you may 

be gone. 
Friar Bam, Why, go, get you away. 
Friar Joe. I will not go for thee. 
Friar Bam. Not ) then 1*11 make thee go. 
Friar Jog. How ! dost call me rogue 1 

Itha. Fart 'em, master, part 'em. 
Bara, This is mere frailty : brethren, be eon- 
tent— 
Friar Bamardine, go you with Ithamore : 
You know my mind ; ]et me alone with him. 
Friar Jac Why does he go to thy house I let 

him be gone.* 
Bara. I'll give him something, and so stop his 
mouth. 

[Exit ITHAM OBK tfUk FaiAB BaKWAXDIVS. 

I never heard of any man but he 
Malign'd the order of the Jacobins : 
But do you think that I believe Ins words f 
Why, brother, you converted Abigail ; 
And I am bound in charity to requite it. 
And so I will. Jacomo, fail not, but come. 

Friar Jac But, Barabas, who shall be your 
godfsahers? 
For presently you shall be shriv'd. 

Bara, Harry, the Turkf shall be one of my 
godfathers. 
But not a word to any of your ooventj 

FHar Jac I warrant thee, Barabas. [Exit 

Bara. So, now the fear is past, and I am safe; 
For he that shriv'd her is within my house : 
What» if I murder'd him ere Jaoomo comes 1 
Now I have such a plot for both thehr lives, 
As never Jew nor Christian knew the like : 
One tum'd my daughter, therefore he shall die ; 
The other knows enough to have my life. 
Therefore 'tis not requisite he should live.§ 



• Bara. ThitUmenfraiUy : bretkrm, he eotUaU.^ 
Friar Bamarditu, ffo ycu with liham^r* : 
Tou know mif mind ; let me aloru with kim. 

Friar Jac. Why doa he go to thy houu t let him be ffone] 
Old ed. thuB ; 

" Bar. This is meere fraQtj, bfrethren, be content. 
Fryur Bamardine goe you with Ithimore. 

Ith. Ton know my mind, let me alone with him ; 
Why does he goe to thy house, let him begone." 

t the Twrk] "Meaning Ithamore." Collibb (apud 
Dodsley's 0. P.). Compare the last line but one of 
Barabas's next speech. 

X eoventl L e. oonvent. 

I Thertfore *tie not reqm$it€ he ahould Hve] Lest the 
xtsader should suspect that the author wrote, 

** Therefore 'tis requisite he should not live," 
I may observe that we have tiad before (p. 152, first ool.) 
a similar form of expression,— 

*' It is not necessary I be seen." 



But are not both these wise men, to suppose 
That I will leave my house, my goods, and all, 
To fast and be well whipti I'll none of that 
Now, Friar Bamardine, I come to you : 
I'll feast you, lodge you, give you fair * words. 
And, after that, I and my trusty TuHl — 
No more, but so : it must and shall be done.t 

Bnier Ithamobs. 

Ithamore, tell me, is the friar asleep ? 

Jtha. Yes ; and I know not what the reason is, 
Do what I can, he will not strip himself^ 
Nor go to bed, but sleeps in his own clothes : 
I fear me he mistrusts what we intend. 

Bara, No ; 'tis an order which the friars use : 
Yet» if he knew our meanings, could he scape? 
Itha, No, none can hear him, cry he neTer so 

loud. 
Bara, Why, true ; therefore did I place him 
there : 
The other chambers open towards the street 
Itha. Ton loiter, master; wherefore stay we 
thus! 
0, how I long to see him shake his heels 1 

Bara. Come on, sirrah : 
Off with your girdle ; make a handsome noose. — 
[ITHAMOKB taJeee qfhit girdle, and tiet a nooee on U. 

Friar, awake It: 

[They put the nooae round the Yriai^B neek. 

Friar Bam. What) do you mean to strangle 

mel 
Jtha, Yes, 'cause you use to confess. 
Bara> Blame not us, but the proverb, — Confess 
and be hanged. — Poll hard. 
Friar Bam, What, will you have § my life ? 
Bara. Pull bard, I say. — You would have had 

my goods. 
JthcL Ay, and our lives too: — therefore pull 
amain. [Theif atrangU the Friar. 

'Tis neatly done, sir ; here's no print at all. 
Bara, Then is it as it should be. Take him 

up. 
Itha. Nay, master, be ruled by me a little. 
[Taka the body, $ets it upright against the vail, 
and put* a 'staff in its haruL] So, let him lean 
upon his staff; excellent 1 he stands as if he were 
begging of bacon. 



* /atr] Bee note |. p. 16. 

t thaJl be done] Here a change of scene is supposed, to 
the interior of Barabas's house. 

t Friar, awake] Here, most probably. Barabas drew a 
curtain, and discovered the sloopiug Friar. 

f have] Olded. "saue." 
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Bara. Who would not think but that this friar 

Uv'd? 
What time o' night is't now, sweet Ithamorel 
Itha, Towards one*. 
Bara. Then will not Jacomo be long from 

henoe. [ExewnL 

Snter Vbiab Jacomo. t 
Friar Jac, This is the hour wherein I shall 
proceed ;t 

happy hour, wherein I shall oonyert 

An infidel, and bring his gold into our treasury ! 

But soft 1 Ib not this Bamardine 1 it is ; 

And, understanding I should come this way. 

Stands here o* purpose, meaning me some wrong, 

And intercept my going to the Jew. — 

Barnardlne ! 

Wilt thou not speak f thou think'st I see thee not ; 

Away, I'd wish thee, and let me go by : 

No, wUt thou not ? nay, then, 111 force my way ; 

And, see, a staff stands ready for the purpose. 

As thou lik'st that, stop me another time 1 

{Take* the Haff, and strikn down the bodp. 

Snter Bababas and Ithamobb. 
Bara, Why, how now, Jacomo 1 what hast thou 

done? 
JPriar Joe, Why, stricken him that would have 

struck at me. 
Bora. Who is iti Bamardine 1 now, out, alas, 
he is slain t 

IthcL. Ay, master, he's slain; look how his 
brains drop out on's§ nose. 

I^nar Jac, Good sirs, I have done*t : but no- 
body knows it but you two; I may escape. 

Bara, So might my man and I hang with you 
for company. 
Jtha, No ; let us bear him to the magistrates. 
Friar Jac Good Barabas, let me go. 
Bar<$. No, pardon me; the law must have bis 
course : 

1 must be foro'd to give in evidence. 
That, being importun d by this Bamardine 



• What time o' nii^ it't now, tweet Ithamore f 
ITBA. Tx^arde (mi\ Might be adduced, among other 
pamages, to shew that the modern editors are right when 
they print in Shakeapeare'e King John, act iii. so. 3, 
«* If the midnight beU 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy ear of night" 4 c 
t Enter Friar Jaeomo] The scene is now before Barabaa'a 
house,— the audience having had to euppoee that the body 
of Bamardine, which Ithamore had set upright, was 
standing outside the door. 

t proceed] Seems to be used here aa equivalent to— 
succeed. 
I on't] Le. of his. 



To be a Christian, I shut him out. 

And there he sate : now I, to keep my word. 

And give my goods and substance to your house, 

Was up thus early, with intent to go 

Unto your friary, because you stay'd. 

Itha. Fie upon 'eml master, will you turn 
Christian, when holy friars turn devils and 
murder one another \ 

Bara, No; for this example TVL remain a Jew: 
Heaven bless me ! what, a friar a murderer ! 
When shall you see a Jew commit the like? 

Itha. Why, a Turk could ha' done no more. 

Bara. To-morrow is the sessions; you shall 
to it- 
Come, Ithamore, lef s help to take him hence. 

Friar Jac, Villains, I am a sacred person; 
touch me not 

Bara. The law shall touch you; well but lead 
you, we: 
'Las, I could weep at your calamity ! — 
Take in the staff too, for that must be shown : 
Law wills that each particular be known. 

[BxennL 

Snter Bbllamiba * and Pzua-Bobza. 

BeU, Pilia-Borza, didst thou meet with Itha- 
more? 

PUia. I did. 

BeU. And didst thou deliver my letter? 

PUia. I did. 

Bell. And what thinkest thou) will he come 1 

Pilia, I think so : and yet I cannot tell ; for, 
at the reading of the letter, he looked like a man 
of another world. 

Bdi. Why sol 

Pilia, That such a base slave as he should be 
saluted by such a tallf man as I am, from such a 
beautiful dame as you. 

BdL And what said he ? 

PUia, Not a wise word ; only gave me a nod, 
as who should say, ** Is it even so 1 " and so I left 
him, being driven to a non-plus at the critical 
aspect of my terrible countenance. 

BeU. And where didst meet him ? 

PUia. Upon mine own free-hold, within forty 
foot of the gallows, conning his neck-verse,t I 

* Snter BdUmira, JKS.] The scene, as in p. 160, a 
veranda or open portico of Bollamira's house. 

t tail] Which our early dramatists generally use in the 
sense of— bold, brave (see note t. P- 101X ^ here perhaps 
equivalent to— handsome. ('TaUor semely." Prompt. 
Parv. ed. 1490.) 

I nfek^ver»e] i.e. the verse (generally the beginning of 
the 51st Psalm, Mieerere nui, iic) read by a criminal to 
entitle him to benefit of cleigy. 
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tttka a, looldnK of* m frvra csBcutioB ; wliom I ^ 
aloted with aa old honpoo profferiiw Arfic ciH < 




Iduu I Bever knew a man take lua deafth ao 
patiantly aa thia friar ; ho waa laady to leap off 
ere tlio halter waa aboot hie ne^ ; and, when 
the hangman had pot on hia hempen tippe^ he 
made each baate to hia pimyefa, aa if he had had 
another can to aerve. Well, go whither he 
wiU, ni be none of hia followerB in haate : and, 
now I think on% going to the esecation, a f^ow 
met me with a mnadiatoea^ like a raTen'a wing, 
and ft di^gger with a hiU like a warming-pan ; and 
he gave me a letter from one Kadam Bellamira, 
minting me in such aort aa if he had meant to 
make ekan mj boota with hia lipa; the elleei 
waa, that I aboold oome to her honae: I wonder 
what the xeaaon ia ; it may be ahe aeea mora in 
me than I can find in myaelf ; for ahe writea 
further, that ahe lorea me ever aince ahe saw me; 
and who would not requite auch Ioto I Here'a 
her houae ; and here ahe oomea ; and now would 
I were gone 1 I am not worthy to look upon her. 

PUia. Thia is the gentleman you writ to. 

Itheu Gentleman! he flonta me: what gentry 
can be in a poor Turk of tanpenoe?§ FU be 
gone. [Agfde. 

BdL Is't not a Bweet-&ced youth. Filial 

lihBL Again, sweet youth I [iifuie.]— Did not 
you, air, bring the aweet youth a letter? 

PiUo. I did, lir, and from this gentlewoman, 
who, as myaelf and the reat of the fronily, atand 
or fall at your aervioe. 

jBeU. Though woman's modeety should hale 
me back, 
I can withhold no longer : welcome, sweet loye. 

Itha, l)ow am I clean, or rather foully, out of 
the way. [ilndc. 



♦ ^] La. on. 

t cxerruij Le. aermon, preaching, 
t wi<A a iiiiwdbalof*] Le. with ft {Mir of mustachioe. The 
modem edlton print "tnM mostachioe," and "wia a 
mustachios " : but compare, — 
"My TuBkes more stiffe than are a Gate mtMrAoloet.** 
& Rowley's VMt Spanuk Soldier, 1634, aig. C. 
" Hia crow-black niuehatot*.'* 
T»«Jtadfc AwJb,— Middleton'B Works, v. 516, ed. Dyeo. 
I Turk of tenpenoe] An expresdon not unfrequently 
oaed 1:>y our early writers. So Taylor In some verses on 
Ooriat; 

•* That if he had a Turke oftenpence bin," Ac. 

Workn, p. 62. ed. 1630. 
And see note on Middleton's Workt, ill. 489, ed. Dyce. 



BdL Whither ao aoon I 

Jtkm. rilgoatealaaaiemOB^frwnmy ] 
to make me h a nd s ome [Amd€\ — Plray, pardon 
ma ; I mnai go aee a ship diacharged. 

BdL Gsnat thon be ao unkind to leaTe me 
th«? 

PQmm. Am ya did but know how she loves 
yoa,air! 

Itkm. Nay, I care not how mueh she loTrea mei 
— Sweet BeUamii% would I had my maattt-^a 
wealth for thy sake! 

Ptftc. And you eaa have it» air^ an if you 
pleaae. 

likA. If 'twere above ground, I oould, and 
would have it ; but he hidea and buriea it up, aa 
partridgea do their egga, under the earth. 

PUml And ift't not poosible to find it out? 

Kka, By no meana poosibleL 

JBteO. What shall we do with this base villain, 
then ! [Adde to Pilia-Boua« 

iWo. Let me alone; do but you speak him 
frir.— [Addt to htr. 

But you know* some aecrets of the Jew, 
Which, if they were reveal'd, would do him 
harm. 

Jika. Ay, and such as — go to, no more ! Ill 
make himf send me half he haa, and glad he 
aeapes ao too: FU write unto him; we'll have 
money straight 

PUia, Send for a hundred crowns at least 

likcL Ten hundred thousand crowns. — 
[wriha^r] ifdftor BairabaM,— 

Pilia, Write not 80 submissively, but threaten- 
ing hitn^ 

lUUL [wrUing] Sirrah Borabat, 9tnd «M • 
htmdred enfwna. 

PUitL Put in two hundred at least 

Itha. [iffriUng] I charge thee aend me three Aim- 
dred bp ihie hearer, amd thie ehaU be y<mr warramt: 
ifyoa do nol—no aiore, Uii so. 

Pilia, Tell him you will confess. 

Itha. [wriiifig\ Otherwiee VU eonfe» o/t— 
Vanish, and return in a twinklei 

PiUa, Let me alone ; Til use him in his kind. 

Itha, Hang him, Jew ! 

[BxU PxuA-BoMi. wiih ih* UUtr, 

• you, know] Qy. " you kMW, sir,**? 
t ra make Aim, Ac] Old ed. thus : 

" ru moAtf him ttnd mit half k* Am, Jt glad hi tcapm 
90 too. 
Pen and Inke : 

rUwriU vnto Aim, ve'U Kcnu mony itrail.'' 
There can be no doubt that the words " Fen and Inke" 
were a direction to the property-man to have those artl- 
dea on the stage. 
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Bell. Now, gentle Ithamore, lie in my lap. — 
Where are my maids ? provide a cunning* ban- 
quet; 
Send to the merchant, bid him bring me silks ; 
Shall Ithamore, my love, go in such rags 1 

Ithii. And bid the jeweller come hither too. 

Bell. I hare no husband; sweet, Fll marry thee. 

IllM. Content: but we will leave this paltry 
land. 
And sail fix»m henoe to Greece, to lovely 

Qreece; — ' 
111 be thy Jason, thou my golden fleece ; — 
Where painted carpets o'er the meads are hurl'd. 
And Bacehui^ vineyards overspread the world ; 
Where woods and forests go in goodly green ; — 
ril be Adonis, thou shalt be Love's Queen ; — 
The meads, the orehards, and the primrose-lanes, 
Instead of sedge and reed, bear sugar-canes : 
Thou in those groves, by Dis above, 
Shalt live with me, and be my lovct 

BdL Whither will I not go with gentle lth»- 
morel 

Be-mter Pilia-Borza. 

Ithck How now 1 hast thou the gold ! 

PUia. Yes. 

Itha. But came it freely ? did the oow give 
down her milk freely t 

PiUa. At reading of the letter, he stared and 
stamped, and turned aside : I took him by the 
beard,^ and looked upon him thus ; told him he 
were best to send it : then he hugged and em- 
braced me. 

Jthti. Rather for fear than love. 

PtZto. Then, like a Jew, he laughed and jeered, 
and told me he loved me for your sake, and said 
what a faithful servant you had been. 

Itha. The more villain he to keep me thus : 
here's goodly 'parel, is there not I 

Pilia, To einclude, he gave me ten crowns. 

[Ddlven the money to Ithakors. 

Itha, But ten ? I'll not leave him worth a g^y 
groat Qive me a ream of paper : we'll have a 
kingdom of gold for^t.§ 

• cvaadng] i.e. skilftilly prepared.— Old ed. "nmnlng." 
(The iMid» are supposed to hear their mistress' orders 
wUhin.) 

t Shall live with me, and he my love] A line, slightly 
▼ariod. of Marlowe's well-known song. In the preceding 
line, the absurdity of *'by Dis above" ia, of course, 
intentional. 

t 6«ord] Old ed. "sterd." 

I Give me a ream oj paper : w*H have a kingdom of gcUd 
for't] A quibble. Realm was frequently written ream: 
and frequently (aa the following passages shewX even 



Pilia. Write for five hundred crowns. 

Itha. [wrUing] Sirrah Jew, at you love yow 
life, tend ms Jive hundred crowns, and give the 
bearer a hundred. — Tell him I must have't. 

Pilia. I warrant, your worship shall have't. 

Itha. And, if he ask why I demand so much, 
tell him I scorn to write a line under a hundred 
crowns. 

Pilia. You'd make a rich poet, sir. I am 
gone. . [Exit toith the letter. 

Ithet. Take thou the money ; spend it for my 
sake. 

Bdl. 'Tis not thy money, but thyself I weigh : 
Thus Bellamira esteems of gold ; 

[Tkrovfs it adde. 
But thus of thee. [Kietet Aim. 

IthtL That kiss again 1 — She runs division* of 
my lips. What an eye she casts on me I it 
twinkles like a star. [A tide, 

JBell. Come, my dear love, let's in and sleep 
together. 

Itha. 0, that ten thousand nights were put in 
one, that we might sleep seven years together 
afore we wake I 

Bell. Come, amorous wag, first banquet, and 
then sleep. [ExeunL 

Snter BAAASAS,t reading a letter. 
Bara, Barabatf tend me three hundred crowns ; — 
Plain Barabas 1 0, that wicked courtezan ! 
He was not wont to call me Barabas ; — 
Ordtel wiU confess /—ay, there it goes : 
But, if I get him, coupe de gorge for thai 
He sent a shaggy, tatter'd,^ staring slave, 

when the former spelling was given, the I was not 

sounded; 
*' Vpon the siluer bosome of the atreame 
First gan (aire Themis shake her amber locks. 
Whom all the Nimphs that waight on Neptunear«cUms 
Attended from the hoUowe of the rocks." 

Lodge's SeiOaei Metamorphtme, Ac. 1589, Kg. A S. 
" How he may surest stablish his new oonquerd rtaims. 
How of his glorle fardost to derine the etreame.*' 

A Heringe Tayle, tc 1608, 8ig. D S. 
"Learchus slew his brother for the crowne ; 
8o did Cambyaes fearing much the dreame; 
Antiochus, of infamous renowne, 
His brother slew, to rule alone the reahne." 

Hirovr for Magietraiea, p. 78. ed. 1810. 
*rvn§ diviiitm] "A musical term [of very common 

occurrence].'' Stxkvkms (apud I>od.4oy's 0. P.). 
t BnUer Barabas] The scene certainly seems to be now 

the interior of Barabas's house, notwithstanding what he 

presently says to Pilia-Borza (p. 171, sec. coLX " Pray. 

when, sir, shall I see you at my house f " 
I tatter'd] Old ed. " totter'd " : but in a passage of our 

author's Mvard the Second the two earliest 4tos have 

"laUer'd robes":— and yet Reed in a note on that 
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That, when he speaka, draws out his grisly beard. 
And winds it twice or thrice about his ear ; 
Whose &oe has been a grind-stone for men's 

swords ; 
His hands are hack'd, some fingers cut quite off; 
Who, when he speaks, grunts like a hog, and 

looks 
Like one that is employ'd in catzery* 
And cross-biting ; f such a rogue 
As is the husband to a hundred whores ; 
And I by him must send three hundred crowns. 
Well, my hope is, he will not stay there still ; 
And, when he comee — 0, that he were bu^ here t 

AiUr PnjA-BoBZA. 

PUitL Jew, I must ha' more gold. 

Bara. Why, want'st thou any of thy tale 14: 

Pilia, Ko ; but three hundred will not serve 
his turn. 

Bora. Kot serve his turn, sir 1 

Pilia. No, sir ; and therefore I must have five 
hundred more. 

JBara, I'll rather 

Pilia. 0, good words, sir, and send it you 
were best I see, there's his letter. [Oivet letter. 

Bora, Might he not as well come as send? 
pray, bid him come and fetch it : what he writes 
for you,! yd shall haye straight. 

PUia. Ay, and the rest too, or else— 

Bora. I must make this villain away [At%de\. 
— Please you dine with me, sir— and you shall 
be most heartily poisoned. [Atide. 

PUia. No, God-a-mercy. Shall I have these 
crowns* 

Bora, I cannot do it ; I have lost my keys. 

Pilia. 0, if that be all, I can pick ope your 
locks. 

Bara. Or climb up to my counting-house win- 
dow : you know my meaning. 

PUiti. I know enough, and therefore talk not 
to me of your counting-house. The gold ! or 
know, Jew, it is in my power to baufc thee. 

panage (apud Dodsley's Old Plays^ where the reading of 
the third 4to, "tottered robes", is followed) boldly 
declares that "in every writer of this period the word 
was spelt tottered *' I The truth is, it was spelt some- 
times one way, sometimes the other. 

* eaizery] L e. cheating, roguery. It is formed ttom 
calm (eaggo, see note *, p. 166), which our early writers 
used, not only as an exclamation, but as an opprobrious 
term. 

t croee-biHnff] i.e. swindling (a cant term).— Something 
has dropt out here. 

t tale] Le. reckoning. 

I tekat he writee/or you] Le. the hundred orowns to be 
given to the bearer : see p. 170, sec. ooL 



Bara. I am betray'd. — [Aeide. 

Tia not five hundred crowns that I esteem; 
I am not mov'd at that : this angers me, 
That he, who knows I love him as myself, 
Should write in this imperious vein. Why, sir, 
Tou know I have no child, and unto whom 
Should I leave all, but unto Ithamore ? 

Pilici, Here's many words, but no crowns : the 
crowns 1 

Bara, Commend me to Imn, sir, most humbly. 
And unto your good mistress as unknown. 

PiUa. Speak, shall I have 'em, sirl 

Bara. Sir, here they are. — [Oives money. 

0^ that I should port* with so much gold ! — 

[Aeide. 
Here, take 'em, fellow, with as good a will- 
As I would see thee hang'd [Aeide], 0, love 

stops my breath t 
Never lov'd man servant as I do Ithamore. 

PUia. I know it, sir. • 

Bara, Pray, when, air, shall I see you at my 
house? 

Pilia. Soon enough to your cost, sir. Fare 
you well, • [Exit. 

Bara. Nay, to thine own coat, villain, if thou 
oom'st I 
Was ever Jew tormented as I am ? 
To have a shag-rag knave to come [force from 

me] 
Three hundred crowns, and then five hundred 

crowns 1 
Well ; I must seek a means to ridf 'em all. 
And presently ; for in his villany 
He will tell all he knows, and I shall die for't. 
I have it : 

I will in some disguise go see the slave, 
Aud how the villain revels with my gold. [Exit, 

Enter Bbllaxika,! Ithamob^ and Pilza-Bobcju 

BeU. I'll pledge thee, love, and therefore drink 

it off: 
Itha* Say*st thou me so ? have at it 1 and do 

you hear 1 [Whiepert to her, 

BeU, Go to, it shall be so. 
Itha. Of § that condition I will drink it up : 
Here's to thee. 
Bill, il Nay, Til have all or none. - 



• Jeh4>Hidpart] Qy. "/e'er «fco«Wj>ar<" f 

t rid] Le. dospat^ destroy. 

X Enter BeUamira, Ac.] They are supposed to be sitting 
in a veranda or open portico of BeUamira's house : see 
note * p. 168. 

I Q/l i. e. on. 

D l?«M.]01ded. "PIL** 
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Itha. There, if thou lov^st me, do not leave a 
drop. 

BdL Love thee ! fill me three glasses. 

Itha, Three and fifty dozen : I'll pledge thee. 

Pilia. Knavely spoke, and like a knight-at-arms. 

Jthct, Hey, Rwo OatlUitMO / * a man's a man. 

BdL Now to the Jew. 

Itka. Ha 1 to the Jew ; and send me money het 
were beet. 

Pilia. What wouldst thou do, if he should 
send thee none 1 

liha. Do nothing : but I know what I know ; 
he's a murderer. 

BtU. I had not thought he had been so brave 
a man. 

Itha, You knew Mathias and the govemor^s 
son ; he and I killed 'em both, and yet never 
touched 'em. 

Pdia, 0, bravely done 1 

Iimi. I carried the broth thftt poisoned the 
nuns; and he and I, snide hand too UaX, 
strangled a friar.^ 

BeU. You two alone T 

Ilka, We two ; and 'twaa never known, nor 
never shall be for me. 

PUia, This shall with me unto the governor. 
[Atidtto Bmlulmoui. 

BdL And fit it should : but first let's ha' more 

gold. — [AMt to PiLIA-BORZA. 

Come, gentle Ithamore, lie in my lap. 



* Rivo OuMiano] The origin of this BuoohanaliAn 

ezclamfttion has not been disoovered. Rivo generally is 

used alone ; but» among passs^ies parallel to that of our 

tezt^ is the following one (which has been often cited),— 

' * And Rym wiU he cry and CiutiU too. " 

Looke abouA T<m, 1000, sig. L. 4. 
A writer in Th* Wettmintter Review, vol zliU. 68, thinks 
that it "is a misprint for Rieo-coMtManOt meaning a 
Spaniard belonging to the class of rico« htmlbrett and the 
phrase therefore is— 

* Hey, mMi Ciojfilian, a man's a man ! ' 
'I can pledge like a man and drink like a man, my 
worfAy TrojcM ; ' as some of our ftrce^writers would say." 
But tho frequent occurrence of Rivo in various authors 
proves that it is woe a misprint. 

t A«]01ded.*'you". 

t and he a/nd /, anide Kani too fad^ itrtmgUd a friar\ 
There is surely some corruption here. Steevens (apud 
Dodsley'a 0. P.) proposes to read **haMd to fist". GU- 
christ (iMd) observes, **a snide is a nortii-country word 
for a noose, and when a person is hanged, they say he is 
snicled." Bee too, in v. SniekU, Porby's Foe. of Baet 
AngliOy and the Craveik DtoJeee.— The Rev. J. Uitford 
proposes the following (very violent) alteration of this 



" Itha. I carried the broth that poisoned the nuns ; 
and he and I — 
PUia. Two hands snickle-fiuBt— 
Wta. Strangled a friar. " 



Itha, Love me little, love me long : let music 
rumble, 
Whilst I in thy incony* lap do tumble. 

Alter Barabas, diegideedae a French musieiaa, with a 
lute, and a noMyajr in hii hat. 

BdL A French musician ! — Come, let's hear 
your skill. 

Bara, Must tuna my lute for sound, twang, 
twang, first. 

Itha, Wilt drink. Frenchman 1 here's to thee 
with a Pox on this drunken hiccup ! 

.Bora. Gramercy, monsieur. 

Bdl^ Prithee, Pilia-Boraa, bid the fiddler give 
me the posy in his hat there. 

PUia. Sirrah, you must give my mistress your 
posy. 

Bara, A voire oommandemeiU, madame. 

[Oiving noaegajf. 

BdL How sweety my Ithamore, the flowers 
smell I 

Itha, Like thy breath, sweetheart; no violet 
like 'em. 

Pilia. Fob 1 methinks they stink like a holly- 
hock, t 

Bara. So, now I am reveng'd upon 'em all: 
The scent thereof was death ; I poison'd it 

lAHde. 

Itha, Play, fiddler, or 111 cut your cat's guts 
into chitterlings. 

Bara. Pardonna moi, be no in tune yet : so, 
now, now all be in. 

Itha, Give him a crown, and fiU me out more 
wine. 

Pilia, There's two crowns for thee : play. 

[^vtn^ montjf, 

Bara. How liberally the villain gives me mine 

own gold I [Atide, and then plctjft, 

Pilia. Methinks he fingers very well. 

.Bara. So did you when you stole my gold. 

[Aeide. 
Pilia, How swift he runs ! 

Bara. You run swifter when you threw my 
gold out of my window. {Aside. 

BdL Musician, hast been in Malta long f 

.fiara. Two, three, four month, madam. 

Itha. Dost not know a Jew, one Barabas 7 

Bara. Very mush : monsieur, you no be his 
mani 

PUia, His man t 

Itha, I scorn the peasant : tell him so. 



• inconyl le. fine, pretty, delicate.— Old ed. "incoomy." 
t thejf itink Wee a hoUyhock] " This flower, however, has 

no oflensive smelL'* STSXVBirs (apud Dodaley's 0. P.). 

Its odour resembles that of the poppy. 
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Batta, Ha knows it already. [Ande. 

Itha, Tis a strango thing of that Jew, he liyes 
upon pickled graashoppers and sauced mush- 
rooms.* 

Bora. What a slave's this 1 the governor feeds 
not as I do. {Atide. 

liha. He never pat on dean shirt since he was 
drcumcised. 

Bora, rascal 1 I change myself twice 
a-day. [Ande. 

ItKtL The hat he wears, Judas leffc under the 
elder when he hanged himself .f 

Bora. 'Twas sent me for a present from the 
Great Cham. [Aaide. 

PUia, A nasty:^ slave he is. — ^Whither now, 
fiddler t 



Barn, Pardwinet tMi, montieur; me* be no 
well. 

PUia. Farewell, fiddler [SxU Barabas.] One 
letter more to the Jew. 

BdL Prithee^ sweet love, one more, and write 
it sharp. 

Itha, No, 1 11 send by word of mouth now. 
•^Bid him deliver thee a thousand crowns, by the 
same token that the nuns loved rice, that Friar 
Bamardine slept in his own clothes ; any of 'em 
will do it 

PUia. Let me alone to nrge it, now I know 
the meaning. 

Itha, The meaning has a meaning. Come, 
let's in : 
To undo a Jew is charity, and not sin. [BxeunL 



ACT V. 



Alter FBBnsn^l Knights, Hkxns del Bosoo^ amd 
Offioen. 

Fern, Now, gentlemen, betake you to your 
arms, 
And see that Malta be well fortified ; 
And it behoves you to be resolute ; 
For Calymath, having hover'd here so long, 
Will win the town, or die before the walls. 
JPirtt Knighi. And die he shall ; for we will 
never yield. 

SiUer BxLLAMiBA and Piua-Bobza. 
BdL 0, bring us to the governor ! 
Fern, Away with her I she is a courtezan. 
Bdl. Whate'er I am, yet^ governor, hear me 
speak : 



*mu*kroomi\ For this word (as, indeed, for most 
worda) our early writors had no fixed spelling. Here 
the old ed. has "Miuihrambs": and in our author's 
Mvard the Second^ the 4tos have " muahnimp.'* 

t Wider tk« dder vhm hi hangtd Mtiu^} That Judas 
hanged himself on an elder-tree, was a popular legend. 
Nay, the -very tree was exhibited to the curious in Sir 
John Mandeville's days : *' And fiwte by, is sit the Tree 
of Eldre, that Judas henge him self upon, for despeyt 
that he hadde, whan he solde and betrayed oure Lorde." 
Foioffe and TravaUt^ Ac p. 118. ed. 1785. But, aooording 
to Fulci, Judas had recourse to a carob-tree : 
"Era di sopra a la fonte unearrvbbio, 
VatHmr, «i diet, vvt t'impieed Giuda,** &0. 

Jiorga/nU Mlaff. C xxv. at. 77. 

tfwiKy] Olded. "masty." 

I BiUer Femaet Ac] Scene, the interior of the Coundl- 



I bring thee news by whom thy son was slain : 
Mathias did it not ; it vras the Jew. 
Pilia, Who, besides the slaughter of these 
gentlemen, 
Poison'd his own daughter and the nuns, 
Straogled a friar, and I know not what 
Mischief beside. 

Fern, Had we but proof of this 

Bell, Strong proo( my lord : his man's now at 
my lodging, 
That was his agent; he'll confess it all. 
Fern. Go fetch himf straight [Exeunt Officers]. 
I always fear'd that Jew. 

JU-enier Officers vUh Barabas and Ithamob& 
Bora, m go alone; dogs, do not hale me 

thus. 
Itha, Nor me neither ; I cannot out-run you, 
constable. — O, my belly I 
Bora. One dram of powder more bad made 
all sure: 
What a damn'd slave was I ! [Aside. 

Fern. Make fires, heat irons, let the rack be 

fetch'd. 
Fir^KnighL Nay, stay, my lord; 't may be 

he will confess. 
Bora, Confess ! what mean you, lords f who 
should confess 1 



• UK] Olded. "we", 
t Am]Qy. "'em"! 
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Fern. Thou and thy Turk ; 'twas you that slew 

my Bon. 
likck. Guilty, my lord, 1 confoM. Tour son 
and Mathias were both contracted unto Abigail : 
[he] forged a counterfeit challenge. 
Bora, Who carried that challeogel 
liha. I carried it» I confess ; but who writ it f 
marry, even he that strangled Barnardine, poisoned 
the nuns and his own daughter. 
Pern. Away with him t lus sight is death to 

me. 
Bora, For what, you men of Malta 1 hear me 
speak. 
She is a oourtesm, and he a thief^ 
And he my bondman : let me have law ; 
For none of this can prejudice my life. 
Pern. Once mors, away with him 1 — You shall 

have law. 
Bara. Devils, do your worst ! — ^Ifll] live in 
spite of you. — [AMe, 

As these have spoke, so be it to their souls ! — 
I hope the poison'd flowers will work anon. 

[Atide. 
[BxevaU Officen wiih Babaaab and IrHAHOBl ; 
BiLLAMUU, and, Piua-Bobza. 

Enter Eathabuvs. 

KcUh. Was my Mathias murder'd by the Jew ? 
Femeze, 'twas thy son that murder'd him. 

Pern, Be patient, gentle madam : it was he ; 
He forged the daring challenge made them 
fight 
Kaih. Where is the Jewf where is that mur- 
derer 1 
Pern. In prison, till the law has pass'd on hiuL 

Kt-etOer First Officer. 

Pint Off. My lord, the courtezan and her man 

are dead ; 
So is the Turk and Barabas the Jew. 
Pern. Dead ! 
Pirei O/. Dead, my lord, and here they bring 

his body, 
^ofco. This sudden death of his is very 

strange. 

Ke-enter Officers, carrying Barabas a$ dead. 

Pern. Wonder not at it) sir ; the heavens are 
just; 
Their deaths were like their lives ; then think 

not. of *em. — 
Since they are dead, let them be buried : 
For the Jew's body, throw that o'er the walls, 



To be a prey for vultures and wild beasts.' — 
So, now away and fortify the town. 

IBxemU aU, kaving Bababas an thefioor.* 
Baira. [rieing] What, all alone ! well fare, 
sleepy drink \ 
m be reveng'd on this accursed town ; 
For by my means Calymath shall enter iu : 
I'll help to slay their children and their wives^ 
To fire the churches, pull their houses down. 
Take my goods too, and seize upon my lands. 
I hope to see the governor a slave. 
And, rowing in a galley, whipt to death. 

JMer Caltkath, Bassoes^t and Turks. 

Caly, Whom have we there ? a spy I 

Bora. Tee, my good lord, one that can spy a 
place 
Where you may enter, and surprize the town : 
My name is Barabas ; I am a Jew. 

Caly. Art thou that Jew whose goods we heard 
were sold • 

For tribute-money \ 

Bora. The very same, my lord : 
And since that time they have hir'd a ftlave, my 

man, 
To accuse me of a thousand villanies : 
I was imprisoned, but scap'd their hands. 

Caly. Didst break prison) 

Barek. No, no : 
I drank of poppy and cold mandrake juice ; 
And being asleep, belike they thought me dead. 
And threw me o'er the walls : bo, or how else, 
The Jew is here, and rests at your command. 

Caly. 'Twas bravely done : but tell me, Bara- 
bas, 
Canst thou, as thou rcport'st, make Malta ours 1 

Bam. Fear not, my lord ; for here, against the 
trench, it: 
The rock is hollow, and of purpose digg'd, 
To make a passage for the running streams 
And common channels§ of the city. 
Now, whilst you give assault unto the walls, 
ril lead five hundred soldiei-s through the vault, 
And rise with them i' the middle of the town, 



• Bxemd alt, leaving Baraha* an the floor] Here the 
audience were to suppose tbat Barabas had been thrown 
over the walls, and that the stage now represented the 
outside of the city. 

t Basfoei] Here old ed. "Bashawea." See note |, p. IM. 

t trench] A doubtftil reading.— Old ed. "Truce."— 
"Query* sluice 't 'tniw 'seems unintelligible." Golukb 
(apud Dodaley*8 0. P.).— The Bev. J. Mitford proposes 
" turret " or " tower." 

f ehanneli] Le. kennels. 
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Open the gates for you to enter in ; 
And by this means the city is your own. 

Caly, If this be true, I'll make thee governor. 

Bora. And, if it be not true, then let me die. 

Caly, Thou'st doom'd thyself^ — ^Assault it 
presently. [Ejcewni. 

AlarwM vithh^ Enter Caltxath,* Bobboos, Turkj^ and 
Barabas ; wUh Fkbnkzs and Knlgbts pruoiMrt. 

(Jaly. Now vailf your pride, you captiTe Chris- 
tians, 
And kneel for mercy to your conquering foe : 
Now Where's the hope you had of haughty Spain f 
Femeze, speak ; had it not been much better 
To kept:]: thy promise than be thus surprised 1 
Fern. What should I say? we are captives, and 

must yield. 
Cdly. Ay, villains, you must yield, and under 
Turkish yokes 
Shall groaning bear the burden of our ire : — 
And, Borabas, as erst we promis'd thee. 
For thy desert we make thee governor ; 
Use them at thy discretion. 
Bara. Thanks, my lord. 
Pem, fatal day, to fall into the hands 
Of such a traitor and unhallow'd Jew t 
What greater misery could heaven inflict ? 
Chly. 'Tis our command :— and, Barabas, we 
give, 
To guard thy person, these our Janissaries : 
Entreat§ them well, as we have usM thee. — 
And now, brave bassoes,!! come; well walk 

about 
The ruin'd t-own, and see the wreck we made. — 
Farewell, brave Jew, &rewell, great Barabas 1 
^oro. May all good fortune follow Calymath ! 
[Bawd Galtxath and BaasoM. 
And now, as entrance to our safety, 
To prison with the governor and these 
Captains, his consorts and confederates. 
Fern. vUlain ! heaven will be reveng d on 

thee. 
Ba/ra, Awayt no more; let liim not trouble 
me. 

ISxevmi TurkB vUh Fbbkszb and Knights. 
Thus hast thou gotten,1[ by thy policyi 
No simple place, no small authority : 

* BnUr CcUymatk, kc} Soene^ an open place in the dty. 

t iMiiZ] I.e. lower, stoop. 

% To kept] Le. To have kept 

I Bntrea;(\ i.a Treat 

y haamM\ Here old ed. "Bashawee." Bee note |, p. 164. 

If Tkiu katt thou gottm, Ac] A chaago of scene is sup- 
posed here— to the Citadel, the residence of Barabas as 
governor. 



I now am governor of Malta; true, — 

But Malta hates me, and, in hating me, 

My life's in danger ; and what boots it thee. 

Poor Barabas, to be the governor, 

Whenas* thy life shall be at their command t 

No, Barabas, this must be look'd into ; 

And, since by wrong thou g^t'st authority. 

Maintain it bravely by firm policy ; 

At least, nnprofitably lose it not ; 

For he that liveth in authority. 

And neither gets him friends nor fills his bags, 

Lives like the ass that ^Isop speaketh of. 

That labours with a load of bread and wine. 

And leaves it off to snap on tMstle-tops : 

But Barabas will be more circumspect. 

Begin betimes ,' Occasion's bald behind : 

Slip not thine opportunity, for fear too late 

Thou seek'st for much, but canst not compass it — 

Within here t f 

BnUr Fuurssa, with a Guard. 

Fern, My lord 1 

Baira. Ay, lord; thus slaves will learn. 
Now, governor, — stand by there, wait within, — 

[SxemU Ouard. 
This is the reason that I sent for thee : 
Thou seest thy life and Malta's happiness 
Are at my arbitrament ; and Barabas 
At his discretion may dispose of both : 
Now tell me, governor, and plainly too. 
What think*st thou shall become of it and theet 

Fern. This, Barabas ; since things are in thy 
power, 
I see no reason but of Malta's wreck. 
Nor hope of thee but extreme cruelty : 
Nor fear I death, nor will I flatter thee. 

Bora. Gk>vemor, good words; be not so furious 
'Tis not thy life which can avail me aught ; 
Yet you do live, and live for me you shall : 
And as for Malta's ruin, think you not 
'Twere slender policy for Barabas 
To dispossess himself of such a place 1 
For sith,:|: as once you said, within this Isle, 
In Malta here, that I have got my goods, 
And in this city still have had success. 
And now at length am grown your governor, 
Yourselves shall see it shall not be forgot; 
For, as a friend not known but in distress, 
I'll rear up Malta, now remediless. 

• Whena$\ Le. When. 

f WUMn hirt\ The usual exclamation is " WiOxH 
there 1 ** but compare 1%« Bogfft hath lost hit PearU (b^ 
R. TaUor), IflU ; " What, ho I within here I " B\g. E 2. 

t Hth] i. e. since. 
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Penu Will Barabas reoover lialta's loss ! 
Will Barabas be good to Chriatiana f 

Bora, What wilt thou give me, gOTemor, to 
procure 
A diBSolution of the alaTiah bands 
Wherein the Turk hath yoVd your land and youl 
What will you give me if I render you 
The life of Galymath, anrpriae his men. 
And in an out-house of the city shut 
His soldierSy till I have consumed *em all with firel 
What will you give him that procureth thisf 

Pem, Do but bring this to pass which thou 
pretendeet^ 
Deal truly with us as thou intimatest. 
And I will send amongst the citizens. 
And by my letters privately procure 
Qreat sums of money for thy recompense : 
Nay, more, do this, and IIts thou governor stilL 

Baira, Kay, do thou this, Femese, and be free: 
Qovemor, I enlarge thee ; live with me ; 
Go walk about the dty, see thy friends : 
Tuah, send not letters to 'em ; go thyself, 
And let me see what money thou canat make : 
Here is my hand that 1*11 set Malta free ; 
And thus we cast * it : to a solemn feast 
I will invite young Selim Calymath, 
Where be thou present, only to perform 
One stratagem that Fll impart to thee. 
Wherein no danger shall betide thy life, 
And I will warrant Malta free for ever. 

PerfL Here is my hand ; believe me, Barabas, 
I will be there, and do as thou desirest 
When is the time 1 

Bora, Governor, presently ; 
For Galymath, when he hath view'd the town. 
Will take his leave, and sail toward Ottoman. 

Pern. Then will I, Barabas, about this coin. 
And bring it with me to thee in the evening. 

Bora, Do so ; but fiiil not : now farewell, Fer- 
neze : — \ExU Febkezb. 

And thus fax roundly goes the business : 
Thus, loving neither, will I live with both, 
Making a profit of my policy ; 
And he frvm whom my most advantage comes^ 
Shall be my friend. 

This is the life we Jews are us*d to lead ; 
And reason too, for Christians do the like. 
Well, now about effecting this device ; 
First, to surprise great Selim*s soldiers. 
And then to make provision for the feast, 
That at one instant all things may be done : 
My policy detests prevention. 

* out] Le. plot, oontrive. 



To what event my secret purpose drives, 
I know; and' they shall witness with their lives. 

[lEentn/. 

Enter Caltvatb and BaaioeB.* 
Caly. Thus have we view'd the dty, seen the 
sack. 
And caused the ruins to be new-repaired. 
Which with our bombards' shot and basilisk[s] + 
We rent in sunder at our entry : 
And, now I see the situation, 
And how secure this oonquerM island stands, 
Environ'd with the Mediterranean sea, 
Strong-countermin'd with other petty isles, 
And, toward Calabria,^ back'd by Sicily 
(Where Syracusian Dionysius reign'd). 
Two lofty turrets that command the town, 
I wonder how it could be conquer'd thus. 

BnUr a Messenger. 

Meat, From Barabas, Malta's governor, I bring 
A message unto mighty Calymath : 
Hearing his sovereign was bound for sea. 
To sail to Turkey, to great Ottoman, 
He humbly would entreat your majesty 
To oome and see his homely citadel, 
And banquet with him ere thou leav'st the isle. 

Caly. To banquet with him in his citadel 1 
I fear me, messenger, to feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillag'd. 
Will be too costly and too troublesome : 
Tet would I gladly visit Barabas, 
For well has Barabas deserv'd of u& 

Mau. Selim, for that, thus aaith the governor, — 
That he hath in [his] store a pearl so big^ 
So precious, and withal so orient. 
As, be it valu'd but indifferently. 
The price thereof will serve to entertain 
Selim and all his soldiers for a mouth ; 
Therefore he humbly would entreat your highness 
Not to depart till he has feasted you. 

CaLy. I cannot feast my men in Malta-walls, 
Except he place his tables in the streets. 

Maaa. Know, Selim, that there is a monastery 
Which standeth as an out-house to the town ; 
There will he banquet them ; but thee at home^ 
With all thy bassoes and brave followers. 

* JBoMoes] Here and afterwards (Ud ed. "Bashawes.** 
See note |, p. 104.— Scene, outside the waUs of the d^. 
t &a«tiaii(«l See note t. p. Sfi. 

X ^iMi, Ufwiard Calabria, Ac] So the Editor of 1836.^ 
Old ed. thus ; 

"And toward Calabria back'd by BicUy, 
Two lofty Turrets that command the Towne. 
Wlun BlracusiBn Dionisius reign'd ; 
I wonder how it could be conquered thus t" 
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Caly. Well, tell the governor we grant his suit; 
Well in this summer^yening feast with him. 

Men. I shall, my lord: {ExU. 

Caly, And now, bold bassoes, let us to our 
imita, 
And meditate how we may graoe us beet, 
To solemnise our governor's great feast [ Sxn m i . 

Enter Fkrhizi;* Knights, and Xaxtxh Dxl Bosoo. 

Fern. In this, my countrymen, be rul'd by me: 
Have special care that no man sally forth 
Till you shall hear a culverin dischaig^d 
By him that bears the lin8took,t kindled thus ; 
Then issue out and come to rescue me. 
For happily I shall be in distress^ 
Or you releasM of this servitude. 

Fint Knight. Rather than thus to live as Turkish 
thralls. 
What will we not adventore t 

Ftm, On, then ; be gone. 

KnighJU. Farewell, grave governor. 

[EoBoaUj on cnu tide. Knights <md Hamtk Del 
Bosoo; on tk€ other, Fsbmsz^ 

Enter, ab<mtt HAmsiw^ via a hammer, very Imey: and 
GarpeDterB. 

Bora. How stand the cords ? how hang these 
hinges t fitstf 
Are all the cranes and pulleys sure \ 
Fint (kurp.% All fast * 

£am. Leave nothing loose, all levell'd to my 
mind. 
Why, now I see that you have art^ indeed : 
There, carpenters^ divide that gold amongst you; 

[Qinimg nuMUir. 
Go, swill in bowls of sack and muscadine ; 
Down to the cellar, taste of all my wines. 
Fint Carp, We shall, my lord, and thank you. 
[AseMftt Garpenten. 
Bora. And, if you like them, drink yonr fill 
and die; 
For, so I live, perish may all the world ! 
Now, Selun Calymath, return me word 
That thou wilt come^ and I am satisfied. 

Enter Jitaaengear. 
Kow, sirrah ; what, will he come f 
ifeia He will ; and has commanded all his men 

* Enter Femege, &c.] Scenes a ttraet 

t linstoek] ** L o. the long match with which cannon 
are fired.** Srasvsiis (apod Dodaley's 0. P.}, 

X Enter, albofte, Ac] Scene, a hall in the Citadel, with 
a gallery. 

I Firet Qirp.] Old ed. here "Berv."; bat it gives 
" Oarp." as the prefix to the second speech after this. 



To oome ashore, and march through Malta«treeti, 
That thou mayst feast them in thy citadel. 
Bartk Then now are all things as my wish 
would have 'em ; 
There wanteth nothing but the governor's pelf; 
And see, he brings it 

Enter Faana. 

Now, governor, the sum) 
Fern. With free consent, a hundred thousand 

pounds. 
Sato. Pounds say'st thou, govemorl well, since 
it is no more, 
m satisfy myself with that ; nay, keep it stUl, 
For, if I keep not promise, trust not me : 
And, governor, now partake my policy. 
First, for his army, they are sent before, 
Enter'd the monastery, and underneath 
In several places are field-pieces pitch'd. 
Bombards, whole barrels full of gunpowder. 
That on the sudden shall dissever it 
And batter all the stones about their ears, 
Whence none can possibly escape alive : 
Now, as for Calymath and his consorts, 
Here have I made a dainty gallery, * 

The floor whereof, this cable being cut 
Doth fidl asunder, so that it doth sink 
Into a deep pit past recovery. 
"Hwe, hold that knife ; and, when thou seest he 
comes, [Throwi down a hntfe. 

And with his bassoes shall be blithely set, 
A warning-piece shall be shot off* from the 

tower. 
To give thee knowledge when to cut the cord, 
And fire the house. Say, wiU not this be brave t 
Fern. O, excellent ! here, hold thee, Barabas ; 
I trust thy word ; take what I promised thee. 
Bora, No, governor ; FU satisfy thee first;. 
Thou shalt not live in doubt of any thing. 
Stand close, for here they oome. 

[Fsann rceCrea 
Why, b not this 
A kingly kind of trade, to purchase towns 
^y treachery, and sell 'em by deceit? 
Now tell me, worldlings, underneath the sun f 
If greater fiUsehood ever hos been done } 



Enter Galtmath and 1 

Oaly. Gome, my companion-bassoes : see, I 
pray. 
How busy Barabas is there above 



* ^ An interpolation pexhapa. 
t Mm] Old ed. "snmme.** 
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To entertain us in his gallery : 
Let UB salute him.— Save thee, Barahaa ! 
Bara, Weleome» great Calymath I 
Fern. How the slave jeers at him ! [Atide. 

Bara, WUrt please thee, mighty Selim Caly- 
math, 
To ascend our homely stairs 1 

C<dy, Ay, Barabas. — 
Come, baBsoee, ascend.* 

Pern, [comifng fonoard'l Stay, Calymath; 
For I will shew thee greater courtesy 
Than Barabas would have afforded thee. 
Knight. [wi/Ain] Sound a charge there ! 

[A charge townded wUhiM: Fsbmszb cute th4 cord; 
the floor qftke gallery givee way, and Bababas 
falU iaUo a caldron placed in a pit. 

Bnter Knights amd Habtiv Dkl BoBOO.t 

Caly* How now ! what means this ] 

Bara. Help, help me, Christians, help 1 

FenL See, Calymath! this was devis'd for 
thee. 

Caiy. Treason, treason 1 bassoes, fiy ! 

Fern, No, Selim, do not fly : 
See his end first, and fiy then if thou canst. 

Barti. 0, help me, Selim ! help me, Christians 1 
Qovemor, why stand you all so pitiless 1 

Fern. Should I in pity of thy plaints or thee, 
AcoursM Barabas, base Jew, relent! 
No, thus I'll see thy treachery repaid, 
But wish thou hadst behay'd thee otherwise. 

Btxnu Tou will not help me, then? 

Fern, No, yillain, no. 

^oro. And, Tillains, know you cannot help me 
now. — 
Then, Barabas, breathe forth thy latest fiite. 
And in the fury of thy torments strive 
To end thy life with resolution. — 
Enow, governor, 'twas I that slew thy son, — 
I fram'd the challenge that did make them 

meet: 
Enow, Calymath, I aim'd thy overthrow : 
And, had I bat escap'd this stratagem, 
I would have brought confusion on you all, 
Bamn'd Christian % <iogi» and Turkish infidels 1 
But now begins the extremity of heat 

• otMnd] Olded. ** attend." 

t A charge eounded vi/Uiin : Fk bnb s k cute the cord ; the 
JUw <if the gaUerf givee way, and Bababas /aU$ into a 
caldron plaeed in a pit. 

Snter Knights and Kabtik Dxl Bosoo] Old 
ed. has merely "A eharge, ike cable cut, A Caldron die- 



t ChrUtiani Olded. "Chxistians." 



To pinch me with intolerable pangs : 
Die, life 1 fly, soul 1 tongue, curse thy fill, and die ! 

[JHee. 
Calp. Tell me, you Christians, what doth this 

portend 1 
Fern. Thie train * he laid to have entrapp'd 
thy life; 
Now, Selim, note the unhallow'd deeds of Jews ; 
Thus he determin'd to have handled thee. 
But I have rather chose to save thy life. 

Caly. Was this the banquet he prepared for us ? 
Let's hence, lest further mischief be pretended.t 
Fern, Nay, Selim, stay ; for, since we have thee 
here. 
We will not let thee part so suddenly : 
Besides, if we should let thee go, all's one. 
For with thy galleys couldst thou not get hence. 
Without fresh men to rig and furnish them. 

CcUy. Tush, governor, take thou no care for that; 
My men are all aboard. 
And do attend my coming there by this. 
Fern, Why, heard'st thou not the trumpet 

soand a chai^ge \ 
Caly. Tes, what of that ? 
Fern, Why, then the house was fir'd, 
Blown up, and all thy soldiers massacred. 
Caly, 0, monstrous treason 1 
Fern, A Jew's courtesy ; 
|or he that did by treason work our fall, 
\j treason hath deliver'd thee to us : 
Enow, therefore^ till thy father hath made good 
The ruins done to Malta and to us. 
Thou canst not part ; for Malta shall be freed. 
Or Selim ne'er return to Ottoman. 

Caly. Nay, rather. Christians, let me go to 
Turkey, 
In person there to mediatet your peace : 
To keep me here will naught advantsge you. 
Fern, Content thee, Calymath, here thou must 

stay* 
And live in Malta prisoner; for come all§ the 

world 
To rescue thee, so will we guard us now. 
As sooner shall they drink the ocean dry. 
Than conquer Malta, or endanger us. 
So» march away ; and let due praise be given 
Neither to Fate nor Fortune, but to Heaven. 

* train] 1. a. strstagem. 
t pretended] i. e. intended. 
: iMdi4ae] Old ed. '*inedlUte.*' 
I aU] Olded. "call." 
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DBAMATIS PEBSON^ 



Knro Sdwabo thi Sboomd. 

Pbinob Edwabd, his boo, aftsrwmrds Kiiro Bswajcd tiu Tenn. 

Kbmt, brother to Kmo Bowasd tub Ssooitd. 

OATurrox. 

Archbishop or Cantsbbubt. 

Bishop or Covcmtrt. 

BmHOP op WlirOHISTBR. 

Wabwick. 

Lanoasteb. 

Pembbokb. 

Abundbi;. 

Lbicbsteil 

Bbbkblbt. 

If ORTiMBE tho elder. 

If OBTDUB the younger, his nephew. 

Bpbnsbb the elder. 

Bpbksbb the younger, his son. 

Baldook. 

Beaumont. 

Tbitssbl. 

OintMBr. 

Matrbyxs. 

LlOHTBOBB. 

Bib Jobv or HAiirAui.T. 
Levumb. 
Rice at Howel. 
Abbot. 
Monks. 
Herald. 

Lords, Poor lf«n, Jaihi^ Ifower, Ghainplon, If esaeogei% Soldien^ 
and Attendsnts. 



QxnEEzr Isabella, wife to Kzxro Edwabd trb Sboohd. 
Niece to Kino Sdwabd ibb Bboomd^ daughter to the Bcu or 
Oloobreb. 
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Bnter Qatsbton,* reaOiing a ktUr, 
Qav, MyfaiKer it deceatd. Come, Gavesian, 
And thare the kingdom vith thy dearett friend. 
Ahy words that make me surfeit with delight 1 
What greater bliss can hap to Gareston 
Than live and be the fayourite of a king I 
Sweet prince^ I come I these, these thj amorous 

lines 
Might have enforc'd me to have swum from 

France, 
And, like Leander, gasp'd upon the sand, 
So thou wouldst smile, and take me in thine 

arms. 
The sight of London to my ezil'd eyes 
Is as Elysium to a new-come soul : 
Not that I love the city or the men, 
But that it harbours him I hold so dear,— 
The king, upon whose bosom let me Ue,t 
And vnth the world be still at enmity. 
What need the arctic people love star-light^ 
To whom the sun shines both by day and night) 
Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers I 
My knee shall bow to none but to the kiog^ 
As for the multitude, that are but sparks^ 
Rak'd up In embers of their poverty,— « 
Tant%t—Vl\ fawn§ first on the wind, 
That glanoeth at my lips, and flieth away. 

AtftfrOm Poor Hen. 
But how now 1 what are these 1 
Poor Men, Such as desire your worship's 

service. 
Chiv, What canst thou do? 

* SnUr Oavettont &o.] Scene, a Bbroet, in London (see 
line 10). 
t iu]01deds. "die." 
t Tanli] Compare Fuimus Troe$t 1603; 
" No kingly menace or cenenriooB fttywne 
Doe I re^pfml. Tanti for all jour power." Slg. F 8. 
{ fatni] Old eds. "fiuine." Something has dropt out 
ftom thia line. 



First P. Man, I can ride. 
Oav, But I have no horse.— What art thou? 
See. P, Man, A traveller. 
Qnv, Let me see : thou wouldst do well 
To wait at my trencher, and tell me lies at 

dinner-time ; 
And, as I like your discoursing, I'll have you. — 
And what art thou t 

ThArdP,Man. Jl soldier, that hath serv'd 

against the Scot. 
Oav. Why, there are hospitals for such as you : 
I have no war ; and therefore, sir, bo gone. 
Third P, Man. Farewell, and perish by a 
soldier's hand, 
That wouldst reward them with an hospital ! 
Oav, Ay, ay, these words of his move me as 
much 
As if a goose should play the porcupine, 
And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my 

breast. 
But yet it is no pain to speak men fair; 
I'll flatter these, and make them live in hope. — 

[Atuu. 
You know that I came lately out of IVance, 
And yet I have not view'd my lord the king : 
If I speed well, Til entertain you alL 
AIL We thank your worship. 
Oav. I have some business: leave me to 

myself. 
All. We will wait here about the courts 
Oav, Do. [Exeunt Poor Men. 

These are not men for me ; 
I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please : 
Music and poetiy* is his delight; 



* Mtuie ttnd poetry, i» ] "How exaetly the axithor, as 
the learned Dr. Hunl obeerres, has pointed the humour 
of the times which esteemed masks and shows as the 
highest indulgence that could be provided for a luxurious 
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Therefore I'll have Italian maalu by night. 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan* nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 
Shall with their goat-feet danoe the antic hay; 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian's shape. 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl: about his naked arms. 
And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 
To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there, hard by. 
One like Aotaon, peeping through the grove. 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform'd, 
And running in the likeness of an hart. 
By yelping hounds pull'd down, shall f seem to 

die: 
Such things as these best please his nugesty. — 
Here comes my lord the king, t and the nobles, 
From the parliament. I'll stand aside. 

[Betirtt. 

SnUr Knra Edwabd, Ex»t, Lahoastkb, the dder Moan- 
MCB, the ymmffer Moktimkb, Warwick, Pxhbbok^ 
and AttaxuLauta. 

K. Edw, Lancaster! 

Lan. My lordl 

Chv, That Earl of Lancaster do I abhor. 

[Aride, 
K.Bdw, Will yon not grant me thisi — In 
spite of them 
111 have my will ; and these two Mortimers, 
That cross me thus, shall know I am displeas'd. 

[Atide. 
B. Mor. If you love us, my lord, hate 

Gkiveston. 
Oav, That villain Mortimer ! I'll be his death. 

[Ande. 
F. Mot. Mine uncle here, this earl, and I 
myself 
Were sworn to § your &ther at his death. 
That he should ne'er return into the realm : 
And know, my lord, ere I will break my oath. 
This sword of mine, that should offend your foes, 



and happy monarch, we may see frnm the entertainment 
provided, not many years after, for the reception of King 
James at Althorp in Northamptonshire ; where this very 
design of Sylvan NymfAi, Satyr*^ and^cteofH was executed 
in a Masque by Ben Jonaon. [Hurd's] Mwral oimZ Political 
Dialoffua, vol. 1, p. 194." Rkbd (apud Dodaley's 0. P.). 

* sylvan] Oldeds. "Siluian." 

t thaiq Old eds. "and." 

t Here eoma my lord the kinff, Ac] Old eda. " My Lord, 
here comes iht Hug" Ao. 

{ sworn to] The modem editors print "sworn unto " : 
but " sworn " was often used as a dissyllable. 



Sball sleep within the scabbard at thy need, 
And underneath thy banners march who will. 
For Mortimer will hang his armour up. 

Gav. Mart dieu/ [A tide, 

£. Edw. Well, Mortimer, TU make thee rue 
these words : 
Beseems it thee to contradicC thy king? 
Frown'st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 
The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows, 
And hew these knees that now are grown so 

stiff 
I will have Qaveston ; and you shall know 
What danger 'tis to stand against your king. 
Oav, Well done, Ned I [AMe. 

Lan, My lord, why do you thus incense your 
peers. 
That naturally would love and honour you, 
But for that base and obscure Qaveston T 
Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster, — 
Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln, Leicester; 
These will I sell, to g^ve my soldiers pay. 
Ere Qaveston shall stay within the realm : 
Therefore, if he be oome, expel him straight 
Kent. Barons and earls^ your pride hath made 
me mute ; 
But now III speak, and to the proof, I hope. 
I do remember, in my father's days. 
Lord Percy of the North, being highly mov'd, 
BraVd Mowbray* in presence of the king ; 
For which, had not his highness loVd him well. 
He should have lost his head ; but with his look 
Th' undaunted spirit of Percy was appeaa'd. 
And Mowbray and he were recondl'd : 
Tet dare you brave the king unto his face. — 
Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their tongues. 
War, 0, our heads I 
K. Edw, Ay, yours; and therefore I would 

wish you grant. 
War, Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 
T. Mar. I cannot^ nor I will not; I must 
speak. — 
Cousin, our hands I hope shall fence our heads,^ 
And strike off tiis that makes you threaten us. — 
Come, uncle, let us leave the brain-sick king. 
And henceforth parley with our naked swords. 
E. Mar, Wiltshire hath men enough to save 

our heads. 
War. All Warwickshire will leave f him for 
my sake. 



* Movbray] A trisyllable hero (and, indeed, in 4to 
1598, it is spelt *• Moubery "), 
t 2eaw] Oldeds. "loue." 
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Zon. And northward Lancaster* hath many 
friende.— 
Adieu, my lord ; and either change your mind. 
Or look to see the throne, where you should ait, 
To float in blood, and at thy wanton head 
The glozing head of thy base minion thrown. 

[Bxamt aU except Kino Edward, Ksmt» Gatb»* 
TON, and Attondanta. 
JT. Edw. I cannot brook these haughty 
menaces: 
Am I a king^ and must be over-rurd ?— 
Brother, display my en«ignB in the field : 
111 bandy t with the barons and the earla, 
And either die or live with Gaveston. 

€fai9. I can no longer keep me from my lord. 

[Oomei forward, 
K. Bdw, WoAi, Qaveston! welcome! Kiss 
not my hand : 
Embrace me, Qaveston, as I do thee. 
Why shouldst thou kneel? know'st thou not 

who I am ? 
Thy friend, thyself another Qaveston : 
Not Hylas was more moumdd for of 4: Hercules 
Than tiiou hast been of me since thy exile. 
Oav, And, since I went from hence, no soul in 
heU 
Hath felt more torment than poor Qaveston. 
K. Bdw, I know it—Brother, welcome home 
my friend. — 
Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspire^ 
And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster : 
I have my wish, in that I joy thy sight; 
And sooner shall the sea o'erwhelm my land 
Than bear the ship that shall transport thee 

hence. 
I here create thee Lord High-chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary to the state and me. 
Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man. 
Oaiv. My lord, these titles far exceed my 

' worth. 
Kent. Brother, the least of these may well 
suffice 
For one of greater birth than Qaveston. 
K. Edw. Cease, brother, for I cannot brook 
these words. — 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts : 
Therefore, to equal it, receive my heart 
If for these dignities thou be envled,§ 
I'll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee, 

* Zaneatter] Oldeds. "Qaneston." 

t bandy] L e. " oppose with all my force ; totU virlbut 
$e opporure, says Skinner, vooe bandy." Bccd (apud 
Dodaley's 0. P.). 

t <l/^ 80 4toe leiS; 162S.-^Not in 4to 1598. 

§ eMUd\ " L e. hated." Bbed (apud Dodsley's 0. P.). 



Ib Edward pleaa'd with kingly regiment* 
Feai'st thou thy person ff thou shalt have a 

guard: 
Wanteat thou goldl go to my treasury : 
Wouldst thou be loVd and feared 1 receive my 

seal. 
Save or condemn, and in our name command 
What so thy mind affects, or fimcy likes. 

Oav. It shall suffice me to enjoy your love; 
Which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
As C»sar riding in the Roman street, 
With captive kings at his triumphant car. 

BnUr the Bishop or CovsNTav. 

K. Edv. Whither goes my Lord of Coventry 

so fasti 
BUh, of Oo9, To celebrate your feither^s 
exequies. 
But is that wicked Qaveston retum'dl 
K. Edw, Ay, priesty and lives to be revenged 
on thee, 
That wert the only cause of his exile. 
Oav, 'Tis true ; and, but for reverence of these 
robes. 
Thou shouldst not plod one foot beyond this 
place. 
BUh, of Co9, I did no more than I was bound 
to do: 
And, Qaveston, unless thou be reclaimed. 
As then I did incense the parliament, 
So will I now, and thou shalt back to France. 
Qav.X Saving your reverence, you must par- 
don me. 
JT. Edw. Throw off his golden mitre^ rend his 
stole. 
And in the channel % christen him anew. 
KenL Ah, brother, lay not violent hands on 
him! 
For he'll complain imto the see of Rome. 

Oav. Let him complain imto the see of hell : 
m be revenged on him for my e^le. 
K. Edw. No, spare his life, but seize upon his 
goods: 
Be thou lord bishop, and receive his rents, 
And make him serve thee as thy chaplain : 
I give him thee ; here, use him as thou wilt 
Oav, He shall to prison^ and there die in bolts. 



* regiment] L e. rale, government 

t FMr*»t tfum thy ptnonf] I e. Fearest thou far thy 
person? 

X Oav.f Ac.] "He 'lays violent hands' upon the 
bishop. See p. 186, seo. ooL" Rkkd (apnd Dodsley's 
O.P.). 

t channel] i. e. kennel. 



K, BdM. Ay, to the Tower, the Fleets or where 

then wilt. 
BuL of Gov, For this offenoe be thoa Acears'd 

of Qodl 
JT. Bdm, Who's there! Convey this priest to 

the Tower. 
Biah. of fhv. True, true.* 
K.Edm, But^ in the mean time, QavestoD, away, 
And take possession of his house and goods. 
Gome, follow me, and thou shalt hare my guard 
To see it done^ and bring thee safe again. 

Qwv, What should a priest do witb so fidr a 
housel 
A prison may beseem f his holiness. [ExemnL 

SkUt, <m one ride, Ou dder MoBTiMrat»t and tJU ymmfftr 
Mobtxxsr; on the other, Wabwigk, and LikircAtruu 

War, 'Tie true, the bishop is in the Tower, 
And goods and body given to Gareston. 
Xcm. What, will they tyrannize upon the 
church f 
Ah, wicked king 1 aocursM Qaveston 1 
This ground, which is corrupted with their steps. 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 

T, Mor, Well, let that peevish Frenchman 
guard him sure; 
Unless hiB breast be sword-proof, he shall die. 
£ Mor. How now ! why droops the Earl of 

Lancaster] 
T. Mor. Wherefore is Quy of Warwick dis- 
content I 
Lan, That villain Gaveston is made an earl. 
B. Mor, An earl 1 

War. Ay, and besides Lord-chamberlain of the 
realm. 
And Secretary too, and Lord of Man. 
B. Mor. We may not nor we will not suffer this. 
T. Mor. Why post we not from hence to levy 

men? 
Lan, "My Lord of Cornwall" now at every 
word; 
And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes^ 
For vailing $ of his bonnet, one good look. 
Thus, arm in arm, the king and he doth march : 



* TnUy truel Altered by one of the modem editors to 
"Do, do".— Qy. "Prat» prut'* (an exdamation of con- 
temiit)? • 

t nay beteem} So 4to IMS.— 2to8 161S^ 16S2, ** may best 
be$tenu,'* 

t Bnier, on one tide, the dder Mortimer^ ftc.1 Qy. where 
is this scene supposed to pass t— The words of the Queen 
(next col. X ''Unto the forest^ gentle Mortimer,** would 
lead us to fix it at Windsor ; but, as the Archbishop 
(p. 187. first ool.) begs the nobles " to cross to Lambeth," 
it would seem to take place in London. 

§ vailinff] i. e. lowering. 



Nay, more, the guard upon his lordship waits, 
And all the court begins to flatter him. 

War. Thus leaning on the shoulder of the king. 
He nods, and scorns, and smiles at those that 
pass. 
B. Mor. Doth no man take exceptions at the 

slave! 
Lan. All stomach him,* but none dare speak 

a word. 
T. Mor, Ah, that bewrays their baseness, Lan- 
caster! 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind, 
We'd t hale him from the bosom of the king. 
And at the court^te hang the peasant up. 
Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride^ 
Will be the ruin of the realm and us. 

War. Here comes my Lord of Canterbury's 

grace. 
Lan. His countenance bewrays he is displeased. 

Enter the Abohbibhop or CjanrsBBcmr, ami an 
Attendant. 

ArM. of Cant. First, were his sacred garments 
rent and torn; 
Then laid they violent hands upon him ; next, 
Himself imprison'd, and his g^ods asseix'd : 
This certify the Pope : away, take horse. 

[BxU Attendant. 
Lan, My lord, will you take arms sgainst the 

kingi 
ArM. of OanL What need I f Gk>d himself is 
up in arms 
When violence is offei^d to the church. 

T. Mor. Then will you join with us, that be 
his peers. 
To banish or behead that Oaveston t 

Arckh. ofCamX. What else, my lords 1 for it 
concerns me near ; 
The bishoprick of Coventxy Sa his. 

"Btdtr Qnasx Iba sella. 

Y. Mot. Madam, whither walks your mijesty 
sofastt 

Q. /ja6. Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 
To live in grief and baleful discontent ; 
For now my lord the king regards me not, 
But dotes upon the love of Gaveston : 
He claps his cheeks, and hangs about his neck, 



* titmMieh Mm] L e. think of him with anger and iU 
will. So afterwards in this play Chtveston says, 
'' I know, my lord, many will ttsomatk me, 
But I respect neither their love nor hate." 
t Wed\ Old eda. " Weele.'* 
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Smiles in hb ftnee, and whlspen in his ears ; 
And, when I oome^ he troiwaB, as who should 

say, 
"Go whiUier thon wilt, seeing I have Gsreeton.'' 
& If or. Is it not strangs that he ia thus be- 

witch'dl 
T, Mor, Madam, retan nnto the oourt agafai : 
That sly inveigling Frenehman we'll eiUe^ 
Or lose oar lives ; and yet^ ere that day ooms^ 
The king shall lose his crown; for we have 

power. 
And courage too, to be revenged at fulL 
ArM. of CatU. But yet lift not your swords 

against the king* 
Jxuk No ; but we will lift Gaveston from hence. 
War, And war mnst be the meana, or hell stay 

stilL 
Q. hah. Then let him stay; for, rather than 
my Icnrd 
Shall be opprass'd with dvil mntiniea^ 
I will endure a melancholy life. 
And let him frolic with his minion. 
ArM, ofOami. My loids, to cms all this, bat 
hear me speak : 
We and the rest^ that sre his oounseUors, 
Will meet, and with a general consent 
Conflrm his banishment with our hands and seals. 
Lan, What we confirm the king wiU frustrate.* 
Y. Mor, Then may we lawfrdly revolt from 

hivn. 

War, But say, my lord, where shall this meet- 

higbel 
ArM. of Cbnr. At the New Temple. 
Y, Mot, Content 

ArM* of CofiAA And, in the mean time^ I'll 
entreat you all 
To cross to Lambeth, and there stay with me. 
ZoM. Come, then, let's away. 
Y. Mor, Madam, fiirewell. 
Q. IM, Farewell, sweet Mortimer; and, for 
my sake, 
Forbear to levy arms against the king, 

Y, Mor. Ay, if words will serve; if not, I must. 

[Eaaad. 

BwUt OAVnTow % and Kan. 

Obv. Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster, 
That hath more earldoms than an ass can bear, 
And both the Mortimers, two goodly men, 



* JfvMlmU] Ts a trisyllable here, 
t Arekb. qf Outf.] Thii prefix la wanting in the old 
da. 
t BnUr Qavt^tont te.] Scene, a street perhaps. 



With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted knight, 
Are gone towards Lambeth : there let them re- 
main. \Ex9aM. 

BnUr IiAWCAAnm,* Waswicb, Pkhkubj^ the di^r Moa- 
TDftKB, tkt yolmger MoBTUcaa, (Af AacHBisBOP or 
GamsRauBT, aiui AtteDdanta. 

Lam, Here is the form of Gaveston's exile ; 
May it please your lordship to sahscribe your 



ArM. of CanU, Give me the paper. 

\Btnimcrib€», at thiatken drafter him. 
Lam, Quick, quick, my lord ; I long to write 

my name. 
War, But I long more to see him banish'd hence. 
Y, Mor, The name of Mortimer shall fright 
the king, 
Unless he be dedin'd from f that base peasant 

Enter Kuro Bdwabs^ Gavssioir, and Kairr. 
K, Edw. What, are yon mov'd that Gaveston 
sits here? 
It is our pleasure ; we will have it so. 
Lam, Your grace doth well to place him by 
your ude, 
For no where else the new earl is so safe. 
S. Mor, What man of noble birth can brook 
this eight 1 
Qmosi mcie eonvmiwU/t — 
See^ what a scornful look the peasant cssts 1 
Pern, Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants 1 
War. Ignoble vssnl, that, like Phaeton, 
Aspir'st imto the guidance of the sun I 

Y. Mor, Their downfall is at hand, their forces 
down: 
We will not thus be fao'd and over-peei^d. 
K, Edw. Lay hands on § that traitor Mortimer I 
S. Mor, Lay hands on ^at traitor Gaveston ! 
KenL Is this the duty that you owe your kingt 
War, We know our duties : let him know his 

peers. 
K. Edw, Whither will you bear him ) stay, or 

ye shall die. 
B. Mor. We are no traitors ; therefore threaten 
not. 

* Sntir Laneoitert AcJ Qy. Soene^ "the New Temple" 
(eee the preceding ooLX though the king exolaima. 
" Here, Mortimer, dt thou in Edward's throne " (p. 188, 
first ooL)T Perhaps a change of scene is supposed at 
p. 189, first ool. 
, t deeHn'dfrom] L e. tamed away from. 

X Qvam maU eonveniunt] Was the poet thinUng of 
Ovid,— "Non bene eonvenivnt," Ac, Met. il. 846? 

{ on] " Hero and elsewhere the measure is detective, 
often flx>m tha omission of otherwise unimportant sylla- 
bles. We ought to read ' upon ' instead of ' on.' " CoLr 
LiER(apud Dodsley's 0. P.). 
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■ SBOOND. 


Qqv. No, tbretttea not, my lord, but pay tberr. 


t 
' r I will presently discharge these lords* 


home. 


■ity and allegiance due to thee. 


Were I a king — 


j ' Edw. It boots me not to threat; I must 


r. Mor. Thou, villain ! wherefoxe talk'at tL i 


; speak fair: 


of a king. 


The legate of the Pope wiU be obey'd.— [Atide. 


That hardly art a gentleman by birth t 


My lord, you shall be Chancellor of the reahn; 


K. Edw, Were he a peaaant, being my minion, 


Thou, Lancaster, High-Admiral of our fleet ; 


ni make the proudest of you stoop to him. 


Toung Mortimer and his uncle shall be earls; 


Lam. My lord, you may not thus disparage 


And you. Lord Warwick President of the North ; 


us. — 


And thou of Wales. If this content you not^ 


Away, I say, with hateful Gaveston ! 


Make several kingdoms of this monarchy. 


S, Mor. And with the Earl of Kent that fayours 


And share it equally amongst you all. 


him. 


So I may have some nook or comer left. 




To frolic with my dearest Oaveston. 


K,Edw. Nay, then, lay violent hands upon 


ArM. of CanL Nothmg shall alter us; we 


your king : 


are resolv'd. 


Hei^ Mortimer, sit thou in Edward's throne; 


Lan. Come, come, subscribe. 


Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown. 


T. Mor. Why should you love him whom the 


Was ever king thus over-rul'd as I ? 


world hates so ? 


Lan. Learn, then, to rule us better, and the 


K. Edw. Because he loves me more than all 


realuL 


the world. 


r. Mor. What we have done, our heart-blood 


Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 


shall maintain. 


Would seek the ruin of my Oaveston 1 


War, Think you that we can brook this up- 


Ton that bef noble-bom should pity him. 


8tart['8] pride? 


War. Tou that are piincely-bom should shake 


JT. Bdw. Anger and wrathAil fury stops my 


him off: 


speech. 


For shame, subscribe, and let the lown t depart 


ArM, of Cant, Why are you moT'dl be pa- 


E. Mor. Urge him, my lord. 


tient, my lord, 


ArM. of CanL Are you content to banish 


And see what we your counaeUors have done. 


him the realm) 


r. Mw. My lords, now let us all be resolute. 


JT. Edw. I see I must» and therefore am con- 


And either have our wills, or lose our lives. 


tent: 


K. Edw, Meet you for this, proud over-daring 


Instead of ink. 111 write it with my tears. 


peers! 


[Qiatteribm. 


Ere my sweet Oaveston shall part from me. 


T. Mor. The king is love-sick for his minion. 


This isle shall fleet * upon the ocean. 


K. Edw. Tis done : and now, accursM hand. 


And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 


falloffi 


Arckh. cf Cant. You know that I am legate to 


Lam, Oive it me : ni have it published in the 


the Pope : 


streets. 


On your allegiance to the see of Rome^ 


T. Mor. ril see him presently despatch'd away. 


Subscribe, as we have done, to his e^le. 


Arch, of CanL Now is my heart at ease. 


T. Mor, Curse him, if he refuse; and then 


War. And so is mine. 


may we 


Pem. This will be good news to the common 


Depose him, and elect another king. 


sort 


K. Bdw, Ay, there it goes ! but yet I will not 


E. Mor. Be it or no, he shall not Imger here. 


yield : 


[JBxeimt aU exeepl Kno Bowabd. 


Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 


K. Edw. How ftst they run to banish him I 


Lam, Then linger nol^ my lord, but do it 


love! 


straight 


They would not stir, were it to do me good. 


ArM. of Cant Remember how the bishop was 


Why should a king be subject to a priestt 


abus'd: 
Either banish him that wem the cause thereof, 








• lordt] So 4tc« 1612, 1022.— Sto 1698 ^' LonL" 




t 6<] So 4to 1698.— 2t08 1612, 1622. "lure." 


•A«<]Le. float 
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Proud Rome, that hatcheBt sach imperial grooms, 
With these thy enperetitiouB taper-lights, 
Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 
111 fire thy erasM buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers* to kiss the lowly ground. 
With slaughter'd priests makef Tibei^B channel 

swell. 
And banks rais'd higher with their sepulchres ! 
As for the peers, that back the clergy thus» 
If I be king, not one of them shall live. 

RMnUr QATnroH.t 

Ckof. My lord, I hear it whispered every wher^, 
That I am banish'd and must fly the land. 

X £dw. Tis true, sweet Qaveeton : 0, were it§ 
&lse! 
The legate of the Pope will have it so. 
And thou must hence^ or I shall be deposed. 
But I will reign to be revenged of them ; 
And therefore, sweet fitiend, take it patiently. 
Live where thou wUt, I'll send thee gold enough; 
And long thou shalt not stay; or, if thou dost» 
ril come to thee : my love shall ne'er decline. 

Chi9. Is all my hope tum'd to this hell of grief? 

JT. JUw, Rend not my heart with thy too- 
pierdng words : 
Thou from this land, I from myself am banish'd. 

Cfai9. To go from hence grieyes not poor 
GaTeston ; 
But to forsake you, in whose graoions looks 
The blessedness of Qaveston remains ; 
For no where else seeks he felidty. 

K, £dm. And only this torments my wretched 
soul, 
Thaty whether I will or no, thou must depart 
Be gOTcmor of Ireland in my stead. 
And there abide till fortune call thee home. 
Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine : 

iThqf€tdumff»pielmm. 
O, might I keep thee here^ as I do this^ 
Happy were 1 1 but now most miserable. 

Oav. TJM something to be pitied of a king. 

K. JSdw. Thou shalt not hence ; Til hide thee, 
Qaveston. 



* 1%4 papal tawen, Ac.] The modem editors prist 
** Thy papal towers," 4o : bnt^ towards the end of The 
Mamwrt at Paru, Marlowe hu,— 
" /a>«his enuM (MiUiiipf^ and incense 

Tht papal town to HufktYuiiyixmdL ''towlir"] earth." 

t fMhi\ Old eds. <'may." 

X JU-€KUr Gaioaton] Qy. "Enter Gteveiton,'*— a change 
of place being supposed here t 

§ «(n tf] Bo 4to 1698.— Stos 1018, 1638, "fgertU were 
it" 



€fa/9. 1 shall be found, and then 'twill grieve 

me more. 
K. JSdw. Kind words and mutual talk makes 
our g^ef greater : 
Therefore, with dumb embraoement, let us part 
Stay, Chtreeton ; I cannot leave thee thus. 
Cfai9. For every look, my love drops* down a 
tear: 
Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 
X Sdw. The time is little that thou hsst to 
etay. 
And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill 
But, eome, sweet friend ; I'll bear thee on thy 
way. 
Oav, The peers will frown. 
K, Edw. I passf not for their anger. Come, 
let's go : 
0, that we might as well return as go t 

SnUr QuBor IsiBBiXA.t 

(^ liob. Whither goes my lord 1 

JSL Sdw, Fawn not on me, French strumpet ; 

get thee gone I 
Q. lidb. On whom but on my husband should 

I fawn? 
Chv, On Mortimer; with whom, ungentle 
queen, — 
I say no more— judge you the rest» my lord. 
Q* /mA. In saying this, thou wrong'st me, 
Qaveeton: 
Ifl^t not enough that thou oorrupt^st my lord. 
And art a bawd to his sffections, 
But thou must call mine honour thus in ques- 
tion? 
€fai9. I mean not so ; your graoe must pardon 

me. 
K, ESm. Thou art too Cuniliar with that Mor- 
timer, 
And by thy means is Gaveston exil'd : 
But I would wish thee reconcile the lords^ 
Or thou shalt ne'er be reconcil'd to me. 

(2> /Mi. Your highness knows, it lies not in my 

power. 
K, Bdw. Away, then 1 touch me not — Come^ 

(Gaveston. 
Q. Itab. Villain, 'tis thou that robb'st me of 

my lord. 
Oav. Madam, 'tis you that rob me of my lord. 



• mjflove drop*] Old eds. *'my lord drop*.'' 

t pau] L e. care. 

t B»Ur Qurni luidU] Old eds. "SitUr Bdmund [i. e. 
Kent] and Qiuene Itabell": bnt the entrance of Kent 
seems to have been marked here by mistake. 
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K, Sdv. Speak not onto her : let her droop 

and pine. 
Q. Itab. Wherein, my lord, have I doMrv'd 
these words f 
Witness the tears that Isabella sheds. 
Witness this heart, that, sighing for thee^ breaks, 
How dear my lord is to poor Isabel 1 
K. JSdw. And witness heaven how dear thou 
art to me ! 
There weep ; for, till my Gavestoa be repealed. 
Assure thyself thou oom'st not in my sight. 

IBxemt Koto Bdwabd and Gatotov. 
Q. Itab. O miserable and distress^ queen 1 
Would, when I left sweet France, and was em- 
barked, 
That charming Ciroe,* walking on the waves, 
Had changed my shape t or at f the mairiage-day 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison 1 
Or with those arms, that twin'd about my neck, 
I had been stifled, and not liv'd to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me I 
Like frantic Juno, will I fill the earth 
With ghastly murmur of my sighs and cries ; 
For never doted Jove on Qanymede 
So much as he on cursM Gkveston : 
But that will more exasperate his wrath ; 
I must entreat him, I must speak him fidr, 
And be a means to call home Qaveston : 
And yet he'll ever dote on Qaveston ; 
And so am I for ever miserable. 



Be-tnter Lakoastbb,! Warwick, Pkubbox^ theddtr 
MoBTiMxn, and the younger Morthceb. 

Lan. Look, where the sister of the king of 

France! 
Sits wringing of her hands, and beats her breast I 
War. The king^ I fear, hath ill-entreated her. 
Pern. Hard is the heart that injures such a 

saint. 
T. Mor. I know 'tis 'long of Oaveeton she 

weeps. 
E. Mor. Why, he is goneu 



* Cire€\ Old eds. " Circes " (the genitlTe of proper 
names being formerly often put for the nominatlTe). 
t otl So 4to 1598.— StoB 1612, 1622, <*thal" 
t Rt-tnUr Lanccutttt Ac] Perhaps it should be merely 
" Enter Laneattert** Ac : aee note t, p. 189. 

« ih£ rider of thg king of FTtiiM{\ Qilchrlrt (apud 
Bodsley's 0. P.) queries "£A< daughter of the kUg qf 
France" 1 but we find afterwards in this play, — 

" The gentle queen, sole ritUr to FoMt," ite. 
and,— > 

" sitb th' ungentle king 
Of Franoe refiiseth to give aid of arms 
To this distressM queen, kUrieler, han," Ae. 



T, Mor. Madam, how fiares your grace t 
Q. lidb. Ah, Mortimer, now breaks the king^B 
hate forth. 
And he confiasseth that he loves me not ! 

r. Mor. Cry quittance, madam, then, and love 

not him. 
Q. Itab. No, rather will I die a thousand deaths : 
And yet I love in vain ; he'll ne'er love me. 
Lan. Fear ye not, madam ; now his minion's 
gone. 
His wanton humour will be quickly left. 

Q. Itab. 0, never, Lancaster ! I am enjoin'd 
To sue unto you all for his repeal : 
Tbis wills my lord, and this must I perform. 
Or else be banish'd from his highness^ presence. 
LouL For his repeal, madam! he comes not 
back. 
Unless the sea csat up his shipwreok'd body. 

War. And to behold so sweet a sight as that, 
There's none here but would run his horse to 
death. 
T. Mor. But, madam, would you have ns call 

him home ? 
Q. ItaJb. Ay, Mortimer; for, till he be restoi^d, 
The angry king hath banish'd me the court ; 
And, therefore, as thou lov'et and tender'st ms^ 
Be thou my advocate unto these peers. 

T. Mor. What, would you have me plead for 

Qaveston? 
S. Mor, Plead for him that will, I am resolv'd. 
Lan. And so am I, my lord: dissuade the 

queen. 
Q.Itab O, Lancaster, let him diisuade the king 1 
For 'tis against my will he should return. 

War. Then speak notfor him; let the peasantgo. 
Q, Itab. 'Tie for myself I speak, and not for 

him. 
Pern. No speaking will prevail; * and therefore 

cease. 
T. Mor. Fair queen, forbear to angle for the 
fish 
Which, being oaught, strikes him that takes it 

dead; 
I mean that vile torpedo, Gkiveston, 
That now, I hope, floats on the Irish seas. 

Q. Itab. Sweet Mortimer, sit down by me a 
while. 
And I will tell thee reasons of such weight 
As thou wilt soon subscribe to his repeal. 

T. Mor. It is impossible : but speak your mind. 

Q. Itab. Then thus ;~but none shall hear it 

but ourselves. [Talkt to Y. Mob. apart, 

* prevail} I e. STall. 
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Xon. My lords, albeit ihe queen win Mortimer, 
Will you be resolute, and hold with me 1 

E. Mar. Not I, against my nephew. 

Pern, Fear not; the queen's words cannot alter 
him. 

War, No? do but mark how earnestly she 
pleads ! 

Lcoi. And see how coldly his looks make denial I 

War. She smiles : now, for my life, his mind 
is changed I 

Lan, 111 rather lose his friendship, I, than 
grant. 

T, Mor. Well, of necessity it must be so. — 
My lords, that I abhor base OaTeston 
I hope your honours make no question. 
And therefore, though I plead for his repeal, 
'Tis not for his sake, but for our arail ; 
Nay, for the realm's behoof, and ibr the king^s. 

Xon. Fie^ Mortimer, dishonour not thyself I 
Can this be true, 'twas good to banish him 1 
And is this true, to call him home again t 
Such reasons make white blacky and dark night 
day. 

T, Mor» My Lord of Lancaster, mark the 
respect* 

Zan. In no respect can contraries be true. 

Q. Itah. Tety good my lord, hear what he can 
allege. 

War, All that he speaks is nothing ; we are 
resoWd. 

T. Mor, Do you not wish that Gayeston were 
dead? 

Pern, I would he were ! 

T. Mw, Why, then, my lord, giro me but 
leaye to speak. 

E. Mwr, But, nephew, do not play the sophister. 

T. Mcr, This which I urge is of a burning zeal 
To mend the king and do our country good. 
Enow you not OaTeston hath store of gold. 
Which may in Ireland purchase him such friends 
As he will front the mightiest of us Ul f 
And whereas t he shall live and be beloy'd, 
Tis hard for us to work his overihrow. 

War. Mark you but that, my Lord of Lancaster. 

T. Mor. But, were he here, detested as he is, 
How easily might some base slave be subom'd 
To greet his lordship with a poniard. 
And none so much as blame the murderer,^ 
But rather praise him for that brave attempt. 
And in the chronicle enrol his name 
For purging of the realm of such a plague ! 

* regpeet] L e. oonsideration. 

t whrrau] L e. whsre. 

X murdertr] So 4to 1598.— 2toe 1612, 1622, "murthcr. ' 



Pen, He saith true. 

XcMk Ay, but how ehance this was not done 
before 1 

T. Mor. Because, my lordsiit was not thought 
upon. 
Nay, mors, when he shall know it lies in us 
To banish him, and then to call him home, 
'Twill make him vail* the top-flag of his pride^ 
And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 

E Mor, But how if he do not» nephew 1 

F. Mor. Thmi noay we with some colour rise in 
arms; 
For, howsoever we have borne it out, 
'Tis treason to be up against the king ; 
So shall we have the people off our side, 
Which, for his Other's sake, lean to the king. 
But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom, j; 
Such a one as my Lord of Cornwall is. 
Should bear us down of the nobility : 
And, when the commons and the nobles join, 
'Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston ; 
Well pull him from the strongest hold he hath. 
My lords, if to perform this I be slack. 
Think me as base a groom as Oaveston. 

Zan. On that condition Lancaster will grant. 

War. And so vriU Pembroke and I. 

E. Mor. And I. 

T. Mor. In this I count me highly gratified^ 
And Mortimer will rest at your command. 

Q. Itab. And when this favour Isabel forgets, 
Then let her live abandon'd and forlorn. — 
But see, in happy time, my lord the king. 
Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his way. 
Is new§ returned. This news will glad him 

much: 
Tet not so much as me ; I love him more 
Than he can Oaveston : would he lov'd me 
But half so much ! then were I treble-blest. 

Mi-enter Kxro Bdwabd, mowming. 
K. Edw, He's gone, and for his absence thus I 
mourn: 
Did never sorrow go so near my heart 
As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston ; 
And, could my crown's revenue bring him back, 
I would freely give it to his enemies, 
And think I gain'd, having bought so dear a 
friend. 



* vail] L e. lower. 

t 0/1 1. e. on. So 4to 1598.— 2tos 1612; 1622, " on." 

J mutkrwnn] See note • p. 178.— Here the word is a 
trLsyllable. 

§ new] So 4to 1698.— 2toe 1612, 1622, " news * and 
"newes." 
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Q. liab. Hark, how he harps upon his miDion ! 
E. Edw, My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow, 
Which beats upon it like the Cyclops' hammers, 
And with the noise turns up my giddy brain. 
And makes me frantic for my Qaveston. 
Ah, had some bloodless Fury rose from hell. 
And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead, 
When I was forc'd to leaye my Gaveston I 
Lan. DiaUOf what passions call you these 1 
Q. Iwaib. My gracious lord, I come to bring you 

news. 
JT. Bdw. That you have parled * with your 

Mortimer 1 
Q. Itdb, That Qaveston, my lord, shall be re- 

peal'd. 
K, Edw. Bepeal'd 1 the news is too sweet to be 

true. 
Q. I§ab, But will you love me, if you And it so? 
K. BSw. If it be so, what wUl not Edward do f 
Q. Itab. For Qaveston, but not for Isabel. 
K. Edw, For thee, fair queen, if thou lov*8t 
Qaveston ; 
ril hang a golden tongue about thy f neck. 
Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good success. 
Q. Itab, No other jewels hang about my neck 
Than these, my lord; nor let me have more 

wealth 
Than I may fetch from this rich treasury. 
0, how a kiss revivea poorjsabel I 
E, Edw. Onoe more receive my hand ; and let 
this be 
A second marriage 'twixt thyself and me. 
<2. Itah, And may it prove more happy than 
the first! 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fidr. 
That wait attendance for a gracious look. 
And on their knees salute your majesty. 
E.Edw, Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy 
king; 
And, as gross vapours perish by the sun, 
Even so let hatred with thy sovereign's 4: smile : 
Live thou with me as my companion. 
Lan, This salutation oveijoys my heart 
E, Edw, Warwick shall be my chiefest coun- 
sellor : 
These silver hurs will more adorn my oourt 
Than gaudy silks or rich embroidery. 
Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 

War. Slay me, my lord, when I offend your 
grace. 

* parlei] From parU (not from parley), 
t Ay] So 4to 16W.— 2to« 1612, 1622, " my." 
X «werri^'«] 8o 4tos 1619^ 1622. — 2to 1698 "soue- 
nigne." 



E, Edw. In solemn triumphs and in public 
shows 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king. 
Pern* And with this sword Pembroke will fight 

for you. 
E. Edw, But wherefore walks young Mortimer 
aside? 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet; 
Or, if that lofty office like thee not, 
I make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 
T. Mor. My lord, I'll marshal so * your ene- 
mies. 
As England shall be quiet, and you safe. 
JT. Edw. And as for you. Lord Mortimer of 
Chirke,t 
Whose great achievements in our foreign war 
Deserve no common plaoe nor mean reward. 
Be you the general of the levied troops 
That now are ready to assail the Soots. 
E. Mor. In this your grace hath highly hon- 
our'd me. 
For with my nature war doth best agree. 
Q, hah. Now is the king of England rich and 
strong. 
Having the love of his renowmM^ peers. 
E. Edw. Ay, Isabel, ne'er was my heart so 
light- 
Clerk of the crown, direct our warrant forth. 
For Qaveston, to Ireland 1 

Alter Bbaxtx OUT | vkh warrant. 

Beaumont fly 
As fast as Iris or Jove's Mercury. 
Beau. It shall be done^ my gracious lord. 

[BxU. 
E, Edw. Lord Mortimer, we leave you to your 
charge. 
Now let us in, and feast it royally. 
Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall comes 
We'll have a general tilt and tournament ; 
And then hii marriage shall be solemniz'd ; 



• «o] So 4to 1598.— 2to« 1612, 1622. "all." 

t Chirhe] "Or Werke." Gilchkist (apiid Dodsl^'k 
O.P. 

X reMwmid\ Old ads. " renowned ** : but afterwards In 
this play 4to 1598 has.— 

" RenowmM Edward, how thy name 
BevlTes poor Gaveston 1 " 
And see note H, p. 11. 

I JBnter BeavmotU^ Ac] This entrance is not marked In 
the old eds; and I am by no means sure that I have 
given here the right stage-direction : it is at least certain 
that, in onr early dramas, letters and papers of all 
sorts are sometimes supposed to be got ready with 
astonishing quickness. 
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For wot* you not that I haye made him auref 
Unto our couam,^ the Earl of Qloceeter*a heir? 
Xcm. Such news we hear, my lord. 
K» Edw, That day, if not for him, yet for my 

sake. 
Who in the $ triumph will be challenger. 
Spare for no cost ; we wiU requite your love. 
War, In thia or aught your highneas shall 

command ua. 
K, Bdw. Thanks, gentle Warwick. Come, 

let's in and reveL 

[Bxewnt att except Vu ricter If OBTUfsa and flu 
yovMffer Mobtimkb. 
£. Mor, Nephew, I must to Scotland; thou 

stay'st here. 
Leave now to oppose thyself against the king : 
Thou seest by nature he is mild and calm ; 
And, seeing his mind so dotes on Qaveeton, 
Let him without controlment have his wilL 
The mightiest kings have had their minions ; 
Great Alexander lov*d Hephssstion, 
The oonquering Hercules for Hylas wept,|| 
And for Patroclus stem AohUles droop'd : 
And not kings only, but the wisest men ; 
The Boman Tully loVd Octavius, 
Grave Socrates wild Aldbiades. 
Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible, 
And promiseth as much as we can wish, 
Freely enjoy that vain light-headed earl ; 
For riper years will wean him from such toys. 
F. Mot. Uncle, hii wanton humour grieves 

not me; 
But this I scorn, that one so basely-born 
Should by his sovereign's &vour grow so pert, 
And riot it with the treasure of the realm. 
While soldiers mutiny for want of pay. 
fie wears a lord's revenue on his back,ir 
And, Midas-like, he jets** it in the court, 
With base outlandish cullionsff at his heels. 
Whose proud fantastio liveries make such show 
As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appealed. 

• »o«] So 4to8 1M8, 1612.— 2to 16M "wrote," 

t madA Aim mm] L e. affianced him. 

\ ««m«tA] Equivalent here to nieoe. (Bo In Shake- 
speare's HantJbit, the King calla his nepliew Hamlet 
•• ooiudn ">. 

I tik<] So 4to 1598.— Not in 4ioe 1613; 1682. 

g TU conquering Bereulu for H^lae wpl] 2toe 1608, 161^ 
'* Th4 conqueriftff Hector, for HUa$ wept."— Sto 162S^ 
" 3%« eonquering Hector did /or BUtu Vfeepe." 

5 HSr wean a lonPt revenue on hie back] So in Shake- 
speare's See. Part of King Henry F/, act L ao. 8,— 
" She bean a duke's rewnwe* on her back,"— 
a line, be it observed, which Shakespeare did not find in 
the original,— 3V Fird Patt of the OmUsiUion, Ac 

*»>ete]Le. struts. 

tt evOimMl L t, abject fellows,— sooundrels. 



I have not seen a dapper Jack bo brisk : 
He wears a short Italian hooded doak, 
Larded with pearl, and in his Tuscan cap 
A jewel of more value than the crown. 
While others* walk below, the king and he, 
From out a window, laugh at such as we. 
And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 
TJnole^ 'tis this that makes me impatient. 
E, Mar. But, nephew, now you see the king is 

changed. 
T, Mor, Then so am I, and live to do him 

service: 
But, whiles I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 
I will not yield to any such upstart. 
Tott know my mind: come, uncle, let's away. 

IBxeumt. 

Snterthe pownger SPDissat and Baldogk. 

Bald. Spenser, 
Seeing that our lord the Earl of Qlocester's dead. 
Which of the nobles dost thou mean to serve 1 

71 Spa^ Not Mortimer, nor any of his side^ 
Because the king and he are enemies. 
Baldock, learn this of me : s factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much leas tis ; 
But he that hath the favour of a king 
Hay with one word advance us while we live. 
The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man 
On whose good fortune Spenser^s hope depends. 

Baid, What, mean you, then, to be his 
fbllower? 

T, 8pen, No, his companion; for he loves me 
well. 
And would have once preferred me to the king. 

Bald. But he ii banish'd; there's small hope 
of him. 

T. 8pm. Ay, for a while; but, Baldock, mark 
the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secrecy 
That he's repeal'd and sent for back again ; 
And even now a post came from the court 
With letters to our lady from the king ; 
And, as she read, she smil'd; which makes me 

think 
It is about her lover Qaveston. 

Bald. 'Tis like enough ; for, since he was ezil'd. 
She neither walks abroad nor comes in sight. 
But I had thought the match had been broke off. 
And that his bamahment had chang'd her mind. 

T. Spm. Our lady's first love is not wavering ; 
Hy life for thine, she will have Chtveston. 

» ofken\ So 4tos 1612, 1622.— 2to 1606 "other.** 
t BtOer the younger Speneer, Ac.] Soene^ a haU in the 
manMon of the Duke of Olooester. 

o 
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Bald, Then hope I by her means to be 
preferred. 
Having read unto her since she was a child. 

Y. Spen, Then, Baldock, you must oast the 
scholar of( 
And leam to court it like a gentleman. 
'Tis not a black ooat and a little band, 
A yelvet-cap'd oloak, fiw'd before with seige, 
And smelling to' a nosegay all the day, 
Or holding of a napkin in your hand. 
Or saying a long grace at a table's end. 
Or making low legs* to a nobleman. 
Or looking downward, with your eye-lids dose. 
And saying, << Truly, an't may please your 

honour," 
Can get you any fsTour with great men : 
Tou must be proud, bold, pleasant^ resolute. 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 

Bald. Spenser, thou knoVst I hate such 
formal t toys, 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 
Mine old lord, whiles he liv'd, was so precise. 
That he would take exceptions at my buttons. 
And, being like pinn^ heads, blame me for the 

bigness; 
Which made me curate-like in mine attire, 
Though inwardly licentious enough. 
And apt for any kind of villany. 
I am none of these conmion pedants, T, 
That cannot speak without propterea quod, 

T, SpeiL But one of those that saith qwmdo- 
qttidem, 
And hath a spedal gift to form a verb. 

Bald. Leave off this jesting; here my lady 
oomes. 

Biiier Kna Bdwabo's Nieoe. 

Niece. The grief for his exile was not so much 
As is the joy of his returning home. 
This letter came from my sweet Qaveston : 
What need'st thou, love, thus to excuse thyself 1 
I know thou oouldst not come and visit me. 

[lUadt. 
IwiU not long he from ikee, though I die; — 
This argues the entire love of my lord;— < 

[Beads, 
Whm Ifortake the^, death nm on my hemri/— 
But stay^ thee here where Qaveston shall sleep. 
[Puf the letter into ker bourn. 
Kow to the letter of my lord the king : 



* leffi] i. e. bows. 

i Mmal] So 4to 1S08.— Not in 4tOB 161S, 1088. 

t etay] Bo 4tos 101S; 1622.-^ot in 4to 1608. 



He wills me to repair unto the court, 

And meet my Qaveston : why do I stay. 

Seeing that he talks thus of my marriage-day ?— 

Who's there f Baldock! 

See that my coach* be ready; I must hence. 

Bald. It shall be done, madam. 

Niece, And meet me at the park-pale proeently. 

[BxU Baldock. 
Spenser, stay you, and bear me company, 
For I have joyful news to tell thee of; 
My Lord of Cornwall is a-coming over. 
And will be at the court as soon as we. 

T. Spen. I knew the king would have him 
home again. 

Niece. If all things sort out,t as I hope they 
will, 
Thy service^ Spenser, shall be thought upon. 

T. Spen. I humbly thank your ladyship. 

Niece. Come, lead the way : I long till I am 
there. [Exeunt. 

SnUr Kino Edwabd,! Quzkn Isabella, Eewt, Lanoab- 
TKB» the yowiger Mobtimeb, Wabwick, Pembbok^ 
cmd Attendants. 

K. Edw. The wind is good; I wonder why he 
stays : 
I fear me he is wrebk'd upon the sea. 
Q. lidb. Look, Lancaster, how passionate § he 

ia» 
And still his mind runs on his minion t 
Zan. My lord, — 
K. Edw, How now! what news? is Qaveston 

arriv'd? 
T, Mot. Nothing but Qaveston ! what means 
your grace? 
You have matters of more weight to think upon : 
The king of France sets foot in Normandy. 
K, Edv. A trifle 1 well expel him when we 
please. 
But tell me^ Mortimer, what's thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed 1 

T. Mor. A homely one, my lord, not worth 
the telling. 



* eoach'l " * The reign of Elisabeth is genenlly dted sa 
the period when ooachea were introduced into England, 
and under that term carriages of every kind have been 
conaidered as induded ; but long anterior to that retgn 
Tohioles with wheels under the denomination of chain, 
cars, chariots, oaroches, and whirliootes were used in 
England.' Mr. ICarkland on Carriages in England. See 
Arehaologiat voL xx." Collisb (apnd Dodaley's 0. P.). 

t eort oitfj "L e. snooeed, or take eifoct. 8»fiir ^ecL 
Ootgrave." Rbsd (apud Dodaley's 0, P.). 

X Bttter King SdnMurd, Iw.] Scene, befbre Tynmouth 
Castle. 

I poMMmote] i. e. sorrowfUL 
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K. Bdw, Pray thee, let me know it. 
T. Mor, But> seeing you are so denroua, thai it 
ia; 
A loffy oedar>tree, fair flouriahing^ 
On whoae top-branches kingly eagles peich. 
And by the bark a canker creeps me up, 
And gets unto the highest bough of all i 
The motto, JBq^» tandetn, 
K. Bdiw, And what is yours, my Lord of 

Lancaster t 
Lan. My lord^ mine's more obscure than 
Mortimer's. 
Pliny reports, there is a* flying>fisht 
Which all the other fishes deadly hate, 
And therefore, being puzsu'd, it takes the air : 
No sooner is it up, but there*B a fowl 
That seizeth it : this fish, my lord, I bear; 
The motto this, UncUqtte ncn ed. 

Kent, t Proud Mortimer ! ungentle Lancaster ! 
Is this the loye you bear your soTereign 7 
Is this the fruit your reconcilement bears 1 
Can you in words make show of amity, 
And in your jBhields display your rancorous 

minds? 
What call you this but priTate libelling 
Against the Earl of Cornwall and my brother f 
Q. Itah. Sweet husband, be content; they all 

love you. 
K. BSw, They love me not that hate my 
Gaveston. 
I am that cedar; shake me not too^much; 
And you the eagles ; soar ye ne'er so high, 
I have the jesses | that will pull you down ; 
And jBgite tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proudest peer of Britainy. 
Though thou compar'st him to a flying-fish, 
And threaten'st death whether he rise or fall^ 
Tis not the hugest monster of the ses. 
Nor foulest harpy, that shall swallow hinu 

F. Mor, If in his absence thus he favours him. 
What will he do whenas |i he shall be present f 
lan. That shall we see : lookj where his lord- 
ship comes ! 

< a] So 4to8 1012, 1622.— Not in 4to 1698. 

t Jlfinff-JM] "Tbe Bxoeatus. See PlinU JToL SUt, lib. 
ix.lft." Um> (apod DodAley's 0. P.X 

t KtiU] Old eda. *'Bdw.* (a miatake for '*&^m.^ 
which is generally the prefix in the old eda. to Kent's 
qimeoheeX That the present speech belongs to Kent, is 
proved by the last line of it^— " Against the Earl of Corn- 
wall and my brother.** 

I iesMi] L e. the short straps round the legs of the 
hawk, having small rings (called the varvelsX to which 
was Ihstened the fiJconer's leash.— Old eds. "grosses" (a 
mistake for " goose s"). 

n vkmoi] i. «. when. 



K. Edw. My Gaveston I 
Welcome to T^mouth I welcome to thy friend I 
Thy absence made me droop and pine away ; 
For, as the lovers of fidr DanaS, 
When she was lock'd up in a brasen tower, 
Beeir'd her more, and waz'd outrageous. 
So did it fare * with me : and now thy sight 
Is sweeter far than was thy paAing hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart 
Chn, Sweet lord and klng^ your speech pre- 
ventethf mine; 
Yet have I words left to express my joy : 
The shepherd, nipt with biting winter's rage. 
Frolics not more to see the painted spring 
Than I do to behold your majesty. 
K. Bdw, Will none of you salute my Qaveston f 
Lan. Salute him! yes. — Welcome, Lord 

Chamberlain I 
F. Mor, Welcome is the good Earl of Corn- 
wall! 
War, Welcome, Lord Qovemor of the Isle of 

Man! 
Pem, Welcome, Master Secretary \ 
Kent, Brother, do you hear them ? 
K, Edw, Still will these earls and barons use 

me thus t 
Qan. My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. 
Q. Itab. Ay me, poor soul, when these begin 
♦•oJ»! [Atide, 

K, Edw. Return it to their throats; Til be thy 

warrant 
Qav. Base, leaden earls, that gloiy in your 
birth. 
Go sit at home, and eat your tenants' beef; 
And come not here to scoff at Qaveston, 
Whose mounthig thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 
Laa^, Tet I disdain not to do this for you. 

[Dram Mm mpord, and qff'en to tlab OAvenoN. 
K, Edw. Treason 1 treason I where's the 

traitor? 
Ptm, Here, here I 

K. Edw. Convey hence Gaveston; they'll 
murder him.$ 



• M*^ Bo 4to 1622.— 2tos 1598, 1612, "sure." 
t prevenielh'\ i. e. anticipateth. 
X Pem. Htrt,hert! 
K. Edw. Convey hence Gaveelon: the^U murder him} 
Old eds. (with various pointlng},-~> 
" Pen. Here here King: oonuey henoe Gaueston, thail 
murder him." 
(The word " King " is evidently a preilx which has crept 
by mistake into the text, though elsewhere in this play 
the speeches of Edward have the prefix ** Jttw.") 

o8 
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Chn. The life of thee shall salve thh foul dis- 
grace. 
r. Mot, Villain, thy life 1 unless I miss mine 

aim. [Wowndi Gaybstoit. 

Q. Itab, Ah, furious Mortimer, what hast thou 

done! 
Y. Mor. No more than I would answer, were 

he slain. [Exit Qaysstok with Attendants. 
K. Bdw. Tesy &ore than thou canst answer, 

though he live : 
Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed : 
Out of my presence ! come not near the court. 
r. Mor. I'll not be ban^d the court for Qave- 

ston. 
Lan. We*ll hale him by the ears unto the 

block. 
£. JBdw. Look to your own heads; his is sure 



War, Look to your own crown, if you back 

him thus. 
Kent. Warwick, these words do ill beseem thy 

years. 
JT. Sdw, Nay, all of them conspire to cross me 
thus: 
But, if I live, I'll tread upon their heads 
That think with high looks thus to tread me 

down. 
Come, Edmund, letTs away, and levy men : 
'Tis war that must abate these barons' pride. 

[Sxeura Kiira Bdwabd^ Quxsh Isabella, and 
Knr. 

War, Let's to our castles, for the king is 
moVd. 

T, Mor, Mov'd may he be, and perish in his 
wrath! 

L<m, Cousin, it is no dealing with him now ; 
He means to make us stoop by force of arms ; 
And therefore let us jointly here protest 
To prosecute that Qaveston to the death. 

T, Mor» By heaven, the abject villain shall not 
live f 

Wair, m have his blood, or die in seeking it 

Ptm, The like oath Pembroke takes. 

Lcau And so doth Lancaster. 
Now send our heralds to defy the king ; 
And make the people swear to put him down. 



BnUr a Menengor. 

T, Mor, Letters 1 from whenoel 
Me». EVom Scotland, my lord. 

[OMnff iMmrt to MoBTDfSR. 
Zan, Why, how now, cousin 1 how hie all our 
friends! 



T. Mor. My imole's taken prisoner by the 

Scots. 
Lan. We'll have him ransom'd, man: be of 

good cheer. 
T. Mor. They rate his ransom at five thousand 
pound. 
Who should defray the money but the king. 
Seeing he is taken prisoner in his wars S 
I'll to the king. 
Lan. Do, cousin, and I'll bear thee company. 
War, Meantime my Lord of Pembroke and 
myself 
Will to Newcastle here, and gather head. 

T. Mor, About it, then, and we will follow 

you. 
Lan. Be resolute and full of secrecy. 
War. I warrant you. [Exit wUh Peicbrokh. 
T. Mor. Cousin, an if he will not ransom him, 
I'll thunder such a peal into his ears 
As never subject did unto his king. 
Lan, Content; I'll bear my part — Holla! 
who's there 1 

BrUer Guard. 
T. Mor. Ay, marry, such a guard as this doth 

well 
Lan. Lead on the way. 
Ottard. Whither will your lordships I 
T. Mor. Whither else but to the kingt 
Qnard. His highness is dispos'd to be alone. 
Lan. Why, so he may; but we will speak to 

him. 
Quard, You may not in, my lord. 
T. Mor, l&xf we nott 

Enter Kwa Bdwabd and Knrr.* 
K.Edw. How now! 
What noise is this? who have we there! is't 
you! {Going, 

Y. Mot. Nay, stay, my lord ; I come to bring 
you news ; 
Mine uncle's taken prisoner by the Scots. 
^..Siiw. Then ransom him. 
Lan, 'Twas in your wars ; you should ransom 

him. 
Y. Mor. And you shall ransom him, or else — 
Kent. What, Mortimer, you will not threaten 

him! 
K Edw. Quiet yourself; you shall have the 
broad seal, 
To gather for him th[o]roughout the realm. 

* Bnter King Edward and Kent] A ohoogv of scene is 
sopposed here— to the interior of Tynmouth-CasUe. 
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Lan, Tour minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 

F. Mor. My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 
'Twould* levy men enough tb anger you. 
We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 

K. Bdw, Shall I stUl be haunted f thusi 

F. Mor. Nay, now you are here alone. 111 
speak my mind. 

Lan. And BO will I ; and then, my lord, farewell. 
. T, Mor. The idle triumphs, masks, lascivioua 

shows. 
And prodigal gifts bestow'd on Gaveston, 
Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee 

weak ; t 
The murmuring commons, overstretchM, break. § 

Zan. Look for rebellion, look to be depos'd ; 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates ; 
The wild Oneil, with swarms of Irish kerns, || 
Lives uncontroll'd within the English pale; 
Unto the walls of York the Scots make ^ road,** 
And, unresisted, drive away rich spoils. 

T. Mor. The haughty Dane commands the 
narrow seaStti* 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigged. 

Lan. What foreign prince sends thee ambas- 
sadors? 

T. Mor, Who loves thee, but a sort^t of 
flatterers 1 

Lan. Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Yalois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

F. Mor. Thy court is naked, being bereft of 
those 
That make a king seem glorious to the world, 
I mean the peers, whom thou shouldst dearly love; 
Libels are cast again §| thee in the street ; 
Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

• 'Twndd] So 4toa 1612, 1622.— 2to 1598 "Would." 

t haunted\ One modem editor prints "taiinted." — ^But 
compare^ in our author's Fatutui^ 4to^ 1616, " dioUl I be 
hauiUed still ? " see p. 126, see. ooL 

t thy trtasury dry, and made thee ipeaJe] So 4tofl 1612; 
1622.— 2to 1508 "<Ay treasure drie^ and made the veate." 

f break] So the modem editors.— Old eds. "hath." 

II Irish kerne] I e. Irish foot-soldiers of the lowest de* 
scription. 

% make] Old eds. " made," and in the next lino 
"draue"; but the present tense is obTiously necessary 
here. 

♦• road] L e. inroad. 

ft The haughty Dane ecmmande the narrow tea*] So in 
The Third Pari of K. Henry VI, act i. so. i,— " Stem 
FHulconbridge eommande the narrow mo*/'— a line re- 
tained by Shakesi)eare from The true Traffedie qf Richard 
Jhtke of Tork. 

II Bort] L e. set 

fif again] I e. against So 4U 1608.— 2tos 1612, 1622, 
" against" 



Lan. The northern borderen, seeing their 

houses burnt, 
Their wives and children slain, run up and down. 
Cursing the name of thee and Oaveeton. 

T. Mor. When wert thou in the field with 

banner * spread, 
But once? and then thy soldiers march'd like 

players. 
With garish robes, not armour'; and thyself 
Bedaub'd with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 
Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 
Where women's favours hung like labels down. 
Lan, And thereof came it that the fleering 

Scots, 
To England's high disgrace, have made this 

Maids of Snglandyt tore may yon mourn. 

For ffour lemant% you ha^e lott at Bannockt- 

bourn, — 
With a heave and aho/\\ 
What weeneth the king of England 
So eoon to have won Scotland f — 
With a romhdow / 
Y. Mor. Wigmore^ shall fly, to set my uncle 

free. 
Lam. And, when *ti8 gone, our swords shall 

purchase more. 
If you be mov'd, revenge it as ** you can : 
Look next to see us with our ensigns sprend. 

[Bxit WitA Y. MOBTIMEIL 

K. Ed/w. Kj swelling heart for tt very anger 

breaks: 
How oft have I been baited by these peers. 
And dare not be revenged, for their power is 

great 1 
Yet, shall the crowing of these cockerels 
Affright a liont Edward, unfold thy paws, 
And let their lives*-blood slake thy fuiy's 

hanger. • 

If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 
Kow let them thank themselves, and rue too 

late. 
Kent. My lord, I see your love to Gaveston 

• banner] So 4tos 1508, 1612.— 2to 1622 "banners." 
t jig] i. e. ballad. 

t ^aide o/Bnglandt Ac] Taken (with very slight vari- 
ations) firom Fabyan's Chron, yoL il. fol. 160, ed. 1650. 

I lemane] L e. lovers. 

II WUh a heave and a ho / 



With a rombdov /] Common burdens to songs : see 

Skelton's Worke, iL 110, ed. Dyoe. 
% Wigmore] "Mortimer junior was of Wigmore.* 

OiLOURiST (apud Dodsley's 0. P.). 
«• ae] So 4tos 1608, 1612.— 2to 1622 "If." 
tt for] So 4t0B 1508, 1612.— 2to 1622 "with." 
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Will be the ruin of the realm and yoo. 
For now the wrathful nobles threaten wan ; 
And therefore, brother, baniah him for ever. 

K. Edw. Art thou an enemy to my GhtTeston ? 

Kent, Ay; and it grieves me that I fiiTour^d 
him. 

K, Edw. Traitor, be gone I whine thou with 
Mortimer. 

KetA. So will I, rather than with OaTeston. 

K. Edw. Out of my sights and trouble me no 
more f 

Keni. No marvel though thou aoom thy noble 
peera, 
When I thy brother am rejected thus. 

JT. Edw, Away I [Exit KvsT. 

Poor Gktyeston, that hast no friend but me 1 
Do what they can, well live in Tynmouth here ; 
And, so I walk with him about the walls. 
What care I though the earls begirt us round ? 
Here comes she that is cause of all these jars. 

Bnter Qxtkbn Isabella, witA Edwabd's Niece, two Ladies, 
GAVsmroN, Bauoook, and the ^otmgtr Spbtssb. 

Q. Itah, My lord, 'tis thought the earls are up 

in arms. 
K, Edw. Ay, and 'tis likewise thought you 

favour 'em.* 
Q. Itah. Thus do you still suspect me without 

causei 
Niece, Sweet unde, speak more kindly to the 

queen. 
Chv. My lord, dissemble with her ; speak her 

fair. 
K. Edw. Pardon me, sweet ; I forgot myselt 
Q. Itab. Your pardon ii quickly got of Isabel. 
JT. Edw. The younger Mortimer is grown so 

brave. 
That to my face he threij^ns civil wars. 

Gfav. Why do you not commit him to the 

Tower? 
K. Edw. I dare not, for the people love him 

well. 
Oav. Why, then, well have him privily made 

away. 
E. Edw. Would Lancaster and he had both 

caroua'd 
A bowl of poison to each other's health ! 
But let them go» and tell me what are these. 
Niece. Two of my father's servants whilst he 

Uv'd: 
May*t please your grace to entertun them now. 



• 'm] Old ods. "him." 



K. Edw. Tell me, where wast thou bomi what 
IB thine arms 1 

Baid. My name is Baldock, and my gentry 
I fetch from Oxford; not from heraldry. 

K, Edw. The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my 
turn. 
Wait on me, and 111 see thou shalt not want 

Bald. I humbly thank your majesty. 

K. Edw. Knowest thou him, Gaveston 1 

Oa/o. Ay, my lord; 
His name is Spenser ; he is well allied : 
For my sake let him wait upon your grace ; 
Scarce shall you find a man of more desert 

E, Edw. Then, Spenser, wait upon me for his 
sake: 
111 grace thee with a higher style ere long. 

T. Spen. No greater titles happen unto me 
Than to be &vour*d of your majesty 1 

K. Edw. Cousin, this day shall be your nuu^ 
riage-feast : — 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well. 
To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 
Unto the Barl of Glooester late deceas'd. 

Oav. I know, my lord, many will stomach me ;* 
But I respect neither their love nor hate. 

E. Edw. The headstrong barons shall not limit 
me; 

e that Ilist to favour shall be great 

me, let's away; and, when the marriage ends. 
Have at the rebels and their complices 1 [ExemU, 

BnUr KnT,t LAKOAsna, the younger MooiniRi^ Wab- 
wiox, Pbkbiiok^ and otker*. 

Kent. My lords, of love to this our native 
land, 
I come to join with you, and leave the king ; 
And in your quarrel, and the realm's behoof. 
Will be the first that shall adventure life. 

Lan. I fear me, you are sent of policy. 
To undermine us with a show of love. 

War. He is your brother; therefore have we 



To cast? the worst, and doubt of your revolt 
Kent. Mine honour shall be hostage of my 
truth: 
If that will not suffice, farewell, my lords. 
F. Mor. Stay, Edmund : never was Plantage- 
net 
False of his word ; and therefore trust we thee. 
Pem. But what's the reason yon should leave 
him now ? 

* ttomaeh me] See note * p. 186. 

t Snter Kent, Ac] Scene^ near Tynmouth Outle. 

t ea$l] i. e. coi\Jecture. 
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KsnU I have inform'd the Earl of Lancaster. 

J/oaih. And it auffioeth. NoW| my lordo^ know 
this, 
That Gayeston Ibi leoretly arriT'd, 
And here in Tynmonth frolica with the Ung. 
Let 118 with these our foUowen Boale the walls, 
And suddenly surprise them unawares. 

r. Mw, ril giye the onset 

Wwr. And I'll follow thee. 

T. Mot, This tattei'd* enrign of my ancestors, 
Which swept the desert shore of that Dead Sea 
Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 
Will I advance upon this castlefs] walls. — 
Drums, strike alarum, raise them from their 

sport, 
And ring aloud the knell of Gaveeton t 

Xan. None be so hardy as to f touch the king ; 
But neither spare you Qaveston nor his firienda 

iBxemL 

BnUt, meroBy, Enra Sdwabd Xomdtki younger 



K. Edw. O, tell me, Spenser, where is Gave- 

stoni 
71 Speik I fear me he is slain, my gracious 

lord. 
K»Sdw. No, here he comes: now let them 

spoil and kill. 

BkUt Qum Isabella, Kuig Edward's Nieoe^ Oatb- 
■TOH, and Nobles. 

Fly, fly, my lords ; the earls have got the hold ; 
Take shippin^^ and away to Scarborough : 
Spenser and I will post away by land. 

Oav. 0, stay, my lord I they will not injure 
you. 

K»Bdw. I will not trust them. Gaveston, 
away ! 

Oaiv, Farewell, my lord. 

£, Edw, Lady, &rewelL 

Niece. Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet 
agun. 

K. Edw. Farewell, sweet Gayeston ; and Sure- 
well, niece. 

Q. /«ai. No farewell to poor Isabel thy queeni 

JT. Edw. Tes, yes, for Mortimer your lover^s 
sake. 



« UUter'd} Old eds. "tottered " : but towards the end 
of this play the two earliest 4tos haye, — 

*' As doth this water from my taUend robes.** 
And see note {, p. 170. 

t to] So 4to 1622.~Not in 4tos 1508, 1612. 

t SHter, Meveralltf, King Sdvard, Ac] Scene, within 
l^mouth Castle. 



Q. ledh. Heavens can witness, I love none but 
you. 

[Jbmmt aXL noept Quxm Isabslla. 
FVom my embracements thus he breaks away. 
O, that mine arms oould dose this isle about^ 
That I might pull him to me where I would I 
Or that these tear% that driade firom mine e yes, 
Had power to mollify his stony Heart, 
That^ when I had him, we might never part I 



Alter Lamgastsb, Wabwxcx, tJU yavrnger Mobtiicbb» and 
o6k<ra, AlanuMvUMik. 

XcNi. I wonder how he scap'd. 

F. Mor., Who's this f the queen t 

Q. Itaib. Ay, Mortimer, the miserable queen. 
Whose pining heart her inward sighs have blasted,. 
And body with continual mourning wasted : 
These hands are tir^d with haling of my lord 
From Gaveston, from wicked Gaveston ; 
And all in vain ; for, when I speak him fair, 
He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 

F. Mcr, Cease to lament, and iell us where*8 
the king) 

Q. /m&. What would you with the king? is't 
him you seek 1 

Lan. No, madam, but that cursM Gayeston : 
Far be it from the thought of Lancaster 
To offbr violence to lus sovereign 1 
We would but rid the realm of Gaveston : 
Tell us where he remains, and he shall die. 

Q. leab. He's gone by water unto Scarborough : 
Pursue him quickly, and he cannot scape ; 
The king hath left him, and his train is small 

Wwr. Forslow* no time, sweet Lancaster; let's 
march. 

T. Mor. How comes it that the king and he is 
parted! 

4 laob. That thusf your army, going several 
ways, 
Might be of lesser force, and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise, 
Be easily suppress'd : therefore^ be gone. 

F. Mor. Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy : 
Let's all aboard, and follow him amain. 

Zcm. The wind that bears him henoe will fill 
our sails: 
Come, come, aboard I 'tis but an hour's sailing. 

Y. Mor, Madam, stay you within this castle 
here. 



• Fordow] L e. delay, 
t thut] Old eds. " this." 

X tuppnu'd: tJur^or^} So 4to leSS.— 2tos 1998, Ul% 
^'tuppretl; iid thertfore,** 
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Q. Itah. No, Mortimer ; 111 to my lord the 
king. 

71 Mwr, Nay, rather sail with as to Scar- 
borough. 

Q. I$ab. Tou know the king is bo suspidous 
As, if he hear I have but talked with you, 
Ifine honour will be oall'd in question; 
And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gone. 

F. Mar. Madam, I cannot stay to answer you : 
But think of Mortimer as he deserves. 

iBxevmt all except Qvbbh Ibabklul 

4 I$ab, So well hast thon desenr'd, sweet 
Mortimer, 
As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 
In vain I look for love at Edward's hand. 
Whose eyes are fix'd on none but Qaveston. 
Yet once more 111 importune him with prayer : 
If he be strange, and not regard my words, 
My son and I will over into Franoe^ 
And to the king my brother there complain 
How Qaveston hath robb'd me of his love : 
But yet, I hope, my sorrows will have end. 
And Qaveston this blessM day be slain. [Exit. 

BnUr Oavbrov,* purmud, 
Chv, Tet, lusty lords, I have escap'd your 
bands, 
Your threats, your 'larums, and your hot pur- 
suits; 

* Bnter OavettoUf Ac.] There is such nnoertainty about 
the location of this soene^ that I can only mark it->an 
open country. 

It may not be amiss to state the real circumstances 
which attended the close of Oaveston's caraer.— The 
king and Qaveston fled by sea from Tynmouth to Scar- 
borough ; the king then repaired to York, while Qave- 
ston remained in Scarborough Castle, to which the Barls 
of Surrey and Pembroke^ commissioned by the Barl of 
Lancaster, laid siege. "It was in vain that Edward 
sent them a mandate to retire. The unfortunate Qave- 
ston finding the place untenable, surrendered with the 
king's consent to the Barl of Pembroke, on condition, 
'that if no accommodation were effected before the first of 
August, he should be reinstated in the possession of 
Scarborough. It had been agreed that the prisoner 
should be confined in his own castle of Wallingford: 
and the earl and the lord Henry Percy bound them- 
selves for his safety to the king, under the forfeiture of 
their lands, limbs, and lives. From Scarborough Qave- 
ston proceeded under their protection towards Walling- 
ford ; at Dedington, Pembroke left him in the custody 
of his servants, and departed to spend the night with 
his countess in the neighbourhood. The captive retired 
to rest without any suspicion of danger : but * the Black 
Dog [Warwick] had sworn that the favourite should feel 
his teeth ' ; and before dawn he received a peremptory 
order to dress himself and leave his chamber. At the 
gate, instead of his former guards, he found, to his asto- 
nishment, his enemy the ear} of Warwick, with a 
numerous foroe. He was immediately placed on a mule^ 



And, though diyoroM from King Edward's eyes. 
Yet liveth Pierce of Qaveston unsurpris'd. 
Breathing in hope (malgrado* all your beards^ 
That muster rebels thus against your king) 
To seef his royal sovereign onoe again. 

Bnter Waswicx, LAXOAsm, Pbkbbokb; ihe yovmoer 
MoRTiMXB, Soldiers, James and oeA«r Attendants^ 

PXMBBOKX. 

War. Upon him, soldiers I take away his 
weapons ! 

F. Mor, Thou proud disturber of thy country's 
peace, 
Corrupter of thy king, cause of these broils. 
Base flatterer, yield 1 and, were it not for shame. 
Shame and dishonour to a soldier's name. 
Upon my weapon's point here shouldst thou fall. 
And welter in thy gore. 

LcM, Monster of men. 
That, like the Oreekish strumpet, train'd to 

arms 
And bloody wars so many Taliant knights. 
Look for no other fortune, wretch, than death I 
King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 

War. Lancaster, why talk'st thou to the 
slave? — 
Goy soldiers, take him hence ; for, by my sword. 
His head shall o£ — Qaveston, short warning 
Shall serve thy turn : it is our country's cause 
That here severely we will execute 
Upon thy person. — Hang him at a bough. 

Qav. VLj lord, — 

War. Soldiers, have him away. — 
But, for thou wert the favourite of a king. 
Thou shalt have so much honour at our hands.:^ 

Qan. I thank you all, my lords : then I per- 
ceive 
That heading is one, and hanging is the other. 
And death is alL 



and conducted to the oasUe of Warwick, where his arrival 
was announced by martial music and shouts of triumph. 
There the chtefii of the party sat in council over the fata 
of their prisoner. To a proposal to save his lifb, a voice 
replied, ' Tou have caught the fox : if you let him go^ you 
wUl have to hunt him again ' : and it was ultimately re- 
solved to disregard the capitulation, and to put him to 
death in conformity with <me of the ordinances. When bis 
doom was announced, Qaveston threw himself at the feet 
of the earl of Lancaster ; and implored, but in vain, the 
pity and protection of his 'gentle lord.' He was hurried 
to Blacklow-hill (now Qaversikc), and beheaded in the 
presence of the earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Sur* 
ley." Lingard's Hiat. qfSngland, voL UL 16, ed. 1849. 
* nudffrado] i. e. in spite of (Ital.)i 
t Me] So 4tos 1612. 1022.~2to 1598 "these." 
t our hands] After these words, a line in which War- 
wick said something about Oaveston's being bAmded^ 
has dropt out. 
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BnUr AaiTifitfU 

Lan, How now, my Lord of Anmdel ! 

Arun. My lords, King Edward greets you all 
by me. 

War, Arundel, say your message. 

Anm. His majesty, hearing that you had 
taken Qaveston/ 
Entreateth you by me, yet but he may 
See him before he dies ; for why,t he says, 
And sends you word, he knows that die he shall; 
And, if you gratify his grace so far. 
He will be mindful of the courtesy. 

War, How now I 

Oav. RenowmkL^ Edward, how thy name 
Beviyes poor Qayeston 1 

War. No, it needeth not : 
Arundel, we will gratify the king 
In other matters ; he must pardon us in this. — 
Soldiers, away with him ! 

Oav, Why, my Lord of Warwick, 
Will now these short delays beget my hopes 1§ 
I know it, lordfl^ it is this life you aim at : 
Tet grant King Edward this. 

T, Mor, Shalt thou appoint 
What we shall grant 1— Soldiers, away with 

him! — 
Thus we'll gratify the king; 
We'll send his head by thee : let him bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 
Of Qaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 

Lan, Not so, my lord, lest he bestow more cost 
In burying him than he hath ever eam'd. 

Anm. Mj lords, it is his mi^jesty's request. 
And in U the honour of a king he swears. 
He will but talk with him, and send him back. 

War, When, can you telll Arundel, no; we 
wot, 
He that the care of his realm remits,! 

* hearing that you had taken Oavetton] Qy. either 
*'Amrin^ you had taken GaveHon "/ or *' hearing that you 
had ta'en Oavetton** t 
\Svr «Ay] i.e. because^ for this reason that 
t JZenownuki] See note H, p. 11. So 4U 1598.— Stoe 1612, 
1622, *' Benowned." 

I WHO, now theee ehort delay* begH my hopee] Old edi., 

*' WiU not theae deUUa beget my hopetf " 
The modem editon print, 

" Witt then delays beget me anYhopeer** 

II tn] L e. on. See note t» P> 17. 

% He that the care of hie realm remits] Here " core '* is 
a diesy liable,— aa in a later line of the play,— 

** My lord, be going : eare not for theee **. 
(So, too, we presently have " tpare " as a dissyllable^— 

"And, Spenser, spare them not, lay It on.") 
2tolB98,— 

" He that the eare ofreabne remits." 
2to8 1612; 1622.— 

"He that hath the eare q^ Rsalme^remits,'* 



And drives his nobles to theee exigents 
For Qaveston, will, if he seize him once. 
Violate any promise to possess him. 
Antn. Then, if you will not trust his grace ui 
keep. 
My lords, I will be pledge for his return. 

T. Mor. T\b honourable in thee to offer 
this; 
Buty for we know thou art a noble gentle- 
man. 
We will not wrong thee bo, 
To make away a true* man for a thief. 
Cfav, How mean'st thou, Mortimer? that is 

over-base. 
T, Mor. Away, base groom, robber of king's 
renown 1 
Question with thy companions and mates. 
Pern. My Lord Mortimer, and you, my lorda^ 
each one, 
To gratify the king's request therein, 
Touching the sending of this Gkveston, 
Because his majesty so earnestly 
Desires to see the man before his death, 
I will upon mine honour undertake 
To cany him, and bring him back again ; 
Provided this, that you, my Lord of Arundel, 
Will join with me. 

War, Pembroke, what wilt thou dol 
Cause yet more bloodshed 1 is it not enough . 
That we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on ** Had I wi8t,"t and let him gol 
Pern, My lords, I will not over-woo your 
honours: 
But, if you dare trust Pembroke with the 

prisoner. 
Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 
Arttn. My Lord of Lancaster, what iay you in 

thifil 
Lan, Why, I say, let him go on Pembroke's 

word. 
Pem, And you, Lord Mortimer) 
T. Mor. How say you, my Lord of War- 
wick] 
War. Nay, do your pleasures: I know how 

'twill prove. 
Pen. Then give him me. 
Oav. Sweet sovereign, yet I come 
To see thee ere I die 1 

War, Yet not perhaps, 
If Warwick's wit and policy prevail [Aside, 



* true] L e. honest. 

t Had I vfist] I e. had I Icnown,— the exclamation of 
those who repent of what they have luahly dome. 
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T. Mor. My Lord of Pembroke, we deiWer 
him you : 
Beium him on your honour. — Sound, away f 

IBxewd all except Yehsbokm, Abuhdbi^* Oats* 
8T0N, Jamsb and other Attendaats <^ Pkk- 



Pei». My lord, youf shall go with me: 
My house is not far hence ; out of the way 
A little ; but our men shall go along. 
We that have pretty wenches to our wivesi, 
Sir, must not come so near to balk their lips. 

Atw%, 'Tis very kindly spoke, my Lord of 
Pembroke : 
Your honour hath an adamant of power 
To draw a prince. 

Pem. So, my lord.— Come hither, James : 
I do commit this Qaveston to thee ; 
Be thou this night his keeper; in the morning 
We will discharge thee of thy charge: be gone. 

Oav. Unhappy Gtoyeston, whither go'st thou 
now! 
[EzU 9Hth James and ether Attendants <^ Pu- 

BBOKS. 

Bone-hoy. My lord, well quiddy be at Cobham. 

IBxemA. 

Enter QAvaBioir % fMuming, Jambi emi cUier Attendants 



Cfav, treacherous Warwick, thus to wrong 
thy friend ! 

Jamet. I see it is your life these arms pursue.! 

Oav, Weaponless must I fall, and die in bands 7 
O, must this day be period of my life, 
Centre of allU my bliss? An ye be men, 
Speed to the king. 

Enter Waswigk and Soldien. 
War. My Lord of Pembroke's men. 
Strive you no longer: I will have that Gkveston. 
James. Tour lordship doth dishonour to your- 
self 
And wrong our lord, your honourable friend. 
War. No, James; it is my oountry's cause I 
fbUow. — 



•Arundeq Old eds. *'MAt.'* and ^'Matrauis." Bee 
note •, p. 208. 

t Mv lord, ifonl Qy. " My Lord of Arundel, you "f 

} Enter QaveeUmt dec] Scene, another part of the 
country. See note •, p. 200. 

%U %» your Ufe theet amu pumu] The words "arms" 
and " aims " are very frequently confounded by our old 
printers ; but that "arms" is the right reading here is 
proved by a later passage of this play,— 

" And hU the land, I know, is up in armt, 
Armt tluU purane our Hva with deadly hate." 

fl aU] Bo 4to 1598.— Not in 4to8 1612, 1022. 



Qo, take the villain : soldiers, come away ; 
We'll make quick work. — Commend me to your 

master. 
My friend, and tell him that I watoh'd it welL— 
Come, let thy shadow parley with King Edward. 
Oav. Treacherous earl, shall not I see the king ? 
War. The king of heaven perhaps, no other 
king.— 
Away! 

ISKtunt Warwick and Soldien wUh Oavhiov. 

Jamet. Come, fellows: it booted* not for us 
to strive : 
We will in haste go certify our lord. [Exeunt 

Enter Kimo EDWAKO,t the ywMger Spsnsbr, Baldock, 
Noblemen of the Hnff'seidef and Soldiers with dru$M 
andjl/es, 

K. Edw. I long to hear an answer from the 

barons 
Touching my friend, my dearest Gaveston. 
Ah, Spenser, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him 1 ah, he is mark'd to die ! 
I know the malice of the younger Mortimer; 
Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable ; and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gkveeton sgain : 
The barons overbear me with their pride. 

r. Spm. Were I King Edward, England's 

sovereign. 
Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 
Great Edward Longshanks' issue, would I bear 
These braves, this rage, and suffer uncontrolFd 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 
In mine own realm 1 My lord, pardon my 

speech: 
Did you retain your father*8 magnanimity. 
Did you regard the honour of your name, 
Tou would not suffer thus your majesty 
Be oounterbuff'd of your nobility. 
Strike off their heads, and let them preach on 

poles: 
Ko doubty such lessons they will teach the rest, 
As by their preachments they will profit much, 
And learn obedience to their lawful king. 
E. Edw. Tea, gentle Spenser, we have been 

too mild, 

• booted] So 4to 1598.— 2tofl 1612, 1622, "booteth.** 
t Enter King Bdieard, tc.] Edward had retired to 
Berwick when he first heard the news of Oaveston's 
death, which is announced to him at p. 204, first ooL : but, 
as the great defeat of the barons, which presently takes 
place, p. 205, sec col., was at Borowbrldge. this scene may 
be supposed to pass in Yorkshire. The reader must have 
already perceived bow little Marlowe thought about the 
location of the scenes. 
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Too kind to them; but now have drawn oar 

Bword, 
And, if they send me not my GaveBton, 
We'll steel it on their cre8t[s], and poll their 

tops. 
Bald. This haught* resolye becomes yonr 

mijesty, 
Not to be tied to their affection, 
As though your highness were a school-boy still, 
And must be aw'd and gorem'd like a child. 

Snter thi dder SPsnEBf irUk ki§ truneheMj and 
SoldiezB. 

R Spen. Long lire my sovereign, the noble 
Edward, 
In peace triumphant^ fortunate in wars t 
K. Echo. Welcome, old man : com'st thou in 
Edward's aid 1 
Then tell thy^ prince of whence and what thou 
art 
JS, Spm. ho, with a band of bow-men and of 
pikes, 
Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred strong, 
Sworn to defend King Edward's royal right, 
I come in person to your miyesty, 
Spenser, the &ther of Hugh Spenser ther^ 
Bound to your highness eyerlastingly 
For favour done, in him, unto us alh 
JT. Edw. Thy father, Spenser! 
F. Spen. True, an it like your graee, 
That pours, in lieu of all your goodness shown, 
His life, my lord, before your princely feet. 
£. Bdw, Welcome ten thousand times, old 
man, again 1 
Spenser, this love, this kindness to thy king, 
Argues thy noble mind and disposition. 
Spenser, I here create thee Earl of Wiltshire^ 
And daily will enrich thee with our favour, 
That, as the sun-shine, shall reflect o'er thee. 
Beside, the more to manifest our love. 
Because we hear Lord Bruoe doth sell his land, 
And that the Mortimers are in hand withal, 
Thou shalt have crowns of us t'outbid the 

barons; 
And, Spenser, spare $ them not, lay it on. — 
Soldiers, a burgess, and thrice-welcome all ! 
T. Spen. My lord, l^ere comes || the queen. 



• hati^d] i e. high. 

t tht Oder 8pen$er] Old eds. "Hugh Spenoer, an old 
num. father to the young Spenoer.'* 
Xthy] Oldeds. "the.** 
I tpart] See note If, p. 201. 
I eotnn] So 4fcofl 161S^ 1622.— 2to 1608 " oome." 



Enter (^amat Isabklla, Priucb Bowabi^ oimI Lbvukx. 
K. £dw. Madam, what news) 
(^ Itab. News of dishcmour, lord, sod dis- 
content. 
Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 
Informeth us, by letters and by words, 
That Lord Valois our brother, king of France, 
Because your highness hath been slack in 

homage, 
Hath seizdd Normandy into his hands : 
These be the letters, this the messenger. 
K. Bdw, Welcome, Levune.— Tush, Sib^ if this 

be all, 
Yalois and I will soon be firienda again. — 
But to my Gaveeton : shall I never see, 
Never behold thee now 1 — Madam, in this matter 
We will employ you and your little son ; 
You shall go parley with the king of Franoe. — 
Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king. 
And do your message with a majesty. 
P. Edw. Commit not to my youth things of 

more weight 
Than fits a prince so young as I to bear ; 
And fear not, lord and fiUher, — heaven's great 

beams 
On Atlas' shoulder shall not lie more safb 
Than shall your charge committed to my trust. 
<2- /«a&* Ah, boy, this towardness makes thy 

mother fear 
Thou art not mark'd to many days on earth t 
K. Edw. Madam, we will that you with speed 

be shipp'd. 
And this our son : Levune shall follow you 
With all the haste we can despatch him hence. 
Choose of our lords to bear you company ; 
And go in peace ; leave us in wars t^ home. 
Q. I§ab. Unnatural wars, where subjects brave 

their king : 
God end them once ! My lord, I take my leave, 
To make my preparation for Franoe. 

[JUU wUh Pbisob BDWAim. 

JBnter Aaxnroau* 
K. Edw. What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come 
alone? 



•ArundO] Old eds. "Lord Matre." and "Lord 
Matreuis " ; and so in all the other places of this scene, 
both in the dialogue and the prefixes where I have 
substituted "Arundel" and "Arun.": compare the 
■cene» p. 201, first coL, in which Arundel delivers the 
king's nieflsoge to the barons. This mistake (which has 
occurred before in the old eds., see note *, p. 202, and is 
afterwards repeated, see note *, p. 208) was occasioDed 
meet probably by the parts of Arundel and Matrevls 
having been jdoysd by one and the same actor. 
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Aryn. Yea, my good lord, for GaTeaton is 

dead. 
K, Edm, Ah» traitorB, have they put my friend 
to death? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam'st. 
Or didst thou see my friend to take his death t 
JfiMk Neither, my lord; for, as he was but- 
pris'd. 
Begirt with weapons and with enemies round, 
I did your highness' message to them all. 
Demanding him of them, entreating rather. 
And nid, upon the honour of my name. 
That I would undertake to carry him 
Unto your highness, and to bring him baek. 
K, ESm, And, tell me, would the rebels deny 

me thatt 
Y, Spen. Ptoud recreants I 
K. Bdw. Tea, Spenser, traitors all ! 
Arwu I found them at the first inexorable ; 
The Earl of Warwick would not bide the hearing, 
Mortimer hardly ; Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least ; and when they flatly had denied. 
Refusing to receive me* pledge for him. 
The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake; 
^'My lords, because our sovereign sends for him. 
And promiseth he shall be safe return* d, 
I will this undertake, to have him henoe, 
And see him re-deliver'd to your hands." 
E. Bdw. Well, and how fortunes [it] that he 

oame not 1 
T, Spen, Some treason or some villany was 

cause. 
Arun. The Earl of Warwick seiz'd him on his 
way; 
For, being deliver'd unto Pembroke's men. 
Their lord rode home, thinking his prisoner safe ; 
But, ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay, 
And bare him to his death ; and in a trench 
Stroke t off his head, and march'd unto the 
camp. 
T, Spen, A bloody part, flatly 'gamst law of 

arms ! 
K, Edw. 0, shall I speak, or shall I sigh and 

diet 
T, Spen, My lord, refer your veogeance to the 
sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your men ; 
Let them not unreveng'd murder your friends: 
Advance your standard, Edward, in the field. 
And march to fire them from their starting-holes. 



*me] So4t06 1698, 1612.— 2to 16M " my."— Compare, 
"My lords, IviU he pUdffe for his return," p. 201, seo. ooL 
t Birake] Bo 4to 1598.— 2toa 1612, 1622, ** Stroke." 



K. Edw. IhneeUng.'] By earth, the common 
mother of us all. 
By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof, 
By this right hand, and by my father's sword. 
And all the honours longing to my crown, 
I will have heads and lives for him as many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and towers ! — 

[JtiMt. 

Treacherous Warwick I traitorous Mortimer ! 
If I be England's king, in lakes of gore 
Tour headless trunks, your bodies will I trail. 
That you may drink your fill, and quaff in blood. 
And stain my royal standard with the same, 
That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 
On your accursM traitorous progeny, 
Tou villains that have slain my Qaveston !— 
And in this place of honour and of trust* 
Spenser, sweet Spenser, I adopt thee here ; 
And merely of our love we do create thee 
Earl of Glocester and Lord Chamberlain, 
Despite of times, despite of enemies. 

T. Spen. My lord, here's* a messenger f^m 
the barons 
Desires access unto your majesty. 

K. Edw, Admit him near. 



MnUr Herald tritk his coat qf 

ffer. Long live King Edward, England's law- 
ful lord ! 

K, Edw, So wish not they, I wis, that sent 
thee hither : 
Thou com'st from Mortimer and his complices : 
A mnker routf of rebels never was. 
Well, say thy message. 

ffer. The barons, up in arms, by me salute 
Tour highness with long life and happiness ; 
And bid me say, as plainer to your grace. 
That if without effusion of blood 
Tou will this grief have ease and remedy, \>f 

That from your princely person you remove 
This Spenser, as a putrifying branch 
That deads the royal vine, whose golden leaves t 
Empale your princely head, your diadem ; 
Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim. 
Say they, and lovingly advise your grace 
To cherish virtue and nobility. 
And have old servitors in high esteem, / 

And shake off smooth dissembling flatterers : 



• hen's] So 4tafl 1612, 1622.-2to 1598 **here$ is." 

t rout] L e. crew. So 4to 1622. — 2tofl 1698. 1612, "roote." 

t Isaves] So 4tafl 1612, 1622.— 2to 1608 "leaue." 
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This gnuited, ihey, their honours, and th«ir liros^ 
Are to your highness yow*d and consecrate. 
T. Spen. Ah, traitors, will they still display 

their pride) 
JT. JSdw. Away ! tarry no answer, but be 

gone ! — 
ibels, will they appoint their sovereign 
His sports, his pleasures, and his company 1 — 
Tet^ ere thou go, see how I do diyoroe 

IBmbnun Toung Spbkbbb. 
Spenser from me. Now get thee to thy lords» 
And tell them I will come to chastise them 
For murdering Qaveston: hie thee, get thee 

gone 1 
Edward, with fire and sword, follows at thy 

heels. [EjcU Herald. 

Hy lord[8], perceive you how these rebels 

swell ?~ 
Soldiers, good hearts I defend your sovereign's 

rights 
For, now, even now, we march to make them 

stoop. 
Away! 

IBxeunt, Alanrntf excunUmt, a ffmUfyfhJt, and a 
retnai aamdtd, within. 



Rt-mUr EiHO Edwakd, th4 ddrr Spkibsr, the ywmger 
SmsBB, Baldook, a»d NoblAmen qf tki Hn(f9 tUtt, 

X. Edw. Why do we sound retreat 1 upon 
them, lords ! 
This day I shall pour vengeance with my sword 
On those proud rebels that are up in arms. 
And do confront and countermand their king. 
T. Spen. I doubt it not, my lord ; right will 

prevaiL 
S. Spen. 'Tis not amiss, my liege, for either 
part 
To breathe a while; our men, with sweat and 

dust 
All chok'd well near, begin to faint for heat ; 
And this retire refresheth horse and man. 
T. I^^en, Here come the rebela 

BnUr tJu ymmgtr Mobtixkb. Lahcastbb, Wabwick, 
Febcbsoks, and othen. 

T. Mor. Look, Lancaster, yonder is Edward 
Among his flatterers. 

Zan. And there let him be. 
Till he pay dearly for their company. 

War. And shall, or Warwick's sword shall 

smite in vain. 
jr. Edw. What, rebels, do you shrink and 
sound retreat 1 



7*. Mor. No, Edward, no ; thy flatterers faint 

and fly. 
Lan. They'd best betimes forsake thee and 
their trains,* 
For they'll betray thee, traitors as they are. 
T. Spen. Traitor on thy fiiee, rebellious Lan- 
caster 1 
Pem. Away, base upstart ! brav'st thou nobles 

thus) 
B. SIpen. A noble attempt and honourable 
deed. 
Is it t not, trow ye, to assemble aid 
And levy arms against your lawful king ? 
X. JBdw. For which, ere long, their heads shall 
satisfy 
T* appease the wrath of their offended king. 
T. Mor. Then, Edward, thou wilt fight it to 
the last, 
And rather bathe thy sword in subjects' blood 
Than banish that pernicious company 3 
JT. Bd%o. Aj, traitors all, rather than thus be 
brav'd. 
Make England's civil towns huge heaps of stones, 
And ploughs to go about our palace-gates. 

War. A desperate and unnatural resolution 1 — 
Alarum to the fight 1 

Saint Qeorge for England, and the barons' right ! 
K. Bdw. Saint Qeorge for England, and King 
Edward's right ! 

iAlamma. EmaU the two parHet mpenUlp. 

BfUer Kivo EnWABot an I hia /oUowen, with the Barons 
and Kan oaptivt. 

K. Edw, Now, lusty lords, now not by chance 
of war. 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 
Vail'd § is y<^ pride : methinks you hang the 

heads; 
But well advance them, traitors : now 'tis time 
To be aveng'd on you for all your braves. 
And for the murder of my dearest friend. 
To whom right well you knew our soul was knit. 
Good Fierce of Gaveston, my sweet favourite : 
Ah, rebels, recreants, you made him away 1 
Kent. Brother, in regard of thee and of thy 
land. 
Did they remove that flatterer from thy throne. 
K. Edw. So, sir, you have spoke : away, avoid 
our presence 1 [SxU KenL 

Accursdd wretches, was't in regard of us, 

* fraifis] L e. stratagema. 

t it «<] So 4to« 161S; 1623.~2to 1508 '* It ia." 

X Snter Kkig Edward, ^to.] Another part of the flaUL 

I FoO'd] L o. lowered. 
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When we had sent our messenger * to request 
He might be spared to come to speak with us, 
And Pembroke undertook for his retain, 
That thou, proud Warwick, watch'd the prisoner. 
Poor Pierce, and headed him 'gainst law of arms 1 
For which thy head shall overlook the rest 
As much as thou in nge outwent'st the rest 
War. Tyrant, I scorn thy threats and me- 
naces; 
It is but temporal that thou canst inflict 
Zan. The worst is death; and better die to 
live 
Than live in infamy under such a king. 
JT. Edw, Away with them, my Lord of Win- 
chester t 
These lusty leaders, Warwick and Lancaster, 
I chaiige you roundly, off with both their heads ! 
Away ! 

War. Farewell, vain world 1 
Lan. Sweet Mortimer, farewell ! 
T. Mor. England, unkind to thy nobility, 
Groan for this grief 1 behold how thou art 
maim'd ! 
JT. Edv. Go, take that haughty Mortimer to 
the Tower; 
There see him safe bestow'd ; and, for the rest, 
Do speedy execution on them all 
Be gone 1 

T. Mor. What, Mortimer, can ragged stony 
walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven t 
No, Edward, England's scourge, it may not be; 
Mortimer^s hope surmounts his fortune far. 

[The captive Barons are led off. 
K. Edw, Sound, drums and trumpets I March 
with me, my friends. 
Edward this day hath erown'd him 4ting anew. 

[Exewnt all except the ymmger Spknseb, Lkyws, 
and BA.X.DO0K. 

T. Spen. Levim^ the trust that we repose in 

thee 
Begets the quiet of King Edward's land : 
Therefore be gone in haste, and with advice 
Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, 
That, therewith all enchanted, like the guard 
That suffer'd Jove to pass in showers of gold 
To Danae, all aid may be denied 
To Isabel the queen, that now in France 
Makes friends, to cross the seas with her young 

son, 
And step into his &ther^s regimentt 



* • mMKiver] So 4to l508.~8tM 1613. 1621^ ' 
t regimentl i* ^ role, goverQment 



Levune. That's it these barons and the subtle 
queen 
Long levell'd * at 

Bal. Tea, but, Levune, thou seeet, 
These barons lay their heads on blocks together : 
What they intend, the hangman frustrates dean. 
LevwM. Have you no doubt, my lords, Til dap 
sot close 
Among the lords of France with England's gold, 
That Isabd shall make her plaints in vain, 
And France shall be obdurate with her tears. 
T'Spen. Then make for France anudn; Levune^ 
away 1 
Proclaim King Edward's wars and victories. 

[SxemL 

Snier'Sixsr.X 
KenL Fair blows the wind for Fhmce : blow, 
gentle gale. 
Till Edmund be arriVd for England's good ! 
Nature, yidd to my country's cause in this ! 
A brother? no, a butcher of thy friends I 
Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy presence! 
But I'll to France, and cheer the wrongM queen. 
And certify what Edward's looseness is. 
Unnatural king, to slaughter noblemen 
And cherish flatterers I Mortimer, I stay 
Thy sweet escape. Stand gradous, gloomy nighty 
To his device t 

BKter (ke jfovnger MoBmnot cU^^himcL 

7. M<>r. Holla I who walketh there f 
l8'tyou,my lord! 

EetU. Mortimer, 'tis L 
But hath thy potion wrought so happily 1 1 

T. Mor. It hath, my lord : the warders all 
asleep, 
I thank them, gave me leave to pass in peace. 
But hath your grace got shipping unto France 1 

KmU Fear it not [JSxeiaU. 

Sidtr Qnmr Isabklla. B euid FtancB Eswabd. 
Q. Itab. Ah, boy, our fiiends do fail us all in 
France! 
The lords are cruel, and the king unkind. 
What shall we do Ft 



• lepeird\ Old eds. 'Meuied.** 

t clap w] Old eda. '*olapB." 

t BiUer Kent} Scene, London, near the Tower. 

I Bvt hath thjf potion wrought eo happily f] For a highly 
poetical deacrlptlon of Mortimer'B eocape fWim the Tower, 
see the Third Book of The Baronet Wart by Drayton (who 
makes the Queen f^imish Mortimer with the potion and 
watch hia flight). 

II Snter Queen ItdbMOf tc.] Scene, Paris. 
ir id] So 4t08 1598, 1022.— 2to 1612 "goe." 
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P. JEdw, Madain„retoni to EDgUnd, 
And please my father well ; and then a fig 
For all my uncle's friendship here in France ! 
I warrant you, I'll win his highness quickly; 
'A loves me better than a thousand Spensers. 

Q. hob. Ah, boy, thou art deoeiVd, at least in 
this, 
To think that we can yet be tun'd together f 
No^ no, we jar too far. — Unkind Yaloia 1 
Unhappy Isabel, when France rejects, 
Whither, O, whither dost* thou bend thy steps? 

BnUr Sir Johk or HAnrAVLT. 

Sir J. Madam, what cheer t 

Q. Itaib. Ah, good Sir John of Hainault, 
Neyer so cheerless nor so £sur distrest 1 

Bir J» I hear, sweet lady, of the king's no- 
kindness: ^ 
But droop not, madam ; noble minds contemn 
Despair. Will your grace with me to Hainault, 
And there stay time's advantage with your soni — 
How say you, my lordl will yon go with your 

friends, 
And shake off all our fortunes equally? 

P. Edw, So pleaseth the queen my mother, me 
it likes : 
The king of England, nor the court of France, 
Shall have me from my gradous mother^s side. 
Till I be strong enough to break a staff; 
And then have at the proudest Spenser^s head 1 

Sir J. Well said, my lord 1 

Q. Itah. my sweet heart, how do I moan thy 
wrongs, 
Tet triumph in the hope of thee, my joy ! — 
Ah, sweet Sir John, even to the utmost veige 
Of Europe, on f the shore of Tanais, 
Will we with thee to Hainault — so we will : 
The marquis is a noble gentleman ; 
His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me. — 
But who are these 1 

EtiUr EaxT and tJu yownger Mortim eb. 
Kent Madam, long may you live 
Much happier than your Mends in England do I 
<}. hah. Lord Edmund, and Lord Mortimer 
alive! 
Welcome to France t the news was here, my lord. 
That you were dead, or very near your death. 
F. Mor. Lady, the last was truest of the 
twain: 

•do*] Qy. "must"? 

t mj Old eds. ** or.'* The meaning seems to be,— We 
will with thee to Halnaolt^ even if It were situated on 
the utmost verge of Europe, Ac. 



But Mortimer, reserv'd for better hap, 
Hath shaken off the thraldom of the Tower, 
And lives f advance your standard, good my lord. 
P. Edno, How mean you, and the king my 

father lives) 
No, my Lord Mortimer, not I, I trow. 

(^ Itab. Not» son ! why not ? I would it were 

no worse I — 
But, gentle lords, friendless we are in France. 
T. Mot, Mcmsieur Le Grand, a noble friend of 

yours. 
Told us, at our arrival, all the news, — 
How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 
Hath shewed himself: but, madam, right makes 

room 
Where weapons want; and, thoi^h a many 

friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 
And others of our part * and faction, 
Tet have we friends, assure your grace, in 

England, 
Would cast up csps, and clap their hands for 

To see us there, appointed f for our foes. 
KmL Would all were well, and Edward well 
reclaim'd, 
For England's honour, peace, and quietness 1 
T. Mar, But by the sword, my lord, 't must be 
deserv'd : X 
The king will ne^er forsake his fiatterers. 
Sir J, My lords of England, sith % th' ungentle 
kmg 
Of France refuseth to give aid of arms 
To this distressM queen, his sister, here, 
Go you with her to Hainault : doubt ye not 
We will find comfort, money, men, and friends. 
Ere long to bid the English king a base.l| — 
How say'st,^ young prince, what think yon ** of 
the match t 
P. Edw, I think King Edward will outrun us 

alL 
Q. /<a5. Nay, son, not so ; and you must not 
discourage 
Your friends^ that are so forward in your aid. 



• paHl Old eds. " partte " and " party." 

t appoinUd] i.e. aoooutred. fturuished with necessaries. 

% de$tn^d] Bqulvalent here to— earned. In p. 201, first 
ooL, we have had " eam'd " in the sense of " deserved." 

I iUK] L e. since. 

}\tobidth«BngUAkin0ahaM'i Tohidaboie !»>-torun 
tut, challenging another to pursoe,-— in allusion to the 
game of JVi«mpftajc or Priton-ban. 

Utay'it] Old eds. ''say** (which might stand, if 
'* How " were altered to '* Now "). 

•» yvu} So 4tos 1^98, 16SS.~Not hi 4to 1013. 
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KmL Sir John of Hainault, pardon ub, I pray: 
These comforts that you give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command. 
Q. Jtab, Tea, gentle brother : — and the Qod of 
heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John f 
T. Mor, This noble gentleman, forward in 
armsy 
Was bom, I see, to be our anchor-hold. — 
Sir John of Hainault, be it thy renown. 
That England's queen and nobles in distress 
Have been by thee restored and comforted. 
Sir J, Madam, along; and you, my lord[B], 
with me. 
That England^s peers may Hainaolt's welcome 
see. \BxevmL 

MnUr King Edwakd •, Arvndsl, Vu elder Bpkhbbb, tht 
yovnger Spsmssb, and dken. 

K. Edw. Thus, after many threats of wrathful 
war, 
Triumpheth England's Edward with his friends. 
And triumph Edward with his friends uncon- 

troird !— 
My Lord of Olocester, do you hear the newst 
F. Spm. What news, my lordl 
K. Bdw. Why, man, they say there is great 
execution 
Done through the realm. — ^My Lord of Arundel, 
Tou have the note, have you nott 
Arun. From the Lieutenant of the Tower, my 

lord. 
K. Sdw. I pray, let us see it [Takes the note 
fnm Abuh.]— What have we there 1 — 
Bead it, Spenser. 

[Oivti M« nctt tc j fow mg Bpbkskb, «pAo rmd* (krir 
nama,\ 

Why, so : they bark'd apace a month % ago ; 
Now, on my life, they'll neither bark nor bite. 
Now, sirs, the news from France! Olocester, I 

trow. 
The lords of France love England's gold so 

well 
As Isabella % gets no aid from thence. 



* SfUer King Bditardt tc"] Boene^ an apartment in the 
royal fMlMe.— Old eds. have here " BnUr tkt k'mg, Matr. 
(and ''Matretds**), ike fwo 4)eiM«n, wUk elhen," and 
profiz " Matr." to the fourth speech of this aoene. Sea 
note *, p. 908. 

\ tkekt noiiMt] i. e. the names of those exeeated.~It 
must be remembered that thJa play, like most of the 
eaxly dramas which we possess, was first printed ttoxn. 
the prompter's oopy. 

X a fiuMrtA] So 4to 1698.— Stos 1912, 1622, "not long." 

I isoMIa] Old eda ** IsabelL" 



What now remains 1 have ]v>u proclaim*d, my 

lord, 
Reward for them can bring in Mortimer Y 

F. Spen, My lord, we have; and, if he be in 

England, 
'A will be had ere long, I doubt it not. 
JT. Edw. li, dost thou say ? Spenser, as true as 

death. 
He is in * England's ground : our port-masters 
Are not so careless of their king's command. 

2M«r a Messenger. 

How now I what news with thee! from whence 
come these T 

Mee. Letters, my lord, and tidings forth of 
France; — 
To you, my Lord of Glooester, from Levune. 

IQivaAdUn to T. SrairsKB. 

K, Edw. Read. 

F. Spen, [reading.] My duty to your konour 
premieedf dfce., / haWt according to inttructiont 
in that hehaVt dealt with the King of France hit 
hrdt, and ^ected that the queen, all dieeontented 
and diecomforted, it gone: whither, if you atk, 
with Sir John of ffainault, brother to the marquiSf 
into Flandert, With them are gone Lord Edmund 
and the Lord Mortimer, having in their company 
divert of your nation^ and othert; and, <u conttant 
report goelh, they intend to give King Edward 
battle in England, eooner than he can look for 
them, l%ia ie all the newe of import. 

Tour honow'e in all terviee, Levune, 

K, Edw, Ah, villains, hath that Mortimer 
escap'd ) 
With him is Edmund gone associate? 
And will Sir John of Hainault lead the round T 
Welcome, o' Ood's name, madam, and your son 1 
England shall welcome you and all your rout.t 
Gallop apace^ bright Phosbus^: through the sky ; 
And, dusky Night, in rusty iron car, 
Between you both shorten the time, I pray, 
That I may see that most desired day, 
When we may meet these traitors in the field t 
Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 
Is thus misled to countenance their ills ! 



* <a] L e. on. See note t» p. 17. 
t rovt] i. e. rabble. 

t GoUop apace, brif^ Phabni, Ac] A reodlleetion ef 
this passage may be traced in the following lines of 
Shakespeare's JSoimo and Jtdiet, act ilL se. 2 ; 
" tkMop apaet, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Pha»hiiB' lodging ; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip yon to the west, 
And bring in clovdjr nif^ immediately.*' 
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Come, friends, to Bristow, there to moke us 

BtroDg: 
And, winds, as equal be to bring them io. 
As you injurious were to bear them forth ! 

Bnter QusxBr IsiUBBLLA,* Pbikcs Edward, Kbnt, the 
younger Mortuier» and Sir John of Hainault. 

Q. Isab. Now, lords, our loving friends and 

coimtrymen. 
Welcome to England all, with prosperous winds ! 
Our kindest friends in Belgia have we lef fc, 
To cope with friends at home ; a heavy case 
When force to force is knit, and sword and glaive 
In civil broils make kin and countrymen 
Slaughter themselves in others, and their sides 
With their own weapons gor^d 1 But what*s the 

helpl 
Misgovern'd kings are cause of all this wreck ; 
And, Edward, thou art one among them all. 
Whose looseness hath betray'd thy land to spoil. 
Who made the channelf overflow with blood 
Of thine own people : patron shouldst thou be ; 
But thou — 

T. Mor. Nay, madam, if you be a warrior. 
You must not grow so passionate in speeches.— 
Lords, sith4: that we are, by sufferance of heaven, 
Arriv*d and armdd in this prince's rights 
Here for our coui^try's cause swear we to him 
All homage, fealty, and forwardness ; 
And for the open wrongs and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land. 
We come in arms to wreak it with the sword ; 
That England's queen in peace may repossess 
Her dignities and honours ; and withal 
We may remove these§ flatterers from the king 
That havock England's wealth and treasury. 
Sir J, Sound trumpets, my lord, and forward 

let us march. 
Edward will think we come to flatter him. 
Kent. I would he never had been flattered 

more 1 [ExewU, 

Snter Kino Edward, |] Baij>ock, and the yo%mg«r 

8pjekser.1[ 

r. Spen, Fly, fly, my lord 1 the queen is over- 
strong ; 



* Enter Queen, Isabdla, &&] Scene, near Harwich. 

t channel] I.e. konnoL 

t aith] i. e. since. Thefollowhig "that "should perhaps 
be omitted. 

ithete] Altered by the modem editors to * 'those ": 
but formerly the words wore frequently confounded. 

II Enter Kin^ Edward, Ac.] Scene, near Bristol. 

% Spenacr] The old eds. add, ** flying about the stage." 



Her friends do multiply, and yours do fail. 
Shape we our course to Ireland, there to breathe. 

K, Edw. What, was I born to fly and run 
away. 
And leave the Mortimers conquerors behind ? 
Qive me my horse, and let's reinforce* our troops. 
And in this bed of honour die with fame. 

Bald. 0, no, my lord ! this princely resolution 
Pits not the time : away I we are pursu'd. 

[SxewKL 

Enter Kbnt, mik a $vord and target. 
KenL This way he fled; but I am come too 

late. 
Edward, alas, my heart relents for thee ! 
Proud traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou chase 
Thy lawful king, thy sovereign, with thy sword ? 
Yilef wretch, and why hast thou, of all unkind, 
Borne arms against thy brother and thy king f 
Rain showers of vengeance on my cursed head, 
Thou God, to whom injustice it belongs 
To punish this unnatural revolt I 
Edward, this Mortimer aims at thy life : 
0, fly him, then ! But, Edmimd, calm this 

rage; 
Dissemble, or thou dieet ; for Mortimer 
And Isabel do kiss, while they conspire : 
And yet she bears a face of love, forsooth : 
Fie on that love that hatcheth death and hate ! 
Edmund, away ! Bristow to Longshenks' blood 
Is false ; be not found single for suspect : 
Proud Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 

Enter Qdbkm Isabella, Prince Bdwaxo, the yovmger 
Mortimer, and Sib John or Hainault. 

Q. Itab. Successful^: battle gives the Qod of 

kings 
To them that fight in right, and fear his wrath. 
Since, then, successfully we have prevailed, 
ThankM be heaven's great architect, and you ! 
Ere further we proceed, my noble lords. 
We here create our well-belovdd son. 
Of love and care unto his royal person, 
Lord Warden of the realm; and, sith§ the 

Fates 
Have made his father so infortunate,l| 



* reinforce] Spelt in the old eds. "re'nforca" (which 
shews how it was intended to be pronounced). 

t VOe] Old eds. '* Vilde." See note D, p. 68. 

t Suceeu/ut] So 4to 1622.— 2to8 1598, 1612, "Suooeas- 
ftills." 

§ eUh] i. e. since. 

II in/ortunaU] So 4to0 1698, 1612.— 2to 1622 "vnfoi^ 
tunate.** 
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Deal you, my lords, in thiB, my loving lordt, 
As to your witdoms fittest seems in alL 

KenL Madam, without ofiEence if I may ask, 
How will you deal with Edward in his falll 
P. Edw. Tell me, good uncle, what Edward do 

you mean ? 
Kent. Nephew, your father; I dare not call 

him king. 
Y. Mor, My Lord of Kent, what needs these 
questions] 
'Tis not in her controlment nor in ours ; 
But as the realm and parliament shall please. 
So shall your brother be disposM o£ — 
I like not this relenting mood in Edmund : 
Madam, 'tis good to look to him betimes. 

U«icbfo(A« Queen. 
Q. Isah. My lord, the Mayor of Bristow knows 

our mind. 
Y, Mor. Tea, madam ; and they scape* not 
easily 
That fled the field. 

Q.hab, Baldock is with the king : 
A goodly ohancellor, is he not, my lord I 
Sir J. So are the Spensers^ the father and the 

son. 
Y. Mor.f This Edward is the ruin of the 
realm. 

JBnter t Rios ap Howbl vith the dder SramR pritoner, 
and Attendants. 

iZtce. God save Queen Isabel and her princely 
son t 
Madam, the Mayor and citizens of Bristow, 
In sign of love and duty to this presence, 
Present by me this traitor to the state, 
Spenser, the father to that wanton Spenser, 
That, like the lawless Catiline of Rome, 
Reveird in England's wealth and treasury. 

Q. Itab. We thank you all. 

Y. Mor. Your loving care in this 
Deserveth princely &T0urs and rewards. 
But where*s the king and the other Spenser fled t 

Rice. Spenser the son, created Earl of Glocester, 
Is with that smooth-tongu'd scholar Baldock 

gone, 
And shipp*d but late for Ireland with the king. 

F. Mor. Some whirlwind fetch them back, or 
sink them all ! — [Atide. 

They shall be started thence, I doubt it not. 

• teape] So 4toe 1608, 1622.— 2bo 1612 "soapt" 

t r. Mor.] Old eds. "Edm." (L e. Kent.) 

X Enter, Ac] The old eds. have " Enter Eiee ap Howell, 

and the Maior of Bristow," JEc. : but the following speech 

fthews that the Mayor is not present. 



P. Edw. Shall I not see the king my father 

yet] 
Kent. Unhappy* Edward, chas'd from Eng- 
land's bounds ! [Aside. 
Sir J. Madam, what restethi why stand you 

in a muse ! 
Q^Ieab. I rue my lord's ill-fortune : but, alas. 
Care of my country call'd me to this war ! 
Y. Mor» Madam, have done with care and sad 
coifnplaint : 
Tour king ^ath wronged your country and him- 
self. 
And we must seek to right it as we may. — 
Meanwhile have hence this rebel to the block. 
E. Spen. Rebel is he that fights against the 
prince : 
So fought not they that fought in Edward's 
right 
Y, Mor. Take him away ; he prates. 

lEcttaU Attendants vUh the dder SpnmxR. 
Tou, Rice ap Howel, 
Shall do good service to her majesty, 
Being of countenance in your countiy here, 
To follow these rebellious runagates. — 
We in mean while, madam, must take advice 
How Baldock, Spenser, and their complice^. 
May in their fall be follow'd to their end. 

iExeuHt. 
t 
Enter the Abbots f Monks, Kino Edward, HU ytmnffer 
gporsKB, €md Baldock (tU three latter diegviead). 

Abbot. Have you no doubt, my lord; have you 
no fear : 
As silent and as careful we will be 
To keep your royal person safe with us, 
Free from suspect, and fell invasion 
Of such as have your majesty in chase. 
Yourself, and those your chosen company. 
As danger of this stormy time requires. 

K. Edw. Father, thy face should harbour no 
deceit. 
O, hadat thou ever been a king, thy heart, 
Pierc'd deeply with sense;]: of my distress, 
Could not but take compassion of my state 1 \ | 
Stately and proud in riches and in train, 1 1 

Whilom I was, powerful and full of pomp : 
But what is he whom rule and empeiy 
H^ve not in life or death made miserable t — 



* Unhappy] Old eds. " Vnhapples " and " VnhapiA's.** 
i Enter the Abbot, Ac.] Scene, within the Abbey of 
Neath. 

t deq^ly wUh eenee] The modem editors print '* Jaeply 
vith a etnae : " but '* deeply " is sometimes used as a tri- 
syllable. 
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Come, Spenser,— oome, Baldock,— oome, sit down 

by me; 
Make trial now of that* philosophy 
That in our famous nurseries of arts 
Thou suck'dst from Plato and from Aristotle. — 
Father, this life contemplative is heaven : 
0, that I might this life in quiet lead ! 
But we, alas, are chas'd 1 — and you, my friends. 
Your lives and my dishonour they pursue. — 
Tetj gentle monks, for treasure, gold, nor fee. 
Do you betray us and our company. 

Fimt Monk. Your grace may sit secure, if 

none but we 
Do wot of your abode. 

Y. Spen. Not one alive ; but shrewdly I 

suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below; 
'A gave a long look after us, my lord ; 
And all the land, I know, is up in arms. 
Arms that pursue our liyes with deadly hate. 
BaUL We wero embark'd for Ireland ; wretched 

we,. 
With awkward winds and witht sore tempests 

driven. 
To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 
Of Mortimer and his confederates 1 • 

K. Edw, Mortimer I who talks of Mortimer ? 
Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer, 
That bloody man ? — Gk>od father, on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 
0, might I never ope:]: these eyes again> 
Never again lift up this drooping head, 
0, never more lift up this dying heart 1 

T, Spen, Look up, my lord. — ^Baldock, this 

drowsiness 
Betides no good : here even we are betray'd. 

Enter, with Welth ho&kt, Bics ap Howxi^ a Mower, and 
LDcnrsa. 

Mow. Upon my life, these be the men ye seek. 
Rice, Fellow, enough. — ^My lord, I pray, be 
short; 
A fair commission warrants what we do. 
Leices, The queen*s commission, urg'd by 
Mortimer : 
What caonot gallant Mortimer with the queen H — 

• thfU] So 4to 1508.— 2to 1612 omits the word— 2to 1622 
"thy." 
t vUh] So 4to 1622.— Not in 4t08 1598, 1612. 
t op<] So 4tai 1612, 1622.— 2to 1698 "open." 
I What eatiTiot gaUant Mortimer vith the queen f] So 4to 
1698.— 2to 1612,— 

" What cannot Mortimer viih theQueenef" 
2tol632,— 

*' What cannot Mortimer doe with the (iueene t " 



Alas, see where he sits, and hopes unseen 

T'escape their hands that seek to reave his life f 

Too true it is, ^utm diet vidit * vet^tent mperbum: 

Hwne diet vidU fugient JaeetUem. 

But, Leicester, leave to grow so passionate. — 

Spenser and Baldock, by no other names, 

I arrest t you of high treason here. 

Stand not on titles, but obey th' arrest : 

'Tis in the name of Isabel the queen. — 

My lord, why droop you thus Y 

K. Edw. day, the last of all my bliss on 
earth! 
Centre of all misfortune ! my stars, 
Why do you lour unkindly on a king 1 
Comes :t Leicester, then, in Isabella's name, 
To take my life, my company from me ? 
Here, man, rip up this panting breast of mine. 
And take my heart in rescue of my friends. 

Rice. Away with them 1 

T. Spen. It may become thee yet 
To let us take our farewell of his grace. 

Abbot. My heart with pity earns § to see this 
sight; 
A kmg to bear these words and proud commands! 

{Aeide. 

K. JEdw. Spenser, ah, [] sweet Spenser, thus, 

then, must we parti 
Y. Spen, We must, my lord ; so will the angry 

heavens. 
K. Edw. Nay, so will hell and cruel Mortimer: 
The gentle heavens have not to do in this. 
Bald. My lord, it is in vain to grieve or 
storm. 
Here humbly of your grace we take our leaves : 
Our lots are cast ; I fear me, so is thine. 
K. Edw. In heaven we may, in earth ne*er 
shall we meet : — 
And, Leicester, say, what shall become of us 1 
Leices. Your majesty must go to Killing- 

worth.t 
K.Edw. Must! it is somewhat hard when 

kings must go. 
Leicee. Here is a litter ready for your grace, 
That waits your pleasure, and the day grows old. 
Bice. As good be gone, as stay and be be- 
nighted. 



« Quan diet vidU, to.] Seneca,— 3%ycirfei, 613. 
t / arrest] The modem editors print **/ do arrtet; " 
and so most probably the author wrote. 
t a>m«] 2to 1598 "Come."- 2toe 1612, 162^ "Came.^ 

I Ainu] L e. yearns. 

II oA] Omitted by the modem editors,— rightly per- 
haps. 

KiUingworUi\ i. e. Eenilworth. 

P2 
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K. Ed%D. A litter baat thou) lay me in* a 
hearse. 
And to the gates of hell convey me hence ; 
Let Pluto's bells ring out my fatal knell, 
Aud liags howl for my death at Charon's shore ; 
For friends hath Edward nonef but these, 
Aud these must die un^ler a tyrant's sword. 

Rice. My lord, be going : care^ not for these ; 
For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 

K. Bdw. Well, that shall be shall be : part we 

must; 

Sweet Spenser, gentle Baldock, part we must. — 

Hence, feignM woeds ! unfeign^ are my woes. — 

[Throwing off his dUgyite, 

Father, farewell. — Leicester, thou stay'st for me ; 

And go I must.— Life, fiurewell, 'vrith my friends I 

[SxewU King Edwabd and Lbiokstkk. 

T, Spen, 0, is he gone ? is noble Edward gonel 
Parted from hence, never to see us more } 
Rent» sphere of heaven 1 and, fire, forsake thy 

orbt 
Earth, melt to airl gone is my sovereign, 
Qone, gone, alas, never to make return ! 

Bald. Spenser, I see our souls are fleeting 
hence ; 
We are deprived the sunshine of our life. 
Moke for a new life, man ; throw up thy eyes 
And heart and hand to heaven's immortal 

throne ; 
Pay nature's debt with cheerful countenance : 
Reduce we all our lessons unto this, — 
To die, sweet Spenser, therefore live we all ; 
Spenser, all live to die, and rise to falL 

Bice. Come, come, keep these preachments till 
you come to the place appointed. Tou, and 
such as you are, have made wise work in 
England. Will your lordships awayl 

Mow. Tour lordship I trust will remember me ? 

Rice. Remember thee, fellow 1 what else 1 
Follow me to the town. [Exeunt, 

Bnitr Kuro Edward. { Lbicicstkr, the Bishop or 
WiNCHJcsTCB, and Tkussel. 

Leicet. Be patient, good my lord, cease to 
lament; 



« in] So 4to 1608.— 2toe 1612, 1622, " on." 

t For friends hath Bdvard none, &c.] Old eda, 
Porfriendes hath Edward none, but these, and these, 
**And Uiese m%ut die vnder a tyrants sword.** 
An epithet (" hapleu " or something equivalont) prs- 
fixod to "Edward" seems to have dropt out I can 

hardly believo that the poet wrote " none but this and 

this" (aclL T. Speuser and Baldock). 

t eare] A diayllftble, — as before : see note ^, p. 201. 

f Enter King Edteard, &c] Boone, an apartment in 
Killingworth (Konilworth) Castle. 



Imagine Eillingworth-Castle were yo\xr courts 
And that you lay for pleasure here a space, 
Kot of compulsion or neces^ty. 
K. Bdto. Leicester, if gentle words might 

comfort me. 
Thy speeches long ago had eas'd my sorrows, 
For kind and loving hast thou always been. 
The griefs of private men are soon allay'd ; 
But not of kings. The forest deer, being 

struck, * 
Runs to an herb that cloaeth up the wounds : 
But when the imperial lion's flesh is gor^d. 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 
[And], highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air : 
And so it fares ¥dth me, whose dauntless mind 
Th' ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb. 
And that unnatunil queen, false Isabel, 
That thus hath pent and mew'd me in a prison ; 
For such outrageous passions doy my soul, 
As with the wings of rancour and disdain 
Full ofl[ten] am I soaring up to heaven. 
To plaint me to the gods against them both. 
But when I call to mind I am a king, 
Methinks I should revenge me of my wrongs. 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 
But what are kings, when regiment It is gone. 
But peif ect shadows in a sunshine day ? 
My noblos rule; I bear the name of king; 
I wear the crown ; but am controU'd by them. 
By Mortimer, and my uuconstant queen 
Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy ; 
Whilst I am lodg'd vrithin this cave of care^ 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, ^ 

To company my heart with sad laments, 
That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown. 
To make usurping Mortimer a king ? 

Biek. of Win. Toiu- grace mistakes ; it is for 

England's good. 
And princely Edward's rights we crave the 

crown. 
K. Edw. No, 'tis for Mortimer, not Edward's 

head; 
For he's a lamb, encompassM by wolves, 

• The forest deer, being Hruek, Ac J— 
"But I suppose not that the earth doth yedd 
In Hill or Dale, in Forrest or in Field, • 

A rarer Plant then Candian Dittauie ; 
Which wounded Doer eating, immediately 
Not ouely curw their wounds exceeding well. 
But 'gainst the Bhooter doth the shaft repell.** 

Sylvester's Ds Bartas,—Ths TMrd Day qf the Firtt 
Week, p. 27, ed. 1641. 

t plain] i. e. complain. 

t regiment] i. e. rule, govenunent. 
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Which in a moment will abridge hia life. 
But, if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire ! * 
Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 
Engirt the temples of his hateful head ! 
So shall not England's vinef be perished, 
But Edward's name survive,^ though Edward 

dies. 
Leicei, My lord, why waste you thus the time 

awayl 
They stay your answer: will you yield your 

crown 1 
JT. Edw. Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I 

can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause ; 
To give ambitious Mortimer my right. 
That, like a mountain, overwhelms my bliss ; 
In which extreme § my mind here murder'd is I 
But that the heavens apy>int I roust obey. — 
Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too : 

[TaUng qf the crown. 
Two kings in England cannot reign at once. 
But stay a while : let me b^ |i king till night, 
That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 
So shall my eyes receive their last content, 
My head, the latest honour due to it, 
And jointly both yield up their wishM right. 
Continue ever, thou celestial sun ; 
Let never silent night possess this clime; 
Stand still, you watches of the element ; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 
|That Edward may be still fair England's king ! 
But day's bright beam doth vanish fast away. 
And needs I must resign my wishM crown. 
Inhuman creatures, nurs'd with tiger's milk. 
Why gape you for your sovereign's overthrow 1 
My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 
See, monsters, see 1 I'll wear my crown again. 

[P%»UiMg on the crown. 
What, fear you not the fury of your king! — 
But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly ^ led ; 
They pass ** not for thy frowns ad late they did. 
But seek to make a new-elected king ; 
Which fills my mind with strange despairing 

thoughts, 

• a Mcue of quenefUeft Jlre] '*AIhidinf; to the crown pro- 
Bcutcd by Medea to Crcnsa : see Euripides, Medea, A. fi." 
bTKKVBN8(upud Dodslcy's O.P.), 

t vine\ Old ods. "viuea." 

: ntrvive] So 4to HJ22.— 2t08 1598, 1812, " Buruhies " and 
"suruicB." 

§ aetreme] So 4to 1593.~2t08 1612, 1622, "extreams" 
and •' extreamefl." 

II 6«] So 4to8 1612. 1622.-^Not in 4to 1508. 

ir/o«<//y] i. e. foolishly, vainly. 

*• jXMf J i. e. care. 



Which thoughts are martyrdd with endless 

torments ; 
And in this torment comfort find I none. 
But that I feel the crown upon my head ; 
And therefore let me wear it yet a while. 

Trut,* My lord, the parliament must have 
present news ; 
And therefore say, will you resign or no 1 

[Tlte King ragHh. 
K. Edw, 111 not resign, but, whilst I live,'!' [be 
king]. 
Traitors, be gone, and join you:^ with Mortimer 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will : 
Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries. 
Buh, of Win, This answer we'll return ; and 
so, farewell [Ching itrith Tbussel. 

Laces. Call them again, my lord, and speak 
them fair ; 
For, if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 
K. Edw, Call thou them back; I have no 

power to speak. 
Zeices. My lord, the king is willing to resign. 
Bith. of Win, If he be not, let him choose 
E, Edw. 0, would I might 1 but heavens and 
earth conspire 
To make me miserable. Here, receive my crown. 
Receive it T no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime : 
He of you all that most desires my blood. 
And will be call'd the murderer of a king, 
Take it What, are you mov'd ? pity you me ? 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 
And Isabel, whose eyes beiug tum'd to steel 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 
Tet stay ; for, rather than I'll look on them. 
Here, here I [Oivea the crown.] — Now, sweet 

God of heaven. 
Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
And sit for aye enthrunizbd in heaven ! 
Come, death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 
Or, if I live, let me forget myself I 
Bith. of Win, My lord, §— 

• Trv*.'\ The old cds. mark tho presence of Truseol 
only by prefixing to his Hi)eeche8 -Tru.",— which one 
modem editor extended into "Tnisty," and another 
altered to '* Bishop " 1 1 

t but, vhilH 1 lire] So 4to 15Q3.~2tofl 1612, 1622, "not 
trhilH I live." 

X jfou] Ihrovra out by tho modem editors,— rightly 
Xwrhaps. 

I forffet myeelf/ 

Blah, of Will. My lord,— , Old cds.,— 

" . /or{/et myml/e. 

Enter Bartley. 
Bartlcy. My Lorde." 
But Berkeley (who in the old eds. is called SarUej/) 
certainly does not outer so soon. 
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K. Edw. Call me not lord; away, out of my 
Bight ! 
Ah, pardon me t grief makes me lunatic. 
Let not that Mortimer protect my son ; 
More safety there is in a tiger's jaws 
Than his embracements. Bear this to the queen, 
Wet with my tears, and dried again with sighs : 
[Oivu a handkerek^f. 

If with the sight thereof she be not moVd, 
Return it back, and dip it in my blood. 
Commend me to my son, and bid him rule 
Better than I : yet how have I transgress'd, 
Unless it be with too much clemency 1 

Trua, And thus, most humbly do we take our 

leave. 
K. Edw. Farewell 

IBxeimt the Bishop of WiiTcnxsTBB and Trussel 
inth tJucrotDn. 

I know the next news that they bring 
Will be my death ; and welcome shall it be : 
To wretched men death is felicity. 
Leicei. Another post ! what news brings he f 

Snter Bzbxxjxy, vho givet a paper to Lxioebtkb. 

K, Edw. Such news as I expect — Come, 
Berkeley, come, 
And tell thy message to my naked breast. 
Berk. My lord, think not a thought so villa- 
nous 
Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 
To do your highness service and devoir. 
And save you from your foes, Berkeley would 
die. 
Leicea. My lord, the council of* the queen 
commands 
That I resign my charge. 
JT. Edw, And who must keep me now? Must 

you, my lord 1 
Eerh. Ay, my most gracious lord ; so 'tis decreed. 
K. Edw. [Taking (he paperrj By Mortimer, 
whose name is written here I 
Well may I rent his aame that rends my heart. 

[Tears it. 
Thifl poor revenge hath something eas'd my 

mind : 
So may his limbs be torn as is this paper ! 
Hear me, immortal Jove, f and grant it too ! 
Berk. Your grace must hence with me to 

Berkeley straight. 
JT. Edw. Whither you will : nil places are alike, 
And every earth is fit for burial. 



• o/] 8o 4to 1698.— 2t<w 1612, 1622; "and." 
t Jove] See note J, p. 80. 



Leices, Favour him, my lord, as much as lieth 

in you. 
Eerk. Even so betide my soul as I use him 1 
K. Edw, Mine enemy hath pitied my estate, 
And that's the cause that I am now removed. 
Berk. And thinks your grace that Berkeley 

will be cruel 1 
K. Edw. I know not; but of this am I assur'd. 
That death ends all, and I can die but once. — 
Leicester, farewell 
Leicei, Kot yet, my lord ; Fll bear you on your 
way. [Exeunt. 

Muter Queen Isabella * and the yoanger Mortiicxb. 

T. Mor. Fair Isabel, now have we oar desire ; 
The proud corrupters of the light-brain'd king 
Have done their homage to the lofty gallows, 
And he himself lies in oiptivity. / 

Be rul'd by me, and we will rule the realm : ^ 
In any case take heed of childish fear, 
For now we hold an old wolf by the ears, 
That, if he slip, will seize upon us both. 
And gripe the sorer, beiog grip'd himself. 
Think therefoi*e, madam, that imports f ub$ 

much 
To erect your son with all the speed we may, 
And that I be protector over him : 
For our behoof, 'twill § bear the greater sway 
Whenas |] a king's name shall be under-writ. 

Q. Itab, Sweet Mortimer, the life of Isabel, 
Be thou persuaded that I love thee well ; 
And therefore, so the prince my son be safe. 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes, 
Conclude against his father what thou wilt, 
And I myself will willingly subscribe. 

Y, Mor, First would I hear news he were de- 
pos'd, 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

Enter Messenger. 

Letters ! from whence ? 
Mtu, From Killingworth, my lord. 
Q. Uah. How fares my lord the king? 
Meet. In health, madam, but full of pensive- 

ness. 
Q. hah. Alas, poor soul, would I could ease 

hid grief! 



* Erder Queen Itabe'la, d:c.] Scene, an apartment in the 
royal palace. 
t that importii] L e. that it imports, 
t tu] So4to8 1612, 1622.— 2to 1698 "as." 
6 'tvOl] So 4toa 1612, 1622.— 2to 1598 "will." 
II Whenas] I e. When. 
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Snitr the Bishop of WmcHBrsB vith the 
Thauks, gentle Winchester. — 

Sirrah, be gone. [SxU Messenger. 
Siih. of Win. The king hath willingly resign* d 

his crown. 
(2. I9€tb- 0, happj news ! send for the prince 

my son. 
Bish, of Win. Further, or this letter* was 
seal'd, Lord Berkeley came, 
So that he now is gone from Killingworth ; 
And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot 
To set his brother free ; no more but so. 
The Lord of Beikeley is so t pitiful 
As Leicester that had chai^ of him before. 
Q. I$ah. Then let some other be his guardian. 
F. Mor, Let me alone; here is the privy-seal. — 
[BzU the Bisa. or WiH.t 
Who*8 there ? Call hither Gumey and Matrevis. — 
fib AttendantB vkhUu 
To dash the heavy-headed Edmund'^s drift, 
Berkeley shall be discharged, the king remov'd. 
And none but we shall know where he heth. 

Q- ItcUf. But, Mortimer, as long as he survives. 
What safety reats for us or for my son T 

T. Mor. Speak, shall he presently be despatchM 

and die 1 
Q. l$ab. I would he were, so 'twere not by my 
means ! 

Bnier Matbkvi8| and GuBim'. 

T. Mor. Enough. — Matrevis, write a letter 
presently 
Unto the Lord of Berkeley from ourself, 
That he resign the king to thee and Gumey ; 
And, when 'tis done, we will subscribe our name. 

Mat. It shall be done, my lord. [Writea. 

T. Mor. Gumey, — 

Our. My lord 1 

Y. Mor. As thou intend*st to rise by Mortimer, 
Who now makes Fortune's wheel tum as he 

please. 
Seek all the means thou canst to make him droop, 
And neith^ give him kind word nor good look. 

Our. I warrant you, my lord. 



* letter] Should perhaps be throws out. 

t «o] Tbe modem editors print "as",— «nd perhaps 
rightly, the original compoeitor having caiight "to" 
fVom the preceding line. (Old eda. here, as elsewhere, 
•* Bartley" and " Bartly.") 

{ Exit tbe Bith. qf Win,] The old eda. do not mark tho 
exit (nor indeed tho entrance) of tho Bishop. But it 
aooms necessary that he should quit the stage here. 

I Jiatrevie] 1. e. Sir John MaltraTen. 



T. Mor. And this above the rest : because we 
hear 
That Edmund casts * to work his liberty, 
Remove him still from place to place by night, 
Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 
And then from thence to Berkeley back again ; 
And by the way, to make him fret the more, 
Speak ourstly f to him ; and in any case 
Let no man comfort him, if he chance to weep. 
But amplify his grief with bitter words. 
Mat. Fear not, my lord ; we'll do as you com- 
mand. 
T. Mor. So, now away I post thitherwards 

amain. 
Q, laab. Whither goea this letter? to my lord 
the king ? 
Commend me humbly to his mcjesty. 
And tell him that I labour all in vain 
To ease his grief and work his liberty ; 
And bear him this as witness of my love. 

[Oivea ring. 

MaA. I will, madam. \ExU with Gurnet. 

T. Mor. Finely dissembled 1 do so still, sweet 

queen. 

Here comes the young prince with the Earl of 

Kent. 

^ /sa&. Something he whispers in his childish 

ears. 
T. Mor. If he have sueh aecesa unto the 
prince. 
Our plots and stratagems will soon be dash'd. 
Q. Itah. Use Edmund friendly, as if all were 
well 



Bnier Pamca Edward, omE Ekrt taJkis^ wUh him. 

T. Mor. How fares my honourable Lord of 

Kent? 
Kent. In health, sweet Mortimer. — How fares 

your giuce 1 
Q. Itab. Well, if my lord your brother were 

enlarg'd. 
Kent. 1 hear of late he hath depos*d himself. 
Q. Itab. The more my grief. 
T. Mor. And mine. 

Kent. Ah, they do dissemble! [Aside. 

Q. Itab. Sweet son, come hither ; I must talk 

with thee. 
T. Mor. You, being his uncle and the next of 

blood. 
Do look, to be protector o'er the prince. 



• eculii] i. e. plans, plots, 
t cwrstiy] L e. crossly. 
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Keni. Not I, my lord : who should protect the 
son, 
Bui she that gave him life T I mean the queen. 
P. Edvo. Motheri persuade me not to wear the 
ci-own : 
Let him be king ; I am too young to reign. 
.Qi hah. But be content, seeing 'tis * his high- 
ness' pleasure. 
P. Edvi, Let me but see him first, and then I 

will. 
Kad, Ay, do, sweet nephew. 
Q. Uab, Brother, you know it is impossible. 
P. Bdw, Why, is he deadi 
Q./«a&. No, God forbid I 
Keni, I would those words proceeded frons 

your heart 1 
F. Mw. Inconstant Edmund, dost thou &vour 
him. 
That wast a cause of his imprisonment ? 
Ktnl, The more cause haye I now to make 

amends. 
r. itfor. \<uidt to Q. Tsab.] I tell thee, 'tis not 
meet that one so false 
Should come about the person of a prinee. — 
My lord, he hath betmy'd the king his brother, 
And therefore trust him not. 
P. Edw. But he repents, and sorrows for it 

now. 
Q. laab. Come, son, and go with this gentle 

lord and me. 
P. Bdw. With you I will, but not with Mor- 
timer. 
Y, Mor. Why, youngling, 'sdain'st thou so of 
Mortimer ? 
Then I will carry thee by force away. 
P. Edw. Help, uncle Kent! Mortimer will 

wrong me. 
Q. I$ah. Brother Edmund, strive not ; we are 
his friends ; 
Isabel is nearer than the Earl of Kent. 
Kent, Sister, Edward is my charge; redeem 

him. 
Q. hah, Edward is my son, and I will keep 

him. 
Kent, Mortimer shall know that he hath 
wrongM me. 
Hence will I haste to Killingworth-Castle, 
And rescue agM Edward from his foes, 
To be reveng'd on Mortimer and thee. [AHde. 

[Bxtwnt^ <m one Hde, Queen Isabella, Prince 
Edward, and tiit younger Mortivbr ; on the 
other, Kent. 

• '<«] 2to 1698 *'it."-2tos 1012, 1622. *'i< !».'» 



Brder Mathbvis,* Guenet, and Soldiers, vith Kiso 
Edward. 

M<iL My lord, be not pensive; we are your 
friends : 
Men are ordain'd to live in misery ; 
Therefore, come ; dalliance dangereth our lives. 
K, Edw, Friends, whither must unhappy Ed- 
ward go I 
WUl hateful Mortimer appoint no rest t 
Must I be vezM like the nightly bird, 
Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls ? 
When will the fury of his mind assuage ? 
When will his heart be satisfied with blood 
If mine will serve, unbowel straight this breast. 
And give my heart to Isabel nnd him : 
It is the chiefest mark they level at. 
Our, Not so, my liege : the queen hath given 
this chaise, 
To keepf yoor grace in safety : 
Tour passions make your doloura tot increase. 

K Edw, This usage makes my miseiy increase. 
But can my air of life § continue long. 
When all my senses are onnoy'd with stencbl 
Within a dungeon England's king is kept, 
Where I am starv'd for want of sustenance ; 
My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs. 
That almost rent the closet of my heart : 
Thus lives old Edward not reliev'd by any, 
And BO must die, though pitiM by many. 
0, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst, 
And clear my body from foul excrements ! 
Mol. Here's channel-water,j| as our charge is 
given : 
Sit down, for well be barbers to your grace. 
K. Edw, Traitors, away I what, will you mur- 
der me, 
Or choke your sovereign with puddle-water ? 
Gur, No, but wash yoiir face, and shave away 
your beard. 
Lest you be known, and so be rescuM. 

Mat. Why strive you thus? your labour is in 

vain. 
K, Edw, The wren may strive against the lion's 
strength, 
But all in vain : so vainly do I strive 
To seek for mercy at a tyrant's hand. 

[They irask him with pwldle^tcater, and Aaw JUa 
beard away. 



•Enter Matrevis, Ac.] Before Killlngworth (Kenil- 
worth) Cnstle. 
t To keep] Qy. " Only to Wep "T 
X tol So 4tofl 1698, 1612— Not In 4to 1622. 
5 air of lxfe\ A lAtiniBm, — oi»ro vitm, 
II channdrwaieT\ L e. kennel- water. 
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ImmortAl powers, that know the painful cares 
That wait upon my poor distressM soul, 
0, level all * your looks upon these daring men 
That wrong their liege and sovereign, England's 

kiogl 
Claveston, it is for thee that I am wrong*d t 
For me hoth thou and both the Spensers died ; 
And for your sakes a thousand wrongs FU take. 
The Spensers' ghosts, wherever they remain. 
Wish well to mine ; then, tush, for them Til die. 

Mat. 'Twizt their^s and yours shall be no 
enmity. 
Come, come, away ! Now put the torches out : 
We'll enter in by darknen to Killingworth.t 

Qur. How now ! who comes there ? 

SnUrKmn, 
Mat Ouard the king sure : it is the Earl of 

Kent. 
K, Edw, gentle brother, help to rescue me 1 
Mat. Keep them asunder ; thrust in the king. 
Kent. Soldiers, let me but talk to him one 

word. 
Gwr. Lay hands upon the earl for his assault. 
KaU. Lay down your weapons, traitors 1 yield 

the king 1 
Mai. Edmund, yield thou thyself or thou 

shalt die. 
Kent. Base villains, wherefore do you gripe me 

thusi 
Qur. Bind him, and so convey him to the 

court 
Kent. Where is the court but herel here is 
the king ; 
And I will visit him : why stay you me 1 
Mai. The court is where Jjord Mortimer re- 
mains : 
Thither shall your honour go ; and so, farewell. 
{Exevmt Matrsvis and Gdbkxt vUk Kiira 
Kdwabo. 

Kent. 0, miserable is that common-weal, 
Where lords keep courts, and kings are lock'd in 
prison t 
Pint Sold. Wherefore stay we ? on, sirs, to the 

court I 
Kent. Ay, lead me whither you will, even to 
my death, 
Seemg that my brother cannot be releas'd. 

[Exeunt. 



* air] Perhaps an interpolation. 

t KUUngvorth] Lost any render should hastily Imagine I 
that this is a mistake for "Berkeley". I refer him to 
Mortimer'a first speech, p. 215, sec. col., and to the sooond i 
speech of First Soldier, p. 218, see. col. I 



Bnier the younger MoicruanL* 
T. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer goes 
down J 
The commons now begin to pity him : 
Yet he that is the cause of Edward's death. 
Is sure to pay for it when his son's of age ; 
And therefore will I do it cunningly. 
This letter, written by a fnend of ours. 
Contains his death, yet bids them save his life ; 

iRtadt, 
Edwardum oceidere nolite Hmere, honum est, 
Fear not to kill the king, 'tie good he die : 
But read it thus, and that's another sense ; 
Edwardum oceidere nolite, timere bonvm ett, 
Kill not the king, Uit good to fear the wortt 
Unpointed as it is, thus shall it go, 
That, being dead, if it chance to be found, 
Matrevis and the rest may bear the blame. 
And we be quit that caus'd it to be done. 
Within this room is lock'd the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest ; 
And, by a secret token that he bears, 
Shall he be murder'd when the daed is don& — 
Lightbom, come forth ! 

BiUer LiGBTBCBir. 

Art thou so resolute as thou wastt 
Light. What else, my lord? and far more 

resolute. 
T. Mor. And host thou castf how to ac- 
complish iti 
Light. Ay, ay; and none shall know which 

way he died. 
T. Mor. But at his looks, Lightbom, thou wilt 

relent. 
Light. Relent ! ha, ha 1 I use much to relent 
T. Mor. Well, do it bravely, and be secret 
LighL You shall not need to give instructions; 
'Tis not the first time I have kill'd a man : 
I leam'd in Naples how to poison flowers ; 
To strangle with a lawn thrust down X the 

throat; 
To pierce the wind-pipe with a needle's point ; 
Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill. 
And blow a little powder in his ears ; 
Or open his mouth, and pour quick-silver down. 
But yet I have a braver way than these. 
Y.Mor. What's that 1 



* Enter the yotmffer MoHimer] Scene, an apartment in 
the royal palaca 
t eaid] i. e. planned, oonttived. 
X down] So 4tos 1612, 1822.— 2to 1608 "through." 
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Lig^ Nay, you shall pardon me ; none shall 

know my tricka. 
T. Mor. I care not how it is, so it be not spied. 
Deliver this to Qomey and Matreyis : 

iOiva letter. 
At every ten-mile end * thou hast a horse : 
Take this [0iv€9 money] : away, and never see me 

more I 
Light. No? 
Y. Mor, No ; unless thou bring me news of 

Edward's death. 
Light. That will I quickly do. Farewell, my 

lord. [Bxit. 

T. Mor. The prince I rule, the queen do I 

command. 
And with a lowly cong^ to the groimd 
The proudest lords salute me as I pass ; 
I seal, I cancel, 1 do what I will. 
Fear'd am I more than lov'd ; — ^let me be feared, 
And, when I frown, make all the court look pale. 
I view the prince with Aristarchus' eyes. 
Whose looks were as a breeching f to a boy. 
They thrust upon me the protectorship, 
And sue to me for that that I desire ; 
While at the council-table, grave enough. 
And not unlike a bashful puritan. 
First I complain of imbecility. 
Saying it is onui quam gravittimtim ; 
Till, being interrupted by my friends^ 
Stueepi that provinciaffi, as they term it ; 
And, to conclude, I am Plrotector now. 
Now is all sure : the queen and Mortimer 
Shall rule the realm, the king; and none rulelt: us. 
Mine enemies will I plague, my friends advance ; 
And what I list command who dare control t 
Me^or 8um § qudm cut postit fortufui nooere : 
And that thLi be the coronation-day, 
It pleaseth me and Isabel the queen. 

[Tnmpett teitJUn. 
The trumpets sound; I must go take my 

place.ll 

Snter Kxko Edward the Third, Qukev Isabella, the 
Archbishop or Camtebbdrv,^ Champion, and 
Nobles. 

Arckb. of Cant. Long live King Edward, by 
the grace of God 
King of England and Lord of Ireland ! 

•mile end] Bo 4tos 1598. 1612.— 2to 1622 " miles end.*" 
t breeching] L e. whipping. 
tnrf«] Old ods. "rules." 

I Major turn, &o.] Ovid,— JIM. vi. 105. 

II / rmut go take my place] Surely, a ohange of scene is 
snpposed here. 

IT the Archbishop of Canterbury] Old eds. ** Bishop.** 
(Bo in an early scene of the play, p. 186, the old eds. 
liave " Bnter tiu Bishop of OaaUerimrie." ) 



Cham. If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, or 
Jew, 
Dares but affirm that Edward's not true king, 
And will avouch his saying with the sword, 
I am the Champion that will combat him. 
T, Mor. None oomes : sound, trumpets I 

[Dntmpeti. 
K. Bdw. Third. Champion, here's to thee. 

iOiveeptiree, 
Q. Itab. Lord Mortimer, now take him to your 
charge. 



Enter Soldlen vHh Kxkj prieoner, 

T. Mor. What tnitor have we there with 

blades and bUlsl 
Firtt Sold. Edmund the Earl of Kent 
JT. Sdw. Third. What hath he done I 
Firtt Sold. 'A would have taken the king away 

perforce, 
Ab we were bringing him to Killingworth. 

T. Mor. Did you Attempt his rescue, Edmund? 

speak. 
Kent. Mortimer, I did : he is our king. 
And thou compell'st this prince to wear the 

crown. 
r. Mor. Strike off his head : he shall have 

martial law. 
KeiU. Strike off my head ! base traitor, I defy 

theet 
JT. £dw. Third. My lord, he is my uncle, and 

shall liv& 
T. Mor. My lord, he is your enemy, and shall 

die. 
Kent. Stay, villains f 
K, Edw. Third. Sweet mother, if I cannot 

pardon him. 
Entreat my Lord Protector for his life. 

Q. Itab, Son, be content : I dare not speak a 

word. 
K. Edw. Third. Nor I; and yet methinks I 

should command : 
But, seeing I cannot. Til entreat for him. — 
My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 
I will requite it when I oome to age. 

T. Mor. lis for your highness' good and for 

the realm's. — 
How often shall I bid yon bear him hence 1 
Kent. Art thou kingt* must I die at thy 

command ? 
Y. Mor. At our command. — Onoe more, away 

with him ! 



• thou hhK^] So 4to l.'iOS. -2to« 1612, 1622, " thou aking/ 
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Ktxd, Let me but stay and speak; I will 
not go : 
Either my brother or his son is king. 
And none of both them * thirst for Edm\md*s 

blood: 
And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale mel 
[Soldiera }mJU Kxbit OMsay^ ami «arry Aim to bt 
heheadid. 

K, Edw. Third. Whftt safety may I look for at 
his hands, 
If that my uncle shall be murdered thus ? 

Q. Isab, Fear not, sweet boy ; I'll guard thee 
from thy foes : 
iHad Edmund liv'd, he would haTO sought thy 
t death. 

[ Come, son, we'll ride a-hunting in the park. 
\ ' K, Edw, Third. And shall my uncle Edmund 
1 1 ride with us 1 

\ Q. Udb. He is a traitor; think not on him : 
I come. [Ejceu^i^. 

ShUt UAaamna f ond Gubuvt. 

Mat. Gumey, I wonder the king dies not. 
Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 
To which the channels $ of the castle run,$ 
From whence a damp continually ariseth. 
That were enough to poison any man. 
Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

Our. And so do I, Matrevis : yesternight 
I open*d but the door to throw him meat, 
And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

McU. He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can iuflict : and therufore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 

Gur. Send for him out thence, and I will anger 
him. 

Mat, But stay ; who*B this? 

JM«r LiOBTBORir. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. 

[OivesUttar. 
Qw, What's here? I know not how to con- 
strue it. 
Mat, Gumey, it was left unpointed for the 
nonce ; || 
JBdwardum occidere nolite timere, 
That's his meaning. 



• Uitm] So 4tos lft98, 1622.— 2to 1612 " then." 

t ETder MatrevUt Ac] Scene, a hall in Berkeley-Castle 
(Ligfatbom preseotly speaks of *' the next room "). 

t channels] i. e. kennels. 

I casOe run] So 4to 1508.— 2to 1612 " Bastell runne.'*— 
2to 1622 •• Bastell runs." 

il /or the Tumce] i. o. for the occasion. 



LigJU. Know you this token 1 I must have 
the king. [Gives token,* 

Mat, Ay, stay a while; thou shalt have answer 
straight. — 
This villum's sent to make away the king. 

Our. I thought as much. 

Mat. And, when the murder's done, 
See how he must be handled for his labour,— 
PerecU iste / Let him have the king ; 
What else 1 — Here is the keys, this is the lake : 
Do as you are commanded by my lord. 

Light, I know what I must do. Qet you away : 
Yet be not fiur off; I shall need your help : 
See that in the next room I have a fire. 
And get me a spit, and let it be red-hot. 

Mat, Very well. 

Our. Need you any thing besides 1 

Light. What else ? a table and a feather-bed. 

Our. That's all? 

Light, Ay, ay : so, when I call you, bring it in. 

Mat. Fear not- thou that. 

Our, Here's a light to go into the dungeon. 

iaiire$ light to Liohtbobv, attd then exit wth 
Mat&bvis. 

lAfi^. So^ nowf 
Must I about this gear : ne'er was there any 
So finely handled as this king shall be. — 
Foh, here's a place indeed, with all my heart ! 

K.Edvi. Who's there? what light is thati 
wherefore oom'st thou 1 

Light. To comfort you, and bring you joyful 
news. 

K. Edw, Small comfort finds poor Edward in 
thy looks : 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 

JAghL To murder you, my most gracious lord ! 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were us'd. 
For she relents at this your nusery : 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state ] 

K, Edw. Weep'st thou already ? list a while to 
me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gumey's is, 
Or as Matrevis', hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt ere 1 have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle fallsL 

Light. villains! 



• Givee token] See p. 217, sec. col, v. 19. 

t &>, n4W, &«.] Here a change of soene is supposed,— to 
the dungeon in which Edward is confined. The actor 
who personated Lightboni most probably draw a curtain, 
and discovered the captive king. 
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K. Edw. And there, in mire and puddle, have I 
stood 
This ten <lay8' epaoe; and, lest that I should 

sleep. 
One plays continually upon a drum ; 
They give me bread and water, being a king; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind's distemperd, and my body's numb'd, 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 
0, would my blood dropped out from every vein. 
As doth this water from my tatter'd * robes 1 
Tell Isabel the queen, I look'd not thus, 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors'd the Duke of Cleremont. 
Light. 0, speak no more, my lord 1 this breaks 
my heart. 
Lie on this bed.f and rest yourself a while. 
K, Edw,, These looks of thine can harbour 
naught but death ; 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay a while ; forbear thy bloody hand. 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then Z when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 
Light What means your highness to mistrust 

me thusl 
K, Edw. What mean'st thou to dissemble with 

me thus T 
Light These hands were never stain'd with 
innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king's. 
K. Edw. Forgive my thought for having such 
a thought 
One jewel have I left ; receive thou this : 

[Oiving jewL 

Still fear I, and I know not what's the cause. 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
0, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul ! 
Know that I am a king : 0, at that name 
I feel a hell of grief! where is my crown? 
Gone, gone ! and do I [still] remain alive ?§ 
Light You're overwatch'd, my lord : lie down 
and rest 



• tatttr'd] So 4tos 1598, 1612.— 2to 1622 "tottered." Bee 
note U P- 170. 

^ LUon thit bed] From the account which the king has 
Just given of his dungeon, wo may certainly conclude 
that a bed was not part of its furniture. Therefore *' this 
bod " pust be the " feather-bed " which has been men- 
tioned at p. 219, sec. col., and which is presently used in 
murdering the king. It was, no doubt, ^thrust upon the 
stage from the wing, after the exit of Qumey and 
Matrevis. 

t That even thm\ Old eds. " That and even then.** 

I aUve] So 4to 1598.— Not in 4t08 1612, 1622. 



K. Edw, But that grief keeps me waking, I 
should sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eye-lids* 

cloa'd. 
Now, as I speak, they fiekll ; and yet with fear 
Open again. 0, wherefore sitt'st thou here ? 
Light. If you mistrust me, I'll be gone, my 

lord. 
K. Edw. No, no ; for, if thou mean'st to 
murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 

[Seept. 
Light. He sleeps. 
E. Edw. [waking] 0, let me not die yet ! O, 

stay a while ! f 
Light. How now, my lord ! 
E, Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake : 
This fear is that which makes me tremble thus ; 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come 1 
Light. To rid thee of thy life. — Alatrevis, 



Enter Matrevis and Gurkft. 
E. Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist — 
AsKist me, sweet God, and receive my soul ! 
Light. Run for the table. 
E. Edw, 0, spare me, or despatch me in a 
trice! 

[Matrevis brings in a table. Kino Edward i* 
murdered I by hoUlinff him dovn on the bed 
vith the table, and Hamping on il. 

Light. So, lay the table down, and stamp on it. 
But not too hard, lest that you bruise his body. 

Mat. I fear me that this cry will Aiise the 
town, 
And therefore let us take horse and away. 

Light. Tell me, sirs, was it not bravely done? 

Gw. Excellent well : take this for thy reward. 
[Staht LiGHTBORK, vho die*. 
Come, let us cast the body in the moat, 
And bear the king's to Mortimer our lord : 
Away ! [Exeunt toith the bodiet. 

Enter the ywirngtr Mortiukr ) and Matrevo. 
Y. Mor. Is't done, Matrevis, and the murderer 
deadi 

• eye-lidjt] So 4to 1622 —2to9 1598, 1612, "cies luJ».** 

t 0, let me notdie yttt 0, May a jehUe .' j So 4to 1622,— 
2to8 1698, 1612, **OUtme not die, yet stay, stay a vkile." 

I King Edward is murdered, &c.] See note f, preceding 
col. The "red-hot spit," mentioned in p. 219, soc. »•!., 
would seem not to have been produced before the audi- 
ence. 

f Enter the ymmger Mortimer, &c.] Scene, an apartment 
in the royal palace. 
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MaL Ay, my good lord: I would it were 
undone ! 

T, Mor. MatreYis, if thou now* grow'st 
penitent^ 
I'll be thy ghostly father; therefore chooee, 
Whether thou wilt be secret t in this. 
Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 

MaL Gumey, my lord, is fled, and will, I fear, 
Betray us both ; therefore let me fly. 

r. Mor, Fly to the savages ! 

MaJt. I humbly thank your honour. [ExU, 

Y. Mor, As for myself, I stand as Jove's huge 
tree, 
And others are but shrubs oompar'd to me : 
All tremble at my name, and I fear none : 
Let*8 see who dare impeach me for his death 1 

BwUr Qmnr Ibaijbi.i.a 

Q. 1Mb, Ah, Mortimer, the king my son hath 
news. 
His father's dead, and we have murdei^d him t 
r. Mar, What if he havel the king is yet a 

child. 
^ liob. Ay, but^: he tears his hair, and wrings 
his hands, 
And vows to be reveng'd upon us both. 
Into the council-chamber he is gone, 
To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 
Ay me, see where he comes, and they with him 1 
Now, Mortimer, begins our tragedy. 

Snter Kino Edwabd hub Twbd, Lord^, and Attendinto. 

Fint Lord, Fear not, my lord; know that you 
are a king. 

E. JSdw, Third, Yilhdn ! 

7. Mor, Ho, $ now, my lord 1 
K, Edw. Tkkrd. Think not that I am frighted 
with thy words : 
My father's murdered through thy treachery ; 
And thou shalt die, and on his mournful hearse 
Thy hateful and accurst head shall lie, 
To witness to the world that by thy means 
His kingly body was too soon interr'd. 
Q. liob. Weep not^ sweet son. 



« nov] So 4to 1508. —Not in 4tos 1012, 1622. 
t »eerel'\ Is a trisyllable here, 
t Ay, but] Old eds. '* i, I [i. e. Ay, ay], JnU." 
I Uo\ i. e. Stop, hold, (compare Shakespeare and 
Fletcher's Tvo NobU Kinmen ; 

'* Lie with her, if she ask you. 
Jailer. Ho, there, doctor I " 
Act V. sc. 2,— Beaumont and Fletcher's World, 
xl. 422, ed. Dyoe.) 
Bo 4to 159&— 2tos 1612, 1622, *' How. " 



K. Edw. Third, Forbid not me to weep ; he was 
my father ; 
And, had you lov'd him half so well as I, 
You could not bear his death thus patiently: 
But you, I fear, conspir'd with Mortimer. 
Fint Lord, Why speak you not unto my lord 

the king? 
7. Mor, Because I think scorn* to be aecus'd. 
Who is the man dares say I murder *d him 1 
K. Bdyf» Third. Traitor, in me my loving father 
speaks. 
And plainly saith, 'twas thou that murder'dst 
him. 
T. Mor. But hath your grace no other proof 

than thisi 

K, Edio, Third, Yes, if this be the hand of 

Mortimer. [Skewing letter, 

Y. Mor, False Gumey hath betray'd me and 

himselt [Aside to QusEir IbabslUu 

Q. Itab, 1 fear'd as much : murder can not be 

hid. 
Y. Mor. It IB my hand; what gather you by 

this? 
K. Edw, Third, That thither thou didst send a 

murderer. 
Y. Mor, What murderer) bring forth the man 

I sent. 
£. Edw, Third. Ah, Mortimer, thou know'st 
that he is slain ! 
And so shalt thou be too. — Why stays he 

here? 
Bring him unto a hurdle, drag him forth ; 
Haug him, I say, and set his quarters up : 
But bring his head back presently to me. 

Q. leab. For my sake, sweet son, pity 

Mortimer 1 
Y. Mot. Madam, entreat not : I will rather 
die 
Than sue for life unto a paltry boy. "^ 

K. Edw. Third. Hence with the traitor, with | 
the murderer ! j 

Y, Mor, Base Fortune, now I see, that in thy ( 
wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire^ 
They tumble headlong down; that point I 

touoh'd, 
Andf seeing there was no place to mount up 

higher. 
Why should I grieve at my declining fall I — 
Farewell, £ur queen : weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

• think $eorn\ Qy. " tkiiik it «eom " ? 
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K. Edv. 7%ircL What, suffer you the traitor to 
delay? 

IBxU the ywDnger MoBmcxB with First Lord 
OMi Kme qf the Attendants. 
Q. liah. As thou reoeiv^dest thy life from me, 
Spill uot the blood of gentle Mortimer I 
K. Edw. Third, This argues that you spilt my 
father's blood. 
Else would you not entreat for Hortimer. 
Q. hab. I spill his blood ! no.* 
K, Edio. Third, Ay, madam, you; for so the 

rumour runs. 
Q, laab. That rumour is untrue : for loving 
thee. 
Is this report rais'd on poor Isabel 
K. Edw. Third, I do not think her so unnatural. 
See, Lord, My lord, I fear me it will prove too 

true. 
JT. Edw, Third, Mother, you are suspected for 
his death, 
And therefore we commit you to the Tower, 
Till further trial may be made thereoC 
If you be guilty, though I be your son, 
Think not to find me slack or pitiful. 

Q. Jsab. Nay, to my death ; for too long have 
I liv*d, 
Whenast my son thinks to abridge my daya 
JT. Edw. Third. Away with her ! her words 
enforce these tears, 
And I shall pity her, if she speak again. 

Q. /«a&. Shall I not mourn for my beloved 
lordl 

• no] Bo 4to 1608.— Not in 4tos 161^ 16SS. 
t Whenat} \. e. when. 



And with the rest accompany him to his* gravel 
Sw, Lord. Thu8,t madam, *tis the king's will 

you shall hence. 
Q. hah. He hath forgotten me : stay ; I am 

his mother. 
Sec Lord. That boots not; therefore, gentle 

madam, go. 
Q. iMoh. Then oome, sweet death, and rid me 

of this grief! 
r_BzU with Seoond Lord and $oim <tf the Attend- 



JU-€>Uer First Lord, with the head <^ the youngtr Moetimer. 

Firgt Lord. My lord, here is the head of 

Mortimer. 
K, Edw. Third, Go fetch my father s hearse, 
where it shall lie ; 
And bring my funeral robes. 

[SxeuiiU Attendants. 
AccursM head, 
Could I have rul'd thee then, as I do now. 
Thou hadst not hatch'd this monstrous 

treachery I — 
Here comes the hoarse : help me to mourn, my 
lords. 

JU-mler Attendants, with the hearse and/uneral robei. 

Sweet father, here unto thy murder'd ghost 
I offer up this wicked traitor's head ; 
And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes. 
Be witness of my grief and innocency. [ExewU. 



• hii] So 4to 1608.— 2t08 1612, 1622, ' 
t Tkua] Qy. "Tush"? 



the.- 



The MoMtacre at Pari» : WithtkeDeath^tktlhtktrifOwite. AiUwasplaidelnfthtrigkt'honourable the Lord high 
Admirall kU SeruantM, Writtm by Chrirtopker Mariow. At London PrinUd bjf B, A, for Edward White, dwelling neert 
themUirorthdoort<tf8,PauletChwxhalth€$igneqftheGnn. n. d. 8vo. 
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Chablb tub Nzhtb, UDflr of FnmoaL 

I>uKs or Ahjou, hia brothw, aftorwarda EiNa Hsnbt ths Tans. 

KiHO or NATAiatL 

Prinob or GoNDi; hk oooalxL 

DUKX or OUXBB, \ 

Cardinal or Lob&axn^ ( btotiiera. 

DVKM DUXADnB, ) 

SOK TO THE DuKB or Ouis^ ft boy. 

ThC LobD High AnifrmAt. , 
DUXB JOTBUX. 

Epkrhouw. 

PLSBHi. 

Babtus. 

Two Lords or Polaitd. 

OOKBAGO. 

Rbtbs. 

MouirraoBBBLz.. 

MUOBROUB. 

The Cutpurae. 
LoRBiir^ a preacher, 
Sbrounx. 
Ramus. 
Taljeusl 
Prlar. 
Surgeon. 
English Agent. 
Apothecaay. 

Captain of the GKurd, Frotastanti^ SchooImastenL Soldl«n. Murdereta. 
Attendants, fta 

Cathbrin^ the Qneen-lffother of Fxanoe. 

Maroarbt, her daughter, wift to the Kan or Nayabb& 

Thb Old Qubkb or Nayarkb. 

DnoBBBs or Ouibb. 

Wife to Sbbowb. 

Maid to the DiKJans or Quiai; 



THE MASSACRE AT PARIS. 



JMer Cha^rub,* th4 French Ung/ Cathkboo, UU Hmm- 
Mother : ih» Kuco or Na varbx ; Maboabr, QuMn ef 
Navarre: tk* Pjumob or OoirDi; tkt Lord Hiob 
Admiral ; the Old QasDr or Nayaku ; wta oM<rt. 

Char. Prinoe of Nayarre^ my honourable brother, 
Prince Cond^, and my good Lord Admiral, 
I wish this union and religious league, 
Knit in these hands, thus join'd in nuptial rites, 
May not dissolve till death dissolve our lives; 
And that the native sparks of princely love, 
That kindled first this motion in our hearts, 
Hay still be fuelKd in our progeny. 
Na/v. The many favours which your grace hath 
shewn. 
From time to time, but specially in this, 
Shall biad me ever to your highnea* will, 
In what Queen-Mother or your grace oonmiands. 
Oath, Thanks, son Navarre. Tou see we love 
you well. 
That link you in marriage with oar daughter 

here; 
And, as you know, our difference in religion 
Might be a means to cross you in your love, — 

Char, Well, madam, let that rest. — 
And now, my lords, the marriage-rites performed. 
We think it good to go and c6nsunmiate 
The rest with hearing of a holy mass.— 
Sister, I think yourself will bear us company. 
Mar. I wiU, my good lord. 
Char. The rest that will not go^ my lords, may 
stay. — 
Come^ mother, 
Let us go to honour this solemnity* 

Ca^ Which I'll dissolve with blood and 
cruelty. [Atide. 

iBxeunt aU except the Kmo of Navabbi^ GoxDi, 
and the Aduimal. 

Nav. Prince Cond^, and my good Lord Admiral, 
Kow Qoise may storm, but do us little hurt, 

* BnUr CharU$f Ac] Soene, an apartmentln the Louire. 



Having the king, Queen-Mother on our sides,* 
To stop the malice of his envious heart, 
That seeks to murder all the protestants. 
Have you not heard of late how he decreed 
(If that the king had given consent thereto) 
That all the protestants that are in Paris 
Should have been murderkl the other night \ 

Adm, My lord, I marvel that th* aspiring 
Guise 
Dares once adventure, without the king^s consent, 
To meddle or attempt such dangerous things. 

C(m. My lord, you need not marvel at the 
Guiae^ 
For what he doth, the Pope will ratify. 
In murder, mischief or in tyranny. 

Nov. But he that sits and rules above the clouds 
Doth hear and see the prayers of the just. 
And will revenge the blood of innocents, 
That Guise hath slain by treason of his heart, 
And brought by murder to their timeless ends. 

Adm, My lord, but did you mark the Cardinal, 
The Guise's brother, and the Duke Dumaine, 
How they did storm at these your nuptial rites, 
Because the house of Bourbon now comes in, 
And joins your lineage to the crown of France f 

iVov. And that's the cause that Guise so frowns 
at us, 
And beats his brains to catch us in his trap. 
Which he hath pitch'd within lus deadly toil. 
Come, my lords, let's go to the church, and pray 
That God may still defend the right of France, 
And make l*i» Gospel flourish in thin land. 

[Bxeiaa. 

J5W«rGni8S.t 
Chiiiti. If ever Hymen lour*d at marriage-rites, 

*9ida] Altered by the modem editon to "side,**— 
Qnneceawily. — " Upon our eidee it never shall be 
broken." Shakespeare's JTin^ John, act ▼. sc. 3. 

t JAUcr Oiiiw] Soene, an apartment (not In the house of 
Guise : see note %, pu S28). 
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And had his altan deck'd with dusky lights ; 
If eyer sun stain'd heaven with bloody clouds, 
And made it look with terror on the world ; 
If ever day were tum'd to ugly night, 
And night made semblance of the hue of hell ; 
This day,* this hour, this fatal night. 
Shall fully shew the fury of them all. — 
Apothecary t 

BnUr Apothecary. 
Apoth. My lord 1 

Ouiae. Now shall I prove, and guerdon to the 
full, 
The love thou bear'st unto the house of Guise. 
Where are those perfumed gloves which I sent f 
To be poison'dl hast thou done them 1 speak ; 
Will every savour breed a pang of death 1 
Apoth, See where they be, my good lord ; and 
he that smells 
But to them, dies. 

Ouiie, Then thou remain'st resolute f 
Apoth, I am, my lord, in what your grace 
commands, 
TiU death. 
Guite. Thanks, my good friend : I will requite 
thy love. 
Go, then, present them to the Queen Navarre ; 
For she is that huge blemish in our eye. 
That makes these upstart heresies in France : 
Be gone, my friend, present them to her straight. 
[ExU Apothecaxy. 
Soldier 1 

Alter a Soldier, t 
Sold. My lord! 

Ouiie. Now come thou forth, and play thy 
tragic part : 
Stand in some window, opening near the street. 
And when thou see'st the Admiral ride by. 
Discharge thy musket, and perform his death ; 
And then I'll guerdon thee with store of crowns. 
Sold. 1 will, my lord. [BxiL 

Quite, Now, Guise, begin those deep^ngen- 
der'd thoughts 
To burst abroad those never-dying flames 
Which cannot be eztinguish'd but by blood. 



* This dapt Ac"] Something waBting in this line. Qy. 
" and thit fatal night" — " how " being, as it very often 
is, a dissyllable? 

t which I mtU] The modem editors, for the metre, 
print, " wMeh late / teat," 

t Enter a Soldier, itc] "L'sMssain tat bientAt tnmvd 
On cholsit le fitmeuz Maurevel, qui se cacha dans une 
maison doTont laquelle Tamiral paseoit tous lea joun en 
revenant da Louvre," Ac. AnqaetU,— JTiit. de France, 
t T. 22d, ed. 1817. 



Oft have I levell'd, and at last have leam'd 
That peril is the chiefest way to happiness. 
And resolution honour's fairest aim. 
What gloxy is there in a common good, 
That hangs for every peasant to achieve 1 
That like I best, that flies beyond my reach. 
Set me to scale the high Pyramides, 
And thereon set the^adem of France; 
I'll either rend it with my nails to naught. 
Or mount the top with my aspiring wings. 
Although my downfall be the deepest hell. 
For this I wake^ when others think I sleep ; 
For this I wait, that scorn attendance else ; 
For this, my quenchless thirst, whereon I build. 
Hath often pleaded kindred to the king ; 
For this, this head, this heart, this hand, and 

sword, 
Contrives, imagines, and fully executes. 
Matters of import umhd at by many, 
Tet understood by none ; 
For this, hath heaven engender d me of earth ; 
For this, this earth sustains my body's weight. 
And with this weight Til counterpoise a crown, 
Or with seditions weary all the world ; 
For this, from Spain the stately Catholics 
Send Indian gold to coin me French ecues; * 
For this, have I a largess from the Pope, 
A pension, and a dispensation too ; 
And by that privilege to work upon. 
My policy hath fram'd religion. 
Religion 1 DiahoUl 
Fie, I am asham'd, however that I seem. 
To think a word of such a simple sound. 
Of so groat matter should be made the g^und 1 
The gentle king, whose pleasure uncontrolled 
Weakeneth his body, and will waste his realm. 
If I repair not what he ruinates, — 
Him, as a child, I daily win with words, 
So that for proof he barely bears the name ; 
I execute, and he sustains the blame. 
The Mother-Queen works wonders for my sake, 
And in my love entombs the hope of France, 
Rifling the bowels of her treasury. 
To supply my wants and necessity. 
Paris hath full Ave hundred colleges. 
As monasteries, priories, abbeys, and halls. 
Wherein are thirty thousand able men. 
Besides a thousand sturdy student Catholics ; 
And more, — of my knowledge, in one cloister 

keep t 
Five hundred fat Franciscan friars and priests : 



* eeuef ] i. e. crowna 
t keep] i e. dwelL 
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All this, and more, if more may be compria'd, 
To briDg the will of oar deeires to end. 
Then, QuiBe, 

Since thou hast all the cards within thy hand% 
To shufSe or cut, take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king. — 
Ay, but, Navarre,* — ^'tis but a nook of France, 
Sufficient yet for such a petty king. 
That, with a rabblement of his heretics. 
Blinds Europe's eyes, and troubleth our estate. 
Him will we— [Pointing to hi$ tworcLI but first 

let's follow those in France 
That hinder our possession to the crown. 
As Caesar to his soldiers, so say I, — 
Those that hate me will I learn to loathe. 
Qive me a look, that, when I bend the brows, 
Pale death may walk in furrows of my face ; 
' A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the world ; 
An ear to hear what my detractors say ; 
A royal seat, a sceptre, and a crown ; 
That those which do behold them + may become 
As men that stand and gaze against the sun. 
The plot is laid, and things shall come to pass 
Where resolution strives for victory. [BxU, 

BnUr the King or Navahrs,! Qiteezt Maroarst, the Old 
QuEKN or Navaxuue, the Prinob or CovdA, and the 
Admiral: thty art met by the Apothecary with the 
(fiovtMf which he giva to the Old Quecv. 

Jpoth. Madam, 
I beseech your grace to accept this simple gift 
Old Q. of Nav. Thanks, my good friend. Hold, 
take thou this reward. [Oives a purge, 

Apoth. I humbly thank your majesty. [Exit. 
Old Q. of Nav, Methinks the gloves have a 
very strong perfume. 
The scent whereof doth make my head to ache. 
Nav, Doth not your (praoe know the man that 

gave them you 1 
Old Q. of Nav. Not well ; but do remember 

such a man. 
Adm, Your grace was ill-ad vis'd to take them, 
then, 
Considering of these dangerous times. 

(Hd Q. of Nav, Help, son Kavarre 1 I am 

poison'd ! 
Mar, The heavens forbid your highness such 

mishap 1 
Nav. The late suspicion of the Duke of Ghiise 
Might well have mov'd your highness to beware 
How you did meddle with such dangerous gifts. 

• Navarrt] Olded. "Nawtrre, Nauarro.'* 

t them,] Olded. "they." 

X Enter the King qf Navarre, J^c] Soene, a street 



Mar. Too late it is, my lord, if that be true. 
To blame her highness ; but I hope it be 
Only some natural psssion makes her sick. 
Old Q. of Nav, 0, no, sweet Margaret ! the 
fatal poison 
Works* within my head ; my brain-pan breaks ; 
My heart doth faint ; I die 1 [Dies, 

Nav, My mother poison'd here before my 
face! 
gracious Qod, what times are these ! 
0, grant, sweet Qod, my days may end with hers. 
That I with her may die and live again ! 

Mar, Let not this heavy chance, my dearest lord, 
(For whose effects my soul is massacrM,) 
Infect thy gracious breast with fresh supply 
To aggravate our sudden misery. 
Adm, Come, my lords, let us bear her body 
hence. 
And see it honoured with just solemnity. 

[A$ they are going out^ the Soldier dieduirgeth hit 
miuhet at the ADiuRAib 

Con, What, are you hurt, my Lord High 

Admiral 1 
Adm. Ay, my good lord, shot through the arm. 
Nav. We are betray'd 1 Come, my lords, 
And let us go tell the king of this. 

Adtn, These are 
The cursM Ghiisians, that do seek our death. 
0, fatal was this marriage to us all ! 

iSxeHnt, bearing out the body <^ the Old Quebn ov 

KAVARR&t 

Enter Enro Charles, t Cathsriitx the Qveen-Mother, 
Ouus, Amjou, and Dumaimb. 

Cath, My noble son, and princely Duke of 
Guise, 
Now have we got the fatal, straggling deer 
Within the compass of a deadly toil. 
And, as we late decreed, we may perform. 

Char. Madam, it will be noted through the 
world 
An action bloody and tyrannical ; 
Chiefly, since under safety of our word 
They justly challenge their protection : 

* Worke] The modem editovB priut, for the metre, 
" Doth wor*."— Qy. " Worketh " ? 

t the body €/ the Old Qneen cf Jfavarre] "La roine de 
Nayarre arriya k la cour au milieu du mois de mai [1672], 
et le 9 Juin elle dtoit morte. Un oil ae fkt entendre par 
toute la France qu'elle avoit 4M empoiflonnte ; oependant, 
malgrtf les reoherches lee plus exactee, on no lui trouva 
auoune traoe de poiaon. Mais que ne pouroit-on pas 
prteumer, aprte les exemples trop siire qu'on avoit dee 
morte auesi nfoesBalree, procurfee par diff^nta moyensr 
Anquetll,— fliwf. de France, t v. 2«), ed. 1817. 

} Enter King Charke, ^.] Soene, an apartment In the 
Loavre. 
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Beridesi my heart relents that noblemen, 
Only corrupted in religion, 
Ladies of honour, knights, and gentlemen, 
Should, for their oonsdenoe^ taste such ruthless 

ends. 
Anj, Though gentle minds should pity others' 

pains, 
Tet will the wisest note their proper * griefii, 
And rather seek to scourge their enemies 
Than be themselves base subjects to the whip. 
Ouite, Methinks my Lord Anjou hath well 

adyis'd 
Tour highness to consider of the things 
And rather choose to seek your country's good 
Than pity or relieve these upstart heretics. 
Cath. I hope these reasons may serve my 

princely son 
To have some care for fear of enemies. 

Char, Well, madam, I refer it to your majesty, 
And to my nephew here, the Duke of Guise : 
What you determine, I will ratify. 
CcUh, Thanks to my princely son. — ^Then tell 

me, Ouise^ 
What order will you set down for the massacre 1 

Chite. Thus, madam. They 
That shall be actors in this msssaerey 
Shall wear white crosses on their burgonets^f 
And tie white linen scarfii about their arms : 
He that wants these, and is suspect t of heresy. 
Shall die, be he king or emperor. Then 111 

have 
A peal of ordnance shot from the tower, at 

which 
They all shall issue out, and set § the streets; 
And then. 

The watch- word being given, a bell shall ring. 
Which when they hear, they shall b^gin to kill. 
And never cease until that bell shall cease ; 
Then bi'eathe a while. 

BiUer tJU Aokiiul'b Beiring^Maa. 
Char, How now, fellow 1 trhat news 1 
Serv.-M, An it please your grace, the Lord 
High Admiral, 
Biding the streets, was traitorously shot; 
And most humbly || entreats your majesty 
To visit him, sick in his bed. 
Char, Messenger, tell him I will see him 
straight [SxU Serv-M. 

What shall we do now with the Admiral 1 

• proper] L e. own. 

t bufffoneU] i. e. belmeta. 

t iutpect] Old 0d. '* BUBpected." 

f tet] i. e. boaet. 

II kumUp] Olded. *' humble.** 



CoUl Tour majesty were best go visit him. 
And make a show as if all were welL 

Char, Content; I will go visit the AdmiraL 
ChUe. And | will go take order for his death. 
IRxeuHt CATHsann and Ouus. 

The AminuL dimovntd «» bed* 

Char, How &res it with my Lord High 
Admiral? 
Hath he been hurt with villains in the street f 
I vow and swear, aa I am king of France, 
To find and to repay the man with death. 
With death delay'd and torments never us'd. 
That durst presume, for hope of any gain. 
To hurt the nobleman his t sovereign loves. 

Adm. Ah, my good lord, these are thtf 
Ottisians, 
That seek to maasaon our guiltless lives ! 

Char, Assure yourself my good Lord Admiral, 
I deeply sorrow for your treacherous wrong ; 
And that I am not more secure myself 
Than I am careful you should be preserv'd.-— 
Cousin, take twenty of our strongest guard. 
And, under your direction, see they keep 
All treacherous violence from our noble friend ; 
Repaying all attempts with present death 
Upon the cursdd breakers of our peace. — 
And so be patient, good Lord Admiral, 
And every hour I will visit yoa 

Adm, I humbly thank your royal majesty. 

[SiBaMt Chablb, dx, Sceiu OoHi, 

BiUerdTJiMMfl Anjou, Duxaikb, GoirzAao, Rste8,§ 
MovmBOBaxLL, and Soldiers, to the nattaert. 

Oum, Anjou, Dumaine, Gonaago, Retes, swear. 
By the argent crosses in your burgonets, 
To kill all that you suspect of heresy. 

Dum, I swear by this, to be unmercifuL 



• TU Admirtd diKOvered in M] Old ed. "Enter the 
AdmlnJl in his bed.*' Bometimes each stage-directioiui 
meant that a bed, containing the deeper, was to be 
thrust upon the stage ; but we may conclude finom a 
subsequent scene (p. 831, first col.) that here, a curtain 
having been drawn, the Admix«l was disooTered on a bed, 
upon what was called the upper-stage, nie audience were 
now to suppose that they beheld the Admiral's sleeping 
apartment. The old ed. does not mark the «xtf of 
Gathexine ; but it ia evident that our poet intended her 
to go out here. We are told, however, by historians 
that she accompanied the king when he visited the 
wounded Admiral : see note on Mem. de BuUjf, t. L 48, ed. 
1747, Loudna. 

t *<*] Olded. "their." 

} Bnter Ouiee, Ac] Scene, a street 

§ OonaoffO, Betee] i.e. Louis de Qonague, Due de 
Nevers ; and Albert de Gondi, Duo de ReU. 
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Ary. I am diaguia'd, and none knows who I 
am, 
And therefore mean to murdev all 1 meet^ 
Cfon, And so will L 
JRetes. AndL 
Quite. Away, then ! break into the Admiral's 

house. 
Metes, Ay, let the Admiral be first despatched. 
Guiit, The Admiral, 
Chief standard-bearer to the Lutherans^ 
Shall in the entrance * of this massacre 
Be murdered in his bed. 
Gonzago, conduct them thither ; and then 
Beset his house, that not a man may live. 
Af^. That charge is mine. — Switzers, keep you 
the streets : 
And at each comer shall the king's guard stand. 
6hn, Come, sirs, follow me. 

iS±U GoMSAGO wUh othen. 
AnJ, Cousin, the captain of the Admiral's 
guard, 
Plac'd by my brother, will betray his lord. 
Now, Ghiise, shall Catholics flomish onoe again ; 
The head being ofi^ the members cannot stand. 
EeUi, But look, my lord, there's some in the 
Admiral*s house. 

{The Admiral cUteooered in bed; Goksago and 
othen in Ou houK. f 

Ai^. In lucky time : come, let us keep this 

lane. 
And slay his servants that shall issue out. 
Q<m, Where is the Admiral ? 
A dm. 0, let me pray before I die I 
Oon. Then pray unto our Lady; kiss this 

cross. [Stabs him. 

A dm. God, foigive my sins ! [Dies. 

Quite, QoDzago, what, is he dead f 
Qan. Ay, my lord- 

* entrance] L e. oommenoeiDOiit. Bo in Heywood's 
Four Prentiies of London, the Soldier, haviog captured 
Robert and Charles, Mqr8» — 

** Take them to guard : this mUramei to our warrea 
Is full of spirit, and begets much hop&" 

8figr. O. 4. ed. iei5. 

t The Admiral diteovertd in bed: Ocmago and othere in 
the houee] Old ed. "Enter into the Admbmls house, and 
he in his bed." Here, we must suppose that^ a enrtain 
having been drawn (as before, p. 880, sec ooLX the Ad- 
miral was discovered in bed,— on the upper^tage, as it 
appears from what Ghiiso presently says, "Then throw 
him down.**— -The Admiral's body was thrown out of the 
window : see Hezeray's Biet. de Frames, t. ii. 1005, ed. 
1646.— It would seem that the audience were now to 
suppose that they saw at once boih the interior of the 
Admiral's dwelling, and the street or court before it I— 
" L'AminJ ^toit logtf dans la ruS Betify, dans une 
Auberge qui est aujourdTiui 1* Hfttel 8. Plene." Note on 
Mem.deaullv, t. L 55, ed. 1747, Londies. 



Quise. Then throw him down. 

[Tk$bodvoftheAixmRAi.ia1hrowndovH. 
Afij, Now, cousin, view him well : 
It may be 'tis some other, and he escap'd. 
Qtdse. Cousin^ 'tis he; I know him by his 
look: 
See where my soldier shot him through the arm ; 
He miss'd him near, bat we have struck him 

now. — 
Ah, base Chatillon and degenerate^ 
Chief standard-bearer to the Lutherans^ 
Thus, in despite of thy religion. 
The Duke of Quise stamps on thy lifelesB bulk I 
Art^. Away with him ! cut off his head and 
hands,* 
And send them fbr a present to the Pope ; 
And, when this just revenge is finishM, 
Unto Mount Faucon t will we drag his corse ; 
And he, that living hated so the Cross, 
Shall, being dead, be hanged thereon ia chains. 
Qwse. Anjou, Gonzago, Betes, if that you 
three 
Win be as resolute as I and Dumaine, 
There shall not a Huguenot breathe in France. 



• euit^hie head and hande, fta] "Vn Italien de sa 
gaxde [of the CheTalier^s guard] luy coupa la teste, et la 
porta iueontlnent 2^ la Reyne mere, qui I'ayant enbaumie, 
k oe que disent lea Huguenoti^ I'enuoya & Borne." Me- 
seray, vJbi eupra. 

t Monmt Foneon] So the eld ed. ; and so indeed oar 
early authors usually wrote the name ; 

*'0, may they once as high as Haman mount, 
And tmm Mount Faulcon give a sad account," Ac, 
Bylyester's J}u Bartons Worke (A ffymn o/AlmeX 
p. 517, ed. 1641. 

" La populace s'attache 2^ ce malhenreux corps sans 
teste, et lui fkit toutes les indignitez Imaginables : pre- 
mierement ils luy ooupent les mains et les parties hon- 
tenses, et e laissent sur le ftimier d'vne eecuiie ; puis 
I'apredisn^ ils le ropiennent, le traisnent trois iours 
durant paA es holies, et le iettent dans I'eau; apite Ten 
ayant retir^ ils le portent k HontficiucoQ, oh le pendant 
les pieds en haut auec vne chaisne de fer, ils allument 
du feu dessoua pour le brusler: mais il n'en est que 
griI16 seulement, et non pas consume Ainsi leur ven- 
geance s'achamant sur celuy qu'ils auoient tant appre- 
hendtf viuant, le tourraenta par tous les elemoui, iusqu' & 
tant que le . Maresohal de Montmorency fit desrober 
durant vne nuit obscure oes miserables resteer et leur 
donna repos dans sa Chappelle de Chantilly." Meseray, 
vbi tupra, — "A little on this side Paris, euen at the 
towns end, there is the fiiyraot Oallowes that euer I saw, 
built vpon a little hillooke called Mount Falcon, which 
oonsisteth of fourteene fiklre pillars of flree^tone : this 
gallowes was made in the time of the Quisian massacre, 
to hang the Admirall of France Chatilllon, who was a 
Protestant, Anno Dom. 1572." Coryat's OrudiHet, fta 
p. 20, ed. 1611. — I may just observe that the treatment 
of the Admiral's body in a later scene (p. 284, sec. 
coL) is at variance with the present speech of Aajoq. 
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Ai^. I swear by this cross, well not be partial. 
But slay as many as we can come near. 

Ouiise. Moontsorrell, go shoot the ordnance o£^ 
That they^ which have already set* the street^ 
May know their watchword ; then toll the bell. 
And so let's forward to the massacre. 

MowU, I will, my lord. {ExU, 

Chute, And now, my lords, Wb closely to our 
business. 

Afij. Axgou will follow thee. 

Dum, And so will Dumaine. 

iTkt ordnanM bebiif shot qff^tkebdl icUt, 

OuUe. Come, then, let's away. [Exemt 

Enter Ovxs^t emd the rtd, with thtir ewardt drawn, 
choikigthePrctettanta. 

Quite, Tuez, tuezt tuet I 
Let none escape I murder the Huguenots ! 
Anj. KUl tiiem I kill them 1 [SxtwiU, 

JMerLoBBn^incimsn^/ QjjvmiU^thertHpurtwmg 

Quite, Loreine, Loreine 1 follow Loreine ! — 

Sirrah, 
Are you a preacher of these heresies 1 

Lor, I am a preacher of the word of God ; 
And thou a traitor to thy soul and him. 
Quite, "Dearly belovM brother," — ^thus 'tis 

written. [Stdbt Lobbins, ^ho diet. 

Any Stay, my lord, let me begin the psalm. 
Quite. Come, drag him away, and throw him 

in a ditch. [ExeimU with the body, 

Snter Mouhtbob&bll, § and knoeht at Bsbouxb's door. 
Senmn^t Wife [mthin]. Who is that which 

knocks there f 
Mount. Mountsorrell, from the Duke of Guise. 
Seroune*t Wife [wUhin], Husband, come down; 
here's one would speak with you 
From the Duke of Guise. 

Snter SxEOUVsyVom the houte, 
8er, To speak with me, from such a man as he? 
Mount. Ay, ay, for this, Seroune; and thou 
shalt ha't [Skewing kit dagger, 

Ser. 0, let me pray, before I take my death 1 
Mount. Despatch, then, quickly. 
Ser. Christ, my Saviour 1 
MounL Christ, villain ! 
Why, darest thou presume to call on Christ, 



• Mt] i. e. beset 

t Enter Ottiee, ^.] Scene, a street 

X Enter LorekUf Ac.] Soene, another street 

I Enter MounttorreU, Ac] Boene^ another street 



Without the intercession of some sunt f 
SanetHt* Jaeobut, he'sf my saint; pray to him. 

Ser. 0, let me pray unto my God ! 

MounL Then take this with you. 

[Stabi SsBOun^ uho diet; and then cett. 

Enter Ramus, in hit etudsf. 
Ramut. What fearful cries come from the river 
8eine,t 
That fright poor Bamus sitting at his book I 
I fear the Guisians have pass'd the bridge. 
And mean once more to menace me. 

Enter T^lmub. | 
Tal Fly, Ramus, fly, if thou wilt save thy 

life! * 

Ramut. Tell me, Talasus, wherefore should I 

flyf 
Tal. The Guisians are 
Hard at thy door, aud mean to murder us : 
Hark, hark, they come 1 111 leap out at the 
window. 
Ramut, Sweet Talsua, stay. 

Enter Oomzaoo and Betes. 
Qou, Who goes there 1 
Retet. Tis Talaeus, Bamus' bedfellow. 
Qon. What art thou ] 
Tal. I am, as Ramus is, a Christian. 
Retet. 0, let him go ; he is a Catholic 

[ExUTasaMub. 
Qon. Come, Ramus, more gold, or thou shalt 

have the stab. 
Ramut. Alas, I am a scholar I how should I 
have gold) 
All that I have is but my stipend from the king. 
Which is no sooner receiv'd but it is spent. 

Enter Qxnsa^ Juuov, DuKinn, MounrsoBasLL, and 
Soldien. 

Anj. Who have you there 1 

Retet. 'Tis Ramus, the king's Professor of 
Logic. 

Quite. Stab him. 

Ramut. 0, good my lord, 
Wherein hath Ramus been so ofiensious 1 

Quite. Marry, sir, in having a smack in all. 
And yet didst never sound anything to the depth. 



• Sanetui] Olded. "Sonota." 

t h^i] Old ed. <* he wae." 

I £nn<]01ded. "Rene." 

I Talaui] L e. Audonuunia Taheui. 
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Was it Dot thou that BcoflTdst* the Orgarionf^ 
And said it was a heap of vanities 1 
Ho that will be a flat dichotomist,^ 
And seen § in nothing but epitomes, 
Is in your judgment thought a learnM man ; 
And he, forsooth, must go and preach in Ger- 
many, 
Excepting against doctors' axiom8,|| 
And ipte dixi with this quiddity, 
Argumentum tettimonii H est inart^^dU. 
To contradict which, I say. Ramus shall die : 
How answer you thati your nego argumentum 
Cannot serve, sirrah. — Kill him. 

Bamiu, 0, good my lord, let me but speak a 
word ! 

^AnJ. Well, say on. 

Jiamus, Kot for my life do I desire this pause ; 
But in my latter hour to purge myself, 
In that I know the things that I have wrote, 
Which, as I hear, one Scheckius ** takes it ill, 
Because my places, being but three, contain all 

his. 
I knew the Organon to be oonfus'd. 
And I reduc'd it into better form : 
And this for Aristotle will I say. 
That he that despiseth him can ne'er 
Be good in logic or philosophy ; 
And that's because the blockish Sorbonnists ft 
Attribute as much unto their [own] works 
As to the service of the eternal Qod. 

Ouise, Why suffer you that peasant to declaim 1 
Stab him, I say, and send him to his friends in 
helL 

AfiJ. Ne'er was there oollier^s son tt so full of 
pride. [Stabi Ramus, who diet. 



* Koff'dtt] Old ed. "acoftca" 

t A« Organan] By Aristotle 

X dAchotomi^l To save some of my readers the trouble 
of referring to their dictionaries, I may notice that 
diehatomy meanii--di8tribation of ideas by pairs. 

I MmJ L e. skilled. 

R axiojM\ Old ed. ** actions." 

IT ArgumeiUum UatirMmU, ^.] Old ed. " Argwntnhan 
testimonia e$t in arte fotialis." I give the emendation of 
the Rev. J. Mitford, which is perhaps the right reading. 

»» SeJuckius] Old ed. ••Sheldna."— Concerning Scheciua, 
or Scheckius, see letters fh>m Ramus " Jacobo Schecio, 
clarisaimo Tubingensis Academin Fhilosopho,"— a letter 
fh>m Sehecius to Ramus,— and "Rami Defensio pro 
Aristotele adversus Jacobum Schedam,"— inthe volume 
entitled Pari Roani Profe$Mria Regii^ €t Audomari TaUei, 
CoUeetantcBy PrctfatiOMi, Ac, Marpurffi, 1699, p. p. 175, 179, 
186, 193, 196, 466. 

ft SorbonnisU] Olded. "thorboneet." 

It coUier't <on] " Carbonariua pater probri loco iUi [sell. 
Bamo] ol^ectus est. Avus certe (ut ipse eommemorat in 
prafatione sun Regbe Professionis) in Eburonum gente 
f&milia inprimis illustri Mt ; sed patria a Garolo Biixgun- 



Oaiae. My Lord of Anjou, there are a hundred 
Protestants, 
Which we have chas'd into the river Seine,* 
That swim about, and so preserve their lives : 
How may we do ? I fear me they will live. 

Dwn. Qo place some men upon the bridge, 
With bows and darts, to shoot at them they see. 
And sink them in the river as they swim. 

Ouite, 'Tis well advis'd, Dumaine; go see it 

straight be done. [Exit Dumaiub. 

And in the mean time, my lord, could we devise 

To get those pedants from the King Navarre, 

That are tutors to him and the Prince of Coudd — 

Af^, For that, let me alone : coasin, stay you j 
here, 
And when you see me in, then follow hard.f 

Airjou hnoeketk at the door; and enter the Kino or 
Navajuie and the Pbikcb or CoND^t ^ith their two 
Bohoolmastera. 

How now, my lords ! how fare you f 

Nav. My lord, they say 
That all the Protestants are massacrM. 

Anj. Ay, so they are ; but yet, what remedy I 
I have done what I could to stay this broil. 

Nav, But yet, my lord, the report doth run. 
That you were one that made this massacre. 
AnJ. Who, I] you are deceiv'd ; I rose but 
now. 

[Quisa, OoNZAOO,§ Retes, Mountsobbbll, and 
Soldiers, come forward. 

dionum Duoe capta et incensa, in Yeromanduorum 
agrum profugus ob panpertatem carbonarius fult: pater 
agrioola fliit .... Tandem vero anno ntatis 
quinquageslmo septimo, anno Chriati millesimo qulu- 
gentesimo et septuagesimo secundo, mense Augusto in | 
tumultu Farisiensi [Ramus] periit. Be caussis mortis 
simt qui adversarios ipeius insimulent: ego ut in re 
inoerta, et ceusorio iUo extreme die (ubi tectoria Bophistis 
omnia detrahentur) patefacieuda, aliis luec disoeptanda 
relinqno." Rami Vita per Freiffiwn, p. p. 681, 619, of the 
vol. last cited. 

• Seine2 Olded. "Reno." 

t cousiiif etay you here. 

And when you tee me in, thenfUlov hard'] The scene is now 
before the King of Navarre's lodging in the Louvre ; but, 
as soon as he and the Prince of Cond^ have entered with 
their Schoolmasters, it is supixxsed to be the interior of 
that lodging. 

X the Prince of Condi] i. e. the young Prince of Condd, 
cousin and companion of the King of Navarre. It would 
seem iVom the earlier part of the play that Marlowe (who 
certainly did not mean to introduce two Gondii) con- 
founded him with his father. 

§ Quite, GonxoQO, Ac] Old ed. has only " Enter Guise." 
— ^It is plain from Anjou's speech above, 
" Cousin, day you herei 
And when you se« me in, then follow hard," 
that Guise and the others were not to quit the stage 
while the scene was supposed to be changed : they pro- 
bably retired to one aide of it. 
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OuUe. Murder the Huguenots ! take those 

pedants hence I 
Nov. Thou traitor, Ghuae, lay off thy bloody 

hands! 
Con, Come, let us go tell the king. 

[,S±U vUh (Ae Knoor N^TAaas. 
Ouiae, Come, sirs, 
I'll whip you to death with my poniard's poini 
latabt the Schoolmasteni, vho dU 
Anj. Away with them both I 

\BxmiU Ah jou and Soldien wUk Vu hiOU^ 
Omu, And now, sksy for this night let our 
fury stay. 
Yet will we not that the massacre shall end : 
GoQsago, post you to Orleans, 
Retes to Dieppe, Mountsorrell unto Rouen, 
And spare not one that you suspect of heresy. 
And now stay 

That bell, that to the doTil's matins rings. 
Now every man put off his buigonet,* 
And so convey him doeelyf to his bed. [Exeunt, 

Suter Ahjov, t vUh tmo Ijctr^ of Poland. 
AnJ. My lords of Poland, I must needs con- 
fess, 
The offer of your Prince Elector's far 
Beyond the reach of my deserts ; 
For Poland is, as I have been inform'd, 
A martial people, worthy such a king 
As hath sufficient counsel in himself 
To lighten doubts, and frustrate subtle foes ; 
And such a king, whom practice long hath 

taught 
To please hioAself with manage of the wars, 
The greatest wars within our Christian bounds, — 
I mean our wars against the Muscovites, 
And, on the other side, against the Turk, 
Rich princes both, and mighty emperors. 
Tet, by my brother Charles, our king of France, 
And by his grace's council, it is thought 
That, if I undertake to wear the crown 
Of Poland, it may prejudice their hope 
Of my inheritance to the crown of France ; 
For, if th' Almighty take my brother hence. 
By due descent the regal seat is mine. 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, — 
That if, by death of Charles, the diadem 
Of Franoe be cast on me, then, with your leaves, 
I may retire me to my native home. 
If your commission serve to warrant this, 



* burffonet] i. e. helmet 

t oonwy him dotdf] i. e. steal himaelf offaeoretlj. 

t BnUr AnjoUf Ac] Soene, an apartment in the Louvre. 



I thankfully shall undertake the charge 
Of you and yours^ and carefully maintain 
The wealth and safety of your kingdom's right 

Fint Lord, All this, and more, your highnesH 
ahall ooDomand, 
For Poland's crown and kingly diadem. 

Ar^, Then, come, my lords, let's go. [Exeunt. 

BiUer two Men,* wUh the Admiral'b body. 

Firti Man. Kow, sirrah, what shall we do with 
the Admiral ? 

Sec Man, Why, let us bum him for an heretieL 

First Man, 0, no 1 his body will infect the 
fire, and the fire the air, and so we shall be 
poisoned with him. 

Sec Man, What shall we do, then 1 

Firtt Man, Let's throw him into. the river. 

Sec Man. 0, 'twill corrupt the water, and the 
water the fish, and thef fish ourselves, when we 
elit them 1 

Firtt Man. Then throw him into the ditch. 

Sec Man. Ko, no. To decide all doubts, be 
ruled by me : let's hang him here upon this tree. 

First Man, Agreed. 

[3Vy hang up the body on a tree, atud then ezemL 

SfUer (hna, GATHSBora the Queei^Mother, and the 
Cabdinal of LoRBAm^ mth Attendants. 

CMae, Now, madam, how like you our lusty 

Admiral] 
Catk. Believe me. Guise, he becomes the place 
BO well 
As I could long ere this have wish'd him there. 
But come, 
Let^s walk aside ; the air^s not veiy sweet. 

Cfuite. No, by my fidth, madam.— 
Sirs, take him away, and throw him in some 
ditch. 

[ The Attendants bear off '^ Aomibal'b body. 
And now, madam, as I understand. 
There are a hundred Huguenots and more^ 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue. 
And daily meet about this time of day ; 
And thither will I, to put them to the sword. 
CaXh. Do so, sweet Ouise; let us delay no 
time; 
For, if these stragglers gather head again. 
And disperse themselvee throughout the realm 
of France, 



* Alter Two Mem, Ac.] Soene^ the neic^boinliood of 
Paria. 
t and IA«] Old ed. " and by iht." 
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It will be hard for us to work their deaths. 
Be gone ; delay no tune, sweet Guise. 

(hute. Madam, 
I go as whirlwinds rage before a storm. [BxU. 

Oath. My Lord of Lorraine, have you marked 
of late. 
How Charles our son begins for to lament 
For the late night's-work which my Lord of 

Quise 
Did make in Paris amongst the Huguenots) 

Card. Madam, I haye heard him solemnly vow. 
With the rebellious King of Navarre, 
For to revenge their deaths upon us alL 

CcUh. Ay, but, my lord, let me alone for that ; 
For Catherine must have her will in France. 
As I do live, so surely shall he die. 
And Henry then shall wear the diadem ; 
And, if he grudge or cross his mother's will, 
111 disinherit him and all the rest; 
For m rule France, but they shall wear the 

crown, 
And, if they storm, I then may pull them down. 
Come, my lord, let us go. [Bxewnt. 

SiUerJbfe or tix Protestants,* vith booki, and fawei 
toffetker. Then enter Guisb and othen. 

Qwi$e. Down with the Huguenots 1 murder 

theml 
Firtt Pro. Monsieur de Quise, hear me but 

speak 1 
Otiiiie. No, villain ; that tongue of thine, 
That hath blasphem'd the holy Church of Rome, 
Shall drive no plaints into the Guise's ears, 
To make the justice of my heart relent. — 
TueZt tuez, tuez/ let no&e esca^. 

inujf kiU the Protestants. 
So, drag them away. [ExeurU wUh the bodies. 

EnUr Euro Charlis^ t ewpporUd by the Knro ov Na vabbb 
and EpxRvonar; Gathkrimx the Queen Mother, the 
Cardinal or Lorraxni; PLSBHi,t and Attendants. 

Char, 0, let me stay, and rest me here a while ! 
A griping pain hath seiz'd upon my heart ; 
A sudden pang, the messenger of death. 

Cath. 0, aay not so 1 thou kiU'st thy mother's 

heart 
Char. I must say so; pain forceth me complain. 
Naif. Comfort yourself, my lord, and have no 
doubt 
But Gk>d will sure restore you to your health. 



* BnUrJlve or ttx ProUetanUt Ac.] Scene, a wood, 
t BnUr Kinff CharUSf &c.] Scene, an apartment in the 
CaBtle of Vinoonnes. 

X PUehi\ i. e. Plessis,— Du-Flessis Momay. 



Char. 0, no, my loving brother of Navarre I 
I have deserVd a scourge, I must confess ; 
Tet is there patience of another sort 
Than to misdo the welfiire of their king : 
God grant my nearest Mends may prove no 

worse ! 
0, hold me up ! my sight begins to fail. 
My sinews shrink, my brains turn upside down ; 
My heart doth break : I faint and die. [Dies. 

Caih. What» art thou dead, sweet son ? speak 
to thy mother ! 
0, no, his soul is fled from out his breast. 
And he nor hears nor sees us what we do 1 
My lords, what resteth there now for to be done. 
But that we presently despatch ambassadors 
To Poland, to call Henry back agam. 
To wear his brother's crown and dignity ? 
Epemoun, go see it presently be done. 
And bid him come without delay to us. 

Eper. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Caih. And now, my lords, after these funerals 
be done. 
We will, with all the speed we can, provide 
For Henry's coronation from Polony. 
Come, let us take his body hence. 

ITke body ef King Chablbb «« ftonu end: and 
exewnt all except the Kino or Natarbk and 

PLGSBt. 

Na^. And now, Plesh^,* whilst that these broils 
do last. 
My opportunity may serve me fit 
To steal from France, and hie me to my home, 
For here's no safety in the realm fbr me : 
And now that Henry is call'd from Poland, 
It is my due, by just succession ; 
And therefore, as speedily as I can perform, 
m muster up an army secretly. 
For fear that Guise^ join'd with the king of Spain, 
Might seek f to cross me in mine enterprise. 
But God, that always doth defend the right. 
Will shew his mercy, and preserve us still. 

PlethS, The virtues of our true religion 
Cannot but march, with many graces more. 
Whose army shall discomfit X cdl your foes. 
And, at the length, in Pampeluna $ crown 
(In spite of Spain, and all the popish power. 
That holds it from your highness wrongfully) 
Tour majesty her rightful lord and sovereign. 

Nav. Truth, Plesh^ ; and God so prosper me 
in all, 

• Pleek/] Olded. "Naiiarre." 

t seek] Olded. "seeme." 

} diecomjlt] Old ed. " diaoomfort." 

I Pampeluna} Old ed. ** Pampelouia.** 
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As I intend to labour for the truth, 
And true profession of his holy word I 
Come, Plesh^, let's away whilst time doth serve. 

[BxeufU. 

Irmnpett iovnded ifUhin, and aerjfof ** Vive U Koi,** two 
or thrtt timet. Enter Axjou * crowrud as King Htnry 
the Third; Cathkrinb the Quten Mother, the Cardinal 
or LoBKAmi, Gvisv, EpsHXoaN, Muqzbouh, the 
Cutpurae, and others. 

All Vive U Roif Vive le Roil 

[Aflawruii oftrumpeti. 
CcUh. Welcome firom Poland, Henry, once 
again 1 
Welcome to France, thy Other's royal seat ! 
Here hast thou a country void of fears, 
A warlike people to maintain thy right, 
A watchful senate for ordaining laws, 
A loving mother to preserve thy state. 
And all things that a king may wish besides ; 
All this, and more, hath Henry with his crown. 
Card. And long may Henry enjoy all this, and 

more! 
All, ViveleRoi, Vive U Boil 

[AJIavruih offtrvmptU. 

Hefnry. Thanks to you alL The guider of all 
crowns 
Qrant that our deeds may well deserve your 

loves ! 
And so they shall, if fortune speed my will, 
And yield your thoughts to height of my deserts. 
What say our minionsi think they Henry's heart 
Will not both harbour love and migestyl 
Put off that fear, they are already join*d : 
No person, place, or time, or circumstance, 
Shall slack my love's affection from his bent : 
As now you are, so shall you still persist, 
Removeless from the favours of your king. 
Mug. We know that noble minds change not 
their thoughts 
For wearing of a crown, in that your grace 
Hath worn the Poland diadem before 
You were invested in the crown of France. 
Henry, I tell thee, Mugeroun, we will be 
friends. 
And fellows too, whatever storms arise. 

Mug, Then may it please your majesty to give 
me leave 
To punish those that do pro&ne this holy feast 
Henry. How mean'st thou that ? 

[McoEBOiTM cuti off the Cutpurse's ear^ for cutting 
the gold buiione off hie cloak. 

Cwtp, Lord, mine ear ! 



* Brder Anjou, Ac.] Scene, a hall in the Louvre. 



Mug, Come, sir, give me my buttons, and here's 

your ear. 
Quite, Sirrah, take him away. 
Henry. Hands off, good fellow ; I will be his 
bail 
For this offence. — Go, sirrah, work no more 
Till this our coronation-day be past. — 
And now. 

Our solemn rites of coronation done. 
What now remains but for a while to feast. 
And spend some days in barriers, tourney, tilt. 
And like disports, such as do fit the court 1 
Let's go, my lords ; our dinner stays for us. 

[Exeunt all except Catherine the ^ueen Mother 
and the Cardinal or Lorkainb. 

Cath. My Lord Cardinal of Lorraine, tell me, 
How likes your grace my son's pleasantness ? 
His mind, you see, runs on his minions, 
And all his heaven is to delight himself; 
And, whilst he sleeps securely thus in ease. 
Thy brother Quise and we may now provide 
To plant ourselves with such authority 
As not a man may live without our leaves. 
Then shall the Catholic faith of Rome 
Flourish in Frtfnce, and none deny the same. 

Card. Kadam, as in secrecy I was told. 
My brother Quise hath gathered a power of men. 
Which are,* he saith, to kill the Puritans ; 
But 'tis the house of Bourbon that he means. 
Now, madam, must you insinuate with the king, 
And tell him that 'tis for his country's good, 
And common profit of religion. 

CcUh. Tush, man, let me alone with him. 
To work the way to bring this thing to pass ; 
And, if he do deny' what I do say, 
I'll despatch him with his brother presently. 
And then shall Monsieur wear the diadem. 
Tush, all shall die unless I have my will ; 
For, while she lives, Catharine will be queen. 
Come, my lord,f let us go seek the Quise, 
And then determine of this enterprise. [ExeuiU, 

Enter the Duchess or Guise t and her Haid. 

DttcA. of 0. Qo fetch me pen and ink, — 
Maid. I will, madam. 

Duch. That I may write unto my dearest 
lord. [Exit Maid. 

Sweet Mugeroun,$ 'tis he that hath my heart, 



• ore] Old od. "aa" 

t lord\ Old ed. " LortiB.'' 

X Enter the Dueheu qf Guite, Ac] Scene, an apartment 
in the house of the Duke of Gulee. 

I Sweet Mugerowit iic'} The gallant of the Duchess was 
not Mugeroun (Maugiron)^ but Baint-Hdigrin, another 
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And Guise usurps it 'cause I am his wife. 
Fain would I find some means to speak with him, 
But cannot, and therefore am enforc*d to write, 
That he may come and meet me in some phice^ 
Where we may one enjoy the other's sight 

2U-mter the Maid, wUh ptn, ink, and paper. 

So, set it down, and leave me to mysell 

££ri<lCaid. Tlu Dvcbm wrUa. 
0, would to God, this quill that here doth write. 
Had late been plucked from out fair Cupid's 

wing, 
That it might print these lines within his heart 1 

BnterGviSE. 

Quite. What^ all alone, my love f and writing 
tool 
I prithee, say to whom thou writ'st 

Duck. To such 
A one, my lord, as, when she reads my lines, 
Will laugh, I fear me, at their good array. 

(TiMM. I pray thee, let me see. 

Dwch, 0, no, my lord; a woman only must 
Partake the secrets of my heart. 

ChMt, But, madam, I must see. 

[Mm Uu paper. 
Are these your secrets that no man must knowt 

Ihtch, 0, pardon me, my lord 1 

Cfuiae. Thou trothless and unjust I what lines 
are these 1 
Am I grown old, or is thy lust grown young 1 
Or hath my love been so obscured in thee^ 
That others need to comment on my text 1 
Is all my loye forgot^ which held thee dear, 
Ay, dearer than the apple of mine eye? 
Is Guise's glory but a cloudy mist, 
In sight and judgment of thy lustful eyel 
Mort Dieu/ were* not the fruit within thy womb. 
Off whose increase I set some longing hope. 
This wrathful hand should strike thee to the 

heart. 
Hence, strumpet 1 hide thy head for shame ; 
And fly my presence, if thou look to live I 

IBatWDuaaua. 
wicked sex, peijtirM and unjust 1 
Now do I see that from the very first 
Her eyes and looks sow'd seeds of perjury. 
But villain, he, to whom these lines should go^ 
Shall buy her love even with his dearest blood. 

[Exit. 

of the King's "Mignons." Qm Anqwiil,^Bid. de France, 
t T. 846, ed. 1817. 

•KwrtlOlded. "werL" 

t (y]Le.On. 



BiUer the Kino or Mavarb^* FueaBi, Babtus, and 
train, with dnane and trumpett. 

Nav. My lordi^ sithf in a quarrel just and 

right 
We undertake to manage these our wars 
Against the proud disturbers of the faitli, 
(I mean the Guise, the Pope, and king of Spain, 
Who set themselves to tread us under foot, 
And rent our true religion from this land ; 
But for you know our quarrel is no more 
But to defend t their strange inventions, 
Which they will put us to with sword and fire,) 
We must with resolute minds resolve to fight. 
In honour of our God, and country's good. 
Spain is the coimcil-chamber of the Pope, 
Spain is the place where he makes peace and 

war; 
And Guise for Spain hath now incens'd§ the 

king 
To send his power to meet us in the field. 
Bar. Then in this bloody brunt they may 

behold 
The sole endeavour of your princely care, 
To plant the true sucoeasion of the fidth. 
In spite of Spain and all his heresies. 
Nav, The power of vengeance now encamps 

itself 
Upon the haughty mountains of my breast ; 
Plays with her gory colours of revenge. 
Whom I respect as leaves of boasting green. 
That change their colour when the winter comee. 
When I shall vaunt as victor in revenge. 

Enter a Measeziger. 
How now, sirrah I what news 1 

Mea. My lord, as by our scouts we understand, 
A mighty army comes from France with speed; 
Which are already musier'd in the land. 
And mean to meet your highness in the field. 

Nav. In God's name, let them come 1 
This is the Guiie that hath incens'd the king 
To levy arms, and make these civil broils. 
But canst thou tell who is their general 1 

Met. Not yet^ my lord, for thereon do they 
stay; 
But, 88 report doth go, the Duke of Joyeux 
Hath made great suit unto the king therefore. 

* Enter the King of Navarre, Ac.] I must leave the 
location of this scene to the reader. I should have 
marked It— La Rochelle, but that the Messenger pre- 
sently inftmns the King that **a mighty army comes 
from France.'* 

t tUh] i. e. since. 

X dtfend] i, e. hinder. 

iMcnu'd] 1.0. incited. 
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Nav, It will not countervail his poinii^ I hopa 
I would the Ghiifle in his stead might have oome ! 
But he doth lurk within his drowsy couch, 
And makes his footstool on security : 
So he be safe, he cares not what becomes 
Of king or country ; no, not for them both. 
But come, my lords, let us away with speed, 
And place ourselves in order for the fight 

BnUr Euro Hxnbt,* GxnsB, Epsavonir, and Jovxnx. 
ffmrff. My sweet Joyeux, I make thee general 
Of all my army, now in readiness 
To march 'gainst the rebellious King Navarre; 
At thy request I am content thou go. 
Although my love to thee can hardly suffer't^f 
Regarding still the danger of thy life. 
Joyeux. Thanks to your majesty: and so, I 
take my leave. — 
Farewell to my Lord of Quise^ and Epemoun. 
Guite, Health and hearty iaiewell to my Lord 
Joyeux. [ExU Jotbux. 

Henry. So t kindly, cousin of Quiae, you and 
your wife 
Do both salute our lovely minions. 
Remember you the letter, gentle sir. 
Which your wife writ 
To my dear minion, and hor chosen friend 1 

IMaktB hom» <U Ovisb. 
Oviie. How now, my lord 1 £uth, this is more 
than need. 
Am I thus to be jested at and Bcom*d ! 
'Tis more than kingly or emperious:$ 
And, sure, if all the proudest kings 
In Christendom should bear me such derision, 
They should know how I soom'd them and their 

mocks. 
I love your minions I dote on them yourself; 
I know none else but holds them in disgrace ; 
And here, by all the saints in heaven, I swear. 
That villain for whom I bear this deep disgrace, 
Even for your words that hare inoens'd me so. 
Shall buy that strumpet's favour with his blood ! 
^yhether he have dishonoui'd me or no. 
Par la mort de IHeu,\\ U mowrra I \Ex^ 

Henry, Believe me, this jest bites sore. 
Eper. My lord^ 'twere good to make them 
friends, 
For his oaths are seldom spent in vain. 

* BnUr Kinff Henry ^ Ac.] Scene, an i^xurtment in the 
Louvre. 

t nff&'i] Olded. "Buffer." 

t So] The modem editors print " How." I need hardly 
obeerve that this speech is mutilated. 

I emperUnui] i.e. imperial 

mart <U JHeu] Old ed. "mor do." 



Bntar Huobbouk. 
Henry. How now, MugerounI mett*st thou 

not the Guise at the doorl 
Mug. Kot I, my lord ; what if I had 1 
Henry. Marry, if thou hadst> thou mightst 
have had the stab. 
For he hath solemnly sworn thy death. 
Muff. I may be stabb'd, and live tiU he be 
dead: 
But wherefore bears he me such deadly hate ? 
Henry. Because his wife bears thee such 

kindly love. 
Mug. If that be all, the next time that I meet 
her, 
ni make her shake off love with her heels. 
But which WB.J is he gone ? Til go take * a 

walk 
On purpose from the court to meet with him. 

[SxU. 
Henry. I like not this. Come, Epemoun, 
Let us go seek the duke, and make them friends. 

\Sxeunt. 



AlarwnM, tritkin, and a ery—** The Duks Jotbox iedam." 
Enter the Kino or NAVABBS^t Babtu^ eMd traui. 

Nav. The duke is slain, and all his power dis- 
pers'd. 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
Thus Qod, we see, doth ever guide the light^ 
To make his glory great upon the earth. 
Bar. The terror of this happy victory, 
I hope, will make the king surcease % his hate. 
And either never manage army more. 
Or else employ them in some better cause. 
Nav. How many noblemen have lost their 
lives 
In prosecution of these cruel arms, 
Is ruth, and almost death, to call to mind. 
But God we know will always put them down 
That lift themselves against the perfect truth ; 
Which m. maintain so long as life doth last. 
And with the Queen of England join my force 
To beat the papal monarch fr^m our lands, 
And keep those relics from our countries* 

coasts. 
Come, my lords ; now that this stoim is over- 
past. 
Let us away with triumph to our tents. 

{Btemd. 



* take] Old ed. "make" (the compoeitor's eye having 
caught that word fh>m the preceding lineX 
t BnUr the King of Navarre, itc.] Soene^ near Coatns. 
X nureeate] L e. cease. 
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Snler a Soldier • 
Sold* Sir, to you, or, that dares make the 
duke a cuckold, and use a counterfeit key to hU 
privy-chamber-door ; and althou^ you take out 
nothing but your own, yet you put in that which 
diapleaseth him, and 80 forestall his market, and 
set up your standing where you should not; 
and whereas he is your landlord, you will take 
upon you to be his, and till the ground that 

* Bnttr a Soldier} Scone, before the LoaTTe.—ThiB por- 
tion of the play, as preeerved in a fragment of what was 
most probably a prompter's copy, is given bj Kr. OoUier 
in hia JKie. of Bug. Dram. PotL, iSL 134. from which itU 
now Bubjoined,— aflbrdlng a remarkable proof (If any 
had been reqolred) that the printed coj^ of Iht Mamicrt 
ai PariM la wretohedly mutilated. 

**BnUraSoiuUAerwllik9kiiMiAdt. I 

BovMAer^ Now, air, to you that dares make a duke a 
cuckolde^ and use a oounterfeyt key to his prlvye cham- 
ber : thoagh yc!ii take out none bat your owne treasure, 
yett you put tn that displeases him, and fill up his rome 
that he ahold oooupye. Herein, air, you forestalle the 
markett, and sett up your atandlnge where you ahold 
not But you will saye you leaye him rome enoghe 
besides : that's no snswere ; he^s to have the ohoyoe of 
his owne freeland; yf it be not too free, there's the 
quostione. Nowe^ for where he is your landlorde, you 
take upon you to be his, and will needs eater by 
defitulte: whatt though you were onoe in posMssion, 
yett oomminge upon you once unawares, he frayde you 
out againe ; therefore your entiye is mere intrusione : 
this is against the law, sir: and though I come not to 
keepe possessione (aa I wolde I might IX yet I come to 
ke^ you out, air. 

Alter Minion. 
Tou are weUcome, afr : have at you 1 [Ht kUU Mm. 

Ifinion. Trayterouse Gnise^ ah, thou hast morthered 
mel 

Bnter Guise. 
ChUte. Hold thfl[el tall soldier: take the[e] this, and 
flye. [BxU[8oUlUr}. 

Thus fikU, imperfett ezhalatione. 
Which our great sonn of France cold not eflbcte ; 
A fyery meteor in the fermament : 
I^e there, the hinge's delyght and Ouise's sooxne f 
Revenge it, H«my, yf thou list or dant : 
I did it onely in dispight of thee. 
Fondlie hast thou incenste the GuSse's sowie. 
That of it selfe was bote enough to worke 
Thy just degestione with eztreamest shame. 
The armye I have gatherd now shall ayme, 
If ore at thie end then extarpatione ; 
And when thou thlnkst I have foigotten this, 
And that thou most reposest in my Ikythe, 
Than will I wake thee from thy foUshe dreamer 
And lett thee see thio selfe my piy soner. SxnaU. " 

Mr. Collier (ubi mpra) observes that " even the names 
of the characters [in the printed copy] were mistaken, 
and he who is called Mufferm in the old edition was, in 
fret [aa in the above extract^ called MkUon, consistently 
with his situation and habits.** But both namea are 
right : Mugtroun (Mauffiron) is the name of one of the 
king's mMioML 



he himself should occupy, which is his own 
free land; if it be not too free — there's the 
question; and though I o<Mne not to take pos- 
session (as I would I might ! ), yet I mean to 
keep you out ; which I will, if this gear hold. 

JBMn* Muenomr. 

What^ are ye come so sooni have at ye, sir ! 

iSkodU at MuasBOUir wnd kiUt kirn.* 

Alter QuxsB and Attendants. 
Chdte. [QMng a pune] Hold thee, tallf soldier, 
take thee this, and fly. {ExU Soldier. 

Lie there, the king's delight, and Quise's scorn I 
Revenge it, Heniy, as thou list or dare ; 
I did it only in despite of thee. 

[Attendants btar aff % Muosbouv'b body. 

JM«r Knro Hn rt osid Epbuiouk. 
Hem^, My Lord of Guise, we imderstand 
That you have gjutherM a power of men : 
What your intent is yet we cannot learn, 
But we presume it is not for our good. 
Chm> Why, I am no traitor to the crown of 
France; 
What I haye done, 'tis for the Gospel' sake. 
Eper. Nay, for the Pope's sake, and thine own 
benefit. 
What peer in France but thou, aspiring Guise, 
Durst be in arms without the king's consent f 
I challenge thee for treason in the cause. 
CMte. Ah, base Epemoun 1 were not his high- 
ness here. 
Thou shouldst perceiTe the Duke of Guise is 
moVd. 
Mwry, Be patient, Guise, and threat not Eper- 
noun, 
Lest thou peroeiYe the king of France be moVd. 

* ShooU ai Mvgtrwin and iriOf Aim] Mugeroun 
(Maugiron) fell in a duel: Anquetil, Eia. dt France, 
t. V. 844, ed. 1817 : but 8aint-M<gtin, the gallant of the 
Duchess of Ouise (see note fi, p. 936X wm ass asHinatftd . 
" lis dreasferent une embuscade h la porta du Louvre. 
Comme Saint-M^igrin en sortoit la nuit, des amaiwrins 
apostds se Jet&rent sur lui, et TA^ndirent sur le pa?^ 
percd de trente^dnq coups. II vtoit oependant jusqu'au 
lendemain.*' Anqu«Ul, Urid. p. 847. 

t toO] i. e. bold, brave. 

t Attendaati bear qff, ^^] Old ed. "Take him away.** 
Tet Guise has Just said **Lie there, the king's delight,** 
Ac From the fragment given in the note in the preced- 
ing ooL, we find that thia speech was originally much 
longer, and that Guiae made his exit at the close ot it ; 
and we may therefore be sura that Guise's conference 
with King Henry and Epemoun, which in the printed 
copy so awkwardly follows the murder of Mugorouu 
without any change of soone, took place originally in a 
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Ouiie, Why, Tin a prince of the Valoia line, 
Therefore an enemy to the Bourhonites ; 
I am a juror in the holy league. 
And therefore hated of the Protestants : 
What should I do but stand upon my guard? 
And, being able, I'll keep an host in pay. 

Eper. Thou able to maintain an host in pay. 
That liv'st by foreign exhibition ! * 
The Pope and King of Spain are thy good friends; 
Else all France knows how poor a duke thou art. 

Henry. Ay, those are they that feed him with 
their gold. 
To countermand our will, and check our friends. 

Owise. My lord, to speak more plainly, thus 
it is. 
Being animated by religious zeal, 
I mean to muster all the power I can. 
To overthrow those factious f Puritans : 
And know, my lord, the Pope will sell his triple 

crown, 
Ay, and the Catholic Philip, king of Spain, 
Ere I shall want, will cause his Indians 
To rip the golden bowels of America. 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings, 
Shall feel the house of Lorraine is his foe. 
Your highness needs not fear mine army's force ; 
'Tis for your safety, and your enemies' wreck. 

Menry. Guise, wear our crown, and be thou 
king of France, 
And, as dictator, make or war or peace, 
Whilst I cry placet, Hke a senator ! 
I cannot brook thy haughty insolence : 
Dismiss thy camp, or else by our edict 
Be thou prodaim'd a traitor throughout France. 

OiUse, The choice is hard; I must diBsemble. — 

[Aside. 
My lord, in token of my true humility, 
And simple meaning to your majesty, 
I kiss your grace's hand, and take my leave. 
Intending to dislodge my camp with speed. 

Henry, Then iarewell, Quise; the king and 
thou are friends. [Exit Quibb. 

Eper. But trust him not^ my lord; for, had 
your highness 
Seen with what a pomp he entered Paris^ 
And how the citizens with gifts and shows 
Did entertain him. 

And promised to be at his command — 
Nay, they fear'd not to speak in the streets, 



* es^ibUion} L e. allowance, pension. 

t faaiou*] Old ed. **Bexiou8."— I adopt the correction 
proposed by Mr. Collier in his Prefiice to Coleridg^a Seven 
Ledurtt <m Shakespeare and MiUonf p. xcviiL 



That the Guise durst stand in arms against the 

king, 
For not effecting of his holiness' will. 

Henry, Did they of Paris entertain him so ^ 
Then means he present treason to our state. 
Well, let me alone. — Who's within there 1 

EiUer am Attendant* 
Make a discharge of all my council straight. 
And I'll subscribe my name, and seal it straight — 

[Attendant ttrita. 
My head shall be my council ; they are false ; 
And, Epemoun, I will be rul'd by thee. 

Eper. My lord, 
I think, for safety of your royal person, 
It would be good the Guise were made away, 
And so to quite f your grace of all suspect. 
Henry. First let us set our hand and seal to 
this, 
And then 111 tell thee what I mean to do. — 

[WriUi. 
So ; convey this to th€i council presently. 

ISxU Attendant 
And, Epemoun, though I seem mild and calm. 
Think not but I am tragical within. 
I'll secretly convey me imto Blois ; 
For, now that Paris takes the Guise's part. 
Here is no staying for the king of France, 
Unless he mean to be betray'd and die : 
But, as I live, so sure the Quise shall die. 

lExeunt. 

Enter the Kiko or Nat arks, t rtadwg a letter, and 
BA&Tua 

Nav. My lord, I am advertisM from France 
That the Guise hath taken arms against the king^ 
And that Paris is revolted from his grace. 

Bar. Then hath your grace fit opportunity 
To shew your love \mto the king of France 
Offering him aid against his enemies, 
Which cannot but be thankfully receiv'd. 

Nav, Bartus, it shall be so: post, then, to 
France, 
And there salute his highness in our namej 
Assure him all the aid we can provide 
Against the Guisians and their complices. 
Bartus, be gone : commend me to his grace. 
And tell him, ere it be long, I'll visit him. 



* Enter an Attendant] Old ed. "Eater one with a pen 
and inke." 

t quite] L e. quit, acquit, m»e. 

X Enter the King of Navarre, Ac] Here again (as in 
p 237, sec. ooL) I must leave the reader to determine 
where this scene takes place. 
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Bar. I will, my lord. 
Nav. Pleshi I 

BnUr 



{BxiU 



Pl€8hl Hylord? 

Nav. Pleshd^ go muster up our men with speed, 
And let them march away to France amain. 
For we must aid the king against the Guise. 
Be gone, I say ; 'tis time that we were there. 

Pleth^ I go, my lord. [Exit, 

Nav. That wicked Guise, I fear me much, 
will be 
The ruin of that famous realm of France; 
For his aspiring thoughts aim at the crown : 
'A * takes his Tantage on religion. 
To plant the Pope and Popelings in the realm. 
And bind it wholly to the see of Rome. 
But, if that God do prosper mine attempts. 
And send us safely to arrive in France, 
We'll beat him back, and drive him to his death, 
That basely seeks the ruin of his realm, l&nt. 

BnUr Vu Captain of the Guard,t a>itf thrn Morderen. 

Cop. Come on, sirs. What, are you resolutely 
bent, 
Hating the life and honour of the Guise f 
What, will you not fear, when you see him come] 
Firtt Murd. Fear him, said youl tush, were he 
here, we would kill him presently. 
Sec Murd. 0, that his heart were leapiog in 

my hand I 
Third Murd. But when will he come, that we 

may murder him ? 
Cap, Well, then, I see you are resolute. 
Fint Murd. Let us alone ; I warrant you. 
Cap. Then, sirs, take your standmgs within 
this chamber; 
For anon the Guise will come. 

All three Murderera. Tou will give us our 
money 1 

Cap. Ay, ay, fear not: stand dose: so; be 
resolute, [Exeunt Murderers. 

Now MU the star whose influence governs France, 
Whose light was deadly to the Protestants : 
Now must he fall, and perish in his height 

Enter Knro Hembt and Epkrmow. 
Henry, Now, captain of my guard, are these 

murderers ready 1 
Cop. They be, my good lord. 



• '^1 L 6. He.— Old 6d. "And." 
t Alter the Cdptain qf M« Guard, fto.] Scene, an apart- 
ment in the residence of King Henry at Bloifl. 



Henry. But are they resolute, and arm'd to kill. 
Hating the life and honour of the Guise ? 
Cap. I warrant ye, my lord. [Exit, 

Henry. Then come, proud Guise, and here 
disgoige thy breast* 
Surcharged with surfeit of ambitious thoughts ; 
Breathe out that life wherein my death was hid. 
And end thy endless treasons with thy death. 

[Knocking wthin. 
CMee. [wt^tn] Hold, varlet, A^/— Epemoun, 

where is the king f 
Eper. Mounted his royal cabinet 
Quite, [iffithin] I prithee, tell him that the 

Guise is here. 
Eper, An please your grace, the Duke of Guise 
doth crave 
Access unto your highness. 

Henry. Let him come in. — 
Come, Guise, and see thy traitorous g^e out- 

reach'd. 
And perish in the pit thou mad'st for me. 

BnterQjJiBM. 

Cfuite. Gk>od morrow to your majesty. 

Henry. Good morrow to my loving cousin of 
Guise: 
How fares it this morning with your excellence 1 

Ouite. I heard your majesty was scarcely pleas' d. 
That in the court I bare so great a train. 

Henry. They were to blame that said I was 
displeas'd ; 
And you, good cousin, to imagine it 
'Twere hard with me^ if I should doubt my kin. 
Or be suspicious of my dearest friends. 
Cousin, assure you I am resolute. 
Whatsoever any whisper in mine ears, 
Not to suspect disloyalty in thee : 
And so, sweet cos, farewell. 

[BxU with Bpbrkocm. 

Ouiee. So; 
Now sues the king for favour to the Guise, 
And all his minions stoop when I command : 
Why, this 'tis to have an army in the field. 
Now, by the holy sacrament, I swear, 
As ancient Romans o'er their captive lord% 
So will I triumph o'er this wanton kiog; 
And he shall follow my proud chariot's wheels. 
Now do I but begin to look about, 
And all my former time was spent in vain. 
Hold, sword, 
For in thee is the Duke of Guise's hope. 

Se-enUr Third Murderer. 
Villain, why dost thou look so ghastly 1 speak. 
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Third Murd. 0, pardon me, my Lord of Gaise 1 

Gudte, IWdon thee ! why, what hast thou done) 

TMixl Murd, my lord, I am one of them 
that is set to murder you 1 

Otuse. To murder me, vinam ! 

7%ird Murd, Ay, my lord: the rest have ta'en 
their standings in the next room; therefore, 
good my lord, go not forth. 

QwUe. Tet Csasar shall go forth. 
Let mean conceits and baser men fear death : 
Tut, they are peasants ; I am Duke of Guise ; 
And princes with their looks engender fear. 

Pint Murd. [wWdril Stand close; he is coming ; 
I kno^ him by his Toioe. 

OtUte. As pale as ashes t * nay, then, it is time 
To look about 

BnUr Fint f and Seoond Iforderan. 

Fir$t and See. Murderert. Down with him, 
down with him 1 [Tkep ttab Guise. 

Guise. 0, 1 have my death's wound ! give me 
leave to speak. 

See. Murd. Then pray to God, and ask forgive- 
ness of the king; 

Ouiee. Trouble me not ; I ne'er oiTended him, 
Nor will I ask forgiveness of the king. 
0, that I have not power to stay my life. 
Nor immortality to be revenged t 
To die by peasants, what a grief is this t 
Ah, SUtus, be revenged upon the king t 
Philip and Parma, I am slain for you t 
Pope, excommunicate, PhOip, depose 
The wicked branch of curs'd Talois his line I 
Vive la meetef perish Huguenots I 
Thus Cesar did go forth, and thus he died. [Diet. 

Jhaer the Captain of the Ooord. 
Cap. What, have you donel 
Then stay a while, and 111 go call the king. 
But see, where he comeSi 

JhOer Knro Hkhbt, Sruous, cnul Attendants 
My lord, see, where the Guise is sUdn. 



* JapaUasiUhisf] A little above, Ouise has itaid to the 
Third Mnrdorsr. "Why dost thoa look so ghastly T" 
botk most probacy, he is now speaking of his own 
appearanee, which we nay suppoM he sees in a mir- 
ror. *' A peine 11 [Oulse] Attentr^ que, soft indisposition 
naturelle, soit frayenr, fruit de la Mflezion, U devkU fik, 
et se plaignit d'on mal de oosur. Qoelqoes oonfortatilS 
le remirent," to. Anquetil,— i»it dt Franee, t. t. 4M, 
ed. 1817. 

t Alter Fird, Ac] Here (as Is eridsnt from what pre- 
cedes and follows) the scene is supposed to be changed 
to the adjoining 



Henry. Ah, this sweet sight is physio to my 

soul ! 
Gk> fetch his son for to behold his death. — 

\Ex'*t an Attendant. 
Surcharged with guilt of thousand massacres, 
Monsieur of Lorraine, sink away to hell I 
And, in remembrance of those bloody broils^ 
To which thou didst allure me, being alive. 
And here, in presence of you all, I swear, 
I ne'er was king of France until this hour. 
This is the traitor that hath spent my gold 
In making foreign wars and civil broils. 
Did he not draw a sort* of English priests 
From Douay to the seminary at Rheims, 
To hatch forth treason 'gainst their natural 

queen 1 
Did he not cause the king of Spain's huge fleet 
To threaten England, and to menace me 1 
Did he not injure Monsieur that's deoeas'd f 
Hath he not made mA, in the Pope's defence, 
To spend the treasure, that should strength my 

land, 
In civil broils between Navarre and me? 
Tush, to be short, he meant to make me monk. 
Or else to murder me, and so be king. 
Let Christian princes, that shall hear of this, 
(As all the world shall know our Guise is dead,) 
Rest satisfied with this, that here I swear, 
Ne'er was there king of France so yok'd as L 
Bper. My lord, here is his son. 

BiOtr OuiRurs Son. 
Henry. Boy, look, where your father lies. 
Q.'e Son, My father slain I who hath done this 

deedl 
Henry. Sirrah, 'twas I that slew him ; and will 
slay 
Thee too, an thou prove such a traitor. 
0*iS(m. Art thou king, and hast done this 
bloody deedl 
ni be revenged. [Qfen to throw %if dagger, 

Henry, Away to prison with him I Til clip his 
wings 
Or e'er he pass my hands. Away with him ! 

idonu ^tki Attendants bear qff GunufS Son. 
But what availeth that this traitox's dead. 
When Duke Dumalne, his brother, is alive. 
And that young oardinal that Is grown so proad 1 
Qto to the governor of Orleans, 
And willf him, in my name, to kill the duka 

[lb Ms Oaptaln of the Ooard. 



• ewi] L e. set 
t witt\ Le. desire. 
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Get you awaj, and strangle the cardinal. 

[To th» Murderon. 
[Sxeunt Captain of the Guard omd Murderen. 

Theee two will make one entire Duke of Quiae, 
Especially with our old mother's help. 
JBper, My lord, see, where she oomes, as if she 
droop'd 
To hear these news. 
ffenry. And let her droop ; my heart is light 
enough. 

S^er CATHERimi the Queen Mother, 
Mother, how like you this device of mine t 
I slew the Guise, because I would be king. 
Cath. King ! why> so thou wert before : 
Fray God thou be a king now this is done t 
Henry, Nay, he was king, and countermanded 
me: 
But now I will be king; and rule myself, 
And make the Guisians stoop that are alive. 
Ooth, I cannot speak for grie£ — When thou 
wast bom, 
I would that I had murder'd thee, my son ! 
My son 1 thou art a changeling, not my son : 
I curse thee, and exclaim thee miscreant, 
Traitor to God and to the realm of France ! 
Benry, Cry out» exclaim, howl till thy throat 
be hoarse ! 
The Guise is slain, and I rejoice therefore : 
And now will I to arms. — Come, Epernoun, 
And let her grieve her heart out, if she will. 

{BxU vitk Epbrhouv. 
Cath, Away I leave me alone to meditate. 

IBxaaU Attendants. 
Sweet Guise, would he had died, so thou wert 

here!. 
To whom shall I bewray my secrets now. 
Or who will help to build religion 1 
The Protestants will glory and insult ; 
Wicked Navarre will get the crown of France ; 
The Popedom cannot stand ; all g^oes to wreck ; 
And all for thee, my Guise f What may I dol 
But sorrow seize upon my toiling soul 1 
For, sinoe the Guise is dead, I will not live. 

[JBM. 

Atte* (wo Murderers,* droffghigintkeCAasiaAL, 
Card. Murder me not; I am a oardinaL 
Fint Murd, Wert thou the Pope, thou mightat 
not scape from us. 
Cbrd Wbat» will yon file your hands with 
churohmen's blood ? 

* Bnter two Murderer% fto.] Scene, a priaon at Blola. 



See. Mwrd, Shed your blood 1 O Lord, no I 
for we intend to strangle you. 
Cord, Then there is no remedy, but I must 

die? 
Fint Murd, No remedy; therefore prepare 

yourself. 
Card, Yet lives my brother Duke Dumaine^ 
and many more,* 
To revenge our death f upon that cursM king; 
Upon whose heart may all the Furies gripe^ 
And with their paws drench hia black soul in hell I 
Firtt Murd. Yours, my Lord Cardinal, you 
should have said. — {Tkeif ttrangU him. 
So, pluck amain : 

He is hard-hearted ; therefore pull with violence. 
Come, take him away. [Szeuml with the body. 

Bnter BovAXiri,! readiiir a letter; with oOkere. 
Dwn. VLj noble brother murder'd by the king ! 
0, what may I do for to revenge thy death t 
The king's alone, it cannot satisfy. 
Sweet Duke of Guise^ our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art dead, here is no stay for us. 
I am thy brother, and I'll revenge thy death, 
And root Valois his line from forth of France ; 
And beat proud Bourbon to his native home, 
That basely seeks to join with such a king. 
Whose murderous thoughts will be his ovei> 

throw. 
He wiird the governor of Orleans, in his name. 
That I with speed should have been put to death ; 
But that's prevented, for to end his life, 
And all§ those traitors to the Church of Rome 
That durst attempt to murder noble Guise. 

JBMa* Friar. 
Pri. My lord, I oome to bring you news that 
your brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, by the 
king's consent, is lately strangled unto death. 
Dun^ My brother [the] Cardinal slain, and I 
alive 1 
words of power to kill a thousand men I — 
Come, let us away, and levy men ; 
'Tis war that must assuage this tynmfs pride. 

* iN4»f«] Herethe old ed. has "moe '* : bat elaewbere in 
these plays we find "motc**: nw,— considering that 
tranaeribers aometimes used one form of the word and 
nometimea another.^is there any reason why a modem 
editor ahoold retain " mo **, when It does not oocor as a 
rhyme. 

t oitr deatWi Old ed. *' <mr deaths " (whioh I Ibrroerly 
retnined, suppoaing thai the Cardinal might mean " the 
Buke of Guise's death and his own ">. 

I Alter DwmabUt tc^ Scene, an apartment in the 
hfflise of Dumaine^ at Paris. 

I ilm{a(I]01ded.<*Hi8UitakaiMiaa,''fto. 

a S 
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Fri, My lord, hear me but speak. 
I am a friar of the order of the Jacobins, 
That for mj conBcienoe' sake will kill the king. 

Dum. But what doth move thee, above the 
restp to do the deed 1 

Fri, O, mj lord, I have been a great sinner in 
.my days 1 and the deed is meritorious. 

Jhtm. But how wilt thou get opportunity % 

Fri, Tush, my lord, let me alone for that 

Dttm. Friar, oome with me ; 
We will go talk more of this within. iExeuiwL 

Dnpiu and Trwnpd: Muter Kmo Hshbt,* the Knro of 
NA.rA.RBE, Bpkbnoum, Babtua^ Plksk^ 8oldien» 
and Atteodanta. 

Henry. Brother of Navarre, I sorrow much 
That ever I was prov'd your enemy, 
And that the sweet and princely mind you bear 
Was ever troubled with injurious wars. 
I vow, as I am lawful king of France, 
To recompense your reoondlM love 
With all the honours and affections 
That ever I vouchsaTd my dearest friends. 

Nav. It is enough if that Navarre may be 
Esteemed faithful to the king of France, 
Whose service he may still conunand till death. 

ffenry. Thanks to my kingly brother of Navarre. 
Then here we'll lie before LutetiarwalU,t 
Girting this strumpet city with our siege^ 
Tilly surfeiting with our afflicting arms, 
She cast her hateful stomach to the earth. 

SiUer a MeaMoger. 

Met, An it please your majesty, here is a friar 
of the order of the Jacobins, sent from the 
President of Paris, that craves access unto your 
grace. 

Henry, Let him come in. [Exit Mesa. 

JOnUr Friar,: viik a Utter. 
Bper. I like not this friar's look : 
'Twere not amiss, my lord, if he were search'd. 
Hewry, Sweet Epemoun, our friars are holy 
men, 
And will not offer violence to their king 
For all the wealth and treasure of the world. — 
Friar, thou dost acknowledge me thy kingi 
Fri. Ay, my good lord, and will die therein. 



* B^Ur King Henry, Ao.] Scene, SointrCloud. 

t LHtetUi-walU] L e. the walk of Paria.— Old ed. 
*' Lucrecla wMn, " 

t Friar] It is hardly neoeaaary to add hSa name*— 
Jaquea Clement 



Henry, Then come thou near, and tell what 
news thou bring'st. 

Fri. My lord. 

The President of Paris greets your grace, 

And sends his duty by thefe speedy lines. 

Humbly craving your gracious reply. 

[OivaWer. 

Henry, I'll read thorn, friar, and then I'll answer 

thee. 
Fri, Sancte Jaeohe,* now have mercy upon me ! 
IStabt the Hng with a knife,i at he rtade the letter/ 
and then the king geU the knife, and kilU him. 
Bper. 0, my lord, let him live a while 1 
Henry. No, let the villain die, and feel in hell 
Just torments for his treachery. 
New, What, is your highness hurt 1 
Henry. Yes, Navarre ; but not to death, I hope. 
Nav, God shield your grace from such a sudden 
death I— 
Go call a surgeon hither straight. 

[SxU an Attendant. 
Henry. What irreligious pagans' parts be these. 
Of such as hold them of the holy church 1 
Take hence that damned villain frvm my sight 
[Attendants carry om( the Frlar'a bodjf. 
Sper. Ah, had your highness let him live, 
We might have punish'd him to his deserts ! 

Henry. Sweet Epemoun, all rebels under heaven 
Shall take example by his X punishment^ 
How they bear arms against their sovereign.^ — 
Go call the Elnglish agent hither straight : 

iSxU an Attendant, 
ni send my sister England news of this, 
And give her warning of her treacherous foes. 

Enter a Baxgean. 
Nav, Pleaseth your grace to let the surgeon 

search your wound ? 
Henry, The wound, I warrant ye, is deep, my 
lord.— 
Search, surgeon, and resolve § me what thou 
see'st. [The Surgeon tearchee the wound, 

• Jaa)b€\ Olded. ''Jaoobua." 

t State the king vith a knife, Ac.] " Le lendetnain, pre- 
mier aoOt [1689X Henri iii, k son lever, Inatruit qu'uu 
religieuz, chaiigtf de quelques dipdchea dea priaonnlora 
de Faria, demandoit k Ini parier, ordonne qu'on le faaae 
eutrer, a'arance vera lui, prend aea lettrea ; et, dana le 
moment qu'il lea liaoit atteutivement, I'asaaaain tire lui 
oouteau da aa manche et le lui plonge dana le Tentra. 
Henri bleaa^ a'toie, retire loi-mdme le couteau ei en 
frappe le aofldrat an yiaage. Auaaitftt 1«8 gontiUhommca 
prtfaeuta, entrain^ par un s^lo inconsid^r^, mettant en 
piteea le meurtrier, et enl^Tent par aa mort le raoyen de 
oonnottre aea oomplioee.'* Anquetll, Siet. de France, t. r. 
489, ed. 1817. 

I Aw] Olded. "their." 

9 reeolve] i. e. certify, inform. 
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Snier tkt EngUoh Ag«nt. 
Agent for England, send thy mistren word 
What this detested Jacobin hath done. 
Tell her, for all this, that I hope to live; 
Which if I do, the papal monarch goes 
To wreck, and [th*] antiohristian kingdom falls : 
These bloody hands shall tear his triple 

crown. 
And fire aocars^d Rome about his ears ; 
ni fire his crazdd buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly earth. — * 
Navarre, give me thy hand : I here do swear 
To ruinate that wicked Church of Rome^ 
That hatcheth up such bloody practices ; 
And here protest eternal love to thee, 
And to the Queen of England specially. 
Whom God hath bless'd for hating papistry. 

Nav, These words revive my thoughts, and 
oomfort me. 
To see your highness in this virtuous mind. 

Hemry, Tell me, surgeon, shall I live 1 

Surg. Alas, my lord, the wound is dangerous. 
For you are stricken with a poisoned knife 1 

Henry. A poison'd knife 1 what, shall the 
f^nch king die, 
Wounded and poison'd both at oncel 

Eper, O, that 
That damn^ villain were alive again, 
That we might torture him with some new-found 
death 1 

Bar. He died a death too good : 
The devil of bell torture hiA wicked soul 1 

Henry, Ah, curse him not, sithf he is dead ! — 



* mjlrt kit craiM teiUtn^ and et^one 
Ihe papal Unoen to kiu the Uncly earth} Old ed., 
" and incenae^ 
The papaU tcwen to £uw the holy carfJL" 
But ooinpare our author'a Sdward the Second : 
" ril fire thy cracM buildlnga, and eitforte 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground." 

" [And], highly scomhig that the lowly earth,'* Ac. 

p. 189, first ool., and p. 212, sea coL 
f «i(AUe.sinceL 



0, the fatal poison works within my breast 1 — 
Tell me, surgeon, and flatter not — may I live t 

Surg, Alas, my lord, your highness cannot live 1 

Nav. Surgeon, why say'st thou soj the king 
may liv& 

Henry. O, no, Navarre ! thou must be king of 
France. 

Na/v, Long may you live, and stQI be king of 
France I \, 

Eper. Or else, die Epemoun ! 

Henry. Sweet Epemoun, thy king must die. — 
My lords. 
Fight in the quarrel of this valiant prince. 
For he's your lawful king, and my next heir ; 
Yalois's line ends in my tragedy. 
Now let the house of Bourbon wear the crown ; 
And may it ne*er end in blood, as mine hath 

done I — 
Weep not, sweet Navarre, but revenge my death. — 
Ah, Epemoun, is this thy love to me ? 
Henry, thy king, wipes off these childish tears. 
And bids thee whet thy sword on Sixtus' bones, 
That it may keenly slice the Catholics. 
He loves me not [the most*] that sheds most tears. 
But he that makes most lavish of his blood. 
Fire Paris, where these treacherous rebels lurk.— 
I die, Navarre : come bear me to my sepulchre. 
Salute the Queen of England in my name^ 
And tell her, Henry dies her faithful friend. 

[Diet. 

Nav. Come, lords, take up the body of the king, 
That we may see it honourably interred : 
And then I vow so f to revenge his death 
As Rome, and all those popish prelates there. 
Shall curse the time that e'er Navarre was king. 
And rul'd in France by Henry's fatal death. 

[They march out, mlh the body qf Eimg Hnmr 
lyinff on four men*t thovldert^ vith a dead 
marrA, droMimg veapoM on ihe ground. 



* the motl] Bo, it would seem, the author wrote.— The 
modem editers print *' the best" 

t to] Old ed. " for ** (the M& having had " soe,*' which 
the compositor misread *' for ")l 
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ACT I. 



Her* theeurtaina draw: thenUditwi^endJvvntMdandlmff 
OAimaDs ujxm hit knee, und Hxbmv* Iping <utep. 

Jvp, Comei gentle Qanymede^ and plaj wHh 

me; 
I love thee weU, My Juno what ahe vilL 

OaiL I am much better for yonr worthleaa 

love, 
That will not ahield me from her shrewiah 

blows I 
To^y, whenaa + I fill'd into your oupa, 
And held the cloth of pleaaanoe whilea yon 

drank. 
She reach'd me auoh a rap for that I epill'd, 
Aa made the blood run down about mine ears, 
/up. What^ darea ahe strike the darling of my 

thoughts) 
By Satom'a soul, and this earth^thieatening 

hair,^ 

That, shaken thrioe, makea nature'a buildinga 
quake^ 

I YOWfif she but once frown on thee more, 

To hang her, meteor-like^ 'twlxt heaven and 

earth. 
And bmd her, hand and foot, with golden coide^ 
As once I did for harming Herculea I 

Oan, Mi^t I but see that pretty sport a-foot, 
0, how would I with Helen's brother laugh. 
And bring the gods to wonder at the game I 
Sweet Jupiter, if e'er I pleas'd thine eye, 
Or seemM fair, walFd-in with eagle's wings. § 

* Amut] Hera the old od. baa ** Ifavury "; but after- 
wmrds^Anmt." 

t vkenat] i. e. when. 

X *air] Old ed."alra." 

I waad4m wUh •agl/t winp»] This ezpreMlon la well 
Olustntedby TlUan'sf f ] pictaraaa the Nationia OaUory) 



Qrsoe my immortal beauty with thia boon, 
And I will spend my time in thy bright arms, 
/up. What ia't^ sweet wag, I should deny thy 

youth 1 
Whose fiuse reflects such pleasure to mine eyes. 
As I, ezhal'd with thy fire-darting beams, 
HaTO oft driven back the horsea of the Night, 
Whenaa they would have hal'd thee from my 

sight 
Sit on my knee, and call for thy content, 
Control proud Fate, and cut the thread of Time : 
Why, are not all the gods at thy command. 
And heaven and earth the bounda of thy delight ? 
Yuloan shall dance to make thee laugtung-sport, 
And my nine daughters sing when thou art sad | 
From Juno's bird 111 pluck her spotted pride, 
To make thee fans wherewith to cool thy fiaoe ; 
And Venus' swans shall shed their silver down. 
To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed ; 
Hermes no more shall shew the world his wings, 
If that thy fimcy in his feathers dwell, 
But, aa this one. Til tear them all from him, 

[PiKdbt afealherfnm Hkbiob' triii^ 
Do thou but say, " their oolour pleaseth me.** 
Hold here, my little love; these linkM gems, 

Hy Juno ware upon her marriage^y, 
Put thou about thy neck, my own sweet heart, 
And trick thy anna and shoulders with my 
thea* 
(7aik I would havef a jewel for mine ear, 

of the rape of Ganymede.— In Shakeapeare's Zovr'« 
labour't Lott, act ▼. ao. fi, we have.— 

** A lady walTdriUfoui with diamonds I ** 

* my ik^} I e. these Jewela which I utole from Jono. 

t have] Qy. "havt too "t But see note B, p. 18. 
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And a fine brooch to pat in * my hat, 
And then 111 hog with you an hundred timea 
/«p. And shaltf have^ Ganymede^ if thou 
wilt be my love. 

Alter Vairua. 

Veik Ay, this is it : you can nt toying there, 
And playing with that female wanton boy, 
Whiles my ^neas wanders on the seas, 
And rests a prey to erery billow's pride. 
Juno, false Juno, in her chariot's pomp. 
Drawn through the heavens by steeds of Boreas' 

brood. 
Made Hebe to direct her airy wheels 
Into the windy country of the clouds ; 
Where, finding JEolus entrench'd with storms, 
And guarded with a thousand grisly ghosts^ 
She humbly did beseech him for our bane^ 
And charg'd him drown mj son with all his 

train. 
Then gan the winds break ope their brasen 

doors. 
And all ^olia to be up in arms : 
Poor Troy must now be saok'd upon the sea. 
And Neptune*8 waves be envious men of war; 
Epeus' horse, to Etna's hill transformM, 
Prepardd stands to wreck their wooden walls ; 
And ^oluB, like Agamemnon, sounds 
The surges, his fierce soldiers, to the spoil : 
See how the night, Ulysses-like, oomes forth, 
And intercepts the day, as Dolon erst 1 
Ay, me 1 the stars suppris'd,^ like Rhesus' 

steeds. 
Are drawn by darkness forth Astrsdus' tents.$ 
What shall I do to save thee, my sweet boy 1 
Whenas || the waves do threat our crystal world, 
And Proteus, raising hills of floods on high. 
Intends, ere long, to sport him in the sky. 
False Jupiter, reward'st thou virtue sot 
Whatk is not piety exempt from woel 



* {«] The modem ediion print (as most probably the 
poet wrote) "Into." 
t AaU] Old ed. "shall" 

t »upprit*d] ie. ov e rcome, overpowered. So in 2^ 

Troffedtk of Afdonit, translated from the French of 

Gamier by the OouDteai of Pembroke ; 

"Can not by them [Le. the chaxme of Cleopatxa] 

OctoQiue be ntppri^d f Big. C 6^ ed. 1506. 

The oriKlxud of whieh is, 

^* Ne poorra par eux estre.Oetane combatu f** 
I AAray£ imi*\ Astmus was the &ther of ihe prim- 
eval stars: 

'ArrpaiMf — ^, S» ^ W ^mwn 
ArffMf kutM^m vmrio* luutmt, 

Aratus,— «AIN. 08. 
B Whmu] L e. When. 



Then die, ^neas^ in thine innocence, 
Since that religion hath no recompense. 

Jup, Content thee, Cytherea, in thy care^ 
Since thy .£neai^ wandering fate is firm, 
Whose weary limbs shall shortly make repose 
In those fiur walls I promised him of yore. 
But, first, in blood must his good fortune bud. 
Before he be the lord of Tumus* town. 
Or force her smile that hitherto hath frown'd : 
Three winters shall he with the Rutiles war. 
And, in the end, subdue them with his sword ; 
And full three summers likewise shall he waste 
In managing those fierce barbarian minds ; 
Which once perform'd, poor Troy, so long sup- 
pressed, 
IVom forth her ashes shall advance her head* 
And fiourish once again, that erst was dead. 
But bright Ascanius, beauty's better work. 
Who with the sun divides one radiant shape. 
Shall build his throne amidst those starry 

towers 
That earth-bom Atlas, groaning, underprops ; 
No boundsi, but heaven, shall bound his empery. 
Whose asur'd gates, enchasM with his name, 
Shall make the Morning haste her grey uprise. 
To feed her eyes with his engraven fame. 
Thus, in stout Hector's race, three hundred years 
The Roman sceptre royal ahall remain, 
Till that a princess-priest, conceiv'd* by Mars, 
Shall yield to dignity a double birth, 
Who will etemish Troy in their attempts. 

Ven. How may I credit these thy flattering 
terms, 
When yet both sea and sands beset their ships. 
And Phcebus, as in Stygian pools, refrains 
To taint his tresses in the Tyrrhene main +f 

Jiff). I will take order for that presently. — 
Hermes, awake 1 and haste to Neptune's realm. 
Whereas X the wind-god, warring now with fiite. 



* coneeiv*d] L e. become pr^:nant (Bo in the fourth 
line of the next speech but two, *' the heavens^ comeekfd 
wUh hellrbom elowlt.*^ 

'* Dcnec regioa saoerdoe 
Marte gravis geminam partu debit Ilia prolem." 
Vix|{il,— .Ai. L 27t. 
(Here the modem editors print, 

** TiU that a prinoees, pHeit-eon^v'd by Mara "11) 
t To taint hit treua in 1k€ T^rr^etu main] Here 
taiaU does not mean— stein, suUy, but is equivalent 
to— dip, hathe. In Bylvester's Du Bariat we meet with 
nearly as violent an expreesion ; 

*' In Bhinee fkir streama to rin$e kit amber trettet.^ 
The CoUmia, p. 129, ed. 1641 ; 
where the original French haa merely, 

'* Va dans lea eaux du Rhin ttt blonds clitueux latMuU." 



J 



X Whtreatl i. e. where. 
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B68eige[8] th' ofifspring of our kingly loins : 
Charge him from me to turn his stormy powers. 
And fetter them in Vulcan's sturdy brass. 
That durst thus proudly wrong our kinsman's 
peace. [JSxit Hsbmss. 

Venus, £Arewell : thy son shall be our care. — 
Come, Qanymede, we must about this gear. 

[BxewU Jvprrxa and Oaktmkdk.* 

Ven, Disquiet seaSi lay down your swelling 

looks, 
And court ^neas with your oalmy cheer. 
Whose beauteous burden well might make you 

^roud. 
Had not the heaTens, eonceiVd with hell-bom 

clouds, 
Veil'd his resplendent glory from your view : 
For my sake, pity him, Oceanus, 
That erst-while issu'd from thy watery loins, 
And had my being from thy bubbling froth. 
Triton, I know, hath fill*d his trump with Troy, 
And therefore will take pity on his toil. 
And call both Thetis and Cymodoce t 
To succour him in this extremity. 

Bnter Mskab, Asoamiua^ Aohatsb^ and othert. 

What, do I see X my son now come on shore ! 
Venus, how art thou oompass'd with content, 
The while thine eyes attract their sought-for 

joys! 
Great Jupiter, still honoured mayst thou be 
For this so friendly aid in time of need 1 
Here in this bush disguisM will I stand. 
Whiles my Maam spends himself in plaints, 
And heaven and earth with his unrest acquaints. 
jBn. You sons of care, companions of my 
course, 
Priam's misfortune follows us by sea. 
And Helen's rape doth haunt ye § at the heels. 



* SKamt JupUer and Oanymede.'} On their going oat, we 
are to suppoao that the scene ia ohanged to a wood on the 
sea-shore. In the third act we find ; 

" JBn. Stout friend Achates, dost thou know this wood? 
Aeh. Ab I remember, here you shot the deer 

That saT'd your famiah'd soldiers' lives from death. 

When first you set your foot upon the shore ; 

And here we met faar Venus, Tiigin-llke," Ac. 

f Cymodoce] Old ed. " Gimodoos ".— I give, with the 
modem editors, ** Cymodoce," as it comes nearest the 
trace of the letters ; and she doubtless was one of the 
Nereids: but, according to the passage in Virgil's ^n. 
(t 144.x the name ought to be " Cymothoe." 

I What, do I m, duxj Perhaps this line should be 
pointed, 

" What do I see f my son now come on shore I ** 

fi y«] Old ed. "thee ".—Here the modem editors print 
"us" on account of *'us" in the preceding line: but 



How many dangers have we overposs'd 1 
Both barking Scylla, and the sounding rocks. 
The Cyclops' shelves, and grim Ceraunia's seat, 
Have you o'ergone, and yet remain alive. 
Pluck up your hearts, since Fate still rests our 

friend. 
And changing heavens may those good days 

return, 
Which Peigama did vaunt in all her pride. 
Ach^ Brave prince of Troy, thou only art our 

god. 
That by thy virtues free'st us from annoy,* 
And mak'st our hopes survive to oomingf joys : 
Do thou but smile, and cloudy heaven will clear, 
Whose night and day descendeth frt>m thy 

brows. 
Though we be now in extreme misery. 
And rest the map of weather-beaten woe, 
Tet shall the agdd sun shed forth his hair,$ 
To make us live unto our former heat, 
And every beast the forest doth send forth 
Bequeath her young ones to our scanted food. 
Ate. Father, I faint; good fiither, give me 

meat. 
^n. Alas, sweet boy, thou must be still a 

while, 
Till We have fire to dress the meat we kill'd !— 
Qentle Achates, reach the tinder-box. 
That we may make a fire to warm us with. 
And roast our new-found victuals on this shore. 
Fs». See, what strange arts necessity finds 

out 1 
How near, my sweet .finess, art thou driven ! 

lAtide. 
^n. Hold; take this candle, and go light a 

fire; 
Ton shall have leaves and windfall boughs enow. 
Near to these woods, to roast your meat withal. — 
Ascanius, go and dry thy drenchdd limbs. 
Whiles I with my Achates rove abroad. 
To know what coast the wind hath driven us on, 
Or whether men or beasts inhabit it. 

lEteunl AacAMius and othcrt. 
Ach. The air is pleasant, and the soil most fit 
For cities and society's supports ; 
Yet much I marvel that I cannot find 
No steps of men imprinted in the earth. 



compare what immediately follows, " have we overpass'd ** 
— " Have jfou o'ergone." 

* annoy] Qy "annoys "—for a rhyme t 

t coming] Old ed. "cunning." The words are very 
often confounded by our early printera. 

t hi$ hair] i.e. his blazing tresses. Old ed. "air,"— 
a misprint which has occurred before ; see note $, p. 251. 
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Ven, Now is the time for me to play my 

part— [Atide, 

Ho, young men I saw you, as you came,* 
Any of all my siatera wandering here. 
Having a quiver girded to her aide, 
And olothM in a spotted leopard's skin f 

^n. I neither saw nor heard of any such. 
But what may I, fair virgin, call your name. 
Whose looks set forth no mortal form to view, 
Nor speech bewrays aught human in thy birth 1 
Thou art a goddess that delud'st our eyes, 
And shroud st thy beauty in this borrowed 

shape; 
But whether thou the Sun's bright sister be, 
Or one of chaste Diana's fellow-nymphs, 
Live happy in the height of all content, 
And lighten our extremes with this one boon, 
As to instruct us under what good heaven 
We breathe as now, and what this world is 

caird 
On which by tempests' fury we are cast : 
Tell us, 0, tell us, that are ignorant I 
And this right hand shall make thy altars crack 
With mountain-heaps of milk-white sacrifice. 

Ven, Such honour, stranger, do I not affect : 
It is the use for Tyrian f maids to wear 
Their bow and quiver in this modest sort, * 
And suit themselves in purple for the nonoe,$ 
That they may trip more lightly o'er the 

lawnd.-*,§ 
And overtake the tuskdd boar in chase. 
But for the land whereof thou dost inquire. 
It is the Punic kingdom, rich and strongs 
Adjoining on Agenor's stately town, 
The kingly seat of Southern Libya, 
Wheress || Sidonian Dido rules as queen. 
But what are you that ask of me these things f 
Whence may you come, or whither will you go ? 

.£n. Of Troy am I, ^neas is my name; 
Who, driven by war from forth my native world, 
Put sails to sea to seek out Italy ; 
And my divine descent from sceptred Jove : 
^^ith twice twelve Phrygian ships I plough'd the 

deep, 
And made that way my mother Venus led ; 
But of them all scarce seven do anchor safe, 
And they so wreok'd and welter'd by the waves, 
As every tide tilts 'twixt their oaken sides; 
And all of them, unburden'd of their load, 



* came] Qy. " eaiiM along " ? 

t Tyrian] Old ed. " Turen." 

X for the n&nee\ L e. far the oocaaion. 

f lawnds] I e. Uwna. 

II WherMt] I e. Where. 



Are ballais^d* with billows' watery weight. 
But hapless I, God wot, poor and unknown. 
Do trace these Libyan deserts, all despis'd, 
Ezil'd forth Europe and wide Asia both, 
And have not any coverture but heaven. 

Ven. Fortune hath favoured thee, whate'er 
thou be, 
In sending thee unto this courteous coast 
A' Gk)d's name, on ! and haste thee to the oourt) 
Where Dido will receive ye with her smiles; 
And for thy ships, which thou supposest lost, 
Not one of them hath perish'd in the storm, 
But are arrivM safe, not far from hence : 
And so, I leave thee to thy fortune's lot, 
Wishing good luck unto thy wandering steps. 

[JSrif. 

jEn, Achates, 'tis my mother that is fled ; 
I know her by the movings of her feet — t 
Stay, gentle Venus, fly not from thy son I 
Too cruel, why wilt thou forsake me thus. 
Or in these shades:^ deceiv'st mine eyes so ofbt 
Why talk we not together hand in hand. 
And tell our griefs in more familiar terms ? 
But thou art gone, and leaVst me here alone. 
To dull the air with my discoursive moan. 

IBxewU. 

SnUr lAiaAB,% foUomd ^ Iuokkus. Cloakthos^I 
SKROESTua^ and othert,^ 

III. Follow, ye Trojans, follow this brave lord. 
And plain** to him the sum of your distress. 

lar. Why, what are you, or wherefore do you 
sue? 

Hi, Wretches of Troy, envied of the windF,tt 
That crave such favour at your honour's feet 
As poor distressM misery may plead : 
Save, save, 0, save our ships from cruel fire. 
That do complain the wounds of thousand waves^ 
And spare our lives, whom every spite pursues ! 
We come not, we, to wrong your Libyan gods. 
Or steal your household Lares from their shrines ; 

• haUoMKid] L e. ballasted. 

t / know her hy the movinfft qfherfeelf] Every reader will 
of oonrae perceive that these Words anawer to " JR vera 
inceiM patuU <fao," in Virgil's celebrated description of 
Venus reaasuming the marks of dirinity (JBk. 1. 406X— 
a description, of which our poet did not venture to 
borrow more, lest the audience should have smiled at its 
Inappropriateness to the actor who " boy'd " the goddess. 

t thadet] "Quid natum totieus, arudells ta quoque, 
&l8is 
Ijad\atmaffinibu»r* Virgil. .Bk. 1. 407. 

f StUerlarbat, Ac. J Scene, within the walls of Quthage. 

P Ctocmihua] Old ed. here and elsewhere " aoanthes." 

^ and other*] Not In old ed. 

•* plain] 1. e. complain, piteously set forth. 

ft envied of the vinde] I e. hated, having ill-will borne 
them by the winds. 
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Our hands are not prdpar'd to lawloaa spoil, 
Nor arm^ to offend in any kind ; 
Such force is far from our unweapon'd thoughts, 
Whose fading weal, of victory forsook, 
Forbids all hope to harbour near our hearts. 

/or. But tell me, Trojans, Trojans if you be, 
Unto what fruitful quarters were ye bound. 
Before that Boreas bu<^led with your sails 1 

CUk There is a place, Hesperia term'd by as. 
An ancient empire, famouskl for arms, 
And fertile in £ur Cersfl' furrow'd wealth. 
Which now we call Italia, of his name 
That in such peace long tame did rule the same. 
Thither made we ; 

When, suddenly, gloomy Orion rose. 
And led our ships into the shallow sands, 
Whereas* the southern wind with brackish 

breath 
Dispers'd them all amongst the wreckful rocks : 
From thence a few of us escaped to knd ; 
The rest, we fear, are folded in the floodik 



Icar» Brave men-at-arms, abandon fi-uitless 

fears, 
Since Carthage knows to entertain distress. 
Serg. Ay, but the barbarous sort* do threat 

our ships. 
And will not let us lodge npon the sands ; 
In multitudes they swarm unto the shore, 
Ajid from the first earth interdict our feet. 

/or. Myself will see they shall not trouble ye : 
Tour men and you shall banquet in our court. 
And every Trojan be as welcome here 
As Jupiter to silly Baucis'f house. 
Come in with me ; 1*11 bring you to my queen. 
Who shall confirm my words with further deeda^ 
Serg, Thanks, gentle lord, for such unlook'd- 

for grace : 
Might we but ones more see Eneas' &oe^ 
Then would we hope to quite^ such friendly 

turns. 
As shall § surpass the wonder of our speech. 



ACT II. 



BtUer iKirBA8,t Aohatis, Asoartub. and oelk<n4 

^n. Where am I now ? these should be Gar- 
thage-wolls. 

Adu Why stands my sweet MnetA thus 
amas'd? 

^n. my Achates, Theban Niobe^ 
Who for her sons' death wept out life and breath. 
And, diy with grief, was turned into a stone, 
Had not such passions in her head as 1 1 
Methinks, 

That town there should be Troy, yon Ida's hill. 
There Xanthus* stream, because here's Priamus ; 
And when I know it is not, then I die. 

Aelu And in this humour is Achates too ; 
I cannot choose but fidl upon my knees, 
And kiss his hand. 0, where is Hecuba f 
Here she was wont to sit ; but, saving air. 
Is nothing here ; and what is this but stone 1 $ 



* Whertat] L e. Where. 

t Snter MMtUt ^.] I cannot nAStfy mjatilt about the 
exact location which the poet intended to give this 
scene (aooordiog to Viigil, it should take place within 
the temple of Juno^. Freaantly a change of ecene is 
supposed ; see note in, p. S60. 

t and otken] Not In old ed. 

f atone] L e. (as plainly appears fhnn what follows) a 
statoe, — in opposition to Vii^, who makes Maeam see, 
in the temple of Juno built by Dido, a pietun of Piiam, 



jSn^ 0, yet this stone doth maks iSneas weep t 
And would my prayers (as Pygmalieti's did) 
Could give it lif% that under his condhct 
We might sail back to Tn^, and be reveng'd 
On these hard-hearted Grecians which rejoice 
That nothing now k left of Priamus 1 
0, PHamus is left, and this is he I 
Come, come aboard ; pursue ths hateftil Greeks. 

Aek, What means JSneasI 

jSn^ Achates, though mine eyes say this is 
stone, 
Tet thinks my mind that this is Priamus ; 
And when my grievM heart sighs and says no. 
Then would it leap out to give Priam life. — 
0, were I not at all, so thon mightst be !~ 
Achates, see, ELing Priam wags his hand I 
He is alive ; Troy is not overcome 1 

Ach. Thy mind, .£neas, that would have it so. 
Deludes thy eye-sight; Priamus is dead. 

^fi. Ah, Troy ia sack'd, and Priamus is dead 1 
And why should poor J&ae$B be alive 1 

A*€. Sweet fiather, leave to weep ; this is not he^ 
For, were it Priam, he would smile on me. 



• aorf] I e. rabble, 
t BaMeV\ Old ed. " Vausis.- 
t gnUa] I e. requite. 
fMotfjQy. "aU"t 
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Ach, Mne^B^ see, hare oome the oitizeiis : 
Leave to lament, lest they laugh at our fears. 

Snttr CijOANTHVfl^ Ssbobtus^ Iuonxus, and othen.* 
JSn. Lords of this town, or whatsoever style 
Belongs unto your name, vouchsafe of ruth 
To tell us who inhabits this fiiir town, 
What kind of people, and who governs them ; 
For we are strangers driven on this shore, 
And soarcely know within what clime we are. 
Hi. I hear .Eneas' voice, but see him not^f 
For none of these can be our general. 

Ack, Like Ilioneust speaks this nobleman, 
But nioneus goes not in such robes. 
Serg. Tou are Achates, or I [am] deceiv'd. 
Ach. MrxeoR, see, Sergestus, or his ghost 1 
Jli. He names § ^neas ; let us kiss his feet. 
Clo, It is our captain ; see, Ascanius 1 
Serg, Live long ^neas and Ascanius I 
^n. Achates, speak, for I am overjoy*d. 
Ach, Ilioneus, art thou yet alive 1 
Hi. Blest be the time I see Achates' fiioe \ 
Clo, Why turns ^neas firom his trusty friends t 
JBn, Seigestus, lUoueus, and the rest, 
Tour sight amaz'd me. 0, what destinies 
Have brought my sweet companions in such 

plight ? 
0, tell me, for I long to be resolv*d 1 i| 

lU, Lovely ^neas, tluiHe are Cartbage-walls ; 
And here Queen Dido woura th' imperial crown. 
Who for Troy's sake hath entertain'd us all. 
And clad us in these wealthy robes we wear. 
Oft hath she ask'd us under whom we serv'd ; 
And, when we told her, she would weep for grief. 
Thinking the sea had swallow'd up thy ships ; 
And, now she sees thee, how will she rejoice ! 
Serg. See^ where her servitors pass through 
the hall,t 
Bearing a banquet : Dido is not far. 



* and <ither*\ Not In old ed. (^neas presantly w,j% 
** SenrestUB, Ilioneus, and the rett. 
Tour sight amac'd me.") 

t biU Me Am not] L e. but I cannot discover iEneas 
among persons so meanly clad : Dido afterwards (next 
col.) says, 

*' Warlike iEneas, and in these baee roba/ '* 
(Virgil, as the reader will recollect, makes Venus cover 
.Aneas and Achates with a cloud, which is not dissolved 
till they meet Dido.) 

} /liofMiM] Is it necessary to observe that a wrong 
quantity is given to this name T 

f wmee] Old ed. " meanes." 

II reeoli^d] i. e. satisfied, informed. 

^ See, vhere her eervitwre pats throv{fh the halt, Ac.] Here, 
or at any rate, a little after, a change of scene is supposed, 
—to the hall of Dido's palace. 



Hi. Look, where she comes ; .£neas, view* her 

well 
JBfk Well may I view her; but she sees not 

me. 

Bnter Dioo, Axvjl, liaaAS^ and trata. 

Dido. What stranger art thou, that dost eye 

me thus 1 
JBn. Sometime I was a Trojan, mighty queen ; 
But Troy is not :— what shall I say I am? 
Hi. RenowmMf Dido, 'tis our general. 
Warlike ^neas. 
Dido. Warlike JEsieaB, and in these base 
robes! — 
Qo fetch the garment which Sichasus ware. — 

[Bxit an Attendant who bringe in the garmad, 
wfticA AvsAS pute on. 

Brave prince, welcome to Carthage and to me. 

Both happy that MneeA is our guest 

Sit in this chair, and banquet with a queen : 

.£neas is .£neas» were he clad 

In weeds as bad as ever Irus ware. 

jEn. This is no seat for one that* s comfortless : 
May it please your grace to let .fineas wait ; 
For though my birth be great, my fortune's 

mean. 
Too mean to be companion to a queen. 
Dido. Thy fortune may be greater than thy 
birth : 
Sit down, .£neas, sit in Dido's place ; 
And, if this be thy son, as I suppose. 
Here let him sit — Be merry, lovely child. 
JEn, This place beseems me not; 0, pardon 

mel 
Dido, rU have it so ; .£neas, be content 
Ate, Madam, you shall be my mother. 
Dido. And so I will, sweet child. — Be merry, 
man: 
Here*s to thy better fortune and good stars. 

iDriukt. 
jEn. In all humility, I thank your grace. 
Dido. Remember who thou art; speak like 
thyself: 
Humility belongs to common grooms. 
jEn. And who so miserable as .^neas is 7 
Dido. Lies it in Dido's hands to make thee 
blest? 
Then be assured thou art not miserable. 
jEn. O Priamus, Troy, Hecuba 1 
Dido. May I entreat thee to disoourse at laige. 
And truly too, how Troy was overcome ? 



• view] Olded. "viewd." 

t BenomwM] Bee note H. p. 11. 
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For many tales go of that city's fall. 
And scarcely do agree upon one point : 
Some say Antenor did betray the town ; 
Others report 'twas Sinon's perjury ; 
But all in this, that Troy is overcome, 
And Priam dead ; yet how, we hear no news. 

j£n. A wof ul tale bids Dido to unfold. 
Whose memory, like pale Death's stony mace, 
Beats forth my senses from this troubled soul, 
And makes ^neas sink at Dido's feet 

Dido, What, faints ^neas to remember Troy, 
In whose defence he fought so valiantly ? 
Look up, and speak. 

JEn. Then speak, ^neas, with Achilles' tongue : 
And, Dido, and you Carthaginian peers, 
Hear me ; but yet with Myrmidons' harsh ears, 
Daily inur'd to broils and massacres. 
Lest you be mov'd too much with my sad tale. 
The Qrecian soldiers, tir'd with ten years' war, 
Began to cry, " Let us unto our ships, 
Troy is invincible, why stay we here V 
With whose outcries Atrides being appalVd, 
Summon'd the captains to his princely tent ; 
WHo, looking on the scars we Trojans gave. 
Seeing the number of their men decreas'd. 
And the remainder weak and out of heart, 
Gave up their voices to dislodge the camp. 
And so in troops all march'd to Teuedos : * 
Where when they come, Ulysses on the sand 
Assay'd with honey words to turn them back ; 
And, as he spoke, to further his intent. 
The winds did drive huge billows to the shore. 
And heaven was darken'd with tempestuous 

clouds ; 
Then he alleg'd the gods would have them stay. 
And prophesied Troy should be overcome : 
And therewithal he call'd false Sinon forth, 
A man compact of craft and perjury, 
Whose ticing tongue was made of Hermes' pipe, 
To force an hundred watchful eyes to sleep ; 
And him, Epeus + having made the horse. 



* in troops aU rtiareh'd to Ten»ios] An odd mistake on 
the part of the poet ; similar to that which is attributed 
to the Duke of Newcastle in Smollet's Humpkry Clinker 
(vol. L 236, ed. 1783), where his grace is mode to talk 
about " thirty thousand French marching from Acadia to 
Cape Breton." (The following passage of Sir J. Hai-ing- 
ton's Orlando Furioto will hardly be thought sufficient to 
vindicate our author from the imputation of a blunder 
in geography; 

•• Now had they lost the sight of Holland shore. 
And jnarcht with gentle gale in comely ranke," &c. 

B. z. St. 16.) 

t Epew] I cannot resist tlie present opportunity of 
citing from Quiiitus Smymaeus a strildng passage iu 
which this personage is mentioned ; 



With sacrificing wreaths upon his head, 

Ulysses sent to our unhappy town ; 

Who, grovelling in the mire of Xanthus' banks. 

His hands bound at his back, and both his eyes 

Tum'd up to heaven, as one resolVd to die, 

Our Phrygian Bhepherd[8] hal'd within the gates, 

And brought unto the court of Priamus ; 

To whom he us'd action so pitiful, 

Looks so remorseful,* vows so forcible, 

As therewithal the old man overcome, 

Kiss'd him, embrac'd him, and imloos'd his bands ; 

And then — Dido, pardon me ! 

Dido. Nay, leave not here ; resolve me of the 
rest. 

J?n. 0, the enchanting words of that base 
slave 
Made him to think Epeus' pine-tree horse 
A sacrifice t' appease Minerva's wrath ! 
The rather, for that one Laocoon, 
Breaking a spear upon bis hollow breast, 
Was with two winged serpents stung to death. 
Whereat aghast, we were commanded straight 
With reverence to draw it into Troy : 
In which unhappy work was I employ'd ; 
These hands did help to hale it to the gates. 
Through which it could not enter, 'twas so huge, — 
0, had it never enter'd, Troy had stood ! 
But Priamus, impatient of delay, 
Enforc'd a wide breach in that rampir'd wall 
Which thousand battering-rams could never pierce. 
And so came in this fatal instrument : 
At whose accursM feet, as overjoy'd. 
We banqueted, till, overcome with wine, 
Some surfeited, and others soundly slept. 
Which Sinon viewing, caus'd the Greekish spies 
To haste to Tenedos, and tell the camp : 
Then he unlock'd the horse ; and suddenly. 
From out his entrails^ Neoptolemus, 
Setting his spear upon the ground, leapt forth, 
And, after him, a thousand Grecians more, 
In whose stem faces shin'd the quenchless fire 
That after burnt the pride of Asia. 



M«c 'Ax<AAn«c, evri* i xpa-npit Mitikasi, K.r.k 

•A.XM i' av «artCou»ov, 'ifu i^ar i{o;^' ifioT^if 
ifffw^ X^ti^H' iTff-os (l}|0«f C»r«f iipyuf' 

«| fjUf »fatileu KXtfcv <rrvx<Sf, r,i' impMai. 

xA/,uac0K, ^T JtuQvtrav. it'aS f*»Xa <r«tW inputrcLft 
aynv na^ xXfiiii »*6iXtT«' TOI AE SIOnH 
11ANTE2 E2AN, ME22HrT2 OMilS, NIKH2 KAl 
OA£f»P«)T. Lib. xii. 814, ed. Tauchn.. 1829. 

• remor8f/ul\ i. e. piteous. 

R 
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By thisy the camp was oome unto the wallsi 
And through the broach did march into the 

Btreetfly 
Where, meeting with the rest, " Kill, kill ! " they 

cned* 
Frighted with this confuaM noise, I roee. 
And, looking from a turret, might behold 
Toung infants swimming in their parents' blood. 
Headless carcasses pilM up in heaps, 
Virgins halMead, dragg'd by their golden hair, 
And with main force flung on a ring of pikes, 
Old men with swords thrust through their ag^ 

sides. 
Kneeling for mercy to a Qreekish lad, 
Who with steel pole-axes dash'd out their brains. 
Then buckled I mine armour, drew my sword. 
And thinking to go down, came Hector's ghost^ 
With ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes, 
His arms torn from his shoulders, and his breast 
Furrow'd with wounds, and, that which made me 

weep. 
Thongs at his heels, by which Achilles' horse 
Drew him in triumph through the Greekish camp. 
Burst from the earth, crying " Mneaji, fly 1 
Troy is a-fire, the Grecians have the town ! " 

JHdo. Hector, who weeps not to hear thy 
namel 

jEn, Yet flung I forth, and, desperate of my 
life, 
Ran in the thickest throngs, and wHh this sword 
Sent many of their sayage ghosts to hell. 
At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire, 
His harness * dropping blood, and on his spear 
The mangled head of Priam's youngest son ; ' 
And, after him, his band of Myrmidons, 
With balls of wild-fire in their murdering paws, 
Which made the funeral flame that burnt fiiir 

Troy; 
All which hemm'd me about, crying, *<This is he t" 

Dido, Ah, how could poor ^neaa scape their 
hands 1 

jEn. My mother Venus, jealous of my health, 
Convey'd me from their crooked nets and bands; 
So I escap'd the furious PyrrhuaT wrath : 
Who then ran to the palace of the king, 
And at Jove's altar finding Priamus, 
About whose wither'd neck hung Hecuba, 
Folding his hand in hers, and jointly both 
Beating their breasts, and falling on the ground. 
He, with his falchion's point rais'd up at once, 
And with Megsera's eyes, star'd in their face. 
Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance : 



* hameu] i.e. armour. 



To whom the agM king thus, trembling, spoke ; 
" Achilles' son, remember what I was. 
Father of fifty sons, but they are slain ; 
Lord of my fortune, but my fortune's tum'd ; 
King of this city, but my Troy is fir'd ; 
And now am neither lather, lord, nor king : 
Yet who so wretched but desires to live ) 
0, let me live, great Neoptolemus I " 
Not moVd at all, but smiling at his tears. 
This butcher, whilst his hands were yet held up. 
Treading upon his breast, struck off his hands. 

JHdo, 0, end, ^neas 1 I can hear no more. 

jEn. At which the frantic queen leap'd on his 
face. 
And in his eyelids hanging by the naUa, 
A little while prolonged her husband's life. 
At last, the soldiers puU'd her by the heels, 
And swung her howling in the empty air. 
Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
Whereat he lifted up his bed-rid limbs, 
And would have grappled with Achilles' son, 
Forgetting both his want of strength and hands; 
Which he disdaining, whisk'd his sword abou^ 
And with the wind * thereof the king fell down; 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripp'd old Priam ; at whose latter gasp 
Jove's marble statue gan to bend the brow, 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag. 
And dipp'd it in the old king's chill-cold blood, 
And then in triumph ran into the streets. 
Through which he could not pass for slaughter'd 

men; 
So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone«till. 
Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt. 
By this, I got my fiither on my back. 
This young boy in mine arms, and by the hand 
Led fair Creusa, my beloved wife ; 
When thou. Achates, with thy sword mad'st way, 
And we were round environ'd with the Greeks : 
0, there I lost my wife ! and, had not we 
Fought manfully, I had not told this tale. 
Yet manhood would not serve ; of force we ifed ; 
And, as we went unto our ships, thou know'st 
We saw Cassandra sprawling in the streets. 
Whom Ajax ravish'd in Diana's fane,t 
• 

• vind] Old od. "wound."— Mr. Collier (Hiat. of Bng, 
J>rani. Poet, iil. 226) finrt saw the right reading here, com- 
paring the following passage in Shakespeare's JIanUel, 
act ii se. 2 ; 

" Unequal match'd, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage, strikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and tcind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father £bl11s." 

t fane] Old ed. " Fawne." 
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Her cheeks swollen wiih sighs, her hair all rent ; 
Whom I took up to bear unto our ships ; 
But suddenly the Qreoians follow'd us, 
And I, alasy was forc'd to let her lie ! 
Then got we to our ships, and, being aboard, 
Polyxena cried out, ''.^Bneas, stay 1 
The Greeks pursue me ; stay, and take me in ! " 
MoVd with her voice, I leap*d into the sea, 
Thinking to bear her on my back aboard, 
For all our ships were launch'd into the deep, 
And, as I swom, she, standing on the shore. 
Was by the cruel Myrmidons surprised, 
And, after that, by * Pyrrhus sacrificed. 
Dido, I die with melting ruth ; Mneas, leavcf 
Anna, 0, what became of ag^d Hecuba 1 
Jar, How got JEneas to the fleet again ? 
> Dido, But how scap'd Helen, she that caus'd 
this war? 
jEn. Achates, speak; sorrow hath tir*d me 

quite. 
Ach. What happen'd to the queen we cannot 
shew; 
We bear they led her captive into Greece : 
As for JSneas, he swom quickly back ; 
And Helena beti-ay'd Deiphobus, 
Her lover, after Alexander died, 
And BO was reconoil'd to Menelaus. 
Dido, 0, had that ticing strumpet ne'er been 
bom! — 
Trojan, thy ruthAil tale hath made me sad : 
Come, let us think upon some pleasing sport, 
To rid me from these melancholy thoughts. 

{Bxeunt all except Ascaniub, wham, Yksvb, tnUrimg 
with Cupid ai another door, take* by th€ aUeve 
athei* ffoing off. 

Ven, Fair child, stay thou with Dido's waiting- 
maid: 
111 give thee sugar-almonds, sweet conserves, 
A silver girdle, and a golden purse, 
And this young prince shall be thy playfellow. 
Ate Are you Queen Dido's son? 
Cup. Ay; and my mother gave me this fine 
bow. 



* And, after that, 6y] Old ed. ' 
t leave] i. e. ceaso. 



' And ajter by tliat.' 



AiC, Shall I have such a quiver and a bow f 

Ven. Such bow, such quiver, and such golden 
shafts. 
Will Dido give to sweet Ascanius. 
For Dido's sake I take thee in my arms, 
And stick these spangled feathers in thy hat : . 
Eat comfits in mine armSy and I will sing.* 

[SLnni. 
Now is he fast asleep ; and in this grove. 
Amongst green brakes, I'll lay Ascanius, 
And strew him with sweet-smelling violets. 
Blushing roses, purple hyacinths : f 
These milk-white doves shall be his centronels,^ 
Who, if that any seek to do him hurt, 
Will quickly fly to Cy therea's § fist, 
Kow, Cupid, turn thee to Ascanius' shape. 
And go to Dido, who, instead of him. 
Will set thee on her lap, and play with thee : 
Then touch her white breast with this arrow-head, 
That she may dote upon iBneas' love^ 
And by that means repair his broken ships, 
Victual his soldiers, give him wealthy gifts, 
And he, at last, depart to Italy, 
Or else in Carthage make his kingly throne. 

Cup. I will, fair mother; and so play my part 
As every touch shall wound Queen Dido's heart 

[Bxii. 

Fen. Sleep, my sweet nephew,|| in these cooling 
shades, 
Free from the murmur of these running streams. 
The cry of beasts, the rattling of the winds, 
Or whisking of these leaves : all shall be still. 
And nothing interrupt thy quiet sleep, 
Till I return, and take thee hence again. [ExiU 

• IwUltingl Here, meet probably, the boy who acted 
Venua was to sing any song that he happened to know. 
After the song the scene is supposed to bo changed to a 
grove. 

t h-jfoewihsl Old ©d. "Hyadutbe." — "Road," says 
J. M. {Qtni. Magazine for Jan. 1841), 

' With Uuthing rout, purple hyajeintK*** 
But see note ||, p. 18. 

X centronda] i o. sentinels. Ciompare B. Barnes's DiwU 
Charter, \em I 

** And hero for this night I keope oentreneU 
For Husoopateron great king of flyes," &c. 

Big. F. 2. 
} Cytherea's] Old od. " Cltheidas." 
nepheic] L e. grandson (Lat. nepos). 
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Enter Cupid * <u Abcanius. 
Oup. Now, Cupid, cause the Carthaginian queen 
To be enamour'd of thy brothei^s looks : 
Convey this golden arrow in thy sleeve, 
Lest she imagine thou art Venus' son ; 
And when she strokes thee softly on the head, 
Then shall I touch her breast and conquer her. 

Enter Dido, AKNii, and Iarbis. 
lar. How long, fair Dido, shall I pine for thee? 
'Tis not enough that thou dost grant me love, 
But that I may enjoy what I desire : 
That love is childish which consists in words. 
Dido, larbas, know, that thou, of all my 
wooers, — 
And yet have I had many mightier kings, — 
Hast had the greatest favours I could give. 
I fear me, Dido hath been counted light 
In being too familiar with larbas ; 
Albeit the gods do know, no wanton thought 
Had ever residence in Dido's breast. 
far. But Dido is the favour I request. 
Dido. Fear not, larbas ; Dido may be thine. 
Atma. Look, sister, how JSneaa* little son 
Plays with your garments and embraceth you. 

Oup, No, Dido will not take me in her arms ; 
I shall not be her son, she loves me not. 
Dido. Weep not, sweet boy; thou shalt be 
Dido*s son : 
Sit in my lap, and let me hear thee sing. 

[Cupid «in^«.t 
No more, my child ; now talk another while^ 
And tell me where leam'dat thou this pretty 
song. 
Cup, My cousin Helen taught it me in Troy. 
Dido. How lovely is Ascanius when he smiles ! 
Cvp, Will Dido let me hang about her neck 1 
Dido. Ay, wag; and give thee leave to kiss 

her too. 
Cfup. What will you give me now f FU have 

this fan. 
Dido. Take it, Ascanius, for thy father's sake. 
lar. Come, Dido, leave Ascanius ; let us walk. 
Dido. Qo thou away ; Ascanius shall stay. 
lar. Ungentle queen, is this thy love to me ? 
Dido. 0, stay, larbas, and I'll go with thee ! 



* Enter Cupid, Ac] Scene, a hall in Dido's palace, 
t Oupid tingt] See note *, p. 269. 



Cup. An if my mother go, I'll follow her. 
Dido. Why stay*st thou here? thou art no love 

of mine. 
lar. larbas, die, seeing she abandons thee I 
Dido, No; live, larbas: what hast thou de- 
serv'd, 
That I should say thou art no love of mine 1 
Something thou hast deserv'd. — Away, I say ! 
Depart from Carthage; come not in my sight 
far. Am I not king of rich GsatuliaT 
Dido. larbas, pardon me, and stay a while. 
Cup, Mother, look here. 
Dido, What tell'st thou me of rich GsDtulia ? 
Am not I queen of Libya] then depart 

Jar. I go to feed the humour of my love. 
Yet not from Carthage for a thousand worlds. 
Dido, larbas I 

Jar. Doth Dido call mo back 1 
IHdo, No; but I charge thee never look on me. 
Jar, Then pull out both mine eyes, or let me 
die. [Srii. 

Awna. Wherefore doth Dido bid larbas gol 
Dido. Because his loathsome sight offends 
mine eye, 
And in my thoughts is shrin'd another love. 
O Anna, didst thou know how sweet love were. 
Full soon wouldst thou abjm*e this single life 1 
Anna. Poor soul, I know too well the sour of 
love: 
0, that larbas could but fancy me I [Atide. 

Dido. Is not ^neas fair and beautiful 1 
Anna, Tes ; and larbas foul and favourless.* 
Dido, Is he not eloquent in all his speech 1 
Anna. Tes ; and larbas rude and nisticaL 
JHdo. Name not larbas : but, sweet Anna, 
say, 
Ib not ^neas worthy Dido's love ? 
Anna. sister, were you empress of the 
world, 
^neas well deserves to be your love ! 
So lovely is he, that, where'er he goes, 
The people swarm to gaze him in the face. 
Dido. But tell them, none shall gaae on him 
but I, 
Lest their gross eye-beams taint my lover's 
cheeks. 



• foul and favourieu] A pleonastic expreasion ; for 
both words have much the same meaning, vis. ugly. 
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Anna, good sister Anna, go for him. 
Lest with these sweet thoughts I melt cleiui 
away. 

Anna. Then, sister, you'll abjure larbas' love 1 

JHdo. Yet must I hear that loathsome name 
again? 
Kun for iBneas, or Fll fly to him. [Rett Anka. 

Cup, You shall not hurt my father when he 
comes. 

Dido. No; for thy sake I'll love thy fiither 
well— 
O dull-conceited Dido, that till now 
Didst never think ^neas beautiful ! 
But now, for quittance of this oversight, 
I'll make me bracelets of his golden hair; 
His glistering eyes shall be my looking-glass ; 
His lips an altar, where I'll offer up 
As many kisses as the sea hath sands ; 
Instead of music I will hear him speak ; 
His looks shall be my only library ; 
And thou, iBneas, Dido's treasury, 
In whose fair bosom I will look more wealth 
Than twenty thousand Indias can afford. 
0, here he comes 1 Love, love, give Dido leave 
To be more modest than her thoughts admit, 
Lest I be made a wonder to the world. 

Enter .£inBA8, Aohatxs, SsRasBTUB, luoHEna, and 
Cloanthvb. 

Achates, how doth Carthage please your lordl 

Ach, That will JSneas shew your miy'esty. 

Dido, iEneas, art thou there? 

JEi/h. 1 understand, your highness sent for me. 

Dido. No ; but, now thou art here, tell me, in 
sooth. 
In what might Dido highly pleasure thee. 

,/En. So much have I receiv'd at Dido's hands, 
As, without blushing, I can ask no more : 
Yet, queen of Afric, are my ships unrigg'd. 
My sails all rent in sunder with the wind. 
My oars broken, and my tackling lost, 
Yea, all my navy split with rocks and shelves; 
Kor stem nor anchor have our maimM fleet; 
Our masts the furious winds struck overboard : 
"Which piteous wants if Dido will supply. 
We will account her author of our lives. 

Dido. MixeaB, I'll repair thy Trojan ships, 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me. 
And let Achates sail to Italy : 
I'll give thee tackling made of rivell'd* gold. 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees ; 
Oars of massy ivory, full of holes, 

• riveWd] L e. (I suppose) twisted. 



Through which the water shall delight to play ; 

Thy anchors shall be hew'd from crystal rocks. 

Which, if thou lose, shall shine above the waves ; 

The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall hang, 

Hollow pyramides* of silver plate ; 

The sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 

The wars of Troy, — but not Troy's overthrow; 

For ballass,t empty Dido's treasury : 

Take what ye will, but leave ^neas here. 

Achates, thou shalt be so seemly :t clad, 

As sea-bom nymphs shall swarm about thy 

ships, 
And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet 

songs, 
Flinging in favours of more sovereign worth 
Than Thetis hangs about Apollo's neck. 
So that iEneas may but stay with me. 

JSn, Wherefore would Dido have ^neas stay ? 

Dido. To war against my bordering enemies, 
^neas, think not Dido is in love ; 
For, if that any man could conquer me, 
I had been wedded ere iBneas came : 
See, where the pictures of my suitors hang ; 
And are not these as fair as fair maybe ? 

Ach. 1 saw this man at Troy, ere Troy was 
sack'd. 

Serg. § I this in Greece, when Paris stole fair 
Helen. 

iZi. This man and I were at 01ympia's|| 
games. 

Serg. I know this fsuce ; he is a Persian bom : 
I travell'd with him to ^tolia. 

Cloan, And I in Athens with this gentleman. 
Unless I be deceiv'd, disputed once. 

Dido. But speak, JSneas; know you none of 
these? 

jEn. No, madam ; but it seems that these are 
kings. 

Dido, All these, and others which I never saw, 
Have been most urgent suitors for my love ; 



• pyramides] Mr. Collier (Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poet., 
iii. 223) is mistakon in stating that here the old ed. has 
••pyramids."— Our early authors generally wrote *'pyra' 
mida ** (a plural regularly formed from " pymmis ") ; and 
we have already had in these plays, — 

" Like to the shadows of Pyramides," Ac. 

Pirsl Part of TamburUatef p. 27, sec. col. 
*' Besides the gates, and high -pyramides" be. 

PaustvA, p. 91, sec. coL 

t haJloM] Spelt here in old od. ** balhice",— i. e. ballast 

X seemly'] Old ed. "meanly."— I at first coiyectured 

" meetly."— Mr. Collier pronounces the right reading to 

be " newly." 

9 Serg."] The old ed. has " iEn." ; which is proved to 
bo wrong by the next speech of Dido, 
n Oijfmpia's\ Old ed. " Olympus. ** 
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Some came in person, others tent their legates, 
Tet none obtain'd me : I am free from all; 
And yet, God knows, entangled mito one. 
This was an orator, and thought by words 
To compass me ; but yet he was deceiVd : 
And this a Spartan courtier, TEiin and wild ; 
But his failtastic humours pleaa'd not me : 
This was Alcion, a musician ; 
But, play'd he ne'er so sweet, I let him go : 
This was the wealthy king of Thessaly ; 
But I had gold enough, and cast him off: 
This, Meleager's son, a warlike prince ; 
But weapons gree not with my tender years : 
The rest are such as all the world well knows : 
Tet now* I swear, by heaven and him I love, 
I was as far firom love as they from hate. 

jSti, 0, happy shall he be whom Dido loves ! 

JHdo, Then never say that thou art miserable, 
Because, it may be, thou shalt be my love : 
Tet boast not of it, for I love thee not, — 
And yet I hate thee not. — O, if I speak, 
I shall betray myself ! [Aside.]— MaettB, come : f 
We two will go a-huntmg in the woods ; 
But not so 'much for thee, — thou art but one, — 
As for Achates and his followers. [ExewU. 

Snter Jxtko t to AsOAinus, tpAo IU$ adup. 
JwM. Here lies my hate, Eneas' cursM brat, 
The boy wherein false Destiny delights, 
The heir of Fury, the favourite of the Fates,} 
That ugly imp that shall outwear my wrath, 
And wrong my deity with high disgrace. 
But I will take another order now. 
And raze th' eternal register of lime : 
Troy shall no more call him her second hope, 
Nor Venus triumph in his tender youth ; 
For here, in spite of heaven, Til murder him. 
And feed infection with his let-out || life. 
Say, Paris, now shall Venus have the ball t 
Say, vengeance, now shall her Ascaaius die ? 
O. no 1 God wot, I cannot watch my time. 
Nor quit IF good turns with double fee down 

toldl 
Tut, I am simple, without mind** to hurt, 



• TKW] Olded. "how.'» 

t eonw] Old ed. "speak,**— by an error of the com- 
positor, whoae eye had caught the word fh>m the pre- 
oedingline. 

X BnUr JwnOf Ac.] Scene, a grove. 

t Fates] Old ed. "face."— "Omit," says J. M. (Omt. 
MaQtuKM for Jan. 1841X " the second * the ' in this line." 

II Ut-wd] Oid ed. "left oirt." 

if 9ut<] i. e. requite. 

** vM.iid\ Old ed. "made."— The modern editors print 
**mtehL" 



And have no gaU at all to grieve my foes ( 
But lustful Jove and his adulterous child 
Shall find it written on confusion's front, 
That only Juno rules in Bhamnus' town.* 

J5!>iter VENua 

Fe9». What shoiild this mean] my doves ai« 

back retum'd. 
Who warn me of such danger prestf at hand 
To harm my sweet Ascaniusf lovely life. — 
Juno, my mortal foe, what make you here ? 
Avaunt, old witch 1 and trouble not my wita. 
/ttno. Fie, Venus, that auoh causeless words of i 

wrath 
Should e'er defile so fair a mouth as thine ! 
Are not we both sprung of celestial race, 
And banquet, as two sisters, with the gods ? 
Why is it, then, displeasure should disjoin 
Whom kindred and acquaintance co-unites f 
Fen. Out, hateful hag! thou wouldst have 

slain my son, 
Had not my doves discovered thy intent : 
But I will tear thy eyes fro forth thy head. 
And feast the birda with their blood-sliotton 

balls, 
If thou but lay thy fingers on my boy. 
JwM, Is this, then, all the thanks that I shall 

have 
For saving him from snakes' and serpents' stings. 
That would have kill'd him, sleeping, as he lay 1 
What, though I was offended with thy son. 
And wrought him mickle woe on sea and land. 
When, for the hate of Trojan Qanymede, 
That was advanced by my Hebe's shame, 
And Paris' judgment of the heavenly ball, 
I mustered all the winds unto his wreck, 
And urged each element to his annoy] 
Tet now I do repent me of his ruth. 
And wish that I had never wronged him so. 
Bootless, I saw, it was to war with fate 
That hath so many unresisted ^l friends : 
Wherefore I cbang'd % my counsel with the time, 
And planted love where envy erst had sprung. 
7«u Sister fiiZoyQ^ if that thy love be such 
As these thy protestations do paint forth, 
We two, as friends, one fortime will divide : 
Cupid shall lay his arrows in thy lap, 
And to a sceptre change his golden shafts; 



* Thai only Jtmo nUet in JUkamnus' town] L e. that Juno 
only is the goddess of vengeance, Nemesia. 
t prt$l] L e, ready, near, 
t umruitted] i. e. irresistible. 
S ehanffd] Olded. *' change." 
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Fancy* and modesty shall live as mates,' 
And thy fair peacocks by my pigeons perch : 
Love my ^neas, and desire is thine ; 
The day, the nighty my swans, my sweets, are thine, 
Juno, More than melodiousare these words to me, 
That overdoy my soul with their content 
Venus, sweet Venus, how may I deserve 
Such amorous favours at thy beauteous hand 1 
Buty that thou mayst more easily perceive 
How highly I do prize this amity, 
Hark to a motion of eternal league, 
Which I will make in quittance of thy love. 
Thy son, thou know'st, with Dido now remains, 
And feeds his eyes with favours of her court ; 
She, likewise, in admiring spends her time, 
And cannot talk nor think of aught but him : 
Why should not they, then, join in marriage. 
And bring forth mighty kings to Carthsge-town, 
Whom casualty of sea hath made such friends? 
And, Venus, let there be a match confirm'd 
3etwixt these two, whose loves are so alike ; 
And both our deities, conjoin'd in one. 
Shall chain felicity unto their throne. 

Fen. Well could I like this reconcilement's 

means; 
But much I fear, my son will ne'er consent, 
Whose armM soul, already on the sea, 
Darts forth her light to Lavinia's shore, f 

Juno, Fair queen of love, I will divorce these 

doubts, 
And find the way to weary such fond:{: thoughts. 
This day they both a-hunting forth will ride 
Into the § woods adjoining to these walls ; 
When, in the midst of all their gamesome sports, 
I'll make the clouds dissolve their watery works. 
And drench Silvanus' dwellings with their 

showers ; 
Then in one cave the queen and he shall meet, 
And interchangeably discourse their thoughts. 
Whose short conclusion will seal up their hearts 
Unto the purpose which we now propound. 

Ven, Sister, I see you savour of my wiles : 
Be it as you will have [it] for this once. 
Meantime Ascanius shall be my charge ; 
Whom I will bear to Ida in mine arms, 
And couch him in Adonis' purple down. 

[ExevaU. 

* Fancy] i. e. Love. 

t Ught to Iav«iit»'« »k9rt\ Qy. "lightning to"t or 
'* light unto?*' and (though perhaps Marlowe may have 
confounded "Xavtnta " with " Lavinium ") qy. ** Lavlnian 
tkof^X as afterwardfl, p. 271, first col., **Now will I 
haste unto Lav'mian $h<fre,'* Ae. 

X /ltd] i. e. foolish, vain. 

S Vu] Oldcd. "these." 



Buttr Dido,* Msrab, Anna, Iarbas, Aohates, Cupm at 
AscAMiu^ and Folio won. 

Dido. iBneas, think not but I honour thee, 
That thus in person go with thee to hunt : 
My princely robes, thou see'st> are laid aaide. 
Whose glittering pomp Diana's shroudf supplies; 
All fellows now, dispos'd alike to sport ; 
The woods are wide, and we have store of game< 
Fair Trojan, hold my golden bow a while. 
Until I gird my quiver to my side. — 
Lords, go before; we two must talk alone. 

lar. Ungentle, can she wrong larbas so ? 
I'll die before a stranger have that grace. 
** We two will talk alone"— what words be these I 

[AmUU. 

Dido, What makes larbas here of all the rest ? 
We could have gone without your company. 

jEn, But love and duty led him on perhaps 
To press beyond acceptance to your sight. 

lar. Why, man of Troy, do I offend thine 
eyes? 
Or art thou griev'd thy betters press so nigh? 

Dido, How now, Gsetulian ] are you grown so 
brave. 
To challenge us with your. comparisons? 
Pessant, go seek companions like thyself. 
And meddle not with any that I love. — 
JEneas, be not moVd at what he says ; 
For otherwhile he will be out of joint. 

Jar. Women may wrong by privilege of love ; 
But, should that man of men. Dido except. 
Have taunted me in these opprobrious terms, 
I would have either drunk his dying blood. 
Or else I would have given my life in gage. 

Dido, Huntsmen, why pitch you not your 
toils apace. 
And rouse the light-foot deer from forth their 
lau-? 

Anna. Sister, see, see Ascanius in his pomp. 
Bearing his hunt-spear bravely in his hand ! 

Dido. Tea, little son, are you so forward 
now? 

Cup, Ay, mother; I shall one day be a man^ 
Ajid better able tmto other arms ; 
Meantime these wanton weapons serve my war. 
Which I will break betwixt a lion^s jaws. 

Dido. What, dar'st thou look a lion in the 
face? 

Cup. Ay; and outface him too, do what h» 
can. 

Anna. How like his &ther i^eaketh he in all t 



• Bnter Dido, Ac] Scene, a wood, 
t throud] Old ed. ^'shrowdes." 
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^». And mought* I live to see him sack rich 

Tbebea, 
And load hiB spear with Qrecian princes* heads, 
Then would I wish me with Anchises' tomb, 
And dead to honour that hath brought me up. 
loit. And might I live to see thee sbipp'd 

away, 
And hoist aloft on Neptune*s hideous hills, 
Then would I wish me in fair Dido's arms, 
And dead to scorn that hath pursu'd me so. 

JEn, Stout friend Achates, dost thou know 
this wood 1 

AcK As I remember, here you shot the deer 
That sav'd your famish'd soldiers* lives from 

death. 
When first you set your fbot upon the shore ; 
And here we met fair Venus, virgin-like, 
Bearing her bow and quiver at her back. 

jEn. 0, how these irksome labours now delight^ 
And overjoy my thoughts with their escape 1 
Who would not undergo all kind of toil, 
To be well stor'd with such a winter's tale] 

Dido, ^neas, leave these dumps, and let's 
away, 
Some to the mountains, some unto the Boil,+ 
You to the valleys, — thou unto the house. 

[SxtvM all except Iabbab. 

Jar. Ay, this it is which wounds me to the 
death, 
To see a Phrygian, far-fet o'ert the sea, 
Preferr'd before a man of majesty. 
O love ! hate 1 cruel women's hearts, 
That imitate the moon in every change. 
And, like the planets, ever love to range ! 
What shall I do, thus wrongM with disdain 1 



• mought] i. e. might. 

t the ioU] i. «. the water.— To tait »oU was a very 
common hunting-terra applied to a deer, and meaning to 
take refuge in tfu water. Cotgrave (who has also "Sauil 
de tanglier. The soile of a wild Boare ; the slough or 
mire wherein he hath wallowed ", and " Se »ouUler, Of a 
swine, to take aoylo, or wallow in the mire") gives 
**^ofr« it* eaux. A Deere to take aoyle." Sylvester 
renden the lines of Du Bartas, — 
"He Dieu I quel phdsir c'est de voir tout vn troupeau 
De oerfs an pieds veuteux e^eibalre denue Veau,*' — 
by 

" 1 what a sport, to see a heard of them 
Take toyl in summer in some spacious stream ! " 
p. 60. od- 1641. 
And Petowe, in hia Second Part qf Hero and Leander, &c. 
(see Appendix iiL to the present volume), has, — 
** The chased doere hath toUe to coole his heate.** 
t far-fet o'er] Old od. '*farfet to :" fet, i. e, fetched. In 
our author's translation of The Jlrtt Book qf Luean we have 
*Vor-/rf story." 



Revenge mo on jEneas or on her? 

On her! fond* man, that were to war 'gainst 

heaven. 
And with one shaft provoke ten thousand darts. 
This Trojan's end will be thy envy's aim, 
Whoso blood will reconcile thee to content. 
And make love drunken with thy sweet desire. 
But Dido, that now holdeth him so dear. 
Will die with very tidings of his death : 
fiut time will discontinue her content. 
And mould her mind unto new fancy's shapes, f 
God of heaven, turn the hand of Fate 
Unto that happy day of my delight } 
And then — what then] larbas shall but love : 
So doth he now^ though not with equal gain ; 
That resteth in the rival of thy pain. 
Who ne'er will cease to soar till he be slain. 

[BiaL 

The Harm, EnUr ^Bneas % and Dido in the cave, at 
eeveral times. 

Dido. JSneas! 

^n. Dido! 

Dido. Tell me, dear love, how found you out 
this cave] 

^n. By chance, sweet queen, as Mars and 
Venus met. 

Dido. Why, that was in a net, where § we are 
loose ; 
And yet I am not free, — 0, would I were ! 

uEn, Why, what is it that Dido may desire 
And not obtain, be it in human power ? 

Dido. The thing that I will die before I ask. 
And yet desire to have before I die. 

jEn. It is not aught JEueaa may achieve 1 

Dido, u£neas! no; although his eyes do 
pierce. 

jEn. What, hath larbas anger'd her in aught ] 
And will she be avengM on his life ? 

Dido. Not anger'd me, except in angering 
thee. 

jEn. Who, then, of all so cruel may he be 
That should detain thy eye in his defects ? 

Dido. The man that I do eye where'er I am ; 
Whose amorous face, like Psan, sparkles fire, 
Whenasjl he butts his beams on Flora's bed. 
Prometheus^ hath put on Cupid's shape, 
And I must perish in his burning arms : 
Mneaa, O JSneas, quench these flames ! 

• fond] i. c. foolish- 

f new fancy's sfiapes] i. e. new shapes of love. 

t The rtorm. Enter Mneas, &c.J So the old ed. 

9 vhere] i. e. whereas. 

II Whenas] i.e. When. 

If Prometheuit] A quadrisyllable here. 
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M^, What oUb my queen] ia she fain sick of 
late? 

J>\do, Not sick, my love; but aiok I must 
conceal 
The torment that it boots me not reveal : 
And yet 111 speak, — and yet I'll hold my peace. 
Do shame her worst, I will disclose my grief: 
^neas, thou art he— what did I say 1 
Something it was that now I have forgot. 

Mn. What means fair Dido by this doubtful 
speech 1 

Dido. Kay, nothing; but .^neas loves me 
not 

JRn. MnwB* thoughts dare not ascend so high 
As Dido's heart, which monarchs might not 
scale. 

Dido. It was because I saw no king like thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance my content; 
But now that I have found what to affect,* 
I follow one that loveth fame 'foref me. 
And rather had seem £fdr [in] Sirens' eyes, 
Than to the Carthage queen that dies for him. 

^n. If that your majesty can look so low 
As my despised worths that shun all praise. 
With this my hand I give to you my heart, 



And vow, by all the gods of hospitality, 

By heaven and earth, and my fiiir brother s bow, 

By Paphos, Capys,* and the purple sea 

From whence my radiant mother did descend. 

And by this sword that sav'd me from the 

Greeks, 
Never to leave these new-uprear^d walls, 
Whiles Dido lives and niles in Juno's town, — 
Never to like or love any but her ! 

JHdo. What more than Delian music do I hear. 
That calls my soul firom forth his living seat 
To move unto the measures of delight 1 
Kind clouds, that sent forth such a courteous 

storm 
As made disdain to fly to fiincy'sf lap ! 
Stout love, in mine arms make thy Italy, 
Whose crown and kingdom rests at thy command : 
SichsBUS, not iBneas, be thou call'd ; 
The king of Carthage, not Anchises' son : 
Hold, take these jewels at thy lover's hand, 

[OivinffjeweUf die. 
These golden bracelets, and this wedding-ring. 
Wherewith my husband woo'd me yet a maid. 
And be thou king of Libya by my gift 

[Sxeunt to the covet 



ACT rv. 



SiUer Achates,! Cupm as AscANixn, Iarbas, and 

Ach. Did ever men see such a sudden storm. 
Or day so clear so suddenly o'ercastl 

lar. 1 think some fell enchantress dwelleth here, 
That can call them forth whenas § she please. 
And dive into black tempest's treasury, 
Whenas she means to mask the world with 
clouds. 

AnfM, In all my life I never knew the like ; 
It hail'd, it snow'd, it lighten'd, all at once. 

Ach. I think, it was the devil's revelling nighty 
There was such hurly-burly in the heavens : 
Doubtless Apollo's axle-tree is crack'd. 
Or aged Atlas' shoulder out of joint. 
The motion was so ovei>violent 



• affect] i. e. love.— Old ed. "eflTcct" 

t \fore] Old ed. " for." 

X Enter Achata, Ac] Scene, before tbe cave. 

f iBheiuu] 1. e. when.^Tbe line is corrupted. "Reftd," 
says J. M. (Oent. Magcuine for Jan., 1841X 

' One that can call them forth, &o.' " 
But the corrupUon seems to lie in the word " them,** 



lar. In all this coil,$ where have ye left the 

queen? 
Ate. Nay, where's my warlike father, can you 

tell? 
Anna. Behold, where both of them come forth 

the cave. 
Jar. Come forth the cave ! can heaven endure 
this sight! 
Iarbas, curse that unrevenging Jove, 
Whose flinty darts slept in Typhceus' || den. 
Whiles these adulterers surfeited with sin. 
Nature, why mad'st me not some poisonous 

beost^ 
That with the sharpness of my edgid sting 
I might have stak'd them both unto the earth, 
Whilst they were sporting in this darksome 
oave? 

* Oapyi) Tbe fbther of Anchises, and grandfittber of 
t fancy's] I. e. love's. [JSneas. 

X Sxeunt to the cave] So the old ed. ;— L e. They retire 
into tbe innermost i>art of the cave. 
S coil] L a stir, bustle, 
ii 2VpAa»«'l Old ed. ** Tiphous." 
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SiUer,J)romtkg cave, Mskab and Dnxx 
^n. The air is dear, and Bouthem winds are 
whist.* 
Come, Dido, let ns hasten to the town. 
Since gloomy ^Eolus doth cease to frown. 
Dido, Achates and ABcanins, well met. 
JSn, Fair Anna, how escap'd you from the 

shower? 
Anna, As others did, by running to the wood. 
JHdo» But where were you, larbas, all this 

while? 
/or. Not with ^Eneas in the ugly cave. 
Dido. I see, .£neas sticketh in your mind ; 
But I will soon put by that stumbling-block. 
And quell those hopes that thus employ your 
cares.t [Exemi, 

BnUr lASBABt totaer^tce, 
lot. Come, serrants, come; bring forth the 

sacrifice, 
That I may pacify that gloomy Jove, 
Whose empty altars have enlarged our ills. — 

[SenrantB bring in the aaaiftee, and then exewU. 
Eternal Jove, great master of the clouds. 
Father of gladness and all frolic thoughts. 
That with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven. 
When airy creatures war amongst themaelves ; 
Hear, hear, 0, hear larbas' plaining § prayers. 
Whose hideous echoes make the welkin howl. 
And all the woods Eliza || to resound 1 
The woman that thou will'd us entertain, 
Where, straying in our borders up and down. 
She craVd a hide of ground to build a town. 
With whom we did divide both laws and land. 
And all the fruits that plenty else sends forth. 
Scorning our loves and royal marriage-rites, 
Yields up her beauty to a stranger's bed ; 
Who, having wrought her shame, is straightway 

fled: 
Now, if thou be'st a pitying god of power, 
On whom ruth and compassion ever waits, 
Bedress theee wrongs^ and warn him to his ships, 
That now afflicts me with his flattering eyes. 

SwUr Anns A. 
Anna. How now, larbas ! at your prayers so 
hard? 



• wAtft] L e. rtOL 

t earee] Old od. "oares." 

t Aifer Jarboi, Ac.] Scene, an apartment in the dwell- 
Ing of larbas. 
I f plaining] 1. e. complaining. 

II Eliza] L e. Dido.— ^, probably, our poet wrote: but 
it should be "Elissa". "Noc me mominisse pigebit 
JZiMcR." Yizgil, ^n. iv. S85. 



lar. Ay, Anna: is there aught you would with 
me? 

Anna, Nay, no such weighty business of 
import 
But may be slabk'd until another time : 
Tet, if you would partake with me the cause 
Of this devotion that detaineth you, 
I would be thankful for such courtesy. 

lar. Anna, against tlus Trojan do I pray. 
Who seeks to rob me of thy sister^s love^ 
And dive into her heart by colour'd looks. 

AtmcL Alas, poor king, that labours so in vain 
For her that so delighteth in thy pain I 
Be rul'd by me, and seek some other love. 
Whose yielding heart may yield thee more relief 

lar. Mine eye is iSx*d where fancy* cannot 
start: 
0, leave me^ leave me to my silent thoughts^ 
That register the numbers of my ruth. 
And I will either move the thoughtless flint, 
Or drop out both mine eyes in driszling teara^ 
Before my sorroVs tide have any stint ! 

AmuL I will not leave larbas, whom I love. 
In this delight of dying pensiveness. 
Away with Dido I Anna be thy song ; 
Anna, that doth admire thee more than neaven. 

lar. I may nor will list to such loathsome 
change. 
That intercepts the course of my desira — 
Servants, come fetch these empty vessels here ; 
For I will fly from these alluring eyes. 
That do pursuamy peace where'er it goes. 

[ISdi.— Servants re-tnter, and cany <nU the 
vtteeUt *c. 

Anna. larbas, stay, loving larbss, stay t 
For I have honey to present thee with. 
Hard-hearted, wilt not deign to hear me speak t 
111 follow thee with outcries ne'ertheless. 
And strew thy walks with my dishevell'd hair. 

[Brit. 

Enter JBNBAB.t 
uEn. Carthage, my friendly host^ adieu I 
Since Destiny doth call me from thy ^ shore : 
Hermes this night, descending in a dream. 
Hath summon'd me to fruitful Italy ; 
Jove wills it so ; my mother wills it so : 
Let my Ph(Bniasa§ grant, and then I go. 

• /anejf] i. e. love, 

t EnUr ^neat} Scene, an apartment in Dido's palaoe. 

thy] Olded, "the." 

Phegnieaa] ** Hunc Pheeniua tenet Dido ". 



Expleri mentom nequit ardcscitque tn> 

endo 
PhtenieMu" yirgW, 2En L C70, 7IS. 
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Grant ahe or no, Mneaa must away ; 
Whose golden fortunes, ologg'd with courtly ease, 
Cannot ascend to Fame's immortal house, 
Or banquet in bright Honour^s bumish'd hall. 
Till he hath furrow'd Neptune's glassy fields, 
And cut a passage through his topless hills. — 
Achates, come forth 1 Sei^^tus, Uioneus, 
Cloanthus, hasto away 1 ^neas calls. 

Bnler Achates^ CLOAHTHnSk Seroebtus, and Iuosrvb. 

Ach. What wills our lord, or wherefore did he 
cain 

^tk The dream,* brave matesi, that did beset 
my bed. 
When sleep but newly had embraced the nighty 
Commands me leave these unrenowmkl f realms,^: 
Whereas $ nobility abhors to stay. 
And none but base JBneas will abide. 
' Aboard, aboard 1 since Fates do bid aboard. 
And slice the sea with sable-colour'd ships, 
On whom the nimble winds may all day wait. 
And follow them, as footmen, through the deep^ 
Tet Dido casts her eyes, like anchors, out. 
To stay my fleet from loosing forth the bay : 
** Come back, come back," I hear her cry a-fitr, 
"And let me link thy |i body to my lip^, 
That, tied together by the striving tongues^ 
We may, as one, sail into^ Italy." 

Ach. Banish that ticing dame from forth your 
mouth, 
-And follow your fore-seeing stars in all ; 
This is no life for men-at-arms to live, 
Where dalliance doth consume a soldiei^s 

strength. 
And wanton motions of alluring eyes 
EfTeminate our minds, inur'd to war. 

Hi. Why, let us btiild a city of our own. 
And not stand lingering here for amorous looksi 
Will Dido nuse old Priam forth his grave. 
And build the town again the Greeks did burnt 
No, no ; she cares not how we sink or swim, 
So she may have ^neas in her arms. 

Clo, To Italy, sweet friends, to Italy ! 
We will not stay a minute longer here. 

jEtl Trojans, aboard, and I will follow you. 

[Sxeuni cUl except ^Ekkas 



• dream] OldeA "dreomos.'* 
t tatrmowmM] i. e. unrenowned. See note I|, p. 11. 
X realmM] Olded. "beames,"— a mistake for "rcnuM" 
« realma: aee note f, p. 170. 
S Wherta»\ L e. Where. 
II thy] Olded. "my." 
IT ntoj i. e. unto. See note f, p. 15. 



I fiun would go, yet beauty caUs me back : 
To leave her so, and not once say fiurewell. 
Were to transgress against all laws of lovo. 
But, if I use such ceremonious thanks 
As parting friends accustom on the shore, 
Her silver arms will ooll* me round about, 
And tears of pearl cry, *'Stay, ^neas, stay !" 
Each word she says wUl then contain a crown. 
And every speech be ended with a kias : 
I may not dure this female drudgery : 
To sea, iEneasI find out Italy ! [SxU, 

Enter Duo \ and Axva. 
Dido, Anna, run unto the water-side 1 
They say .Eneas' men are going aboard ; 
It may be, he will steal away with them : 
Stay not to answer me ; run, Axma, ruii ! 

lEseU Akha. 

foolish Trojans, that would steal from hence. 
And not let Dido understand their drift I 

1 would have given Achates store of gold. 
And lUoneus gum and Libyan spice ; 

The common soldiers rich embroidered coats. 
And silver whistles to control the winds. 
Which Circe it sent Sichseus when he liv'd : 
Unworthy are they of a queen's reward. 
See, where they come : how might I do to chide 1 

Re-enter Anka, with ^neas, Achates, Cix>avthu% 
Ilioneus, BsBOEBTua, and Carthaginian Lords. 
Anna, 'Twaa time to run; Mnesji had been 
gone; 
The sails were hoising up, and he aboard. 
Dido, Is this thy love to mel 
^n. O princely Dido, give me leave to speak ! 
I went to take my fiurewell of Achates. 
Dido. How haps Achates bid me not &rewell ? 
Acha. Because I feared your grace would keep 

me here. 
Dido, To rid thee of that doubt, aboard again : 
I charge thee put to sea, and stay not here. 
Ach. Then let iEneas go aboard with us. 
Dido. Get you aboard; ^neas means to stay. 
^n. The sea is rough, the winds blow to the 

shore. 
Dido, &lse ^neas t now the sea is rough ; 
But, when you were aboard, 'twas calm enough : 
Thou and Achates meant to sail away. 
jBn. Hath not the Carthage queen mine only 
son? 
Thinks Dido I will go and leave him herel 



* cod} L e. embrace (pro]>erly, round the nock), 
t Bater JHdo, Ao.]' Another apartment in Dido'e 
I>alaoe. 
X dree] Old ed. " Circes" : see note *, p. 100. 
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Dido. .£xieas, pardon me ; for I forgot 
That young Ascanius lay with me this night; 
Love made me jealons : but, to make amendB, 
Wear the imperial crown of Libya, 

[Oiving him her erown and $eeptn. 
Sway thou the Punic sceptre in my stead, 
And punish me, ^neas, for this crime. 

jBn. This kiss shall be fear Dido's punishment. 

J)ido, 0, how a crown becomes ^Eneas' head 1 
Stay here, ^neaa, and command as king. 

jEn, How Tain am I to wear this diadem, 
And bear this golden sceptre in my hand ! 
A burgonet* of steel, and not a crown, 
A sword, and not a sceptre, fits .£neaa. 

Dido. O, keep them still, and let me gaze my 
fill I 
Now looks ^neas like immortal Jove : 
O, where is Ganymede, to hold his cup. 
And Mercury, to fly for what he calls 1 
Ten thousand Cupids hover in the air, 
And fan it in ^neas* lovely face ! 
0, that the clouds were here wherein thou 

fled*st,t 
That thou and I unseen might sport ourselves ! 
Heaven,^ envious of our joys, is waxen pale ; 
And when we whisper, then the stars fall down. 
To be partakers of our honey talk. 

jBn. O Dido, patroness of all our lives, 
When I leave thee, death be my punishment I 
Swell, raging seas ! frown, wayward Destinies ! 
Blow, winds! threaten, ye rocks and sandy 

shelves t 
This is the harbour that JBneas seeks : 
Let's see what tempests can annoy me now. 

Dido. Not all the world can take thee from 
mine arms, 
^neas may command as many Moors 
As in the sea are little water-drops : 
And now, to make experience of my love, — 
Fuir sister Anna, lead my lover forth. 
And, seated on my jonnet, let him ride, 
As Dido's husband, through the Punic streets; 
And will$ my guard, with Mauritanian darts 
To wait upon him as their sovereign lord. 

• bvrgonet] i. e. helmet 

t JUiTtt] Old ed. " floest"— An allusion, I suppose, to 
tho incident mentlened iu the fifth hook of the Jliad : 
when Venus, having carried off ^neas fh>m the lliry of 
Dlomede, was pursued and wounded by the latter, — 
'* She, shrieking, from her arms east down her son. 
And FhcBbus, in impenetrable clouds 
Him hiding, lest the spear of some bravo Greek 
Should pierce his bosom, caught him fkr away." 
Cowper's Translation, 
t Hiaven] Old ed. " Hcauons.' 
§ teiUj i. e. desire. 



Anna. What if the citizens repine thereat? 

Dido. Those that dislike what Dido gives in 
charge, 
Command my guard to slay for their offence. 
Shall vulgar peasants storm at what I do ? 
The ground is mine that gives them sustenance, 
The air wherein they breathe, the water, fire, 
All that they have, their lands, their goods, their 

lives; 
And I, the goddess of all these, command 
jEneas ride as Carthaginian king. 

Ach. ^neas, for his parentage, deserves 
As large a kingdom as is Libya. 

jSn. Ay, and, unless the Destinies be false, 
I shall be planted in as rich a laud. 

Dido. Speak of no other land; this land is 
thine; 
Dido is thine, henceforth I'll call thee lord. — 
Do as I bid thee, sister; lead the way ; 
And from a turret I'll behold my love. 

JSn. Then here in me shall flourish Priam's 
race; 
And thou and I, Achates, for revenge 
For Troy, for Priam, for his fifty sons. 
Our kinsmen's lives* and thousand guiltless 

souls. 
Will lead an host against the hateful Greeks, 
And fire proud Lacedsemon o'er their heads. 

[BxeurU all except Dino and Carthaginian Lords. 

Dido. Speaks not .£neas like a conqueror 1 
blessM tempests that did drive him in ! 

happy sand that made him run aground ! 
Henceforth you shall be our f Carthage gods. 
Ay, but it may be, he will leave my love. 
And seek a foreign land call'd Italy : 

0, that I had a charm to keep the winds 
Within the closure of a golden boll ; 
Or that the Tyrrhene sea were in mine arms, 
That he might suffer shipwreck on my breast. 
As oft as he attempts to hoist up sail ! 

1 must prevent him ; wishing will not serve. — 
Qo bid my nurse take young Ascanius, 

And bear him in the coimtry to her house ; 
iEneas will not go without his son ; 
Tet, lest he should, for I am full of fear, 
Bring me his oars, his tackling, and his sails. 

[Bxit First Lord. 
What if I sink his ships ? 0, he will frown ! 
Better he frown than I should die for grief. 
I cannot see him frown ; it may not be : 
Armies of foes resolv'd to win this town. 
Or impious traitors vow'd to have my life, 

• Kiw]01ded. "loiics." 

t ht cwr] Qy. " be 'mong our " t 
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Affright me not ; only Eneas' frown 

Ib that which terrifies poor Dido's heart : 

Not bloody spears, appearing in the air, 

Presage the downfiUl of my empery, 

Kor blazing comets threaten Dido's death ; 

It is Eneas' frown that ends my days. 

If he forsake me not, I never die ; 

For in his looks I see eternity. 

And hell make me immortal with a kiss. 

R0-«wter First Loixi, vUh Attendants carrying UuHAing, dtc 

First Lord, Your nurse is gone vdth young 
Ascanias ; 
And here's ^Eneas' tackling, oars, and sails. 

JHdo, Are these the sails that» in despite of me, 
Pack'd * with the winds to bear ^neas henoe ? 
I'll hang ye in the chamber where I lie ; 
Drive, if you can, my house to Italy : 
111 set the casement open, that the winds 
May enter in, and once again conspire 
Against the life of me, poor CSarthage queen : 
But, though ye f go, he stays in Carthage still ; 
And let rich Carthage fleet t upon the seas. 
So I may have iEueas in mine arms. 
Is this the wood that grew in Carthage plains, 
And would be toiling in the watery billows, 
To rob their mistress of her Trojan guest 1 
cursM tree, hadst thou but wit or sense. 
To measure how I prize Eneas' love, 
Thou wouldst have leapt from out the sailors' 

hands. 
And told me that .^neas meant to go I 
And yet I blame thee not ; thou art but wood. 
The water, which our poets term a nymph. 
Why did it suffer thee to touch her breast, 
And shrunk not back, knowing my love was 

there? 
The water is an element, no nymph. 
Why should I blame iEneas for his flight! 
Dido, blame not him, but break his oars ! 
These were the instruments that launch'd him 

forth. 
There's not so much as this base tackling too. 
But dares to heap up sorrow to my heart : 
Was it not you that hoisdd up these sails 1 
Why burst § you not, and they fell in the seas? 
For this will Dido tie ye full of knots. 
And shear ye all asunder with her bands : 



* Podt'd] L e. insidiously oon;ipircd. 
j y<] Oldcd. "'he." 
t fleet] I. e. float. 
§ bunt] i. o. broka 



Now serve to ch^tise shipbojs for their Adults ; 
Ye shall no more offend the Carthage queen. 
Now, let him hang my favours on his masts. 
And see if those will serve instead of sails ; 
For tackling, let him take the chains of gold 
Which I bestow'd upon his followers ; 
Instead of oars, let him use his hands, 
And swim to Italy. I'll keep these sure. — 
Come, bear them in. [Ejceunt. 

Enter Nnrse»* vUh Cuno a» Abcajixub. 

Nwrte. My Lord Ascanius, you must go with me. 

Oup, Whither must I go? I'll stay with my 
mother. 

Nune, No, thou shalt go with me unto my 
house. 
I have an orchard that hath store of plums. 
Brown almonds, services,*!* ripe figs, and dates. 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges ; 
A garden where are bee-hives full of honey, 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of fiowers ; 
And in the midst doth run a silver stream, 
Where thou shalt see the red-gill'd fishes leap, 
White swans, and many lovely water-fowls. 
Now speak, Asoanius, will you go or no ? 

Cup. Come, come, I'U go. How far hence is 
your house f 

Nunc But hereby, child ; we shall get thither 
straight. 

Oup, Nurse, I am weary ; will you carry me ? 

Nurte, Ay, so youll dwell with me, and call 
me mother. 

Oup. So youll love me, I care not if I da 

Nune, That I might live to see this boy a man 1 
How prettily he laughs 1 Gk),t you wag t 
Youll be a twigger when you come to age. — 
Say Dido what she will, I am not old ; 
I'll be no more a widow ; I am young ; 
ril have a husband, or else a lover. 

Cup. A husband, and no teeth ! 

Nwie. O, what mean I to have such foolish 
thoughts] 
Foolish is love, a toy. — sacred love t 
If there be any heaven in earth, 'tis love. 
Especially in women of your years. — 
Blush, blush for shame t why shouldstthou think 

of love ] 
A grave, and not a lover, fits thy age. — 



• BiUerNune, &c.] Scene, the coantry. 

t Kiinees] Seo the quotation from Miller in Todd's 
Johnton'i JHct. in ▼. Service^ example 19. 

X Go] "Read", says J. M. (Oent. Magazine for Jan. 
1841X 'Go,^."* 
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A graye ! why, I may live a hundred yean ; 
Fonnoore is but a gtrrs age : love is sweet — 
My veins are withered, and my sinews dry : 
Why do I think of love, now I should diet 



Oup. Come, nurse. 
' Nvne. Well, if he come a-wooing, he shall 

speed: 
0) how unwise was I to say him nay ! [Sxeu$U. 



ACT V. 



BiUer iEinBAa»* vitkapaper in Mi hand, draving the plat- 
form \oftheeUy: AoBATae^ Sebobtdb^ Gloaxtbitb^ 
and Iliohbus. 

uffk Triumph, my mates I our travels are at 
end: 
Here will .£neas build a statelier Troy 
Than that which grim Atrides overthrew. 
Carthage shall vaunt her petty walls no more ; 
For I will grace them with a fSfdrer frame. 
And clad^ her in a crystal livery. 
Wherein the day may evermore delight ; 
From golden India Qanges will I fetch. 
Whose wealthy streams may wait upon her towers, 
And triple-wise entrench her round about ; 
The sun from Egypt shall rich odours bring, 
Wherewith his burning beams (like labouring 

bees 
That load their thighs with Hybla's honey-8poils§) 
Shall here unburden their exhaled sweets, 
And plant our pleasant suburbs with their |] fumes. 

Ach, What length or breadth shall this brave 
town contain ¥ 

^n. Not past four thousand paces at the most 

TZi But what shall it be call'df Troy, as 
before? 

JEii. That have I not determin'd with myselt 

Olo, Let it be term'd ^nea, by your name. 

Serg. Rather Ascania, by your little son. 

JEii. Nay, I will have it calUd AnchisSBon, 
Of my old fiither^s name. 

BnUr HsBMiB wUh AsOAKiva 
Ber, .^Sneas, stay; Jove's herald bids thee 

stay. 
j^n. Whom do I see 1 Jove's winged messenger ! 
Welcome to Carthage' new-erected town. 

* Enter Muoi, &o.] Scene, an apartment in Dido's 
palace, 
t pla^orm] i. e. ground-plan. 
I dad] i. e. clothe. So Sir John Harington ; 
** Tet sure she doth, with damned Can and Dathan, 
But feed and dad a synagogue of Sathan." 

EpiffraTnt^'^B. I Sp. 88 [891 od. folio. 
I hoMjf-apoiU] Old od. * 'honeys ipoy to.- 
D e*<ir] Old ed. "her." 



Her. Why, cousin, stand you building cities 
here, 
And beautifying the empire of this queen. 
While Italy is clean out of thy mind t 
Too-too forgetful of thine own affairs. 
Why wilt thou so betray thy son*s good hap 1 
The king of gods sent me from highest heaven. 
To sound this angry message in thine ears : 
Vain man, what monarchy expect* st thou here ¥ 
Or with what thought sleep'st thou in Libya- 
shore? 
If that all gloiy hath forsaken thee, 
And thou despise the praise of such attempts. 
Yet think upon Asoanius* prophecy. 
And young lulus' more than thousand years, 
Whom I have brought from Ida, where he slept, 
And bore young Cupid unto Cyprus' isle. 
uEn. This was my mother that beguU'd the 
queen, 
And made me take my brother for my son : 
No marvel, Dido, though thou be in love, 
That daily dandiest Cupid in thy arms. — 
Welcome, sweet child: where hast thou been 
this long t 
Ate. Eating sweet comfits with Queen Dido's 
maid, 
Who ever since hath lull'd me in her arms. 

JSn. Sergestus, bear him hence unto our ships, 
Lest Dido, spying him, keep him for a pledge. 

[SxU BntaBSTUS with Asoanius. 
Mer. Spend'st thou thy time about this little 
boy. 
And giv'st not ear unto the charge I bring 1 
I tell thee, thou must straight to Italy, 
Or else abide the wrath of frowniog Jove. [BaciL 

./En. How should I put into the raging deep. 
Who have no sails nor tackling for my ships 1 
What, would the gods have me, Deucalion-like, 
Float up and down where'er the billows drive t 
Though she repaired my fleet and gave me ships. 
Yet hath she ta'en away my oars and masts, 
And left me neither sail nor stem * aboard. 



* «tenO i. e. ruddor. 
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&Utr Iabbas. 

Jar, How now, JSneaa ! Bad ! what mean 
these dumx>B ? 

JBfi, larbas, I am clean besides myself; 
Jove hath heap'd on me such a desperate charge, 
Which neither art nor reason may achieve^ 
Nor I dedse by what means to oontriye. 

lar. As how, I pray 1 may I entreat you tell f 

JSn. With speed he bids me sail to Italy, 
Whenas * I want both rigging for my fleet, 
And also furniture for these my men. 

Jar. If that be all, then cheer thy drooping 
looks, 
For I will furnish thee with such supplies. 
Let some of those thy followers go with me. 
And they shall have what thing soe'er thouneed'st. 

uBn, Thanks, good larbas, for thy friendly aid: 
Achates and the rest shall wait on thee^ 
Whilst I rest thankful for this courtesy. 

i&oewU all aeept Xkkab, 
Now will I hsste unto Lavinian shore. 
And raise a new foundation to old Troy. 
Witness the gods, and witness heaven and earth. 
How loath I am to leave these Libyan bounds, 
But that eternal Jupiter commands ! 

BnUr'Dn>o, 

Dido. I fear I saw .^Ineai^ little son 
Led by Achates t to the Trojan fleet 
If it be so, his &ther means to fly : — 
But here he is ; now. Dido, try thy wit — 

[JMide. 
MneoM, wherefore go thy men aboard f 
Why are thy ships new-rigg'd f or to what end, 
Lannch*d from the haven, lie they in the road? 
Pardon me, though I ask ; love makes me ask. 

jEn. 0, pardon me, if I resolve t thee why ! 
^neas will not feign with his dear lov& 
I must firom hence : this day, swift Mercury, 
When I was laying a platform for these waUs, 
Sent firom hjs father Jove, appear'd to me, 
And in his name rebuk'd me bitterly 
For lingering here, neglecting Italy. 

Dido. But yet ^Eneas will not leave his love. 

uEn, I am commanded by immortal Jove 
To leave this town and pass to Italy ; 
And therefore must of force. 

Dido. These words proceed not from iBneas* 
heart 



» Whentu] I. e. When. 

t AeJuUa] Qj. ** BergeaboB" 7 aoe p. 270, soa ooL 

t raotve] L e. satiafy, inform. 



jEn. Not from my heart for I can hardly go ; 
And yet i may not stay. Dido, feurewelL 

Dido. Farewell 1 is this the 'mends for Dido*s 
lovel 
Do Trojans use to quit * their lovers thus 1 
Fare well may Dido, so ^neas stay ; 
I die, if my ^neas say fiuwwelL 

JSn. Then let me go, and never say fSsffewell : 
Let me go ; farewell [none] : I must from hence. 

Dido. These words are poison to poor Dido's 
soul : 
O, speak like my JSneas, like my love I 
Why look*Bt thou toward the sea 1 the time hath 

been 
When Dido's beauty chun'dt thine eyes to her. 
Am I less fair than when thou saVst me first 1 
0, then, JBneas, 'tis for grief of thee 1 
Say thou wilt stay in Carthage with thy $ queen. 
And Dido's beauty will return again. 
.^Sneas, say, how canst thou take thy leave? 
Wilt thou kiss Dido? 0, thy lips have sworn 
To stay with Dido ! canst thou take her hand? 
Thy hand and mine have plighted mutual faith ; 
Therefore, unkind ^neas, must thou say, 
** Then let me go, and never say &rewell " ? 

jBtl queen of Carthage, wert thou ugly-black, 
ifineas could not choose but hold thee dear 1 
Yet must he not gainsay the gods' behest 

Dido. The gods I what gods be those that seek 
my death? 
Wherein have I ofifended Jupiter, 
That he should take uSneas from mine arms? 
0, no ! the gods weigh not what lovers do : 
It is JSneas calls .£neas hence ; 
And woful Dido, by these blubber'd cheeks. 
By this right hand, and by our spousal rites, 
Desires JBneas to remain with her; 
Si bene qvid ^ dete menU, fibU aui iihi quidqvMm 
Dulce mewn, mieerere domut labentis, et ittam, 
Oro, H qtm adkvbo || predhue locut, erne mentem. 

i£^ DenMmegvte^ tviiinGenderetequequertUe; 
Ilaliam non tponte aequor. 

Dido. Hast thou foigot how many neighbour 
kings 
Were up in arms, for making thee my love ? 
How Carthage did rebel, larbas storm. 
And all the world call'd ** me a seoond Helen, 



* quU] L 0. requite. 

t chain'd] Olded. "chaungcL* 

t thy] Olded. "my." 

% abefu quid, to,] Yiigil, JEn. ir. 817. 

li adhue] Olded. "adhna" 

H JktiM megtu, 4c.] Ibid. S6a 

••coZTd] Olded. "caUoe." 
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For being entangled by a stranger^B looks ? 
So thou wouldBt prove as true as Paris did, 
Would, as fiur Troy was, Carthage might be 

aack'd, 
And I be call'd a second Helena ! 
Had I a son by thee, the grief were lees^ 
That I might see ^neas in hia face : 
Now if thou go'st, what canst thou leave 

behind, 
But rather will augment than ease my woe f 
jSn, In vain, my love, thou spend'st thy faint- 
ing breath : 
If words might move me, I were overcome. 
Dido, And wilt thou not be mov'd with Dido's 
words? 
Thy mother was no goddess, peijur'd man. 
Nor Dardanus the author of thy stock ; 
But thou art sprung from Scythian Caucasus, 
And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck. — 
Ah, foolish Dido, to forbear this long ! * — 
Wast thou not wreck'd upon this Libyan shore, 
And earnest to Dido like a fisher swain 1 
Repair*d not I i^ ships^ made thee a king 
And all thy needy followers noblemen ) 

serpent^ that came oreeping from the shore. 
And I for pity harbour*d in my bosom,' 

Wilt thou now slay me with thy venom'd st'mg, 
And hiss at Dido fur preserving thee ? 
Go, go, and spare not ; seek out Italy : 

1 hope that that which love forbids mo do. 
The rocks and sea-gulfs will perform at large, 
And thou shalt perish in the billows' ways, 
To whom poor Dido doth bequeath revenge : 
Ay, traitor 1 and the waves shall cast thee up, 
Where thou and false Achates first set foot ; 
Which if it chance. Til give ye burial. 

And weep upon your lifeless carcasses. 

Though thou nor he will pity me a whit. 

Why stai'st thou in my faoel If thou wilt 

stay, 
Leap in mine arms ; mine arms are open wide ; 
If not, turn from me, and I'll turn from thee ; 
For though thou hast the heart to say farewell, 
I have not power to stay thee. [ExU Mvi&as, 

Is he gone 1 
Ay, but hell come again ; he cannot go; 
He loves me too-too well to serve me so : 
Tet he that in my sight would not relent. 
Will, being absent^ be obdurate still. 
By this, is he got to the water-side ; 
And, see, the sailors take him by the hand ; 

* thii long] Altered by one of the modem editora to 
" thiiB lono '*: but compare, " Where hast thou boon this 
tony?'* p. 270, sec. coL 



But he shrinks back; and now, remembering me. 
Returns amain : welcome, welcome, my love 1 
But Where's ^neast ah, he's gone, he's gone ! 

FnlerAsnxA. 

AwMk What means my sister, thus to rave and 
cryt 

Dido, Anna, my iEneas is aboard. 
And, leaving me, will sail to Italy ! 
Onoe didst thou go, and he came back again : 
Now bring him back, and thou shalt be a queen. 
And I will live a private life with him. 

Anna, Wicked iGneas ! 

Dido. Call him not wicked, sister : speak him 
fair, 
And look upon him with a mermaid's eye ; 
Tell him, I never vow'd at Aulis' gulf 
The desolation of his native Troy, 
Nor sent a thousand ships unto the walls, 
Nor ever violated faith to him ; 
Request him gently, Anna, to return : 
I crave but this, — ^he stay a tide or two. 
That I may learn to bear it patiently ; 
If he depart thus suddenly, I die. 
Run, Anna, run ; stay not to answer me. 

Anna. I go, fair sister : heavens grant good 
success ! [Exit 

AUcr Nurse. 

Niine, Dido, your little son Ascanius 
Is gone I he lay with me last night, 
And in the morning he was stoln from me : 
I think, some fairies have beguilM me. 

Dido. cursed hag and false dissembling 
wretch, 
That slay'st me with thy harsh and hellish tale ! 
Thou for some petty gift hast let him go. 
And I am thus deluded of my boy.— 
Away with her to prison presently, 

JBrUer Attendants. 
Trait'ress too keend * and cursed sorceress ! 

Nune. I know not what you mean by treason, I ; 
I am as true as any one of yours. 
Dido. Away with her ! suffer her not to speak. 
[Exit Nurse iri/A AttendantR. 
My sister comes : I like not her sad looks. 

Re-nUfT Akna. 
Anna. Before I came, iEneas was aboard. 
And, spying me, hois'd up the sails amain ; 

♦ keend] i. o., I suppose, Imned, known, manifest (the 
modem editors print "keen"). 
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But I cried out, " Mneas, fiilse Mneu^ etaj * i " 
Then gan he wag his hand, which, yet held up, 
Made me suppose he would have heard me speak; 
Then gan they drive into the ocean : 
Which when I yiew'd, I cried, ** Maeas, stay ! 
Dido, £eur Dido wills ^neas stay ! " 
Yet he, whose heartf s] of adamant or flint, 
My tears nor plaints could mollify a whit 
Then carelessly I rent my hair for grief : 
Which seen to all, though he beheld me not. 
They gan to move him to redress my ruth, 
And stay a while to hear what I could say ; 
But he, clapp'd under hatches, sail'd away. 

JHclo. Anna, Anna, I will follow him ! 

AfUML How can you go, when he hath all your 
fleet? 

Dido. I'll frame me wings of wax, like Icarus, 
And, o'er his ships, will soar unto the sun, 
That they may melt, and I £dl in his arms ; 
Or else Til make a prayer unto the waves, 
That I may swim to him, like Triton's niece. 
O Anna,t fetch Arion's t harp. 
That I may tice a dolphin to the shore, 
And ride upon his back unto my love ! 
Look, sister, look I lovely iBneas' ships I 
See, see, the billows heave 'em § up to heaven, 
And now down fall the keels into the deep 1 
O sister, sister, take away the rocks I 
They'll break his ships. Proteus, Neptune, 

Jove, 
Save, save iEneas, Dido's liefest [j love f 
Now is he come on shore, safe without hurt : 
But, see, Achates wills hint put to sea. 
And all the sailors merry-make for joy ; 
But he, remembering me, shrinks back again : 
See, where he comes! welcome, welcome, my 
love ! 

AfuuL Ah, sister, leave these idle fantasies ! 
Sweet sister, cease ; remember who you are. 

Did<h Dido I am, unless I be deoeiv'd : 
And must I rave thus for a runagate 7 
Must I make ships for him to sail away 1 
Nothing can bear me to him but a ship, 
And he hath all my % fleet— What shall I do. 
But die in fuiy of this oversight 1 
Ay, I must be the murderer of myself: 



« tlay] "Should bo omitted ", aays J. M. (OeiU. Mage^ 
cifM for Jan. 1841). 

t Anna\ Qy. **Anna, Anna"? oompare Dido'ii speech 
above. 

X ArioiCi] Olded. "Orlona." 

« '«nj Olded. "him." 

II litest] i. e. dearest 

H my\ Old ed. '« thy." 



No, but I am not; yet I will be straight — 

lAfidt. 
Anna, be glad ; now have I found a mean 

To rid me from these thoughts of lunacy : 
Not fiir fi'om hence 
There is a woman famousdd for arts. 
Daughter unto the nymphs Hesperides, 
Who will'd me sacrifice lus ticiog relics : 
Gk), Anna, bid my servants bring me fire. 

lExit Akka. 

JAUer Iabbas. 
lar. How long will Dido mourn a stranger's 
flight 
That hath dishonour'd her and Carthage both ] 
How long shall I with grief consume my days. 
And reap no guerdon for my truest love ? 

Enter Attendants witik toood and iorcha. 
Dido, larbas,* talk not of jEneas; let him go: 
Lay to thy hands, and help me make a fire. 
That shall consume all that tlus stranger left ; 
For I intend a private sacrifice. 
To cure my mind, that melts for unkind love. 
lar. But, afterwards, will Dido grant me love ? 
Dido, Ay, ay, larbas ; after this is done. 
None in the world shall have my love but thou. 

[ThtM mait afire. 
So, leave me now ; let none approach this place. 
[Bxmnt Iabbas and Attendauta. 
Now, Dido, with these relics bum thyself. 
And make .^neas fisimous through the world 
For perjuiy and slaughter of a queen. 
Here lie[8] the sword that in the darksome cave 
He drew, and swore by, to be true to me : 
Thou shalt bum first ; thy crime is worse than 

his. 
Here lie[s] the garment which I cloth'd him in 
When first he came on shore : perish thou too. 
These letters, lines, and perjui^d papers, all 
Shall bum to cinders in thii precious flame. 
And now, ye gods, that guide the starry frame. 
And order all things at your high dispose. 
Grant, though the traitors land in Italy, 
They may be still tormented with unrest ; 
And from mine ashes let a conqueror rise. 
That may revenge this treason to a queen 
By ploughing up lus countries with the sword ! 
Betwixt this land and that be never league ; 
LUora Utoribru \ eowtrturia^ fiuctihut unda$ 

* Iaiha*\ "I should omit *Iar^M»\ and read, 'Oh! 
talk not of Aueas ; tot him go ' ". J. M. {Otnt, Maffotine 
for Jan. 1841). 

f LUora litoribut, Ac] ViTgil, Mu Iv. 628. (The ap- 
proved readin^r is, " pugnent ipiigue ncpoteique " : sne 
Heyne and Wsgner ad locum.) 

T 
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Imprecor, arma armi$; pugnent ijmque nepda! 
Live, false ifineas i truest Dido dies ; 
SiCj ncJuvtU ire nA vmbraa* 

IThrom ken^inOo thejlaimet. 

lU-^iUtr Akma. 
Anna, 0, help, larbas i Dido in these flames 
Hath burnt herself ! ay me, unhappy me 1 

^e-mter Iarbas^ runmng. 
lar. CursM larbas, die to expiate 
The grief that tires upon t thine inward soul I — 
Dido, I come to thee. — ^Ay me, ^neas I 

[Staibi Ainue^, and du9, 

* Sic, riejuvat ire mb icm5ra<] Virgil, JBit, iv. (MO. 
^t tirt$ upon\ Bquivaleut here to— preys upon (a term 
infiJooniy). 



Arma, What can my tears or cries prendl* me 
now? 
Dido is dead t 

larbas slain, larbas my dear lore I 
sweet larbasy Anna's sole delight 1 
What fatal Destiny envies me thus. 
To see my sweet larbas slay himself 7 
But Anna now shall honour thee in death. 
And mix her blood with thine ; this shall I do. 
That gods and men may pity this my death. 
And rue our ends, senseless of life or breath : 
Now, sweet larbas, stay t I come to thee. 

[ Aote hen^, and dim. 

* pntaU] i. •. avaSL 
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TO THB RIGHT-WOBSHIPFTTL* SIR THOMAS WALSmGHAM, Ehight. 

Sir, we think not oanelres discharged of the dnty we owe to onr friend when we havie brought 
the breathleas body to the earth ; for, albeit the eye there taketh his erer-farewell of that beloyed object, 
yet the imprefluon of the man that hath been dear nnto va, living an after-life in our memory, there 
pntteth na in mind of fiother obieques dne unto the deceased ; and namely of the performance of what- 
soeyer we may jndge shall make to his living credit and to the effecting of his detenninations prevented 
by the stroke of death. By these meditations (as by an intellectual will) I suppose myself executor to 
the unhappily deceased author of this poem ; upon whom knowing that in his lifetime yoii bestowed 
many kind &vourB, entertaining the parts of reckoning and worth which you found in him with good 
countenance and liberal affection, I cannot but see so £ur into the will of him dead, that whatsoever issue 
of his brain should chance to come abroad, that the first breath it should take might be the gentle air of 
your liking ; for, since his self had been accustomed thereunto, it would prove more agreeable and 
thriving to his right children than any other foster countenance whatsoever. At this time seeing that 
this unfinished tragedy happens under my hands to be imprinted, of a double duty, the one to yourself, the 
other to the deceased, I present the same to your most &vouiable allowance^ offering my utmost self 
now and ever to be ready at your worship's disposing : 

BDWABD BLUNT. 



* TotJu Tightfeonkisfid, Ac] I give this Dedication as it stands in the two earliest itos. Some variation^ not 
worth noting; oocor in the later 4toa. 



HERO AND LEANDER. 



THE FIRST SESTIAD. 



The Argumeni of the First Sestiad,* 

Hero's description and her love's ; 
The &ue of Venus, where he moves 
His worthy love-euit^ and attains ; 
Whose hllss the wrath of Fates restrains 
For Cupid's grace to Mercury : 
Which tale the author doth imply. 

Oir Hellespont, guilty of true love's bloo4« 
In view and opposite two dties stood, 
Sea-borderer8,t disjoin'd by Neptune's might; 
r The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight$ 
I At Sestos Hero dwelt; Hero the fair/ 
Whom yoang Apollo oourted for her hair, 
And ofifer'd as a dower his buming throne^ 
Where she should sit| for men to gaze upon. 
> The outside of her garments were of lawn,§ 
The lining _pur5le silk, withjjlt stars drawn ; 
Her wide sleeves jgreetf. and border'd with a 

grove. 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 

* TheArfftmaUqftheFint8ediad,Ao.] The Arguments 
of all the Sestiads are by Chapman ; who^ when he con- 
tinued Hero and Leander, divided into the First and 
Second Sestiad that portion of the poem which was 
written by Marlowe. See Account qf Marlowe and hU 
writings. 

The present text of this poem is formetf ftx>m a colla- 
tion of seven editions (see p. 276X of which the earliest are 
by far the most correct. In noting the various readings 
At the foot of the page, I originally intended to specify 
the particular editions which exhibited them: but I 
found that such minuteness of referenoe (perhaps, alter 
all, wholly uninteresting to the reader) would occupy a 
much larger portion of the page than was desirable ; and 
I have therefore been content to give the varKt ketUmes 
without indicating their sources. 

t Sea^bordcnn] V. B. '* Beahordan." 

t hiffht] I e. called. 

t The outeide qf hergamuntt vere of lawn] The modem 
editors print ** was qf lawn". But see note f, 

p. 16«L 



To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 
Her kirtle jDluerwhereon was many a stain, 
Made with the blood of wretched lovers slain. 
Upon her head she ware * a myrtle wreath, 
From whence her veil reach'd to the jprouud' 

beneath : 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves,"^ 
Whose workmanship both man and beast de- 
ceives: 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she past, 
When 'twas the odour which her breath forth 

cast; 
And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 
And, beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble-stone, 
Which, lighten'd by her neck, like diamonds 

shone. 
She ware no gloves; for neither sun nor wind 
Would bum or porch her hands, but, to her * 

mind, 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon those hands, they were so white. 
Buskins of shells, alljiUver^d, usdd she. 
And branched with blushing coraf to the knee ; 
Where sparrows perch'd, of hollow pearl and 

gold. 
Such as the world would wonder to behold : 
Those with sweet water oft her handmaid fills, 
Which, as she went, would cherup through the 

biUs. 
, Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pin'd. 
And, looking in her face, was strooken blind. 
But this is true ; so like was one the other. 
As he imagined Hero was his mothe^ 



• ware] V. B. "wore.' 
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And oftentimes into ber bosom flew. 
About ber naked neck bis bare arms tbrew. 
And laid bis cbildisb bead upon ber breast* 
And, witb still panting rock,* tbere took bis 

rest. 
So lovely-fair was Hero, Venus' nun, 
Ai Nature wept, tblnking sbe was undone. 
Because sbe took more firom ber tban sbe leffc^ 
And of Bucb wondrous beauty ber bereft : 
Tberefore, in sign ber treasure sufifer'd wrack, 
Since Hero's time batb balf tbe world been 

black. 
>■ Amorous Leander, beautiful and young, 
(Wbose tragedy divine Mussbus sung,) 
Dwelt at Abydos ; since him dwelt tbere none 
For wbom succeeding times makef greater 

moan. 
His dangling :J: tresses, tbat were never abon^ 
Had tbey been cut, and unto Colcbos borne, 
Would bave allured tbe venturous youth 

Greece 
To basard more tban for tbe golden fleece. ■' 
Fair Cyntbia wish'd bis arms migbt be ber 

spbere ; 
Qrief makes ber pale, because sbe moves not 

tbere. 
His body was as straigbt as Circe's waod ; 
Jove migbt have sipt out nectar from bis band. 
Even as delicious meat is to tbe ta8t,$ 
So was his neck in touching, and surpost 
Tbe white of Pelope' shoulder : I could tell ye. 
How smooth bis breast was^ and bow white his 

belly; 
And whose immortal fingers did imprint 
That heavenly path with many a curious dint 
Tbat runs along bis back ; but my rude pen 
Can hardly blazon forth tbe loves of men. 
Much less of powerful gods : let it suffice 
Tbat my slack Muse sings )| of Leander^s eyes; 
Those ^ orient cheeks and lips, exceeding his 
Tbat leapt into tbe water for a kiss 
Of bis own shadow, and, despising many. 
Died ere he oould enjoy tbe love of any. 
Had wild Hippolytus Leander seen. 
Enamoured of his beauty bad he been : 
His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 
That in the vast uplandiab country dwelt ; 



of % '^liBter'd 



• root] V. R "rookt- 

t iiMiJbe] V. R ••may." 

I ffanpfinir] V. R. "dandUng.'* 

( Uu(\ i.e. taste.— for the aaka < 



r the rhyme.— V. R 



II tirigtl V. R *' must sing." 
if Thom\ V. R •• These.'* 



The barbarous Thradan soldier, mov'd with 

nought, 
Was mov'd with him, and for his fiivour sought. 
Some swore he was a maid in man's attire^ 
For in his looks were all tbat men deeire,-^ 
t{^ pleasant-smiling cheek, a speaking eye, 
A brow for love to bsnquet royally ; 
And such as knew be was a man, would say, 
" Leander, thou art made for amorous play : 
Why art thou not in love, and lov'd of all Y 
Though thou be fair, yet be not thine own 

tbralL- 
Tbe men of wealthy Sestos eveiy year, 
For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 
Rcee-cbeek'd Adonis, kept a solemn feast : 
Thither resorted many a wandering* guest 
To meet their loves : such as bad none at all, 
Came lovers home from this great festival ; 
For every street, like to a firmament, 

vdth breathing stars, who, where tbey 

went, 
Frighted the melancholy earth, which deem'd 
Eternal heaven to bum, for so it seem'd, \b^ 
As if another Phaeton bad got 
Tbe guidance of the sun^s rich chariot 
But, far above tbe loveliest, Hero shin'd. 
And stole away th' enchanted gazer's mind ; 
For like sea-nymphs' inveigling harmony, 
So was ber beauty to the standers by ; 
Nor that night-wandering, pale, and watery star 
(When yawning dragons drawf her thirling t car 
From Latmus' moimt up to the gloomy sky, 
Where, crown'd with blaziug light and majesty, 
Sbe proudly sits) more over-rules tbe flood 
Than sbe the hearts of those tbat near ber 

stood. 
Even as when gaudy nymphs pursue the chase. 
Wretched Izion's shaggy-footed race, 
Inoens'd witb savage heat, gallop amain 
From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain. 
So ran tbe people forth to gaze upon her, 
And all that view'd ber were enamour'd on her : 
And as in fury of a dreadful fight,§ 
Their fellows being slain or put to flight, 
Poor soldiers stand with fear of death dead- 

strooken, 
So at her presence all surpris'd and tooken. 



< wandirtfipl V. R " wandered. " 

t droiff] V.R "drew." 

% ikiHifig] i.e. tAHKin^,- tremulondy moring.— Tbe 
modem editora print " whirling " ; which does not suit 
the context. 

I And at infwy of a drtad^pid^ht] V. B. " And <u in a 
J%uru 0/ dnadfvU fight. ** 
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Await the sentenoe of her scornful eyes ; 
He whom she favo urs Uvea ; ^e other^es : 
There might you see one sigh ; another rage ; 
And some, their violent passions to assuage. 
Compile sharp satires ; but, alas, too late ! 
For faithful love will never turn to hate ; 
And many, seeing great princes were denied, 
Pin*d as they went, and thinking on her died. 
On this feaat-9aj, — curaM day and hour I — 
Went Hero thorough Seatos^ fnuu her tower 
To Venus' temple, where unhappily. 
As after chauc'd, they did each Qther.fipy. 
So fiiir a church as this had Venus none : 
The walls were of discoloured * jasper-stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carv'd ; and over-head 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread, 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus hung. 
And with the other wine from grapes ont-wrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos call'd it Venus' glass : 
There might you see the gods, in sundiy shapai^ 
Committing heady riots, incest, rapes ; 
For know, that underneath this radiant flour f 
Was Daniie's statue in a brassen tower ; 
Jove slily stealing from his sister's bed, 
To dally with Idalian Qanymed, 
And for his love Europa bellowing loud,!}: 
And tumbling with the Rainbow in a cloud ; 
Blood-quaffing Mars heaving the iron net 
Which limping Vulcan and his Cydops set ; 
Love kindling fire, to bum such towns as Troy ; 
Silvanus weeping for the lovely boy 
That now is tum'd into a cypress-tree. 
Under whose shade the wood-gods love to be. 
And in the midst a silver altar stood : 
There Hero, sacrificing turtles' blood, 
Vail'd to the ground, veiling her eyelids close ; § 
And modestly they open'd as she rose : 

* diKokyw'd] I e. variegated. 

t JUntr] L o. floor,— for the sake of the rhyme (spelt in 
several 4toB " flowre " and " flower "). Compare.— 
"And over thla was raSe'd with curious aleight 
A pymmid, a hnge and stately towre. 
Which towre an hundred cubits had in height 
By measure from the top unto the JUnore ; 
It seemd a worke of as greot ehatige and weight 
As Adrian made, to host his wealth and powre." 4c 
Blr J. Harington's Orlando FurUno, B. xnx, st 85. 
t Jind /or kit loM Stiropa UUowing loud] 1. e. And 
bellowing loud for his love, Europa. 

I VaiPd to tht gmund, veUw^ her e^didt clou] FoiTd, 
1. e. Lowered herself; stooped. — V. R. "Taa'd (and 
" Tayl'd") to the ground,** Aa— The modem editors print 
•* Kneel'd to the ffround," ^.—Compare Fletcher's Wife 
for a month, act ill. so. 8 ; 

•« His JoUity is down, vaSTd to the ffround, sir.** 
As to the occurrence of " YaU'd " and " veiling " in the 



Thence flew Love's arrow with the golden head ; 
And thus Leander was enamourM. 
Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gaz'd, 
Till with the fire, that from his countenance 

blaz'd. 
Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook : . 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous look. * 
It lies not in our power to love or hate, ^ 
For will in us is over-rul'd by fate. 
When two are stript long ere the course begin. 
We wish that one should lose, the other win ; 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows ; let it suffice. 
What we behold is censured ♦ by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight : 
Who ever loVd, that lov'd not at first sight ?t 

He kneel'd ; but unto her devoutly pray'd : 
CAiaste Hero to herself thus softly said, 
"Were I the saint he worshipsy I would hear 

him;" 
And, OS she spake those it words, came somewhat § 

near him. 
He started up ; she blush'd as one asham'd ; 
Wherewith Leander much more was inflam'd. 
He touch'd her hand; in touching it she trembled : 
Love deeply grounded,|I hardly is dissembled. 
These lovers parl'ed by the touch of hands : 
True love is mute, and oft amazM stands. 
Thus while dumb signs their yielding hearts 

entangled. 
The air with sparks of living fire was spangled ; 
And Night,1[ ^eep^rench'd in misty Acheron, 
Heav'd up her head, and half the world upon 
Breath'd darkness forth (dark night is Cupid's 

day): 
And now begins licander to display 
Love's holy fire, with words, with sighs, and 

tears; 
Which, like sweet music, entered Hero's ears ; 

same line,— compare (among many passages whieh might 
be' cited) ; 

" For Hell and Darkness jntoft their pUiky tents," fta 
Sec. PaH of Tamburlaine, p. 71, first coL 
"Bo/ai^d/air Hero in th' ozpugnM fort," to, 

P. 292, first ooL, of the present poem. 

* eeniuir'd] L e. Judged ot 

t Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not atjlrtt tight f] Shake- 
speare has honoured this line by quoting it in At you 
likeU: 

" Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might,^ 

Who ever lo^d. Oust Un^dnot atjlrtt tight / " Act lit so. 6. 

t thote] Y.B. ''these." 

t tamewhat] Y. R. "something." 

li grounded^] Y. R. "ground." 

% And Night, Ac] "A periphrasis of night" Marginal 
noU in itol69S. 
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And yet at every word she tum'd aside. 
And alw«yB cat him ofi^ as he replied. 
At last» like to a bold sharp sophister, 
With cheerful hope thus he accosted her. 
"Fair creature,* let me speak withont offenoe : 
I would my rude woids had the influence 
To lead thy thoughts as thy fair looks do mine I 
Then shouldst thou be his prisoner, who is thine. 
Be not unkind and fair; mis-shapen stuff 
Are of behaviour boisterous and rough. 
O, shun me not, but hear me ere you go ! 
God knows, I cannot force love as you do : 
My words shall be as spotless as my youth, 
Full of simplicity snd naked truth. 
/ This sacrifice^, whose sweet perfume descending 
From Venus' altar, to your footsteps bending^ 
Doth testify that you exceed her fiur, 
To whom you offer, and whose nun you are. 
Why should you worship her 1 /tier you surpass 
As much as sparkling diamond flaring glass. 
A diamond set in lead his worth retains ; 
A heavenly nymph, belov'd of human swains. 
Receives no blemish, but oftimes more grace; 
Which makes me hope, although I am but base, 
Base in respect of thee divine and pure. 
Dutiful service may thy love procure ; 
And I in duty will excel all other. 
As thou uk beauty dost exceed Love's mother. 
Nor heaven nor thou were made to gace upon : 
As heaven preserves all things, so save thou one. 
A stately-buUded ship, well-rigg'd and tall, 
The ocean maketh more m^jestical : 
Why Yow'st thou, then, to live in Sestos here^ 
Who on Love's seas more glorious wouldst 

appear? 
Like untun'd golden strings all women are, 
Which long time lie untoiich'd, will harshly jar. 
Vessels of brass, oft handled, brightly ^iue : 
What di£^rence betwixt f the richest mine 
And basest mould, but usel for both, not us'd. 
Are of like worth. Then treasure is abus'd, 
When misers keep it : being put to loan. 
In time it will return us two for onei 
Rich robes themselves and others do adorn ; 
Neither themselves nor others, if not worn. 
Who builds a palace, and nms up the gate. 
Shall see it ruinous and desolate : 



* Fair creature, tc.] This and the five next line^ as also 
a subsequent couplet in the present col., "And lin duty/* 
Ac, are borrowed, for the nonce, by Master Matthew in 
Jonson's Everjf Man in Us Humour^ act iv. sc. 1 (where 
they differ from the original text, Jonson having probably 
written them down memoriUry. 

t bavizt\ V. R. ''betweeue.* 



Ah, simple Hero, learn thyself to cherish ! 
Lone women, like to empky houses, perish. 
Less sins the poor rich man, that starves himself 
In heaping up a mass of drossy pel^ 
Than such as you : his golden earth remains^ 
Which, after his decease, some other gains ; 
But this fidr gem, sweet in the loss alone, 
When you fleet hence, can be bequeath'd to 

none; 
Or, if it could, down from th' enamell'd sky 
All heaven would oome to claim this legacy. 
And with intestine broils the world destroy. 
And quite confound Nature's sweet harmony. 
Well therefore by the gods decreed it ia^ 
We human creatures should enjoy that blias. 
One is no number ; maids are nothings then. 
Without the sweet sodety of men. 
Wilt thou live single still t one shalt thou be^ 
Though neversingling Hymen couple thee. 
Wild savages, that drink of running springs, 
Think water &r excels all earthly things ; 
But they, that daily taste neat* wine, despise it : 
Virginity, albeit some highly prise it, 
Compar'd with marriage^ had you tried them 

both. 
Differs as much as wine and water deth. 
Base bullion for the stamp's sake we allow : 
Even BO for men's impression f do we you ; 
By which alone, our reverend fathers say. 
Women receive perfection every way. 
This idol, which you term virginity, 
Is neither essence subject to the ey^ 
No, nor to any one exterior sense. 
Nor hath it any place of residence. 
Nor is't of earth or mould celestial, 
Or capable of any form at all. 
Of that which hath no being, do not boast : 
Things that are not at all, are never lost 
Men foolishly do call it virtuous : 
What virtue is it, that is bom with usi 
Much less can honour be ascrib'd theroto : 
Honour is purchas'd by the deeds we do ; 
Believe me. Hero, honour is not won. 
Until some honourable deed be done. 
Seek you, for chastity, immortal fame. 
And know that some have wronged Diana's 

namel 
Whose name is it, if she be false or not, 
So she be £Eur, but some vile tongues will blot f 
But you are fair, ay me I so wondrous fidr. 
So young, so gentle^ and so debonair. 



• neat] V. R " sweet." 

t impmsion] Y. R " imi^easions." 
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Ab Gkeeoe will think, if thus you live alono, 
Some one or other keeps you as his own. 
Then, Hero, hate me not» nor firom me fly, 
To follow swiftly-blasting infamy. 
Perhaps thy sacred priesthood makes thee loath : 
Tell me, to whom mad*st thou* that heedless 

oath?" 
'* To Venus," answered she ; and, as she spake, 
Forth from those two tnduoentt oistems brake 
A stream of liquid pearl, which down her face 
Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might 

trace 
To JoTe's high court He thus replied : /*' The 
1 rites ^— 

! In which love's beauteous empress most delights, 
I Are banquets, Doric music, midnight revel, 
I Plays, masks, and all that stem age counteth evil. 
Thee as a holy idiot doth she scorn ; 
For thou, in vowing chastity, hastt sworn 
To rob her name and honour, and thereby 
Committ'st a sin &r worse than perjuiy. 
Even sacrilege against her deity. 
Through regular and formal purity. 
To expiate Vhich sin, kiss and shake hands : 
Sueh sacrifice as this Venus demands."_J 
Thereat she smil'd, and did deny him so. 
As put § thereby, yet might he hope for mo ; f| 
Which makes him quickly reinforce his speech. 
And her in humble manner thus beseech : 
"Though neither gods nor men may thee 

deserve. 
Yet for her sake, whom you have vow'd to serve. 
Abandon fruitless cold virginity, 
The gentle queen of love's sole enemy. 
Then shall you moat resemble Venus' nun. 
When Venus' sweet rites are perform'd and done. 
Flint-breasted Pallas joys lu aingla h£&4. 
B^t Pallas and your mistress are at strife. 
Love,~Hero, then, and be not tyrannous ; 
But heal the heart that thou hast wounded thus ; 
Nor stain thy youthful years with avarice : 
Fair fools delight to be accounted nice.^ 
The richest com dies, if it be not reapt ; 
Beauty alone is lost, too warily kept." 
These arguments he us'd, and many more ; 
Wherewith she yielded, that was won before. 



* mocfff thou] y. R. "thou mad'st." 
t tralveetU} A foim of trarUlueenl, common in our early 
writers. 
X htut] V.R. "hath." 

I jnd] V. R " but"— Oim^re a line at p. 286, first ooL, 

" She» with a kind of grantincr, ptU him by it." 

II moi] i. e. more. Bee note \ p. 213. 
H nice] L e. ooy. 



Hero^sjooksjrieldedi but herj^ords mad e wa r ; 

Women are won when they begin to jar. 

Thus, having swallow'd Cupid's golden hook, 

The more she striv'd, the deeper was she strook : 

Tet, evilly feigning anger, strove she still, 

And would be thought to grant against her will. 

So having paus'd a while, at last she said, 

** Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a maidi _ 

Ay me I such words asTEieso should I a^or, 

And yet I like them for the orator." 

With that, Leander stoop'd to have embrac'd 

her, 
But from his spreading arms away she cast her, 
And thus bespake him : " Gentle youth, forbear 
To touch the sacred garments which I wear. 
Upon a rock, and underneath a hUl, 
Far firom the town, (where all is whist and still. 
Save that the sea, playing on* yellow sand. 
Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 
Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 
In silence of the night to visit us,) 
My turret stands ; and there, God knows, I play 
With Venus' swans and sparrows all the day. 
A dwarfish beldam bears f me company, 
That hops about the chamber where I lie. 
And spends the nighty that might be better 

spent. 
In vain discourse and apish merriment : — 
Come thither." As she spake this, her tongue 

tripp'd. 
For unawares, '* Come thither," firom her slipp'd ; 
And suddenly her former colour changed. 
And here and there her eyes through anger 

rang'd; 
And, like a planet moving several vrays 
At one self instant, die, poor soul, assays. 
Loving, not to love at all, and every part 
Strove to resist the motions of her heart : 
And hands so pure, so innocent, nay, such 
Aft might have mad6 Heaven stoop to have a 

touch, 
Did she uphold to Venus, and again 
Vow'd spotless chastity j but all in vain ; 
Cupid beats down her prayers with his wings ; 
Her vows about t the empty air he flings : 
All deep enrag'd, his sinewy bow he bent. 
And shot a shaft that burning from him went ; 
Wherewith she strooken,§ look'd so dolefully. 
As made Love sigh to see his tyranny ; 



* on] V. R. "upon.** 
t btars] V. R. "keepes." 
t about] Old eda. "aboue." 
§ sti-ooketi] V. R. "stroken.** 
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And, as she wopt> her toan to pearl he tum'd. 
And wound them on his arm, and for her 

moom'd. 
Then towards* the palace of the Destinies, 
Laden with languishment and grie^ he flies. 
And to those stem nymphs humbly made 

request, 
Both might enjoy each other, and be blest 
But with a ghastly dreadful countenance, 
Threatening a thousand deaths at eveiy glance, 
They answer'd Love, nor would vouchsafe so 

much 
As one poor word, their hate to him was such : 
Hearken a while, and I will tell you why. 

Heaven's wingM herald, Jove-bom Mercury, 
The self-same day that he asleep had laid 
Enchanted Argus, spied a countiy maid. 
Whose careless hair, instead of pearl t t'adom it, 
Qlister'd with dew, as one that seem'd to scorn 

it; 
Her breath as fragrant as the moming rose ; 
Her mind pure^ and her tongue untaught to 

glose: 
Yet proud she was (for lofty Pride that dwells 
In towerdd courts, is oft in shepherds' cells). 
And too-too well the &ir vermilion knew 
And silver tincture of her cheeks, that drew 
The love of every swain. On her this god 
Enamoured was, and with his snaky rod 
Did charm her nimble feet, and made her stay. 
The while upon At hillock down he lay, 
And sweetly on his pipe began to play. 
And with smooth speech her fimcy to assay. 
Till in his twining arms he lock'd her fast^ 
And then he woo'd with kisses ; and at last. 
As shepherds do, her on the ground he laid. 
And, tumbling in § the grass, he often strayed 
Beyond the boun ds of shame, in being bold 
To eye tEose parts which no eye shoul d behold ; 
And, like an insolent commanding lover. 
Boasting his parentage, would needs discover 
The way t ^ naw •RlYijnm- But she. 
Whose only do^r was her chastity. 
Having striven in vain, was now about to cry. 
And crave the help of shepherds that were nigh. 
Herewith he stayed his fury, and began 
To give her leave to rise : away she ran ; 
After went Mercury, who us'd such cunning. 
As she, to hear his tale, left off her running ; 



• toward*] V. R. "toward." 
t pearl'] V. R. "peorles." 
t a] V.R. "the." 
S in] V.R. "on.". 



(Maids are not won by bmtish force and might. 

But speeches fiill of pleasure* and delight ;) 

And, knowing Hermes courted her, was glad 

That she such loveliness and beauty had 

As could provoke his liking; yet was mute. 

And neither would deny nor grant his suit. 

Still vow*d he love : she, wanting no excuse 

To feed him with delays, as women use^ 

Or thirsting after immortality, 

(All women are ambitious naturally,) 

Impos'd upon her lover such a task, 

As he ought not perform, nor yet she ask ; 

A draught of flowing nectar she requested. 

Wherewith the king of gods and men is 

feasted. 
He, ready to accomplish what she wiU'd, 
Stole some from Hebe (Hebe Jove's cup fill'd). 
And gave it to his simple rustic love: 
Which being known, — as what is hid from 

Jovel — 
He inly storm'd, and wax'd more furious 
Than for the fire filch'd by Prometheus ; 
And thrusts him down from heaven. H% 

wandering here. 
In mournful terms, with sad and heavy cheer, 
Complain'd to Cupid : Cupid, for Ms sake. 
To be reveng'd on Jove did undertake ; 
And those on whom heaven, earth, and hell 

relies, 
I mean the adamantine Destinies, 
He wounds with love, and forced them equally 
To dote upon deceitfid Mercury. 
They offered him the deadly fatal knife 
That shears the slender threads of human life ; 
At hiBf fair-feather'd feet the engines laid. 
Which th' earth from ugly Chaos' den upweigh'd. 
These he regarded not ; but did entreat 
That Jove, usurper of his father's seat, 
Might presently be banish'd into hell. 
And ag^d Saturn in Olympus dwelL 
They granted what he crav'd ; and once again 
Saturn and Ops began their golden reign : 
Murder, rape, war, andt lust, and treachery. 
Were with Jove cloe'd in Stygian empery. 
But long this blessM time oontinu'd not : 
As soon as he his wishM purpose got. 
He, reckless of his promise, did despise 
The love of th' everlasting Destinies. 
They, seeing it, both Love and him abhorr'd. 
And Jupiter unto his place restor d : 



* pUamre] Y. R. "pleasures." 

t his] V.R. "this." 

X and] Omitted in aoyeral 4t08. 
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And, but that* Learning, in despite of Fate, 
Will mount aloft, and enter heaven-gate. 
And to the seat of Jove itself advance^ 
Hermes had slept in hell with Ignorance. 
Yet| as a punishment, they added this, 
That he and Poverty should always kiss ; 
And to this day is every scholar poor : 
GroflB gold from them runs headlong to the 

boor* 
Likewise the angry Sisters, thus deluded. 
To vengo themselves on Hermes^ have concluded 



That Midas' brood shall sit in Honour^s chair. 

To which the Moses' sons are only heir ; 

And fruitful wits, that inaspiring are. 

Shall discontent run into regions far; 

And few great lords in virtuous deeds shall joy 

Bat be surpris'd with every garish toy. 

And still enrich the lofty servile clown. 

Who with encroaching guile keeps learning 

down. 
Then muse not Cupid's suit no better sped, 
Seeing in their loves the Fates were injur^ 



THE SECOND SESTIAD, 



The Argument of the Second Setiiad, 

Hero of love takes deeper senses 
And doth her love more recompense : 
Their first night'e meeting:, where sweet kisses 
Are th' only crowns of both their blisae 
He swims t' Abydos, and returns : 
Cold Neptune with his beauty burns ; 
Whose suit he shuns, and doth aspire 
Hero's fair tower and his desire. 

Bt this, sad Hero, with love unacquainted, 
Viewing Leander*s &noe, fell down and fainted* 
He kiss'd her, ajid breath'd life into her lips ; 
Wherewith, as one displeas'd, away she trips ; 
Yet, as she went, full often look'd behind. 
And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way, and once she stay'd. 
And would have tum'd again, but was afraid. 
In offering parley, to be counted light : 
So on she goes, and, in her idle flight. 
Her painted fan of curled plumes let fidl. 
Thinking to train Leander therewithal 
He, being a novice, knew not what she meant, 
But sUy'd, and after her a letter sent ; 
Which joyful Hero answered in such sort, 
As he had hope to scale the beauteous fort 
Wherein the liberal Qraoee lock'df their wealth ; 
And therefore to her toww he got by stealth. 
Wide-open stood the door ; he need not climb ; 
And she herself, hMore the pointed time, 
Had spread the board, with roses strew'd the 

room. 
And oft look'd out, and mus'd he did not come. 
At last he came : 0, who can tell the greeting 
These greedy lovers had at their first meeting t 



• but that] V, R "that but." 
t iocfd] V.R.^lock." 



He ask'd; she gave; and nothing was denied ; 

Both to each other quickly were affied : 

Look how their hands, so were their hearts 

united, 
And what he did, she willingly requited. 
(Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and like * affections meet ; 
For from the earth to heaven is Cupid rais'd. 
Where fimcy is in equal balance pais'd.t) 
Yet she this rashness suddenly repented. 
And tum'd aside, and to herself lamented, 
As if her name and honour had been wrong'd 
By being possess'd of him for whom she long'd ; 
Ay, and she wish'd, albeit not from her heart, 
That he would leave her turret and depart 
The mirthful god of amorous pleasure smil'd 
To see how he this captive nymph beguird ; 
For hitherto he did but fan the fire. 
And kept it down, that it might mount the 

higher. 
Now waz'd she jealous lest his love abated, 
Fearing her own thoughts made her to be hated. 
Therefore unto him hastily she goes, 
And, like light Salmacia, her body throws 
Upon his bosom, where with yielding eyes 
She offers up herself a sacrifice 
To slake his anger, if he were displeas'd : 
0, what god would not therewith be appeas'd ? 
Like iEsop's cock, this jewel he enjoy'd. 
And as a brother with his sister toy'd. 
Supposing nothing else was to be done, 
Now he her &vour and goodwill had won. 
But know you not that creatures wanting sense. 
By nature have a mutual appetence, 

* Uke] Omitted in several 4tos. 
t pai$*d} L e. weighed. 
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And, wanting organs to advance a step, 
Mov'd by love's force, unto each other lep 1 • 
Much more in subjects having intellect 
I Some hidden influence breeds like effect 
^ Albeit Leander, rude in love and raw. 
Long dallying with Hero, nothing saw 
That might delight him more, yet he suspected 
Some amorous rites or other were neglected*^ 
Therefore unto his body hers he clung : 
She, fearing on the rushes f to be flung, 
Striv'd with redoubled strength; the more she 

striv'd. 
The more a gentle pleasing X heat revived, 
Which taught him all that elder lovers know ; 
And now the same gan so to scorch and glow. 
As in plain terms, yet cunningly, he crave Jit: $ 
Love always makes those eloquent that have it 
She, with a kind of granting, put him by it 
And ever, as he thought himself most nigh it, 
Like to the tree of Tantalus, she fled. 
And, seeming lavish, sav'd her maidenhead. 
Ne'er king more sought to keep his diadem. 
Than Hero this inestimable gem : 
Above our life we love a steadfast friend ; 
Yet when a token of great worth we send. 
We often kiss it often look thereon, 
And stay the messenger that would be gone ; 
No marvel, then, though Hero would not 3^eld 
So soon to part from that she dearly held : 
Jewels being || lost are found again ; this never; 
'Tis ^ lost but once, and once lost, lost for ever. 
Now had the Mom espied her lover's steeds ; 
Whereat she starts, puts on her purple weeds, 
And, red for anger that he stay'd so long; 
All headlong throws herself the clouds among. 
And now Leander, fearing to be miss'd. 
Embraced her suddenly, took leave, and kiss'd : 
Long was he taking leave, and loath to go, 
And kiss'd again, as lovers use ** to do. 
Sad Hero wining him by the hand, and wept, 
Saying, ** Let your vows and promises be kept * : 
Then standing at the door, she turn'd about 
As loath to see Leander going out. 



• Up] i. e. leap,— for the rhynoe^V. R. "leap." 

f rtuhes] With which, before carpets were fntroduoed, 
rooms used to be strewed. Our author was thinking 
here only of his own time. 

t pUaHng] V.R. "pleasant." 

§ he crave it] L e. he craved it— All the 4tos which I 
have seen read " he crau'd tt."— The modem editors print 
" he'd crave U." 

II being] V. R "been." 

If '3^] V.R. "Thia" 

•• KM] V. R. "vsde." 



And now the sun, that through th' horizon pe^>8. 
As pitying these lovers, downward * creeps ; 
So that in silence of the cloudy night 
Though it was morning, did he take his flight 
LBut what t the secret trusty night conceal'd, 
Leander^s amorous habit soon reveai'd : 
With Cupid's myrtle was his bonnet crown'd» 
About his arms the purple riband wound. 
Wherewith she wreath'd her largely-spreading 

hair; 
Nor could the youth abstain, but he must wear 
The sacred ring wherewith she was eodow'd, 
When first religious chastity she vow*d ; 
Which made his love through Sestos to be known, 
And thence unto Abydos sooner blown 
Than he could sail ;| for incorporeal X Fame, 
Whose weight counts in nothing but her name, 
Is swifter than the wind,§ whose tardy plumes 
Are reeking water and dull earthly fumes. 
Home when he came, he seem'd not to be 

there. 
But like ezildd air thrust from his sphere, 
Set in a foreign place ; and straight from thenoe, 
Alcides-like, by mighty violence, 
He would have chas'd away the swelling main, 
That him from her unjustly did detain. 
Like as the sun in a diameter 
Fires and inflames objects removM far. 
And heateth kindly, shining laterally ; 
So beauty sweetly quickens when 'tis jj nigh. 
But being separated and remov'd, 
Bums where it cherish'd, murders where it lov'd. 
Therefore even as an index to a book, 
So to his mind was young Leander's look. 
0, none but gods have power ^ their love to hide ! 
Affection by the oountenanoe is descried ; 
The light of hidden flre itself discovers, 
And love that is conceal'd betrays poor lover& 
His secret flame apparently was seen : 
Leander's father knew where he had been. 
And for the same mildly rebuk'd his son. 
Thinking to quench the sparkles new-begun* 
But love resisted once, grows passionate, 
And nothing more than counsel lovers hate ; 
For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controU'd, but breaks the reins, 



y/ 



• downward] V. R. " do wne wards."* 
f what] V.R. ''when." 
J ineorporeai] V. R. " IncorporalL" 
§ wind] V. R. "windos." 
II neettlp . . . Hie] V. R. "quickly . . . It's." 
ir 0, nme hvi gode have power] V. R. **Owme haue 
power but gods." 
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Spits forth the ringled hit, and with his hoves * 
-Checks the submisaiye ground; so he that loTes, 
The more he is restrain'd, the worse he Jhres : 
What is it now but mad Leander dares t 
" Hero, Hero ! '* thus he cried full oft; 
And then he got him to a rock aloft» 
Where haying spied her tower, long star'd he 

on\ 
And pray'd the narrow toiling Hellespont 
To part in twain, that he might come and go ; 
But still the rising billows answered, " No." 
With that> he stripp'd him to the ivory skin, 
And, crying^ " Lore, I come," leap'd lively in : 
Whereat the sapphire-Tisag^d god grew proud, 
And made his capering Triton sound aloud, 
Imagining that Qanymede, displeas'd. 
Had left the heavens ; therefore on him he Beii*d. 
Leander striv'd ; the waves about him wound. 
And pull*d him to the bottom, where the ground 
Was streVd.with pearl, and in low coral groves 
Sweet-singing mermaids sported with their loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwreck treasure; t 
For here the stately aiure palace stood. 
Where kingly Keptune and his train abode. 
The lusty god embraced him, call*d him ** love," 
And swore he never should return to Jove : 
But when he knew it was not Qanymed, 
For under water he was almost dead. 
He heav'd him up, aiid, looking on his face, 
Beat down the bold waves with his triple mace, 
Which mounted up, intending to have kiss'd him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they miss*d 

him. 
Leander, being up, began to swim, 
And, looking back, saw Neptune follow him : 
Whereat aghast, the poor soul gan to ciy, 
" 0, let me visit Hero ere I die I *' 
The god put Hello's bracelet on his arm, 
And swore the sea should never do him hann« 
He dapp'd his plump t cheeks, with his tresses 

And, smiling wantonly, his love bewray'd ; 
He watch'd his arms, and, as they open'd wide 
At every stroke, betwixt them would he slide, 
And steal a kiss, and then run out and dance, 
And, as he tum'd, cast many a lustful glance. 
And throw $ him gaudy toys to please his eye, 
And dive into the water, and there pry 

• kovet] L e. hoofs,— for the rhyme. 

t Miprrw* treeuare] V. R. '* shipwrackt trtoMart!* 

X clapp'd hii jiiump] V. R. '* ckpe hit pluxnpt " (and 

"pluOiptB**). 

I throw] Oldeda. "threw.'* 



Upon his breasfc, his thighs, and every limb, 
And up again, and dose beside him swim. 
And talk * of love. Leander made reply, 
** You are deceived ; I am no woman, L" 
Thereat smird Neptune, and then told a tale^ 
How that a shepherd, sitting in a vale, 
Play'd with a boy so lovely-&ir f and kind, 
As for his love both earth and heaven pin*d ; 
That of the cooling river durst not drink. 
Lest water-nymphs should pull him from the 

brink ; 
And when he sported in the fragrant lawns, 
Gk>at-footed Satyrs and up-staring X Fauns 
Would steal him thence. Ere half this $ tale 

was done, 
"Ay me," Leander cried, **th* enamour*d sun. 
That now should shine on Thetis' glassy bower, 
Decends upon my radiant || Hero's tower : 
0, that these tardy arms of mine were wings I ** 
And, as he spake, upon the waves he springs. 
Neptune was angry that he gave no ear. 
And in his heart revenging malice bare : 
He flung at him his maoe ; but^ as it went. 
He caird it in, for love made him repent : 
The mace, returning back, his own hand hit, 
As meaning to be veng*d for darting it 
When this fresh-bleeding wound Leander view'd. 
His colour went and came, as if he ru'd 
The grief which Neptune felt : in gentle breasts 
Relenting thoughts, remorse, and pity^ rests; 
And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds. 
But vicious, hare-brain*d, and illiterate hinds t 
The god, seeing him with pity to be mov'd. 
Thereon concluded that he was belov'd; 
(Love is too full of faith, too credulous, 
With folly and false hope deluding us ;) 
Wherefore, Leander's fancy to surprise, 
To the rich ocean for gifts he flies : 
'Tis wisdom to give much ; a gift prevails 
When deep-persuading oratory fails. 

By this, Leander, being near the land. 
Cast down iiis weary feet, and felt the sand. 
Breathless albeit he were, he rested not 
Till to the solitary tower he got; 
And knock'd, and call'd : at which celestial noise 
The longing heart of Hero much more joys, 
Than nymphs and shepherds when the timbrel 

rings, 
Or crooked dolphin when the sailor sings. 

• tott] V.R. "tftlkt" 

t 90 lovdr/air] V. R. *' to /aire,'* 

t %p-itarinff] V. R. "rj>-Btartiiig." 

I «*««] V.R. ••his." 

II radiant] V. R. •' raiant." . 

If rmorte, andpUjf} AU but aynonymes. 
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She iBtay'd not for her robe8,_but gtnughtjirQpe, 
And, drunk witii gladness, to the door she goes ; 
Where 8e€in~g a naked man, she screech'd foriear, 
(SuchjBJghts asj^hisjto tender joaidsjareruSi) 
And ran into the dark herself to hide 
(Rich jewels in the dark are soonest spied). 
Unto her was he led, or rather drawn. 
By those white limbs which sparkled through 

the lawn. 
The nearer that he came, the more she fled* 
And, seeking refuge, slipt into her bed ; 
Whereon Leander sitting, thus began, 
Through* numbing cold, all feeble, famt> and 

wan. 
/ " If not for love, yet, love, for pity-sake. 
Me in thy bed and maiden bosom take ; 
At least vouchsafe these arms some little room, 
Who, hoping to embrace thee, cheerly swoom : 
This head was beat with many a churlish billow. 
And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow." ' 
Herewith affrighted, Hero shrunk away, 
And in her lukewarm place Leander lay ; 
Whose lively heat, like fire from heaven fet,t 
Would animate gross clay, and higher set 
The drooping t thoughts of base-decliniDg souls, 
Than dreory-Mars-carousing nectar bowls. 
His hands he cast upon her like a snare : 
She, overcome with shame and sallow § fear. 
Like chaste Diana when ActsDon spied her. 
Being suddenly betray'd, div'd down to hide her ; 
And, as her silver body downward went, 
With both her hands she made the bed a tent, 
And in her own mind thought herself secure, 
O'ercast with dim and darksome coverture. 
And now she lets him whisper in her ear, 
Flatter, entreat, promise, protest, and swear : 
Yet ever, as Q he greedily assayed 
To touch those dainties,1F she the harpy play'd, 
And every limb did, as a soldier stout. 
Defend the fort, and keep the foeman** out; 
For though the rising ivory mount he scal'd. 
Which is with asure circling lines empal'd, 
Much like a globe, (a globe may I term this, 
By which Love sails to regions full of bliss,) 
Yet there with Sisyphus he toil'd in vain, 
Till gentle parley did the truce obtain. 



• Through] V. R. " Thongb." 

t fet] i. e. fetched. 

I drooping] V.R "dropping." 

I taUtnc] V. R. "shaUow." 

II e»«r, as] V. R *'euer after at,** 
^ daiiUUi] V. R. "dalntie." 

•♦ foeman] V. R. *'foemeii." 



Even as a bird, which in our hands we wring, 
Forth plungeth, and oft flutters with her wing,* 
She trembling Btrove : this strife of hers, like 

that 
Which made the world, another world begat 
Of unknown joy. Treason was in her thought^ 
And cunningly to yield herself she sought. 
Seeming not won, yet won she was at length : 
In such wan women use but half their strength. 
Leander now, like Theban Hercules^ 
Enter'd the orchard of th Hesperides ; 
Whose fruit none rightly can describe, but he 
That pulls or shakes it from the golden tree. 
Wherein Leander, on her quivering breast, 
Breathless spoke 8omething,t and sigh'd out the 

rest; 
Which so prevaird, as he4i with small ado, 
Enclos'd her in his arms, and kiss'd her too : 
And eveiy kiss to her was as a charm. 
And to Leander as a fresh alarm : 
So that the truce was broke, and she, alaa^ 
Poor silly nudden, at his mercy was 
Love is not full of pity, as men say. 
But deaf and cruel where he means to prey. 
And now she § wish'd this night were never 

done, 
And sigh*d to think upon th' approaching sun ; 
For much it grieVd her that the bright day-light 
Should know the pleasure of thiB|| blessM night, 
And them, like Mars and Enf cine, display ^ 
Both in each other's** arms chain'd as they lay.i^ 
Again, she knew not how to frame her look. 
Or speak to him, who t^^ in a moment took 
That which so long, so charily she kept ; 
And fain by stealth away she would have crept, 
And to some comer secretly have gone. 
Leaving Leander in the bed alona { 

But as her naked feet were whipping out^ JLJ^ V^^ 
He on the sudden ding'd her so about, ^^ ./ 



* Even at a Knf , wUdk In our kandt <m terinff. 
Forth pltmgeth^ and o/l Jluttert toUh her ^ng] '* The 
Editor has taken the liberty to alter the aitnation of thia 
couplet, which aa it originally stands after * But drnfaxd 
crud yihert he meant to Tprty * [the 22nd line of thia ooL^ la 
an awkward excreeoenoe. By the present traospositioa 
it becomea a lively and beautlAilly appropriate simile." 
Ed. 1821. The transposition is unquestionably rl^ht. 

t iomething] V. R. " jom< things." 

} he] Omitted in one 4to. 

I Ou] V.R. -we.'* 

II «Aul V.R."the." 

^ them . . . display] Old eds. **then . . 
•• other*t] V. R. "other." 
tt iayjOldeda. "laid." 
U «*o] V.R. "whom." 
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That, mermaid-like, unto the floor she slid ; 
One* half appeared, the other half waa hid. 
Thus near the bed she blushing stood upi*ight, 
And from her countenance behold ye might 
A kind of twilight break, which through the air,t 
As from an orient cloud, gUmpe'd X here and 

there ; 
And round about the chamber this fake mom 
Brought forth the day before the day was bom. 
So Hero's ruddy cheek Hero betray'd, 
And her all naked to his sight display'd : 



Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 
Than Dis,* on heaps of gold fixing his look. 
By this, Apollo's golden harp began 
To sound forth music to the ocean ; 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard, 
But he the bright Day-bearing car f prepar d. 
And ran before, as harbinger of light, 
And with his flaring beams mock'd ugly Night, 
Till she, overcome with anguish, shame, and 

rage, 
Daog'd down to hell her loathsome carriage, t 



THE THIRD SESTlAD. 



The Argument of the Third Settiad. 

Loander to the envious light 
Resignfl hiB night-sports with tho night, 
And swims the Hellespont again. 
Thesme, the deity sorerolgn 
Of customs and religious rit^ 
Appears, reproving i his delights, 
Since nuptial honours he neglected ; 
Which straight he vows shall be efioctcd. 
Fair Hero, left doviiiginate. 
Weighs, and with fury walls her state : 
But with her love and woman's U wit 
She argues and approveth it. 

|New light gives new directions, fortunes new, 
To fashion oar endeavours that ensue. 
More harsh, at least more hard, more grave and 

high 
Our subject runs, and our stem Muse must fly. \ 
Love's edge is taken off, and that light flame. 
Those thoughts, joys, longings, that before became 
High unezperienc'd blood, and maids* 1 sharp 

plighte. 
Must now grow staid, and censure ** the delights, 



• On«] V.R. "And." 

t air] Old eds. "hear^" and "haire."— "The old 
copies Tvad *kair,' which was certainly not intended 
here, though it is a picturesque image." Sd. 1821. If 
that reading had been intended, Marlowe would have 
written *'her (not the) hair." Compare a passage at p. 291, 
sec. col.; 

"she look'd out, 
And ail the air the purpled round about," &c. 
t glimpe'd] Old eds. "glympse" ("glymse"* and 
"glimse"). 

I reproving] Old eds. "improuing" (Compare, at p. 
201, first ooL ; 

" Thus she appear'd, and sharply did reprove 
Leander's blnntness in his violent love," &o.) 
|] voman'e] V. R. " womejis." 
IT maid/] V. R. "made" and "make.'* 
** tenwre] i. e. pass Judgment on. 



That, being enjoy'd, ask judgment; now we 

praise, 
As having parted : evenings crown the days. 
And now, ye wanton Loves, and young 

Desires, 
Pied Vanity, the mint of strange attires. 
Ye lisping Flatteries, and obsequious Glances, 
Relentful Musics, and attractive Dances, 
And you detested Charms constraining love 1 
Shun love's stoln sports by that these lovers 

prove. 
By this, the sovereign of heaven's golden fires, 
And young Leander, lord of his desires, 
Together from their lovers' arms arose : 
Leander into Hellespontus throws 
His Hero-handled body, whose delight 
Made him disdain each other epith ite. 
And as amidst th' enamoured waveb ne swima, 
The god of gold of § purpose gilt his Umbs, 
That, this word gilt including double sense, 
The double guilt of his incontinence 
Might be expressed, that had no stay t' employ 
The treasure which the love-god let him joy 
In his dear Hero, with such sacred thrift 
As had beseem'd so sanctifiedH a gift; 
But, like a greedy, vulgar prodigal. 
Would on the stock dispend, and rudely fall. 



• Dm] i. e. Pluto, — whom even the Greeks themselves 
OGcasionaUy confounded with Flutus, the god of riches. 

t the bright Day-bearing car] Old eds. '*<A« day briyM- 
bearing car.** 

X Dang'd down to heU her loatheome carriage] V. R. 
" Hurld down,** Ac.— 2to 1598 ends here, vrith the words 
"IksutU fumnulla." The continuation of the poem is 
wholly by Chapman : see noto *, p. 279. 

{ of] Le. on.— V.R "a." 

11 $0 ianeti/Ud] Y. & " to sauctifio." 
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Before his time, to that unbleasM blessing 
Which, for luat*8 plague, doth perish with poe- 

■essing: 
Joy graven in sense, like snow in water, wasts ; * 
Without preserve of virtue, nothing lasts. 
What man is he, thatf with a wealthy eye 
Enjoys a beauty richer than the sky. 
Through whose white skin, softer than soundest ^ 

sleep, 
With damask eyes the ruby blood doth peep, 
And runs in branches through her azure veins, 
Whose mixture and first fire his love attains ; 
Whose both hands limit both love's deities, 
And sweeten human thoughts like Paradise ; 
Whose disposition silken is and kind, 
Directed with an earth-exempted mind; — 
Who thinks not heaven with such a love is givenl 
And who, like earth, would spend that dower $ 

of heaven, 
With rank desire to joy it all at first? 
What simply kills our hunger, quencheth thirst, 
Clothes but our nakedness, and makes us live. 
Praise doth not any uf her favours give : 
But what doth plentifully minister 
Beauteous apparel and delicious cheer. 
So order'd that it still excites desire. 
And still gives pleasure freeness to aspire. 
The palm of Bounty ever moist preserving; 
To Love's sweet life this is the oourtly carving. 
Thus Time and all-states-ordering Ceremony 
Had banish'd all offence : Time's golden thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth 
In sacred harmony, and every birth 
Of men and actions |] makes legitimate ; 
Being us'd aright, the use of time is fate. 

Yet did the gentle flood transfer once more 
This prize of love home to his father's shore ; 
Where he unlades himself of that false wealth 
That makes few rich, — ^treasures composed by 

stealth; 
And to his sister, kind Hermione, 
(Who on the shore kneel'd, praying to the sea 
For his return,) he all love's goods H did show. 
In Hero seis'd for him, in him for Hero. 

His most kind sister all his secrets knew. 
And to her, singing, like a shower, he flew, 



• vaj<«] L e. wastes— for the rhyme.— V. R ••wastes." 

t that2 V.R. "who." 

t than $oundf8t] V. R. "than the «oun<&je." 

{ dover] V. R "ijower." 

H Of men and octinnM] The editor of 1826 printed " 0/ 
ram audacious ; " which is the reading in England^t Par- 
namuj 1600, p. 286. 

^ goods] V.R. "good." 



Sprinkling the earth, that to their tombs took in 
Streams dead f^r love, to leave his ivory skin. 
Which yet a snowy foam did leave above. 
As soul to the dead water that did love ; 
And from thence did the first white roses spring 
(For love is sweet ai^d fidr in every thing). 
And all the sweeten'd shore, as he did go, 
Was crown'd with odorous roses, white as snow. 
Love-blest Lcander was ^th love so fill'd. 
That love to all that 1)oucVd him he instill'd ; 
And as the colours* of all things we see, 
To our sight's powers communicated be, 
So to all objects that in Compaq came 
Of any sense he had, his senses' ^me 
Flow'd from his parts with force sb virtual. 
It fir'd with sense things meref insensual. 

Now, with warm baths and odours comforted. 
When he lay down, he kindly kiss'd his bed. 
As consecrating it to Hero's right. 
And vow'd thereafter, that whatever sight 
Put him in mind of Hero or her bliss. 
Should be hert altar to prefer a kiss. 

Then laid he forth his late-enrichM arms. 
In whose white cuxsle Love writ all his charms. 
And made his characters sweet Hero's limbs. 
When on his breast's warm sea she sideling 

swims; 
And as those arms, held up in circle, met, 
He said, " See, sister. Hero's carquenet ! $ 
Which shell had rather wear about her neck. 
Than all the jewels that do^ Juno deck." 
Ifiutf as he** shook with passionate desire 
To put in flame his other secret fire, 
A music so divine did pierce his ear. 
As never yet his ravish'd sense did hear; 
When suddenly a light of twenty hues 
Brake through the roo^ and, like the ndnbow, 

views 
Amaz'd Leander : in whose beams came down 
The goddess Ceremony, with a crown 
Of all the stars ; and Hcayen with her descended: 
Her flaming hair to her bright feet extended. 
By which hung all the bench of deities ; 
And in a chain, compact of ears and eyes. 
She led Reli gio n : all her body was 
Clear and transparent as the purest glass, J 



• ecioun] V. R. " colour." 

t mert] i. e. whole,— wholly. 

: her] V.R. "the." 

f carqitenet] Or eareanel, i.e. necklaoe. 

II afte] V.R. "we." 

t do] V.R "doth.'* 

** he}W.n. "sho." 
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For she was all* presented to the Bense : 

Devotio n, Order, State, a nd Kevergjicey 

Her shadows were ; Society, Memory ; 

All which her sight made liveylieFabsence die. 

A rich disparent pentade she wears. 

Drawn full of circles and strange characters. 

Her face was changeable to every eye; 

One way look'd ill, another graciously; 

Which while men view'd, they cheerful were and 

holy, 
But looking off, vicious and melancholy. 
The snaky paths to each observed law 
Did Policy in her broad bosom draw. 
One hand a mathematic crystal sways, 
Which, gathering in one line a thousand rays 
From her bright eyes, Confusion bums to death. 
And all estates of men distinguisheth : f 
By it Morality and Comeliness 
Themselves In all their sightly figures dress. 
Her other hand a laurel rod appUes, 
To beat back Barbarism and Avarice, 
That followed, eating earth and excrement 
And human limbs; and would make proud 

ascent 
To seats of gods, were Ceremony slain. 
The Hours and Qraces bore her glorious train ; 
And all the sweets of our society 
Were spher'd and treasur'd in her bounteous 

eye. 
Thus she appear'd, and sharply did reprove 
Leander's bluntness in his violent love ; 
Told him how poor was substance without rites, 
Like bills unsigned ; desires without delights ; 
Like meats unseason'd; like rank corn that 

grows 
On cottages, that none or reaps or sows ; 
Not being with civil forms confirmed and 

bounded, 
For human dignities and comforts founded ; 
But loose and secret all their glories hide ; 
Fear fills tho chamber. Darkness decks the bride. 

Sho vanished, leaving pierc'd Loander's heart 
With sense of his unceremonious part, 
In which, with plain neglect of nuptial rites, 
He close and flatly fell to his delights : 
And instantly he vow'd to celebrate 
All rites pertaining to his married state. 
So up ho gets, and to his father goes, 
To whose glad ears he doth his vows disclose. 
The nuptials are resolv'd with utmost power ; 
And he at night would swim to Hero's tower, 



• the iBos all] V. R. "as tlu was.** 

t ditt'mgw8h€th\ V. R. " exUnguiBhoth-* 



From whence he meant to Sestos' forked* bay 
To bring her covertly, where ships must stay, 
Sent by hiaf father, throughly rigg'd and 

mann'd, 
To wafb her safely to Abydos* strand. 
There leave we him ; and with fresh wing piuvue 
Astonished Hero, whose most wished view 
I thus long have forborne, because I left her 
So out of countenance, and her spirits bereft her : 
To look of ^ one abash'd is impudence, 
When of slight faults he hath too deep a sense. 
Her blushing het § her chamber : she look'd out. 
And all the air she purpled round about ; 
And after it a foul black day bofell. 
Which ever since a red mom doth foretell. 
And still renews our woes for Hero's woe ; 
And foul it prov'd, because it figured so 
The next night's horror ; which prepare to hcai* ; 
I fail, if it profane your daintiest ear. 

Then, ho, || most strangely-intellectual fire. 
That, proper to my soul, hsst power t' inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy unspherM flame viait'st the springs 
Of spirits immortal 1 Now (as swift as Time 
Doth follow Motion) find th' eternal clime 
Of his II free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 
And drunk to me half this Mussoan story. 
Inscribing it to deathless memory : 
Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep, 
That neither B draught be consecrate to sleep ; 
Tell it how much his late desires I tender 
(If yet it know not), and to light** surrender 
My soul's dark offspring, willing it should die 
To loves, to passions, and society. 

Sweet Hero, left upon her bed alone. 
Her maidenhead, her vows, Leander gone. 
And nothing with her but a violent crew 
Of new-come thoughts, that yet she never knew. 
Even to herself a stranger, was much like 
Th* Iberian city ft that War's hand did strike 



♦/orib«i]V.Il. "forged." 

t Am] Oldeds. *'hor.- 
t 0/] 1. 0. on.— V. B. "on." 

i het] 1. e. heated. 

11 ho] Spelt in the old cds. (as the word was often spelt 
formerly) " how." Tho modeni editors print " now." 

% hU] i. o. Marlowe's. 

** U know not .... to ligJit] V. R. " I know not ... . 
to dellRht.** 

tt Th' Iberian eitif] "Cadiz. The expedition against it 
sailed June 1, 1596 ; and was iiuder the joint command of 
Essex, and Lord Howard, the Iligh Admiral of England ; 
assisted by the coimcils and presence of Lord Thomas 
Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir P. Voi-o. Sir Geoige 
Garew, and Sir Conyers Clifford." Ed. 182L 
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By English force in princely Essex' guide,* 
Wheni* Peace assur'd her towers had fortified, 
And golden-finger*d India had bestow'd 
Such wealth on her, that strength and empire 

floVd 
Into her turrets, and her virgin waist 
The wealthy girdle of the sea embrac*d ; :;: 
Till our Leander, that made Mars his Cupid, 
For soft love-suits, with iron thunders chid ; 
Swum to her town,$ dissolved her vii^ li zone ; 
Led in his power, and made Confusion 
Run through her streets amaz'd, that she 

suppos'd 
She had not been in her own walls enclos'd, 
But rapt by wonder to some foreign state. 
Seeing all her issue so disconsolate. 
And all her peaceful mansions possess'd 
With war's just spoil, and many a foreign guest 
From every comer driving an enjoyer, 
Supplying it with power of a destroyer. 
So far^d fair Hero in th* expugned fort 
Of her chaste bosom ; and of every sort 
Strange thoughts possessed her, ransacking her 

breast 
For tbat that IT was not there, her wonted rest. 
She was a mother straight, and bore with pain 
Thoughts that spake straight, and wish'd their 

mother slain ; 
She hates their lives, and they their own and 

hers: 
Such strife still grows where sin the race prefers : 
Love is a golden bubble, full of dreams, 
That waking breaks, and fills us with extremes. 
She mus'd how she could look upon her sire, 
And not shew that without, that was intire;** 
For as a glass is an inanimate eye. 
And outward forms cmbraceth inwardly, 
So is the eye an animate glass, that shews 
In-forms without us ; and as Pbcebus throws 
His beams abroad, though he in clouds be clos'd, 
Still glancing by them till he find oppos'd 
A loose and rorid vapour that is fit 
T* event his searching beams, and useth it 
To form a tender twenty-colour'd eye. 
Cast in a circle round about the sky ; 
So when our fiery soul, our body's star, 
(That ever is in motion circular,) 



• guide] "i. e. guidance." Ed. 1821. 

t When] V, R "Whence." 

t embrac'd] V. R. 'Mmblaate." 

9 tovm] Oldedfl. "townee," 

II virffin] V. R. "virgins." 

IT that]V.Ji. "which." 

•• intire] "i. e. within." Ed. 1821. 



Co. .ceives a form, in seeking to display it 
Through all our cloudy parts, it doth convey it 
Forth * at the eye, as the most pregnant place, 
And that reflects it round about the face. 
And this event, uncourtly Hero thought. 
Her inward guUt would in her looks have wrought; 
For yet the world's stale cunning she resisted. 
To bear foul thoughts, yet foi^ge what looks she 
And held it for a very silly sleight, [listed. 

To make a perfect metal counterfeit, 
Glad to disclaim herself, proud of an art 
That makes the face a pandar to the heart 
Those be tfaef painted moons, whose lights profane 
Beauty's true heaven, at full still in their wane ; 
Those be the lapwing-faces that still ciy, 
** Here 'tis ! " when that they vow is nothing nigh : 
Base fools ! when every moorish fool t can teach 
That which men think the height of human reach. 
But custom, that the $ apoplexy is 
Of bed-rid nature and lives led amiss. 
And takes away all feeling of offence, 
Yet braz'd not Hero's brow with impudence ; 
And this she thought most hard to bring to pasa^ 
To seem in countenance other than she was, 
As if she had two souls, one for the face. 
One for the heart, and that they shifted place 
As either list to utter or conceal 
What they conceiv'd, or as one soul did deal 
With both affairs at once, keeps and ejects 
Both at an instant contrary effects; |i 
Retention and ejection in her powers 
Being acts alike ; for this' one vice of ours. 
That forms the thought, and sways the counte- 
nance. 
Rules both our motion and our utterance. 
These and more grave conceits toil'd Hero's 
spirits ; 
For, though the light of her discoundve wits 
Perhaps might find some little hole to pass 
Through all these worldly cinctures, yet, alas ! 
There was a heavenly flame encompass'd her, — 
Her goddess, in whose fane she did prefer 
Her virgin vows, from whose impulsive sight 
She knew the black shield of the darkest night 
Could not defend her, nor wit's subtlest art : 
This was the point pierc'd Hero to the heart ; 



• Forth] \.R. **For." 

f <A«] V.R. "his." 

t moorinh fool] i. e. silly bird of the moor,— such as 
the lapwing before alluded to.— (Since Cliapman, like 
our other early poets, affects the repetition of words, we 
are forbidden to conjecture that here he wrote " mooriA 
fowl.") 

{ the] Omitted in one 4to. 
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Who, heaTy to the death, with a deep sigh, 
And hand that languished, took a robe was nigh, 
Exceeding large, and of black cypres * made, 
In which she sate, hid f from the day in shade, 
Even over head and face, down to her t feet ; 
Her left hand made it at her bosom meet. 
Her right hand lean'd on her heart-bowing knee. 
Wrapped in unshapeful folds, 'twas § death to see ; 
Her knee stay'd that, and that her falling face ; 
Each limb helped other to put on disgrace : 
No form was seen, where form held all her sight; 
But, like an embryon that saw never light, 
Or like a scorched statue made a coal 
With three-wing'd lightning, or a wretched soul 
Muffled with endless darkness, she did sit : 
The night had never such a heavy spirit. 
^'et might a penetrating || eye well see 
^Bow fast her clear tears melted on her knee 
Through her black veil, and tum'd as black as it, 
Mourning to be her tears. Then wrought her wit 
With her broke vow, her goddess' wrath, her 

fame, — 
All tools that enginous despair could frame : 
Which mado her strew the floor with her torn 

hair, 
And spread her mantle piece-meal in the a ir. J 
Like* Jove's son's club, strong passion struck her 

down, 
And with a piteous shriek enforced her swoim : ^ 
Her shriek made with another shriek ascend 
The frighted matron that on her did tend ; 
And as with her own cry her ** sense was slain, 
So with the other it was call'd again. 
She rose, and to her bed made forced way. 
And laid her down even where Leander lay ; 
And all this while the red sea of her blood 
Ebb*d with Leander : but now tum'd the flood, 
And all her fleet of spirits came swelling in, 
With child of sail,tt and did hot fight begin 
With those severe conceits she too much mark'd : 
And here Leander s beauties were embark'd. 
He camo in swimming, painted all with joys, 
Such as might sweeten hell : his thought destroys 



* eppre$] i. a. a flue kind of gauze, nearly the same as 
orape. (The word is variously spelt) 

t AW] V. a "had." 

: A<r] V. R. "the." 

§ *tvKu] V. R. •* was." 

H a penetrating] So the modem editors, moet probably 
from conjecture. AH the 4to8 which I hare seen give 
"an imitating.'' 

% nxnin] L e. swoon. 

•• her] Y.n.** the." 

U With child of iait] L e. full of aall.—The modem 
editors print " With mned of sail." 



All her destroying thoughts; she thought she felt 
His heart in hers, with her contentions melt. 
And chide * her soul that it could so much err. 
To check the true joys he t deserv'd in her. 
Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her eyes. 
And she suppos'd she saw in Neptune's skies 
How her star wander'd^ wash'd in smarting brine, 
For her love's sake, that with immortal wine 
Should be embath'd, and swim in more heart's- 

ease 
Than there was water in the Sestian seas. 
Then said her Cupid-prompted spirit; "Shall I 
Sing moans to such delightsome t harmony ? 
Shall slick-tongu'd Fame, patch'd up with voices 

rude. 
The drunken bastard of the multitude, 
(Begot when father Judgment is away. 
And, gossip-like, says because others $ say. 
Takes |i news as if it were too hot to eat, 
And spits it slavering forth for dog-fees meat,) 
Make me, for forging a fantastic vow. 
Presume to bear what makes grave matrons bowl 
Good vows are never broken with good deeds. 
For then good deeds were bad : vows are but seeds. 
And good deeds fruits ; even those good deeds 

that grow 
From other stocks than from th' observM vow. 
That is a good deed that prevents a bad : 
Had I not yielded, slain myself I had. 
Hero Leander is, Leander Hero ; 
Such virtue love hath to make one of two. 
If, then, Leander did my maidenhead git,1I 
Leander being myself, I still retain it : 
We break chaste vows when we live loosely ever, 
But bound as we are, we live loosely never : 
Two constant lovers being join'd in one, ^ 

Yielding to one another, yield to none. ( 

We know not how to vow till love unblind us, 
And vows made ignorantly never bind us. 
Too true it is, that, when 'tis gone, men hate 
The joys ** as vain they took in love's estate : 
But that's since they have lost the heavenly light 
Should shew them way to judge of all things 

right. 



•<*id«] V. R. "chid." 

t the tnujoyi he] V. R." the true joyea she," and "that 
true joyes she." 

I delightttm*] V. R. "dolightftiU." 
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•* Joyf] Qy- "Joy." on account of "'tis" in the pro- 
oeding line T but our early writers frequently make "it " 
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When life is gone, death must implant his terror : 

As death is foe to life, so love to error. 

Before we love, how range we through this 

sphere. 
Searching the sundry fancies hunted here ! 
Now with desire of wealth transported quite 
Beyond our free humanity's delight ; 
Now with ambition climbing falling towers, 
Whose hope to scale, our fear to fall devours ; 
Now rapt with pastimes, pomp, all joys impure : 
In things* without us no delight is sure. 
But love, with all joys crown'd, within doth sit : 
goddess, pity love, and pardon it I ** 
Thus t spake she t weeping : but her goddess' 

ear 
Burn'd with too stern a heat, and would not hear. 
Ay me 1 hath heaven's strait fingers no morp 

graces 
For such as Hero § than for homeliest faces? 
Yet she || hop'd well, and in her sweet conceit 
"VYfiighing hor atfflinwnf»i she thou g hithom weight, 
And that the logic q£ Leander'fl beauty) 
And them together^ TfQuld bring proof? of duty; 
And if her soul, that was a skilful glance 
Of heaven's great essence, found such imperanceH 
In her love's beauties, she had confidence 
Jove lov'd him too, and pardon'd her offence : 



^Beauty in heaven and earth this grace doth win. 
It supples * rigour, and it lessens sin. 
Thus, her sharp wit, her love, her secreoy, 
Trooping together, made her wonder why 
She should not leave her bed, and to the temple; 
Her health said she must live ; her sex, dissemble^ 
She view'd Leander's place, and wish'd he were 
Tum'd to his place, so his place were Leander. 
"Ay me," said she, "that love's sweet lifet and 



Should do it harm t my love had :|; not gone 

hence. 
Had he been like his place : blessM place. 
Image of constancy ! Thus my love's grace 
Parts no where, but it leaves something behind 
Worth observation : he renowns his kind : 
His motion is, like heaven's, orbicular. 
For where he once is, he is ever there. 
This place was mine ; Leander, now 'tis thine ; 
Thou being myself, then it is double mine, 
Mine, and Leander^s mine, Leander's mine. 
0, see what wealth it yields me, nay, yields him ! 
For I am in it, he for me doth swim. 
Rich, fruitful love, that, doubling self estates, 
Elixir-like contracts, though separates ! 
Dear place, I kiss thee, and do welcome thee, 
As from Leander ever sent to me." 



THE FOURTH SESTIAD. 



The ArffumeiU of tJie Fourth SestiacL 

Hero, in sacred habit dcckt^ 

Doth private sacrifice effect. 

Hor scarfs desci"ii>tion, wrought by Fate ; 

Ostents that threaten hor estate ; 

The strange, yet physical, eyents, 

Leander's counterfeit •• presents. 

In tliunder Cyprides descends, 

Presaging both the lovers' ends: 

Ecte, the goddess of remorse, ft 

With vocal and articulate force 

Inspires Leucote, Venus' swan, 

T' excuse the beauteous Sestian. 

Venus, to wreak her rites' abuses, 

Creates the monster Eronusis, 1 1 



• things] V. R. "thing." 

t Thut] A. B. "This." 

t she] Oldeda. "he." 

§ such as Hero] V. B. "such a Hero,*' and *'sudi Hero.* 

U she] V. B. "he." 

IF imperance] i. e. command, power. 

** courUer/eit] i. e. picture. 

tt reniorse] i e. pity. 

J{ Sronusis] V. B. "Eronosus." 



Inflaming Hero's sacrifice 
With lightning darted from her eyes ; 
And thereof springs the paiuted beast 
That ever since taints every breast. 

Now from Leander's place she rose,§ and found 

Her hair and rent robe scattei'd on the ground ; 

Which taking up, she every piece did lay 

Upon an il altar, where in youth of day 

She us'd t* exhibit private sacrifice : 

Those would she offer to the deities 

Of her fair goddess and her powerful son. 

As relics of her late-felt passion ; 

And in that holy sort she row'd to end them. 

In hope her violent fancies, that did rend them. 

Would as quite fade in her love's holy fire, 

As they should in the flames she meant t' inspire. 

* supples] V. E. "supplies." 
t K/e] V. R. "lone." 
J Aad] V.B. "hath." 
§ rose] V. R '* aroM." 
II an] V.R "th©." 
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phwi put she on all her religious weeds. 
That deck'd her in her secret sacred deeds ; 
A crown of icicles, that sun nor fire 
Could ever melt, and figur'd chaste* desire ; 
A golden star shin'd in f her naked breasii. 
In honour of the queen-light of the east j 
In her right hand she held a silver wand. 
On whoso bright top Peristera t did stand. 
Who was a nymph, but now transform'd a dove, 
And in her life was dear in Venus' love ; 
And for her sake she ever since that time 
Choos'd doves to draw her coach through heaven's 

blue clime. 
Her plenteous hair in curUd billows swims 
On her bright shoulder : her harmonious limbs 
Sustain 'd no more but a most § subtile veil. 
That hung on them, as it durst not assail 
Their different concord ; for the weakest air 
Could raise it swelling from her beauties || fnir; 
Nor did it cover, but adumbrate only 
Her most heart-piercing parts, that a blest eye 
Might see, as it did shadow, fearfully. 
All that alMove-deserving paradise : 
It was as blue as the most freezing skies ; 
Near the sea's hue, for H thence her goddess came : 
On it a scarf she wgr^ < }f wnnHmna icune ; 
Id midst whereof she ** wrought a virgin's face, 
From whose each cheek a fiery blush did chase 
Two crimson flames, that did two ways extend. 
Spreading the ample scarf to either end ; 
Which figur'd the division of her mind, 
Whiles yet she rested baahfuUy inclin'd. 
And stood not resolute to wed Leander; 
This serVd her white neck for a purple sphere. 
And cast itself at full breadth down her back : 
There, since the first breath that begnn the wrack 
Of her free quiet from Leander's lips. 
She wrought a sea, in one flame, full of ships ; 
But that one ship where all her wealth did pass, 
Liko simple merchants' goods^ Leauder was; 
For in that sea she naked figur'd him; 
Her diving needle taught him how to swim. 
And to each thread did such resemblance give, 
For joy to be so like him it did live : 
Things senseless live by art, and rational die 
By rude contempt of art and industry. 



• ehatU] V. R. "8trang6.'* 

t in] i. 0. on. Soo note t, P> 17. 

J PerUterd] Gr. mpirrtpA (a doye). 

§ most] V. R. "more." 

I] btautieg] V. R. "beauteous." 

for] V. R. '*ftrom.»' 
*« ahe] The modem editors print " she'd." 



Scarce could she work, but, in her strength of 

thought, 
She fear'd she prick'd Leander as sho wrought,* 
And oir* would " shneir'so, " that her guardian, 

frighted. 
Would staring haste, as with some mischief cited: 
They double life that dead things* grief f sustain; 
They kill that feel not their friends' living pain. 
Sometimes she fear'd he sought her infamy ; 
And then, as she was working of his eye^ 
She thought to prick it out to quench her ill ; 
But, as she prick'.d, it grew more perfect still : 
Trifling attempts no serious acts advance ; 
The fire of love is blown X by dalliance. 
In working his fair neck she did so grace it. 
She still was working her own arms t' embrace it: 
That, and his shoulders, and his hands were seen 
Above the stream ; and with a pure sea-green 
She did so quaintly shadow every limb. 
All might be seen beneath the waves to swim. 

In this conceited scarf she WTOUght beside 
A moon in change, and shooting stars did glide 
In number after her with bloody beams ; 
Which figur'd her affects $ in their extremes. 
Pursuing nature in her Oynthian body. 
And did her thoughts running on change imply ; 
For maids take more delight, || when they prepare^ 
And think of wives' states, than when wives they 

are. 
Beneath all these she wrought a fisherman,^ 
Drawing his nets from forth the *• ocean ; 
Who drew so hard, ye might discover well 
The toughen'd sinews in his neck did swell : 
His inward strains drave+f out his blood-shot 

eyes, 
And springs of sweat did in his forehead rise ; 



* She f&a*d <IW priclid LtCMdtr as $he wrougkL] This i 
conceit was suggested to Cliapman by a peasage in j 
Skelton's Phyllyp Sparorct; \ 

** But whan I was sowincf hi* beke, ■ 

M othought, my nparow did spoke, I 

And opened his prety byll, 
Saynge, Mayd, ye are in wyll 
Agayne me for to kyll. 
Ye prycke mo in the head." 

Wwk$, 1, 57, ed. Dyoo. 
t frWi V R- *•g»^efea." 

♦ blwn\ V.R. *'drawne." I 

I off ecu] " i. e. affections." Bd. 1821. I 
I) ddight] V. R. *'deUghta." ! 

II BenecOh all thme sA« wrwighi a JUhermm^ tc] This 
description of the fisherman, as well as the picture 
which follows it, are borrowed (with alterations) from 
the First Idyl of Theocritus. 

** the] V.R. "that." 

tt -dravc] V. R. *• druo " (and '• drew.") 
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Yet was of naught but of a serpent sped, 
That in his bosom flew and stung* him dead : 
And this by Fate into her mind was sent, 
Not wrought by mere instinct of her intent. 
At the scarf's other end her hand did frame, 
Near the fork'd f point of the divided flame, 
A country virgin keeping of a vine, 
Who di^ of hollow bukxishes combine 
Snares for the stubble-loving grasshopper. 
And by her lay her scrip that nourish'd her. 
Within a myrtle shade she sate and sung ; 
And tufts of waving t reeds about her sprung. 
Where lurk'd two foxes, that, while she applied 
Her trifling snares, their thieveries did divide, 
One to the vine, another to her scrip, 
That she did negligently overslip ; 
By which her fruitful vine and wholesome fare 
She suffer'd 8poil*d,$ to make a childish snare. 
These ominous fancies did her soul express, 
And every finger made a prophetess. 
To shew what death was hid in love's disguise, 
And make her judgment conquer Destinies. * 
0, what sweet forms fair ladies* souls do shroud. 
Were they made seen and forced through their 

blood ; 
If through their beauties, like rich work through 

lawn. 
They would set forth their minds with virtues 

drawn, 
In letting graces from their fingers fly. 
To still their eyas || thoughts with industry; 
That their plied wits in numbered silks might H 

fling 
Passion's huge conquest, and their needles 

leading 
Afiection prisoner through their own-built cities, 
Pinion'd with stories and Arachnean ditties. 

Proceed we now with Heroes sacrifice : 
She odours bum'd,** and from their smoke did 



• ttung] V. R. "flwng.'* 

\ fork'd] V. R. "forko." 

X wavinff] V. R. "wauoring." 

§ apoiVd] *'l. e.U>be spoil'd." Sd. 1821, 

il «ycM] Spelt in the old eda. " yas." The mibstantlve 
<yo«,— 4 young hawk, just taken from the nest,— ia of 
common occurrence. But^ except in the present paasa^^, 
and in the following line of Spenser's Hymn of Heavenly 
Low, I do not recollect to have met with tho adjective 

•* Ere flitting Time could wag hie eyoi wings ; " 
1 e. unJUdffed wings. To determine the exact sense in 
which Chapman uses tho word, ia not so easy : qy. are 
we to understand it as equivalent to — ^restless? 

IT might] V.R "must." 

•• burrCd] V. R. "bumo.* 



Unsavoury fumes, that air with plaguesi . 
And then the consecrated sticks she fir^c • 
On whose pale flame an angry spirit flew,. 
And beat it down still as it upward grew .• ' 
The virgin tapers that on th' altar stood. 
When she inflam'd them, buni'd as red aa 

blood ; • 
All sad ostents of that too near succe8s,t 
That made such moving beauties motionless. 
Then Hero wept; but her affrighted eyes 
She quickly wrested from the sacrifice. 
Shut them, and inwards for Leander look'd, 
Search'd her soft bosom, and from thenoe she 

pluck'd 
His lovely picture : which when she had view'd. 
Her beauties were with all love'sj joys renew'd ; 
The odours sweeten'd, and the fires bum'd clear, 
Leander's form left no ill object there : 
Such was his beauty, that the force of light. 
Whose knowledge teacheth wondera io finite. 
The strength of number and proportion. 
Nature had plac'd in it to make it known, 
Art was her daughter, and what human wits 
For study lost, eutomb'd in drossy spirits. 
After this accident, (which for her glory 
Hero could not but make a history,) 
Th' inhabitants of Sestos and Abydos 
Did every year, with feasts propitious. 
To fair Leander's picture sacrifice : 
And they were persons of especial price 
That were allow'd it, as an ornament 
T' enrich their housefi, for the continent 
Of the strange virtues all approved it held ; 
For even the very look of it repell'd 
All blastings, witchcrafts, and the strifes of 

nature 
In those diseases that no herbs could cure : 
The wolfy sting of avarice it would pull. 
And make the rankest miser bountiful ; 
It kill'd the fear of thunder and of death ; 
The discords that conceit§ engendereth 
'Twizt man and wife, it for the time would cease ; 
The flames of love it quench'd, and would 

increase; 
Held in a prince's hand, it would put out 
The dreadful'st comet ; it would ease]| all doubt 
Of threaten'd mischiefs ; it would bring asleep 
Such as were mad ; it would enforce to weep 



• ihem, bum*d a* red aa Wood] V. R. **thtm,, bum'd at 
bloodf" and "Uiem, then they bwm*d a* Wood." 
t muxeu] ** L e. succeeding event." Hd. 1821. 
J lop«'«] V. R, "love." 

§ conceit] i. e. fancy, imagination.— T. R, " conceits." 
II ease] V.R. "end." 
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^* drbarouB eyes ; and many more effects 
1 3ture wrought, and sprung * Leandrian f 

sects; 
\.uich was Hero first ; for he whose form, 
Held in her hand, clear'd such a fatal storm. 
From hell she thought his t person would defend 

her, 
Which night and Hellespont would quickly send 

her. 
AiVith this confirm*d, she Yow*d to banish quite 
All thought of any check to her delight ; 
And, in contempt of silly bashfulness. 
She would the faith of her desires profess, 
Where her religion should be policy, 
To follow love with zeal her piety ; 
Her chamber her cathedral-church should § be, 
And her Leander her chief deity ; 
For in her love these did the gods forego ; 
And though her knowledge did not teach her so, 
Yet did it teach her this, that what her heart 
Bid greatest hold in her self-greatest part, 
That she did make her god; and *twas less naught 
To leave gods in profession and in thought, 
Than in her love and Ufe ; for therein lies 
Most of her duties and their dignities; 
And, rail the brain-bald world at what it will. 
That's the grand atheism that reigos in it stUL I 
Yet singularity she would use no more, 
For she was singular too much before ; 
But she would please the world with fair pretext ; 
Lore would not lAve her conscience perplcxt : 
Great men that will have less do for them, still 
Must bear them out, though th* acts be ne'er 

so ill; 
Meanness must pander be to Excellence || ; 
Pleasure atones ^ Falsehood and Conscience : 
Dissembling was the worst, thought Hero then, 
And that was best, now she ** must live with men. 
virtuous love, that taught her to do best 
When she did worst, and when she thought it 

least ! 
I^Thus would she still proceed in works divine. 
And in her sacred state of priesthood shine, 
Handling the holy rites with hands as bold. 
As if therein she did Jove's thunder hold. 
And need not fear those menaces of error, 
Which she at others threw with greatest terror. \ 

• tprunff] i. e. caused to spring, produced. 

t Leandrian] V. R. "Leandors." 

t Am] V.R. "her." 

§ Mhculd] V. R. «* shall." 

II BzcdUnce] V. R. " Excollcncie.'* 

if atonfji] I e. reconciles. 

•" now she] V. R. " she now." 



h'd hairy 
iltar \a4, 

^' I 
ps bemen, 

1 threaten. 



lovely Hero, nothing is thy sin, 

Weigh'd with those foul faults other priests 

are in ! 
That having neither fidths, nor works, nor 

beauties, 
T engender* any 'scusef for slubber'd duties. 
With as much countenance fill their holy chairs. 
And sweat denouncements t 'gainst profane 

affairs, 
As if their lives were cut out by their places. 
And they the only fieithers of the graces. 

Now, as with settled mind she § did repair 
Her thoughts to sacrifice her ravish'd hair. 
And her torn robe, which on the altar ] 
And only for religion's fire did stay. 
She heard a thunder by the Cyclops 1 
In such a volley || as the world did \ 
Given Venus as she parted th' airy sphere. 
Descending now to chide with Hero here : 
When suddenly the goddess' waggoners. 
The swans and turtles that, in coupled pheres,^ 
Through all worlds' bosoms draw her influence. 
Lighted in Hero's window, and from thence 
To her fair shoulders flew the gentle doves, — 
Graceful .£done ** that sweet pleasure loves. 
And ruff-foot Chresteff with iheXt tufted 

crown; 
Both which did kiss her, though their goddess 

frown. 
The swans did in the solid flood, her glass, 
Proin their fair plumes ; §§ of which the fairest 

was 
Jove-lov'd Leucote,|||| that pure brightness is ; 
Thei other bounty-loving Dap8iliB.t1I 
AH were in heaven, now they with Hero were: 
But Venus' looks •♦* brought wrath, and urgM 

fear. 

♦ T' flidendtr] V. R. "T ' ongendred." 

t '««*«] L 0. excuse.— V. R. "sense," and "fence." 

X dmouncemenU] V. R. "denouncement." 

§ ihe] V.R. "they." 

n volUy] V. R. "valley.* 

^ etmj^ed pherei] Pkere cr fere mean»-a companion, a 
mate, a wife, or husband. The word seems to be used 
here, rather awkwardly, for paira, 

** JBdom] Gr. ^a«r< (pleasure). 

ft ChreUe] I know not to what Greek word the deriva* 
tion of this name can be referred ; surely, not to xpnrris. 
Was not Chapman thinking of the Latin — CWito, 
critlatvMf 

XX the] V.R. "a. 

§§ Proin their fair plvmua] V. R. " Proyne their plumes,'* 
and **Proine vp their plumes.** — Proin, i.e. prunet drees; 
— the word means properly — ^to pick out damaged or 
superfluous feathers. 

nil LeueoU] Gr. Xic/«fc (white) ; Xrvx^nsr (whiteness). 

U^ DapMlis] Gr. ia-^tX^ (abundant, plentiftil). 

•■* looks] V.R "looke." 
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Her robe was scarlet ; black her head's attire ; 
And through her naked breast shin'd streams of 

fire, 
As when the rarified air is driyen 
In flashing streams, and opes the darken*d heaven. 
In her white hand a wreath of yew she bore; 
And, breaking th' icy wreath sweet Hero wore, 
She forced about her brows her wreath of yew, 
And said, " Now, minion, to thy fate be true, 
Though not to me ; endure what this portends : * 
Begin where lightness wiU, in shame it ends. 
Love makes thee cunning ; thou art current now. 
By being counterfeit : thy broken vow 
Deceit with her pied garters must rejoin, 
And with her stamp thou countenances must 

coin; 
Coyness, and pure f deceits, for purities. 
And still a maid wiltll: seem in cozen'd eyes, 
And have an antic face to laugh within, 
While thy smooth looks make men digest thy sin. 
But since thy lips (least thought forsworn) for- 
swore, 
Be never virgin's vow worth § trusting more 1 '* 
When Beauty's dearest did her goddess hear 
Breathe such rebukes 'gaiost that she could not 

dear, 
Dumb sorrow spake aloud in tears and blood. 
That from her grief-burst veins, in piteous flood, 
F^m the sweet conduits of her favour || fell. 
The gentle turtles did with moans 1 make swell 
Their shining goigea ; the white black-e/d swans 
Did sing as woful ^^^ffll'*^"! 
As they would straightways die: when Pity's 

queen. 
The goddess Ecte,** that had ever been 
Hid in a tt watery cloud near Hero's cries, 
Since the first instant of her broken eyes, 
O&ve bright Leucoto voice^and made her speak. 
To ease her anguish, whose swoln breast did 

break 
With anger at her goddess, that did touch 
Hero so near for that she us'd so much; 
And, thrusting her white neck at Venus, said : 
*' Why may not amorous Hero seem a maid, 



• portmds] V. R. "protends." 

t Coynag, and pure] V. R. ** Coyne, and impure." 

t wiU] V.R. "wilL" 

§ vov vorth] V. R. "txw with," and "now wltli." 

II favour] i. e. countenance.— V. R "eauor." 

if moang] V. R. " moane." 

** Ecte] Derived, perhaps, rather from Uri!««(metaph. 
to let melt away, to pine away), than from »t»TH 
(pity). 

tt a] V. R. " the." 



Though she be none, as well as you suppress 
In modest cheeks your inward wantonness t 
How often have we drawn you from above, 
T* exchauge with mortals rites for rites in lov 
Why in your priest, then, call you that offenc 
That shincB in you, and is* your influence ? 'i^. 
With this, the Furies stopp'd Leucote's lips, 
Enjoin'd by Venus; who with rosy whips 
Beat the kind bird. Fierce lightning from her 

eyes 
Did set on fire fair Hero's sacrifice, 
Which was her torn robe and enforce hair ; 
And the bright flame became a maid most fair 
For her aspdct : her tresses were of wire. 
Knit like a not, where hearts, set all+ on fire. 
Struggled in pants, and could not get releast; 
Her arms were all with golden pincers drest, 
And twenty-fashion'd knots, pulleys, and brakes, 
And all her body girt:}: with painted snakes ; 
Her down-parts in a scorpion's tail oombin'd. 
Freckled with twenty colours ; pied wings shin'd 
Out of her shoulders ; cloth had never dye. 
Nor sweeter colours never viewM eye, 
In scorching Turkey, Care8,§ Tartary, 
Than shin'd about this spirit notorious ; 
Nor was Arachne's web so glorious. 
Of lightning and of shreds she was begot ; 
More hold in base dissemblers is there not 
Her name was Eronu8is.|| Venus flew 
From Hero's sight, and at her chariot drew 
This wondrous creature to so ateep a height, 
That all the world she might command with 

sleight 
Of her gay wings ; and then she bade her haste, — 
Since Hero had dissembled, and disgrac'd 
Her rites so much, — and every breast infect 
With her deceits: she made her architect 
Of all dissimulation ; and since then 
Never was any trust in maids orU men. 

}^ 0, it spited 
Fair Venus' heart to see her most delighted. 
And one she choos'd,* for temper** of her mind. 
To be the only ruler of her kind. 



•i»] V.R "ui." 

t »daU] V.R. "all set." 

t i^'rtj V.R. "girdled." 

§ Cara] " Cares, or Karris, a town of European Turkey, 
situate on Mount Athos."— £d. 1S21. 

II Bronutis] One4to. "Eronudus." The modern editors 
print "Eronusus": but compare the Anfument to tiiis 
Sestiad, p. 294. — "A compound, probably, from Ipm^ i love] 
and piiroi or rwg-K loniee [disease, mischief, plague}" 
Ed. 1821. 

% or] V.R. "nor." 

•* temper] V. R. " tempter." 
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So soon to lot her virgin race be ended ! 

Not simply for the fault a whit offended, 

But that in* strife for chosteness with the Moon, 

Spiteful Diana bade her shew but one 

That was her servant vow'd, and liv'd a maid ; 

And, now she thought to answer that upbraid, 

Hero had lost her answer : who knows not 

Venus would seem as far from any spot 

Of light demeanour, as the very skin 

'Twixt Cynthia's brows ? sin is asham'd of sin^ 

Up Venus flew, and scarce diu-st up for fear 

Of Phoebe's laughter, when she passed her 

sphere : 
And BO most ugly-clouded was the lights 
That day was hid in day ; night came ere night ; 
And Venus could not through the thick air 

pierce, 
Till the day's king, god of undaunted verse, 



Because she was so plentiful a theme 

To such as wore his laurel anademe. 

Like to a fiery bullet made descent, 

And from her passage those fat vapours rent, 

That, being not throughly rarified to rain^ 

Melted like pitch, as blue as any vein ; 

And scalding tempests made the earth to 

shrink 
Under their fervor, and the world did think 
In every drop a torturing spirit flew, 
It pierc'd so deeply, and it bi. rn'd so blue. 

Betwixt all this and Hero, Hero held 
Leander's picture, as a Persian shield ; 
And she was free from fear of worst success : 
The more ill threats us, we suspect the less : 
As we grow hapless, violence subtle grows, 
Dumb, deaf, and blind, and comes when no man 

knows. 



THE FIFTH SESTIAD. 



The Argument of the Fifth Settiad. 

Day doubles her accustom'd dato, 
As loath the Nighti inoens'd by Fato, 
Shq^d wreck our lovers. Hero's plight ; 
Long^for Leander aud the night : 
Which ero her thirsty wish recovers. 
She sends for two botrothM Ioyotb, 
And marries them, that, with their crow. 
Their sports, and ceremonies due. 
She covertly might celebrate, 
With secret joy, hor own estate. 
She makes a foast, at which appears 
The wild nymph Toras, that still bean 
An ivory lute, tells ominous tales, 
And sings at solemn festivals. 

Now was bright Hero weary of the day, 
Thought an Olympiad in Leander^s stay. 
Sol and the soft-foot Hours hung on his arms, 
And would not let him swim, foreseeing his 

harms: 
That day Aurora double grace obtained 
Of her love Phoebus ; she his horses rein'd, 
Sett on his golden knee, and, as sho list, 
She puU'd him back; and, ae she pull'd, she 

kiss'd. 
To have him turn to bed : he loVd her more. 
To see the love Leander Hero bore : 
Examples profit much ; ten times in one. 
In persons full of note, good deeds are done. 

• t«] V. R "for." 

t Sd] Altered by the modem editors to "Sat." But 
*' 8tt " may bo a participle here. 



Day was so long, men walking fell asleep ; 
The heavy humours that their eyes did steep 
Made them fear mischiefs. The hard streets were 

beds 
For oovetouB churls and for ambitious heads, 
That, spite of Nature, would their business ply : 
All thought they had the &Iling epilepsy, 
Men groveird so upon the smother*d ground ; 
And pity did the heart of Heaven confound. 
The Qods, the Graces, and the Muses came 
Down to the Destinies, to stay the frame 
Of the true lovers' deaths, and all world's tears: 
But Death before had stopp'd their cruel ears. 
All the celestials parted mourning then, 
Pierc'd with our human miseries more than men : 
Ah, nothing doth the world with mischief fill, 
But want of feeling one another^s ill I 
With their descent the day grew something 

fair. 
And cast a brighter robe upon the air. 
Hero, to shorten time with* merriment, 
For young Alcmanet and bright Myat sent, 
Two lovers that had long craVd marriage-dues 
At Hero's hands : but she did still refuse ; 
For lovely Mya was her consort vow'd 
In her maid§ state, and therefore not allow'd 

♦ with] V. R. "for." 

t Alemane] Qy. " Alcmaeon " 1 

X Myd] "Qy. 'Mala'?"— £«. 1821. 

S maid\ V. K ''maids." 
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To amoroos nuptials : yet fair Hero now 
Intended to dispense with her cold tow, 
Since hers was broken, and to marry her : 
The rites would pleasing matter minister 
To her conceits, and shorten tedious day. 
They came; sweet Music ushered th' odorous 

way. 
And wanton Air in twenty sweet forms danc'd 
After her fingers ; Beauty and Love advanced 
Their ensigns in the downless rosy faces 
Of youths and maids, led after by the Graces. 
For all these Hero made a friendly feast, 
Welcom'd them kindly, did much love protest, 
Winning their hearts with all the means she 

might, 
Thaty when her fault should chance t' abide the 

light, 
Their loves might cover or extenuate it. 
And high in her worst fate make pity sit. 

She married them ; and in the banquet came, 
Borne by the virgins. Hero striVd to frame 
Her thoughts to mirth : ay me ! but hard it is 
To imitate a false and forcM bliss ; 
111 may a sad mind foi^e a merry face. 
Nor hath constraint laughter any grace. 
Then laid she wine on cares to make them 

Who fears the threats of Fortune, let him drink. 

To these quick nuptials enter'd suddenly 
Admirdd Teras * with the ebon thigh ; 
A nymph that haunted the green Sestian groves. 
And would consort soft viigins in their loves, 
At gaysome triumphs and on solemn days, 
Singing prophetic elegies and lajrs. 
And fingering of a silver lute she tiedf 
With black and purple scarfs by her left tide. 
Apollo gave it, and her skill withal. 
And she was term'd his dwarf, she was so small : 
Yet great in virtue, for his beams enclosed 
His virtues in her ; never was proposed 
Riddle to her, or augtuy, strange or new. 
But she resolved:): it; never slight tale flew 
From her charmed lips without important sense. 
Shown in some grave succeeding consequence. 

This little sylvan, with her songs and tales. 
Gave such estate to feasts and nuptials. 
That though ofttimes she forewent tragedies. 
Yet for her strangeness still she pleas*d their § 
eyes; 



• Terxul "«p«?, portentum."— Bii. 1821. 
f lute she tied, &c] i. e. luto tehuA she tied, die. 
I reeoWd] L e. solved. 
i their] V. R "her." 



And for her smallness they admir'd her so. 
They thought her perfect bom, and could not 
grow. 
All eyes were on her. Hero did command 
An altar deck'd with sacred state should stand 
At the feast's upper end, close by the bride. 
On which the pretty nymph might* sit espied. 
Then all were silent ; every one so hears. 
As all their senses dimb'd into their ears : 
And first this amorous tale, that fitted well 
Fair Hero and the nuptials, she did tell. 

The Tale of Terae. 
Hymen, that now is god of nuptial rites, 
And crowns with honour Love and his delights. 
Of Athens was a youth, so sweet of £etce, 
That many thought him of the female race ; 
Such qtuckening brightness did his clear eyes 

dart, 
Warm went their beams to his beholder*s heart ; 
In such pure leagues his beauties were combined. 
That there your nuptial contracts first were 

signed ; 
For as proportion, white and crimson, meet 
In beauty's mixture, all right clear and sweet. 
The eyef responsible, the golden hair, 
And none is held, without the other, fair ; 
All spring together, all together fade ; 
Such intermix'd affections t should invade 
Two perfect lovers ; which being yet unseen. 
Their virtues and their comforts copied been 
In beauty's concord, subject to the eye ; 
And that, in Hymen, pleas'd so matchlessly^ 
That lovers were esteem'd in their full grace, 
Like form and colour mix'd in Hymen's face ; 
And such sweet concord was thought worthy 

then 
Of torches, music, feasts, and greatest men : 
So Hymen look'd, that even the chastest mind 
He mov'd to join in joys of sacred kind ; 
For only now his chin's first down consorted 
His head's rich fleece, in golden curls contorted ; 
And as he was bo lov'd, he lov'd so too : 
So should best beauties, bound by nuptials, do. 

Bright Eucharis, who was by all men said 
The noblest, fairest, and the richest maid 
Of all th' Athenian damsels, Hymen lov'd 
With such transmission, that his heart remov'd 
From his white breast to hers : but her estate. 
In passing his, was so interminate 



• mifiM] V.K. "may." 

t esfc] V. R "eyoB." 

X affcclioTu} V. B. "affoc* 
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For wealth and honour^ that his love durst feed 
On naught but sight and hearing, nor could 

breed 
Hope of requital, the grand prize of love ; 
Nor could he hear or see, but he must prove 
How his rare beauty's music would* agree 
With maids in consort ; therefore robbM he 
His chin of those same few first fruits it bore, 
And, clad in such attire as vurgins wore, 
He kept them company ; and might right well. 
For he did all but Eucharis excel 
In all the fair+ of beauty : yet he wanted 
Virtue to make his own desires implanted 
In bis dear Eucharis ; for women never 
Love beauty in their sex, but envy ever. 
His judgment yet, that durst not suit address. 
Nor, past due means, presume of due success, 
Reason gat Fortune in the end to speed 
To his best prayers:^ but strange it seem'd, 

indeed. 
That Fortune should a chaste affection bless : 
Preferment seldom graceth bashfulness. 
Nor grac'd it Hymen yet ; but many a dart, 
And many an amorous $ thought, enthrill'd H his 

heart. 
Ere he obtained her ; and he sick became, 
Forc'd to abstain her sight ; and then the flame 
Rag'd in his 1 bosom. 0, what grief did fill him ! 
Sight made him sick, and want of sight did kill 

him. 
The viigins wonder*d where Di»tia sta/d. 
For so did Hymen term himself, a maid. 
At length with sickly looks he greeted them : 
'Tis strange to see 'gainst ^hat an extreme stream 
A lover strives ; poor Hymen look'd so ill, 
That as in merit he increased still 
By suffering much, so he in grace decreased : 
Women are most won, when men** merit least : 
If Merit look not well. Love bids stand by ; 
Love's special lesson is to please the eye. 
And Hymen soon recovering all he lost^ 
Deceiving still these maids, but himself most. 
His love and he with many virgin dames. 
Noble by birth, noble by beauty's flames, 
Leaving the town with songs and hallow'd lights, 
To do great Ceres Eleusina rites 



• wmW] V R. "will." 
t fair] I e. fairness. 

t prayer$\ Old ed& ••prayea," *'praiea»" "prelo8,"and 
"prycs." 
S anamorouti] V.R. "eiuimorous." 
II enUiriWd] Oldeds. '• enthrald " and "inthrald.** 
1 his] V.R. "hor." 
•• men] Omitted iu some 4to8. 



Of zealous sacrifice, were made a prey 

To barbarous rovers, that in ambush lay, 

And with rude hands enforc'd their shining spoily 

Far from the darken'd city, tir'd with toil : 

And when the yellow issue of the sky 

Came trooping forth, jealous of cruelty 

To their bright fellows of this* under-heaven. 

Into a double night they saw them driven, — 

A horrid cave, the thieves' black mansion ; 

Where^ weary of the journey they had gone. 

Their last night's watch, and drunk with their 

sweet gains. 
Dull Morpheus entered, laden with ^ken f chains^ 
Stronger than iron, and bound the t swelling veins 
And tArhd senses of these lawless swains. 
But when the vixgin lights thus dimly bum'd, 
0, what a hell was heaven in! how they 

moum*d. 
And wrung their hands, and wound their gentle 

forms 
Into the shapes of sorrow 1 golden storms 
Fell from their eyes ; as when the sun appears. 
And yet it rains, so shevT'd their eyes their tears : 
And, as when funeral dames watch a dead corse. 
Weeping about it, telling virith remorse § 
What pains he felt, how long in pain he lay. 
How little food he eat, what he would say ; 
And then mix mournful tales of others' deaths, 
Smothering themselves in clouds of their own 

breaths ; 
At length, one cheering other, call for wine ; 
The golden bowl drinks || tears out of their eyne, 
As they drink wine from it ; and round It goes. 
Each helping other to relieve their woes ; 
So oast these virgins' beauties mutual H rays. 
One lights another, face the face displays ; 
Lips by reflection kiss'd, and hands hands shook. 
Even by the whiteness each of other took. 

But Hymen now us'd friendly Morpheus' aid. 
Slew every thief, and rescu'd every maid : 
And now did his enamour'd passion take 
Heart from his hearty deed, whose worth did 

make 
His hope of bounteous Eucharis more strong ; 
And now came Love with Proteu8,*who had long 
Juggled the little god with prayers and gifts. 
Ban through all shapes, and varied all his shifts. 



• thu] V.R. "the." 

t nitei] V.R "sUko." 

J tt«] V.R. "their." 

§ remone] i e. pity. 

II dnnJfc*! V.R.*'drinke." 

H mutual] V. R. 'mortalL'' 
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To win LoTe*B stay with him, and make him love 

him; 
And when he saw no strength of sleight coulc 

move him 
To make him love or stay, he nimbly tum'd 
Into Love's self, he so extremely burn'd. 
And thus came Love, with Proteus and his 

power, 
T* encounter Eucharis : first, like the flower 
That Juno's milk did spring,* the silver lily, 
He fell on Hymen's hand, who straight did spy 
The bounteous godhead, and with wondrous joy 
Offer'd itf Eucharis. She, wondrous coy. 
Drew back her hand : the subtle flower did woo 

it, 
And, drawing it near, mix*d so you:]: could not 

know it : 
As two clear tapers mix in one their lights 
So did the lily and the hand their white. 
She view'd it; and her view the form bestows 
Amongst her spirits ; for, aa colour flows 
From superficies of each thing we see. 
Even 80 with colours forms emitted be ; 
And where Love's form is, Love is; Love is 

form: 
He entered at the eye ; his sacred storm 
Rose from the hand, Love's sweetest instrument : 
It stirr'd her blood's sea so, that high it went, 
And beat in bashful waves 'gainst the white 

shore 
Of her divided cheeks ; it rag'd the more, 
Because the§ tide went 'gainst the haughty 

wind 
Of her estate and birth : and, as we find, 
In f&mting ebbs, the flowery Zephyr hurls 
The green-haired Hellespont, broke in silver 

curls, 
'Qainst Hero's tower; but in his blast's retreat, 
The waves obeying him, they after beat, 
Leaving the chalky shore a great way pale, 
Then moist it freshly with another gale ; 
So ebb'd and flow'd || in Eucharis's face, 
Coyness and Love striv'd which had greatest 

grace; 
Virginity did fight on Coyness' side, 
Pear of her parents* frowns, and female pride 
Loathing the lower place, more than it loves 
The high contents desert and virtue moves. 



• gpring"] See nute *, p. 297. 
t «] V. R " In." 
J you] V. R. ** she." 
§ Uu] V. R. "their." 
WJIavi'djY.K "flood." 



ive fought Hymen's beauty and his 
Jure,* 
<vhich scarce could so much favour f yet allure 
To come to strike, but fameless idle stood : 
Action is fiery valour's sovereign good. 
But Love, once enter' d, wish'd no greater aid 
Than he could find within; thought thought 

betra/d ; 
The brib'd, but incorrupted, garrison 
Sung *'Io Hymen;" there those Songs begun, 
And Love was grown so rich with such a gain. 
And wanton with the ease of his free reign. 
That he would turn into her roughest frowns 
To turn them out ; and thus he Hymen crowns 
King of his thoughts, man's greatest empery : 
This was his first brave step to deity. | 

Home to the mourning city they repair. 
With news as wholesome as the morning air, 
To the sad parents of each saved maid : 
But Hymen and his Eucharis had laid 
This plat,t to make the flame of their delight 
Round as the moon at full, and full as bright 

Because the parents of chaste Eucharis 
Exceeding Hymen's so, might cross their bliss ; 
And as the world rewards deserts, that law 
Cannot assist with force ; so when they saw 
Their daughter safe, take vantage of their own. 
Praise Hymen's valour much, nothiog bestown ; 
Hymen must leave the viigins in a grove 
Far off from Athens, and go first to prove, 
If to restore them all with fame and hfe, 
He should enjoy his dearest as his wife. 
This told to all the maids, the § most agree : 
The riper sort,i| knowing what 'tis to be 
The first mouth of a news so far deriv'd, 
And that to hear and bear news brave folks liv'd. 
As being a carriage special hard to bear 
Occurrents, these occurrenta being so dear. 
They did with grace protest, they were content 
T' accost their friends with all their compli- 
ment, 
For Hymen's good ; but to incur their harm. 
There he must pardon them. This wit went 
warm 



• Dolurt] "i. e. worth." Ed. 182C. But is it not rather 
valour, the spelling being altered (as in several other 
words throughout this poem) for the sake of the rhyme t 
Com pare the third line after this, and a later line in the 
present eoL, ** Praise fft/men's v<dour much, nothing 
bestown." 

t favour] V. R, "valure." 

X plat] i. e. plan, scheme.— V. R. "plot" 

§ the] V. R. "they." 

II sort] Omitted in one 4to. 
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To Adolesche*8 brain,* a nymph bom high, 
Made all of Toice and fire, that upwards fly : 
Her heart and all her forces' nether train 
Climb'd to her tongue, and thither fell her brain. 
Since it could go no higher ; and it must go ; 
All powers she had, even her tongue, did so : 
In spirit and quickness she much joy did take, 
And loy'd her tongue, only for quickness' sake ; 
And she would haste and tell. The rest all stay : 
Hymen goes one, the nymph another way ; 
And what became of her I'll tell at last : 
Yet take her visage now; — ^moist-lipp'dy long- 

fac'd. 
Thin like an iron wedge, so sharp and tart, 
As 'twere of purpose made to cleave Love's 

heart: 
Well were this lovely beauty rid of her. 
And Hymen did at Athena now prefer 
His welcome suit, which he with joy aspir'd : 
A hundred princely youths with him retir*d 
To fetch the nymphs ; chariots and music went ; 
And home they came: heaven with applauses 

rent. 
The nuptials straight proceed, whiles all the 

town, 
Fresh in their joys, might do them most renown. 
First, gold-lock'd Hymen did to church repair, 
Like a quick offering burn'd in flames of hair; 
And after, with a virgin firmament 
The godhead -proving bride attended went 
Before them all :f she look*d in her command, 
As if form-giving Cypria's silver hand 
Qripp'd all their beauties, and crush'd out one 

flame; 
She blush'd to see how beauty overcame 
The thoughts of all men. Next, before her went 
Five lovely children, deck'd with ornament 
Of her sweet colours, bearing torches by ; 
For light was held a happy augury 
Of generation, whose efficient right 
Is nothing else but to produce to light. 
The odd disparent number they did choose. 
To shew the union married loves should use. 
Since in two equal parts it will not sever, 
But the midst holds one to rejoin it ever. 
As common to both parts : men therefore deem 
That equal number gods do not esteem, 
Being authors of sweet peace and unity. 
But pleasing to th' infernal empery. 



• Tb AdolacJWa brainy &c.] "^•Xiax'n, garruluB," ^cZ. 
1S21. 
t al/2 Omitted in aomo 4to«. 



Under whose ensigns Wars and Discords fight. 
Since an even number you may disunite 
In two parts equal, naught in middle left 
To reunite each part from other reft; 
And five they hold in most especial prize,* 
Since 'tis the first odd number that doth rise 
From the two foremost numbers' unity, 
That odd and even are; which aref two and 

three; 
For one no number is ; but thenoe doth flow 
The powerful race of number. Next, did go 
A noble matron, that did spinning bear 
A huswife's rock and spindle, and did wear 
A wether's skin, with all the snowy fleece. 
To intimate that even the daintiest piece 
And noblest-bom dame should industrious be : 
That which does good disgraceth no degree. 
And now to Juno's temple they are come, 
Where her grave priest stood in the marriage- 
room: 
On his right armt did hang a scarlet veil. 
And from his shoulders to the ground did trail. 
On either side, ribands of white and blue : 
With the red veil he hid the bashful hue 
Of the chaste bride, to shew the modest shame, 
In coupling with a man, should grace a dame. 
Then took he the disparent silks, and tied 
The lovers by the waists, and side to side. 
In token that thereafter § they must bind 
In one self-sacred knot each other s|| mind. 
Before them on an altar he presented 
Both fire and water, which was first invented. 
Since to ingenerate every human creature 
And every other birth produo'd by Nature, 
Moisture and heat must mix ; so man and wife 
For human race must join in nuptial life. 
Thenl one of Juno's birds, the painted jay, 
He sacrific'd, and took the gall away ; 
All which he did behind the altar throw, 
In sign no bitterness of hate** should grow, 
'Twixt married loves, nor any least disdain. 
Nothing they spake, for 'twas esteem'd too plain 
For the most silken mildness of a maid. 
To let a public audience hear it said, 
She boldly took the man ; and so respected 
Was bashfulness in Athens, it erected 



• priu] "i e. value." Ed. 1821.— V. R " price. " 

t art] Omitted iu some 4toe. 

j arm] V. R. "hand." 

§ thereafter] V. R " hereafter." 

II other'*] V. R "other." 

i Hun] V. R "The." 

•• WtetMM o/kaU] V. R "hate of bittemosae.** 
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To chaate Agneia,* which is ShamefacedneBs, 

A sacred temple, holding her a goddess. 

And now to feasts, masks, and triumphant 

shows, 
The shining troops retum'd, even till earth-throes 
Brought forth with joy the thickest part of 

night, 
When the sweet nuptial song, that us'd to cite 
All to their rest, was by Phemonoef sung, 
First Delphian prophetess, whose graces sprung 
Out of the Muses' well : she sung before 
The bride into her chamber; at which door 
A matron and a torch-bearer did stand : 
A painted box of confitslT in her hand 
The matron held, and so did other some 
That oompass'd round the honour'd nuptial 

room. 
The custom was, that every maid did wear. 
During her maidenhead, a silken sphere 
About her waist, above § her inmost weed. 
Knit with Minerva's knot, and that was freed 
By the fidr bridegroom on the marriage-night, 
With many ceremonies of delight : 
And yet etemiz'd Hymen's tender bride, 
To sufifer it dissolv'd so, sweetly cried. 
The maids that heard, so lov'd and did adore 

her. 
They wish'd with all their hearts to suffer for 

her. 
So had the matrons, that with confits stood 
About the chamber, such affectionate blood. 
And so true feeling of her harmless pains, 
That every one a shower of confits rains ; 
For which the bride-youths acrambliuglj on the 

ground, 
In noise of that sweet hail ber^ cries were 

drown'd. 
And thus blest Hymen joy'd his gracious bride. 
And for his joy was after deified. 
The saffron mirror by which Phosbus' love, 
Oreen Tellus, decks her, now he held above 
The cloudy mountains : and the noble maid, 
Sharp-viaag'd Adolesche, that was stray'd 
Out of her way, in hasting with her news. 
Not till this** hour th' Athenian turrets views; 



• Jffneid] "kyvtia, pudieUia.'* Ed. 1821. 

t PAmonfle] " Vid. Pausan. 1. x. c. 6."Sd. 1821. Old 
edB. " Phemonor " and " Phemoner." 

t eof^ts] L e. comfits. 

f iOove] V.R. "about" 

II ierambling] V. R. *'8crabling'* (the mark for the m, 
over tho a, haying been omitted). 

% her} Oldeda. "their." 

•* <Ai«] Old eda "his." 



And now brought home by guides, she heard by- 
all. 
That her iQDg kept occurrents would* be stale. 
And how fair Hymen's honours did excel 
Forf those rare news which she came short to 

teU. 
To hear her dear tongue robb'd of such a joy, 
Made the well-spoken nymph take such a toy,t 
That down she sunk : when lightning from above 
Shrunk her lean body, and, for mere free love, 
Tum'd her § into the pied-plum'd Psittaciis, 
That now the Parrot is sumam'd by us, 
Who still with counterfeit confusion prates 
Naught but news common to the common'st 

mates. — 
This told, strange Teras touch'd her lute, and 

sung 
This ditty, that the torchyjj evening sprung.^ 

EpUhalamion Teratoi. 
Come, come, dear Night ! Love's mart of kisses. 

Sweet close of his** ambitious line. 
The fruitful summer of his blisses I 

Love's glory doth in darkness shine. 
0, come, soft rest of cares ! come, Night ! 

Come, naked Virtue's only tire, 
The reaped ft harvest of the light, 
Bound up in sheaves of sacred fii'e ! 
Love calls to war; 
Sighs his alarms. 
Lips his swords are, 
The field his arms. 

Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 

On glorious Day's outfacing face ; 
And all thy crowuM flames command. 
For torches to our nuptial grace I 
Love calls to war ; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 
Tho field bis arms. 

No need have we of factious Day, 

To cast, in envy of thy peace, 
Her balls of discord in thy Xt way : 

Here Beauty's day doth never cease ; 



• wndd] V. B. "ahould." 

t For] Altered by the modem editors to " Far," very 
erroneously. 

I toy] "Sudden strange humour, or fancy." Ed. 1821. 
f her] Omitted in some 4toa. 

II iorcAy] V. R. "trocbie." 

11 iiprung] See note *, p. 297, and note •, p. 802. 

** hit] V.R "this." 

ft Thereapid] V.R "T^^reapest," and " Thatreapest" 

n thyjY.K "the." 
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Day is abatracted* here, 
And Yaried in a triple sphere. 
Hero, Alcmanei Mya, so outshine thee^ 
Ere thou come here, let Thetis thriee refine thee. 
Love calls to war; 
Sighs his alarms. 
Lips his swords are^ 
The field his arms. 

Tlie evening star I see : 
lUse, youths ! the eyening star 
Helps Love to summon war ; 
Both now embracing be. 
Bise, youths! Love's rite claims more than 

banquets ; rise 1 
Now the bright marigolds, that deckf the skies, 
Phoebus' celestial flowers, that, contrary 
To his flowers here, ope when he shuts his eye. 
And shut when he doth opeui crown your 

sports: 
Now Love in Night, and Night in Love exhorts 
Courtship and dances : all your parts employ. 
And suit Night's rich ezpausure wHh your joy. 
Love paints his longings in sweet virgins' eyes : 
Bise, youths} Love's rite claims more thsn 
banquets; rise! 
Bise, virgins ! let fair nuptial lores enfold 
Tour fruitless breasts : the maidenheads yeZ liold 



Are not your own slone, but parted are ; 
Part in disposing them your parents share,* 
And that a third part is ; so must ye save 
Tour loves a third, and you your thirds must 

have. 
Love paints his longings in sweet vii^ns* eyes : 
Bise, youths! Love's rite claims more than 

banquets) rise! 

Herewith the amorous spirit, tliat was so 

kind 
To Teraa' hair, and comb'd it down with wind, 
Still as it, comet*like, brake from her brain, 
Would needs have Teras gone, and did refrain 
To blow it down ; which, staring up,t dismay'd 
The timorous feast ; and she no longer stay'd ; 
But, bowing to the bridegroom and the bride^ 
Did, like a shooting exhalation, glide 
Out of their sights : the turning of her back 
Made them all shriek, it look'd so ghastly 

black. 

hapless Hero ! that most hapless cloud 
Thy soon-sucoeeding tragedy foreshow'd. 
Thus all the nuptial crew to joys depart ; 

Bub much-wrung t Hero stood Hell's blackesl 

dart: 
Whose wound because I grieve so to display, 

1 use digressions thus t'inorease the day. 



THE SIXTH SESTIAD- 



The ArffumefU of the Sixth Seetiad. 

Leuoote ties to all the ^inds, 
And from the Fates their outrage Hindis 
That Hero and her lovo may meet 
Leander, with Love's complete fleet 
Mann'd in himself, pats forth to seas ; 
When straight the rathlees Sesttntas^ 
With AU, stir I the wfaidt to war 
Upon the Hellespont : their Jar 1 
Drowns ** poof Leander. Hero's eyes, 
Wot witnesMs of his sorptisa; 



• abtlracted] V. R. ** obstnicted.'* 
t dfek]y.R. "deckt.* 
tyt]y.R. "you." 

I WUh Ati, ttir\ V. R. " WMK Arte Air,' and " Mndi 
Art doe i<tr." 

II waT\ V. R " wars." 
if ior] y. R. "Jarres." 

•* Diwn*] V. a •'Dwwne." 



H«r tordi hl0Wn oat, grtef easts her down 
Upon her love, and both doth drown : 
la whose just ruth the god of seas 
Transforms them to th' Acauthides. 

No longer could the Day nor Destinies 
Delay the Night, who now did frowning rise 
Into her throne ; and at her humorous breasts 
Visions and Dreams lay sucking : all men's rests 
Fell like the mists of death upon their eyes, 
Day's toclong ditrts so kill'd their faculties. 

• «*a«] Y.R "ara." 

t Aaringup\ V.R " starting «p.'*^It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to cite any passages in support of the former 
reading: 

" My tutxH doth starts my bones for fear do qttake." 

Sylvester's Du BarKu, p. fiO, ed. 1641. 
"Whose hair doth tlait, like bristled porcupine." 

Id. p. 101. 
} nnidk-wruRp] Old eda " mKcft-TOOg,** ** niiicsArongd," 
and "mucA-wnmg'd.'* 
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The Winds yet^ like the flowen, to cease began ; 
For bright Leuoote^ VeDus' whitest swan, 
That held sweet Hero dear, spread her fair wings. 
Like to a field of snow, and message brings 
From Venus to the Fates, t'entreat them lay 
Their charge upon the Winds their rage to stay, 
That the stem battle of the seas might cease. 
And guard Leander to his lore in peace. 
The Fates consent ;-^By me, dissembling Fates I 
They shew'd their favours to conceal their hates, 
And draw Leander on, lest seas too high 
Should stay his too obsequious destiny : 
Who like a fleering * slavish parasite. 
In warping profit or a traitorous sleight. 
Hoops round his rotten body with devotes, 
And pricks bis descant face full of false notes ; 
Praising with open throat, and oaths as foul 
As his false heart, the beauty of an owl ; 
Kissing his skipping hand with charmM skips^ 
That cannot leave, but leaps upon hia lips 
Like a cock-sparrow, or a f shameless quean 
Sharp at a red-lipp'd youth, and naught doth 



Of all his antic shows, but doth repair 
More tender fawns, and takes a scatter'd hair 
Fi-om his tame so^ject^s shoulder; whips and 

calls 
For every thing he lacks,* creeps *gainst the walls 
With backward humbless,^ to give needless way : 
Thus his false fate did with Leander play. 

First to black Eurus flies the white Leucote, 
(Bom 'mongst the negroes in the Levant sea, 
On whoae curFd bead[s] the glowing sun doth 

rise,) 
And shews the sovereign will of Destinies, 
To have him cease his blasts ; and down he lies. 
Ne:tt, to the fenny Kotus course she holds. 
And found him leaning, with his arms in folds, 
Upon a rock,§ his white hair full of showers ; 
And him she chargeth by the fatal powers. 
To hold in his wet cheeks hia cloudy voice. 
To Zephyr then that doth in flowers rejoice : 
To snake-foot Boreas next she did remove, 
And found him tossing of his ravish 'd love, || 
To heat his frosty bosom hid in snow ; 
Who with Leucote'a eight did cease to blow. 
Thus all were still to Hero's heai*t's desire ; 
Who with all speed did consecrate a fire 



•JUerinff] V. R. "fleeting." 

t a] Omitted in one 4to. 

t hvimbte»i] Y. R. "humblencase." 

« roc*] V. R. "rocky." 

II hii ravish'd love] I a. Orithyia. 



Of flaming gums and comfortable spice, 

To light her torch, which in such curious price 

She held, being object to Leander's sight, 

That naught but fires perfum'd must give it li^^ht. 

She lov'd it so, she griev'd to see it burn. 

Since it would waste, and soon to ashes turn : 

Yet, if it bura*d not, 'twere not worth her eyea ; 

What made it nothing, gave it all the prize. 

Sweet torch, tme glass of our society I 

What man does good, but he consumes thereby ? 

But thou wert lov'd for good, held high, given 

show; 
Poor virtue loath'd for good, obscur'd, held low : 
Do good, be pin'd, — be deedless good, disgrac'd ; 
Unless we feed on meu, we let them fast 
Tet Hero with these thoughts her torch did 

spend : 
When bees make * wax, Nature doth not intend 
It should f be made a torch ; but we, that know 
The proper virtue of it, make it so, 
And, when 'tis made, we light it: nor did Nature 
Propose one life to maids; but each such creature 
Makes by her soul the best of her true state^ 
Which without love is mde, disconsolate, 
And wants love's fire to make it mild and bright. 
Till when, maids are but torches wanting light. 
Thus 'gainst our grief, not cause of grief, we fight: 
The right of naught is glean'd, but the delight 
Up went she : but to tell how she descended. 
Would Qod she were not dead, or my verse 

ended! 
She was the rule of wishes, sum, and end. 
For all the parts that did on love depend : 
Yet cast the torch hia brightness further fonh ; 
But what shines nearest best, holds truest worth. 
Leander did not ihrongh such tempests swim 
To kiss the torch, although it lighted him : 
But all his powers in her desires awaked, 
Her love and virtues cloth'd him richly naked. 
Men kiss but fire that only shows pursue ; 
Her torch and Hero, figure show and virtue. 
Now at oppos'd Abydos naught was heard 
But bleating flocks, and many a bellowing herd, 
Slain for the nuptials ; cracks of falling woods ; 
Blows of broad axes ; pourings X out of floods. 
The guilty Hellespont was mix'd and staiu'd 
With bloody torrent § that the shambles raiu'd ; 
Not arguments of feast but shows that bled. 
Foretelling that red night that foUowM. 



• make] V. R ' 

t should] V. R. "shalL" 

t pounrifft] V. R, '* powring/ 

f torrmt] Qy. *' torrents " T 
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More blood was spilt, more honoora were addreat, 

Than could ha7e gracM any happy feast ; 

Rich banquets, triumphs, every pomp employs 

His sumptuous hand ; no miser's nuptial joys. 

Air felt continual thunder with the noise 

Made in the general marriage-violence ; 

And no man knew the cause of this * expense, 

But the two hapless lords, Leander's sire. 

And poor Leander, poorest where the fire 

Of credulous love made him meet rich surmis'd : 

As short was he of that himself so priz'd,+ 

As is t an empty gallant full of form. 

That thinks each look an act, each drop a storm, 

That falls from lus brave breathings ; most 

brought up 
In our metropolis, and hath his cup 
Brought after him to feasts; and much palm bears 
For his rare judgment in th' attire he wears ; 
Hath seen the hot Low-Countries, not their heat. 
Observes their rampires and their buildings yet ; 
And, for § your sweet discourse with mouths, is 

heard 
Giving instructions with his very beard ; 
Hath gone with an ambassador, and been 
A great man's mate in travelling, even to Rhene; 
And then puts all his worth in such a face 
As he saw brave men make, and strives for grace 
To get his news forth : as when you descry 
A ship, with all her sail contends to fly 
Out of the narrow Thames with winds unapt, 
Now croBseth here, then there, then this way rapt. 
And then hath one point reach'd, then alters all, 
And to another crookkl reach doth fall 
Of half a bird-bolt*s 8hoot,|| keeping more ooil 
Than if she danc d upon the ocean's toil ; 
So serious is his trifling company, 
In all his swelling ship of vacantry 
And so short of himself in his high thought 
Was our Leander in his fortunes brought, 
And in his fort of love that he thought won ; 
But otherwise he scorns comparison. 

O sweet Leander, thy large worth I hide 
In a short grave I Ul-favour'd storms must chide 
Thy sacred favour ; If I in floods of ink 
Must drown thy graces, which white papers drink, 



» thi*] V. R, "his." 

t him»d/ to prit'd] Old oda. *'hinui^e he prUde" 
" himself e he surpriado," and **him»d/«Bwrptvi'd." 

t m] V. R. "in." 

S And, for] V. R. " And, Mfor.** 

fl a bird-boU'» shoot}— bird-bolt, 1. o. an arrow so formed 
as to kill birds by the force of the blow, without piercing 
them. 

1 favour] I e. look, countenance,— beauties. 

— —. U 



Even as thy beauties * did the foul black seas ; 
I must describe the hell of thy decease, 
That heaven did merit : yet I needs must see 
Our painted fools and cockhorse peasantry 
Still, still usurp, with long lives, loves, and lust. 
The seats of Virtue, cutting short as dust 
Her dear-bought f issue : ill to worse converts, 
And tramples in the blood of all deserts. 

Night dose and silent now goes fast before 
The captains and the soldiers to the shore. 
On whom attended t the appointed fleet 
At Sestos' bay, that should Leander meet. 
Who feign'd he in another ship would pass : 
Which must not be, for no one mean there was 
To get his love home, but the course he took. 
Forth did his beauty for his beauty look. 
And saw her through her torch, as you behold 
Sometimes within the sun a face of gold, 
Form'd in strong thoughts, by tliat tradition's 

force 
That says a god sits there and guides his course. 
His sister was with him ; to whom he shew'd 
His guide by sea, and sai^" Oft have you view'd 
In one heaven many starsTbut never yet 
In one star many heavens till now were met. 
See, lovely sister I see, now Hero shines, _j 
No heaven but her § appears ; each star repines, 
And all are clad in clouds, as if they moum'd 
To be by influence of earth out-bum'd. 
Yet doth she shine, and teacheth Virtue's train 
Still to be constant in hell's blackest reign, 
Though even the gods themselves do so entreat]] 

them 
As they did hate, and earth as she would eat 

them/' 
Off went his silken 1 robe, and in he leapt, 
Whom the kind waves so licorously cleapt,** 
Thickening for haste, one in another, so. 
To kiss his skin, that he might almost go 
To Hero's tower, had that kind minute lasted. 
But now the cruel Fates with At^ hasted 
To all the Wmds, and made them battle flght 
Upon the Hellespont, for either's right 
Pretended to the windy monarchy ; 
And forth they brake, the seas mix'd with the sky, 
And toss'd distress'd Leander, being in hell. 
As high as heaven : bliss not in height doth dwell 

• beautia] V. R. "beauty.'* 
t dear-bought] V. R. "d«arc brought." 
t attended] V.R "attend." 
§ A<r] Y.R."herfc" 
11 mtrtat] i. e. treat 
t «i/AwiJ V.R"8llke." 

** cUapt] An alteration, for the rhyme, otdipt^ i. e. 
embraced. 
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HERO AND LEANDER 



The Destinies sate daDcing on the waves. 

To see the glorious Winds with mutual braves 

Consume each other : O, true glass, to see 

How ruinous ambitious statists be 

To their own glories ! Poor Leander cried 

For help to sea-born Venus she denied ;* 

To Boreas, that, for his Atthaea's sake,t 

He would some pity on his Hero take, 

And for his own love's sake, on his desires ; 

But Glory never blows cold Pity's fires. 

Then call'd he Neptune, who, through all the 

noise, 
Knew with affright his wreck'd Leandor's voice, 
And up he rose ; for haste his forehead hit 
'Qainst heaven's hard crystal; his proud waves he 

smit 
With his fork'd sceptre, that could not obey ; 
Much greater powers^ than Neptune's gave them 

sway. 
They lov'd Leander bo, in groans they brake 
When they came near him ; and such space did 

take 
'Twixt one another, loath to issue on, 
That in their shallow furrows earth was shown. 
And the poor lover took a little breath : 
But the curst Fates sate spinning of his death 
On every wave, and with the servile Winds 
Tumbled them on him. [And now Hero finds, 
By that she felt, her dear Leander's state : 
She wept, and pray'd for him to every Fate ; 
And every Wind that whipp'd her with her hair 
About the £ftce, she kiss'd and spake it fair, 
Eneel'd to it, gave it drink out of her eyes 
To quench his thirst : but still their cruelties 
Even her poor torch envVd, and rudely beat 
The baiting flame § from that dear food it eat iJ 
Dear, for it nourish'd her Leander's life ; 
Which with her robe she rescu'd irom their strife : 
But silk too soft was such hard hearts to break ; 
And she, dear soul, even as her silk, faint, weak. 
Could not preserve it ; out, 0, out it went ! 
Leander still call'd Neptune, that now rent 
His brackish curls, and tore his wrinkled face. 
Where tears in billows did each other chase ; 

• the denied] L e. lOiieh she denied. 

t for hU AUJuea's sate] I. e. for the sake of " Orlthyia 
the fiilr Athenian prlnoess; *AUheia' [Atthaa] being 
formed by Chapnuin from 'At^iv, JUiea,*' Ed. 1821 — 
Here Chapman had an eye to a line of the Faeudo- 
Uunoua. 
ATeiAOS «£ BipiV kfjif4ifA»fa UXXtm NTM«H2. v. S32. 

J pcwert] V. R "power." 

fi The baUirtff flame] I e. the Bame taking bait (refreali- 
ment), feeding. (In the former edition I retained the 
spelling of the old copiea "bating,** and wrongly 
explained it to mean "fluttering.") 



And, burst with ruth, he hurl'd his marble mace 

At the stern Fates : it wounded Lachesis 

That drew Leander's thread, and could not miss 

The thread itself, as it her hand did hit, 

But smote it full, and quite did sunder it. 

The more kind Neptune rag'd, the more he raz'd 

His love's life's fort, and kill'd as he embrac'd : | 

Anger doth still his own mishap increase ; "^ 

If any comfort live, it is in peace. 

thievish Fates, to let blood, flesh, and senses 

Build two fair temples for their excellence, 

To rob it with a poison'd influence ! 

Though souls* gifts starve, the bodies are held 

dear 
In ugliest things ; sense-sport preserves a bear : 
But here naught serves our turns: O heaven 

and earth, 
How most-most wretched is our human birth ! 
And now did all the tyrannous crew depart, 
Knowing there was a storm in Hero's heart. 
Greater than they oould make, and scom'd their 

smart. 
She bow'd herself so low out of her tower. 
That wonder 'twas she fell not ere her hour. 
With searching the lamenting waves for him : 
Like a poor snail, her gentle supple limb 
Hung on her turret's top, so most downright. 
As she would dive beneath the darkness quite> 
To flnd her jewel ; — jewel ! — her Leander, 
A name of all earth's jewels pleas'd not her 
Like his dear name : " Leander, still my choice. 
Come naught but my Leander 1 my voioe^ 
Turn to Leander ! henceforth be all sounds. 
Accents, and pliraaes,thAt shew all griefs' wounds, 
Analyz'd in Leander 1 black change I 
Trumpets, do you, with thunder of your clange,* 
Drive out this change's horror 1 My voice faints : 
Where all joy was, now shriek out all complaints ! ** 
Thus cried she; for her mixdd soul could tell 
Her love was dead : and when the Morning fell 
Prostrate upon the weeping earth for woe. 
Blushes, that bled out of her cheeks, did shew 
Leander brought by Neptune, bruis'd and torn 
With cities' ruhis he to rocks had worn, 
To filthy usuiing rocks, that would have blood. 
Though they oould get of him no other good. 
She saw him, and the sight was much-much more 
Than might have serv'd to kill her : should her 

store 
Of giant sorrows speak ?— Burst, f — die, — ^bleed. 
And leave poor plaints to us that shall succeed. 



* clanffe"] i. e. eJanfi, — ao spelt for the rhyme, 
t Burn, ftc] Qy. "No: bunt", &e. 
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She fell on her love's bosom, hugg*!! it fast, 
And with Leander^s name she breath'd her last 
^eptune for pity in his arms did take them, 
Flung them into * the fir, and did awake them 
Like two sweet birds, sumam'd th' Acanthidee, f 
Which we call Thistle-warps, that near no seas 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly, 
And feed on thistle-tops, to testify . 

The hardness of their first life in their last ; ^ 
/The first, in thorns of love, that sorrows past : 
And so most beautiful their colours show. 
As none (so little) like them ; her sad brow 
A sable velvet feather covers quite, 
Even like the forehead-doth that^ in the night. 



• into] y.n. "in." 

t Acanthidei] Or. JuuuBUtt, tJdMie-flndUt, gwierally 
txanalated gold-JlndM. 



Or when they sorrow, ladies use * to wear : 
Their wings, blue, red, and yellow, mix*d appear: 
Colours that, as we construe colours, paint 
Their states to life; — the yellow shews their saiot, 
The dainty Yenus, left them ; blue, their truth ; 
The t red and black, ensigns of death and ruth. 
And thist true honour from their love-death 

sprung, — 
They were the first that ever poet sung.$ \ 

* itff J Old eds. ** vade " ; which the context (" when 
they forrvw ") shewa to be wrong. 

t The] V.R. "Their." 

t tikia] V.R. "thuB." 

I They vere the Jlrtt that ever pod aung] 'Klhapman 
alludes to ttie * Hero and Leander * of Muneua the gram- 
marian, whiob he here, aa well as in the title to hia rare 
translation of that poem (12mo. 1610,) aacribea to the 
traditionaiy Uusnus, the son [or disdploj of Linus." 
Ed. 1821. * 



JS^pifframmes and Slegia. By I. D. and C. M. At MiddldHtrugh. TUla title-pago Is followed by the " Fpiffravi,* 
nuaa'\ at the end of which are the initials "7. D." Next is a copy of verses headed " Iffnoto*\ Then oomoa a 
second title-page, Certaint <^ Ovids EUgiu. By C. Maiiow. At MidUborugh^^n. d., ISmo.—Beferrod to in the notes 
asGd. A. 

AU Opid$ EUgiu: 8. Booha, By C. M. Bpifframa by J. D. At Middkbourgh, n. d., 12i»o.— Beferred to in the 
notes as Ed. B. 

Aa (Md$ BUgiet : 3. BooIm. By C. M, Sptgramt by J. D, At MiddUbwrgk, n. cL, 12ao.~BeferTQd to in the 
notes as Ed. C. 



OVID'S ELEGIES. 



P. OVIDII NASONIS AMORUM 
LIBER PRIMUS. 



ELEGIA I. 

Qaemadmodum a Cupldine pro bellis unorM Bcribero 
ooactua sit. 

WS which were Ovid' t five looks* now are three; 
For theee before the reet preferreth he. 
ff, reading five, ihon jlavfCtA 0/ tedioumetSp 
Two ta*en away, thy f Idbovr will he leee. 

With MoBe prepared, I meant t to sing of armB, 
Choosing a suhjeot fit for fierce alarms : 
Both venes were alike, till Loye, xitei> iay^ 
Began to smile, and took § one foot away. 
Bash boy, who gave thee power to change a linel 
We are the Muses' prophets, none of thine. 
What 11 if thy mother take Diana's bow. 
Shall Dian fan when love begins to glow ? 
In woody groves is*t meet that Ceres reign. 
And quiver-bearing Dian till the plain 1 
WhoU set the fair-trees*d Sun in battle-ray, 
While Mars doth take th' Aonian harp to playl 
Great are thy kingdoms, over^trong, and large : 
Ambitious imp, why seek'st thoa further charge? 

• We vhiek vert OvitFeJlve books, «tc) When Mr. Collier 
{BridgewaUr Oat.^ p. 189) quoted these four lines as a 
proof that Marlowe "took some liberties with his 
origioal,** he was not aware that they are a literal trans- 
lation of Ovid's Bpigramma in Amoree «uof. 

t thy] So eds. B, C— Ed. A " the." 

t prepared, J meant] So eds. B, C— Ed. A '< vpreard, / 



fi took] So eds. B, C— Ed. A *'take." 
R What] So eds. B^ C— Ed. A *<That— We read in the 
original,— 

" Quid ? si pncripiat flavBS Venus orma Minerva, 
Yentilet aocensas flava Minerva &cesT *' 
But Marlowe must have read " Dianas ** and " Diana.'* 



Are all things thine? the Muaee' Tempo* thine t 
Then scarce can Phcsbus say, " This haip is mine.*' 
When in this work's f first verse I trod aloft^ 
LoTe^ slack'd my Muse, and made my num- 
bers $ soft. • 
I have no mistress nor no fitvorite, 
Bemg fittest matter for a wanton wit : 
Thus I complain'd; bnt Love anlock*d his quiver, 
Took out the shaft ordain'd my heart to shiver, 
And bent his sinewy bow upon his knee, 
Saying, *' Poet, here's a work beseeming thee." 
0, woe is me ! he never shoots but hits : 
I bum ; love in my idle bosom sits. . 
Let my first verse be six, my last five feet : 
Farewell, stem war, for blunter poets meet I 
Elegian Muse, that warblest amorous lays, 
Girt my shineil brow with sea-bank myrtle^raysIlT 



ELEGDL IL 



Quodf primo amore oorreptus, in triumphum dud se a 
Cupidine patiatur. 

What makes my bed seem hard, seeing it is 

soft?** 
Or why slips down the coverlet so oft ? 

• Tempe] So ed. A.-Eda. B, a "Temple." 
t worvi] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "works." 
t love] So eds. B, C— Ed, A " L" 
{ numbere] So eds. B, C— Ed. A *' number." 
ti Aine] L e. Aeen, shining. ' 

1[ tpmyt] Old eds. " ptalse."— At the end of this elegy, 
Ed. Ahas"C. Marlowe." 
•• «i»«l^]Boeda.B,C.-Ed.A*'«i«80«i/».' 
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Although the nights be long* I sleep not tho ; * 
My sides are sore with tumbling to and fro. 
Were Love the cause, it's like I should descry 

him; 
Or lies he close, and shoots where none can spy 

himi 
'Twas so ; he struck f me with a slender t dart ; 
'Tis cruel Love turmoils my captive heart 
Yielding, or struggling, § do we give him might ? 
Let's yield : a burden easily borne is light. 
I Baw a brandish'd fire increase in strength ; 
Which being not shak'd,|| I saw it die at length. 
Young oxen newly-yok'd are beaten more 
Than oxen which ^ have drawn the plough 

before ; 
And rough jades' mouths with stubborn bits ore 

torn. 
But manog'd horses' heads are lightly borne. 
Unwilling lovers Love doth more torment 
Than such as in their bondage feel content. 
Lo, I confess, I am thy captive, 1 1 
And hold my conquer d hands for thee to tie. 
What need'st thou war? I sue to thee for 

grace: 
With arms to conquer armless men is base. 
Yoke Venus' doves, put myrtle on thy hair : 
Vulcan will give thee chariots rich and f&ir. 
The people thee applauding, thou shalt stand. 
Guiding the harmless pigeons with thy ** hand : 
Young men and women shalt thou lead as thrall; 
So will thy triumph ft seem magnifical : 
I, lately caught, will have a new-made wound, 
And captive-like be manacled and bound : 
Good meaning, shame,:J:$ and such as seek love's 

wrack, 
Shall follow thee, their hands tied at their back : 
Thee all shall fear, and worship as a king ; 
lo triumphing shall thy people sing : 
Smooth speeches, fear,§§ and rage shall by thee 

ride, 
Which troops have always been on Cupid's side : 
Thou with these soldiers conquer'st gods and 

men: 
Take these away, where is thine |||| honour thent 

* tho] 1. e. theu. 

t gtruck] So ed- C.—Ed. A "fltrok."— Ed. B "strook." 
t 9lender] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "tender." 
§ tlrugffliftff} SoedJi. B, C— Bd. A "striuing.'* 
II tkai^d] Soed. A.— Eds. B, C •'slftckt." 
t wAicA] So eda. A, B.— Ed. C "that." 
*• thy] So eds. B. C— Not in ed. A. 
ft tnumph] So eda. B, C.—Ed. A "triumpliea." 
tt Oood meaninff, Mani«] -"liens Bonn . . . EtPudor." 
§§ /<«»'] Our poet*s copy of Ovid had ** Terror." The 
right reading is "Error." 

till thme] Bo eda. B, C.—Ed. A " thy." 



Thy mother shall from heaven applaud this showy 
And on their faces heaps of roses strow : 
With beauty of thy wings thy fedr hair gilded,* 
Ride, golden Love, in chariots richly builded I 
Unless I eir, full many shalt thou bum. 
And give wounds f infinite at every turn : 
In spite of thee, forth will thine t arrows fly ; 
A scorching flame bums all the standers by. 
So, having conquerM Inde, was Bacchus' hue : 
Thee pompous birds, and him two tigers, drew. 
Then, seeing I grace thy show in following thee. 
Forbear to hurt thyself in spoiling me. 
Behold thy kinsman § Csssar's prosperous bands, 
Who guards the|| conquer'd with his conquering 
hands I 



ELEQIA III 
Ad amicam. 



I ASK but right : let her 1[ that caught me late. 
Either love, or cause that I may never ** hate. 
I crave ft too much : would she but let me love 

her! 
Jove knows with sach-like prayers I daily move 

her. 
Accept him that will serve thee all his youth, 
Accept him that will love with tX spotless truth. 
If lofty titles cannot make me thine,§§ 
That am descended but of knightly line, 
(Soon may you plough the little land |ili I have; 
I gladly grant my patents given to save,) 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses may,mf 
And Cupid who hath mark'd me for thy prey ; 
My spotless life, which but to gods gives*** place. 
Naked simplicity, and modest grace. 
I love but one, and her tff I love change never : 
If men have faith, I'll live with thee for ever ; 

• With beauty of thy wirtgs thy fair hair ffiUM,] Our 
poet's copy of Ovid had "Tu, penna pulchrot geminn 
▼ariante capilloe." 

t wnmdt] So eda. B, C.—Ed. A "wordea." 

J thine] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "thy." 

§ kvngman] Old eds. ** kitismana." 

II the] Old eds. **thee." 

IT her] So ed. A.— Eda. B. C, "he." 

*« never] So eds. B, C— Not in ed. A. 

ft crave] So ed. A.— Eds. B, C, "aske." 

XX love vith] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "«<m« thee i^ilA." 

$} make me thine] So eds. B, C.—Ed. A *'cax3se nw to be 
thine.'* 

II II land] So eds. B, C.—Ed. A "landes." 

%% may] i. e. may make me thine. 

•*» ffivet] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "giu©." 

ttt *«r] So eds. B, C.—Ed. A "ho." 
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The yean that fatal Destiny shall give 

I'll live with thee, and die ere * thoa ahalt f 

grieve. 
Be thou the happy subject of my books, 
That I may write things worthy thy fidr looks : 
By verses homM i lo got her name ; 
And she to whom in shape of swan § Jove came; 
And she that on a feign'd bull swam to land, 
Qriping his false horns with her virgin hand. 
So likewise we will through the world be rung, 
And with my name shall thine be always sung. 



ELEGIA iy.|| 

Amicam, qua arte qnibture nuUbus in oma, presento 
▼iro, nil debeat^ admonot. 

Tht husband to a banquet goes with me ; 
Pray God it may his latest supper be 1 
Shdl I sit gazing as a bashful guest, 
While others touch the damsel I love beet 1 
Wilt, lying under him, his bosom dip 1 % 
About thy neck shall he at pleasure skip ? 
Marvel not though the fiur bride did indte 
The drunken Centaurs to a sadden fight : 
I am no half-horse, nor in woods I dwell ; 
Tet scarce my hands from thee contain I well. 
But how thou shouldst behave thyself now know, 
Kor let the winds away my warnings ** blow. 
Before thy husband, come; though I not see 
What may be done, yet there before him be. 
Lie with him gently, when his limbs he spread 
Upon the bed ; but on my foot first tread. 
View me, my becks, and speaking countenance ; 
Take and return tt each secret amorous glance. 
Words without voice shall on my eyebrows sit ; 
Lines thou shalt read in wine, by my hand writ 
When our lascivious toys come in thy mind. 
Thy rosy cheeks be to thy thumb Xt inclined. 
If aught of me thou speak*st in inward thought, 
Let thy soft finger to thy ear be brought. 
When I, my lights do or say aught that please 

thee, 
Turn round thy gold ring, as it were to ease thee. 

* m] So eds. B, C— Bd. A " or." 
t tkaU] Bo ed. A.— Eds. B. C, "shall.- 
t homed] So eds. A, B.~£d. C. "honnred." 
§ iipan] So od«. B, C— Ed. A "BulL" 
II JBUffia IV.] Not in ed. A. 
H eUp] i. e. embraoa. 

•* vaminifi] So ed. B, — Ed. " warning.** 
tt rOum] Old eds. "rooeiue.''— **£xcip6 Airtivas, et 
r^er ipsa, notas." 
tt thumbs So ed. B.— Ed. C "tombo." 



Strike on the board, like them that pray for evil. 
When thou dost wish thy husband at the devil. 
What wine he fills thee, wisely will him drink ; * 
Ask thou the boy what f thou enough dost think. 
When thou hast tasted, I will take the cup. 
And where thou drink'st, on that part I will sup. 
If he gives thee what first himself did taste. 
Even in his face his offered gobbets t cast*. 
Let not thy neck by his vile arms be prest, 
Nor lean$ thy soft head on his boisterous breast 
Thy bosom's roseate buds let him not finger ; 
Chiefly on thy lips let not his lips linger. 
If thou giv'st kisses, I shall all disclose. 
Say they are mine, and hands on thee impose. 
Tet this ril see : but^ if thy gown aught cover. 
Suspicious fear in all my veins will hover. 
Mingle not thighs, nor to his leg jom thine, 
Nor thy soft foot with his hard foot combine. 
I have been wanton, therefore am |I perplex'd. 
And with mistrust of the like measure vex'd i 
I and my wench oft under clothes did lurk. 
When pleasure mov'd us to our sweetest work. 
Do not thou BO ; but throw thy mantle hence. 
Lest I should think thee guilty of offence. 
Entreat thy husband drink ; but do not kiss ; 
And, while he drinks, to add more do not miss. 
If he lies down, with wine and* sleep opprest. 
The thing and place shall counsel us the rest 
When to go homewards we rise all along; 
Have care to walk in middle of the throng. 
There will I find thee, or be found by thee : 
There touch whatever thou canst touch of me. 
Ay me, I warn IT what profits some few houre ! 
But we must part when heaven with black night 

lours. 
At night thy husband clips ** thee : I will weep, 
And to the doors sight of thyself [will] keep.tt 
Then will he kiss thee, and not only kiss, 
But force thee give him my stoln honey-bliss. 



« vUl him dHnk] i. e. deslra hhn to drink. 

t Ask thou tht bog «iAa<] L e. Aak thou the boy for 
what, Ac. 

t gobheU] L e. monols, bits.— Old eda. " goblets."— The 
absolute neoeoaity of tbe alteration which I have made 
here, ia proved by the original, — " R<q{oe libatoe illiua ore 
ci6o«." I need hardly add, that Marlowe mistakes the 
meaning of the line. 

§ Uan\ So ed. C— Ed. B. "leaue.- 

|] oml So ed. B.— Ed. C "are." 

i wamj So ed. B.— Ed. C "warrne.** 

** clip*\ i. e. embraces (as fkvquently in these BUgin: 
see the opposite col., Ac), our author (who aeema to haTe 
read " includit ") having here misunderstood the original, 
— " Nocte vir incliMM [i. e. will shut you up, like a wild 
beartj- 

tt Aftd to the doontight oftky»if\vm\ beep] ** Quft Uoet, 
ad SBvas proeequar usque fores." 
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CouBtrain'd againfit thy will, give it the peasant : 
Forbear sweet words, and be* your sport un- 
pleasant. 
To him I pray it no delight may bring. 
Or, if it do, to thee no joy thence spring. 
But, though this night thy fortune be to try it, 
To me to-morrow t constantly deny it. 



KLEQIA V. 

CoriuiUB ooacubituB. 



Ih summer's heat, and mid-time of the day. 
To rest my limbs, upon a bed I lay. 
One window shut^ the other open stood; 
Which gave such light as twinkles in a wood. 
Like twilight glimpse at setting of the sun, 
Or night being past, and yet not day begun; 
Such light to shamefac'd maidens must be shown, 
Where they may sport, and seem to be unknown. 
Then came Corinna in a long loose govm, 
Her white neck hid with tresses t hanging down ; 
Kesembling fair Semiramis going to bed. 
Or Lais of a thousand lovers § Bped.|| 
I snatch'd her gown : being thin, the harm was 

small; 
Tet Btriv'd she to be ooyer*d therewithal ; 
And striving thus, as one thitt would be casty 
Betray'd herself, and yielded at the last. 
Stark naked as she stood before mine eye, 
Not one wen H in her body could I spy. 
What arms and shoulders did I touch and see ! 
How apt her breasts were to be press'd by me 1 
How smooth a belly under her waist saw I, 
How laige a leg, and what a lusty thigh i 
To leave the rest, all lik'd ** me passing well : 
I cling'd her naked body ; ft down she fell. 
Judge you the rest : being tir'd,:]:^ she bade me 

kiss: >^ 
Jove send me more such afternoons as this I 



• 6«]Soed.B.-Bd.C. "in." 

\ To TM to^morrme, dK^.] "Cz«s mlhi coDstantI voce 
dediaae nega." 

X irme*\ So eda. B, C— Ed. A "trells." 

t Umnl So ed. A.~Edi. B, C, "wooera" 

II irped] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "spread." 

<jr «en] "menda." 

♦• fit'd] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "pleaade." 

1 1 her naked bodii] So eda. B, C.~Ed. A "A<r fUre white 
5o((y."— " Et nrndcan preafll ooipua ad u«que meum." 

XX iii'd\ So ed. A.— Eda. B, C, "trlde," "try'd."— At 
the end of this Elegy od. A has " C. Marlow." 



ELEGIA VI.* 
Ad Jauitorem, ut fores sibi aperiat. 

Unworthy porter, bound in chains full sore. 
On movdd hooks set ope the churlish door. 
Little I ask : a little entrance make ; 
The gate half-ope my bent side in will take. 
Long love my body to such use make[s] slender. 
And to get out doth like apt members render. 
He shews me how unheard to pass the watch. 
And guides my feet, lest, stumbling, falls they 

catch. 
But in times past I fear*d vain shades and night. 
Wondering if any walkdd without light. 
Love, hearing it^f laugh'd with his tender 

mother. 
And smiling said, ** Be thou as bold as other.'* 
Forthwith love came: no dark night-flying 

sprite. 
Nor hands prepar'd to slaughter, me aifright. 
Thee fear I too much ; t only thee I flatter : 
Thy lightning can my life in pieoes batter. 
Why enviest me ? this hostile den % unbar : 
See, how the gates with my tears water'd are ! 
When thou stood'st naked, ready to be beat, 
For thee I did thy mistress fair entt«at 
But what entreats [for thee sometimes took 

plaoQ, 
(O mischief 1) naw for me obtain small grace. 
Gratis thou mayst be free ; || give like for like ; 
Night goes away; the doors bar backward 

strike: 
Strike;, so again hard chains shall bind thee 

never. 
Nor servile water shalt thou drink for ever. 
Hard-hearted porter, dost and wilt not hear? 
With stiff oak propp*d the gate doth still appear. 
Such rampir'd gates besiegM cities ud ; 
In midst of peace why art of arms afraid ? 
£xclud*8t a lover, how wouldst use a foe ? 
Strike back the bar ; night fast away doth go. 
With arms or armM men I come not guarded; 
I am alone, were furious Love discarded : 
Although I would, I cannot him cashier. 
Before I be divided from my geor.lf 



• EUgia VI.] Not in ed. A. 

t hearing U} Marlowe's copy of Ovid had **ut avdiviV* 

X Thee fear I too miicA] Itnperfoctly rendered. "Tb 
nlmium lentum timea" 

t d<n] Old eda. "dende." — "dauBtiu."— Marlowe's 
copy of Ovid had " ABpice, at tnvu/MU,'* Ac. 

U Qratit thou mayet be free\ Marlowe's copy of Ovid 
having had "Gratis licet ease quod opta" How the 
ori«[inal should be read here, seems doubtful. 

^ fnm my gearl "Amembris . . . meia.** 
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Sir 



See, Love with me, wine moderate io my brain, 
And on mj hairs a crown of flowers remain. 
Who fears these arms f who will not go to meet 

them? 
Night runs away; with open entrance greet 

them. 
Art careless? or is't sleep forbids thee hear, 
Giving the winds my words running in thine ear ? 
Well I remember, when I first did hire thee, 
Watching till after mid-night did not tire thee. 
But now perchance thy wenoh with thee doth 

rest: 
Ah, how thy lot is aboTe my lot blest I 
Though it be so, shut me not out therefore : 
Night goes away ; I pray thee, ope the door. 
Err we 1 or do the turned hinges sound, 
And opening doors with creaking noise abound ? 
We err ; a strong blast seem'd the gates to ope : 
Ay me, how high that gale did lift my hope ! 
If, Boreas, bears*t* Orithyias rape in mind. 
Come break these deaf doors with thy boisterous 

wind. 
Silent the city is ; night's dewy host 
March fast away : the bar strike from the post ; 
Or I more stem than fire or sword will turn, 
And with my brand thesef gorgeous houses 

bum. 
Night, love, and wine to all extremes persuade ; 
Night, shameless wine, and Iotc are fearless 

made. 
All have I spent: no threats or prayers move 

thee; 
0, harder than the doors thou goard'st I prove 

theel 
No pretty wench's keeper mayst thou be t 
The careful prison is more meet for thee. 
Now frosty night her flight begins to take. 
And crowing cocks poor souls to work awake. 
But thou, my crown, from sad hairs ta'en away. 
On this hard threshold till the morning lay ; 
That when my mistress there beholds thee cast. 
She may perceive how we the time did wast.^ 
Whate'er thou art, farewell ; be like me pain*d I 
Careless, farewell, with my fault not dirtain'd.§ 
And farewell, cruel posts, rough threshold's 

block, 
And doors conjoin'd with an hard iron lock. 



• J(f, Boreoi, lean*t] I e. It, Boreas, tkcm beaiest.— Old 
eda. " J(f BortoMheam.** 

t tJu$e\ So ed. B.— Ed. C "the." 

t wiH} i. e. waste,— for the rhyme. 

t vith my favU not dittaJMd] So ed. B.— Ed. C. 
"— diadaind.**-"" nee admisso turpis amante." 



ELEGIA VII.* 
Ad pacandam amicam, quam verberavamt. 

Bnn> fast my hands, they have deserved chains, 
While rage is absent, take some friend the 

pains; 
For rage against my wench mov*d my rash arm ; 
My mistress we^s whom my nwd hand did 

harm. 
I might have then my parents dear misus'd, 
Or holy gods with cruel strokes abus'd. 
Why, Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield, 
Butchei^d ihe flocks he found in spacious field ; 
And he, who on his mother veng'd his sire, 
Against the Destinies durat sharp darts require.f 
Could I therefore her comely tresses t«ar ? 
Yet was she graced with her ruffled hair. 
So fair she was, Atalanta she resembled, 
Before whose bow tU' Arcadian wild beasts 

trembled. 
Such Ariadne was, when she bewails 
Her perjur'd Theseus' flying vows and soils. 
So, chaste Minerva, did Cassandra fall. 
Deflowered except,:): within thy temple- wall. 
That I was mad and barbarous all men cried : 
She nothing said; pale fear her tongue had 

tied. 
But secretly her looks with checks did trounce 

me; 
Her tears, she silent, guilty did pronounce me. 
Would of mine arms my shoulders had been 

scanted 1 
Better I could part of myself have wanted. 
To mine own self have I had strength so 

furious. 
And to myself could I be so injurious 1 
Slaughter and nuschiefs instruments, no better, 
Deserved chains these cursM hands shall fetter. 
Punish'd I am, if I a Boman beat ; 
Over my mistress is my right more great ? 
Tydides left worst§ signs of villany ; 
He first a goddess stmck ; another, I. 
Tet he horm'd less : whom I profess'd to love, 
I harm'd ; a foe did Diomede's anger move. 
Go now, thou conqueror, glorious triumphs 

raise; 
Pay vows to Jove ; engirt thy hairs with bay.s ; 



• EUffia VII.] Not in ed. A 
t require] "poscepo." 

♦ Jf^fiovtr'd except] I know not how our poet read the 
original here.—" Sic, nisi vittatis quod erat, Csssandra, 
eapilUs," Ac 

§ worst] "PeesiiDa.'* 
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And let the troops which shall thy chariot 

follow, 
16, a BtroDg man conquer'd this wench," 

hollow. 
Let the sad captive foremost, with locks spread 
On her white neck, but for hurt cheeks,* be 

led. 
Meeter it were her lips were blue with kissing, 
And on her neck a wanton'sf mark not miss- 
ing. 
But, though I like a swelling flood was driven, 
And as a prey unto blind anger given, 
Was*t not enough the fearful wench to chide f 
Nor thunder, in rough threatenings, haughty 

pride 1 
Nor shamefully her ooat pull o*er her crown. 
Which to her waist her girdle still kept down 1 
But cruelly, her tresses having rent. 
My nails to scratch her lovely cheeks I bent. 
Sighing she stood : her bloodless white looks 

shew'd 
Like marble from the Parian mountains hew'd ; 
Her half-dead joints and trembling limbs I 

saw. 
Like poplar leaves blown with a stormy flaw,t 
Or slender ears with gentle Zephyr shaken. 
Or watei*8'§ tops with the warm south-wind 

taken; 
And down her cheeks the trickling tears did 

flow. 
Like water gushing from consuming snow. 
Then first 1 did perceive I had offended ; 
My blood the tears were that from her de- 
scended. 
Before her feet thrice prostrate down I fell ; 
My feared hands thrice back she did repel. || 
But doubt thou uot^ (revenge doth grief 

appease) 
With thy sharp nails upon my face to seisse ; 
Bescratch mine eyes; spare not my locks to 

break ; — 
Anger will help thy hands, though ne*er so 

weak ; — 
And, lest the sad signs of my crime remain, 
Put in their place thy kemb^d ** hairs again. 



♦ but far kuirtefueks] "8i ainorent leeam, Candida tota, 
geniB." 

t waiUon's] So od- B.— Ed. C "wanton."— " blandi 
dcntis." 

t flaw] i. e guBt 

§ teaUrt'] So od, B.— Ed. C " water." 

I! repel] So ed. B.— Ed. C •'oxpell." 

If n4)t] So ed. B.— Ed. C " art." 

*• i-emWd] i.e. combed,— arranged.— Here the old eds. 
have •• koombed " ; but afterward* " kemhed.** 



ELEGIA VIII.* 

Execntor leaam quaa puellam suam meretrlcia arte 
instituebat. 

There is, — whoe*er will know a bawd aright, 
Give ear, — there is an old trot^ Dipsas hightf 
Her name comes from the thing: she, being 

wiBe,$ 
Sees not the Mom on rosy horses rise. 
She magic arts and Thessal charms doth know. 
And makes laige streams bock to their fountains 

flow. 
She knows with grass, with threads on wrung§ 

wheels spun. 
And what with mares' rank humour may be 

done. 
When she will, clouds the darkened heaven 

obscure; 
When she will, day shines every where moat 

pure. 
If I have faith, I saw the stars drop blood ; 
The purple moon with sunguine visage stood. 
Her I suspect among night's spirits to fly. 
And her old body in birds' plumes to lie : 
Fame saith as I suspect; and in her eyes 
Two eye-balls shine^ and double light thence 

flies, 
Great-grandsires from their ancient graves she 

chides, 
And with long charms the solid earth divides. 
She draws chaste women to incontinence, 
Nor doth her tongue want harmful eloquence. 
By chance I heard her talk; these words she 

said. 
While closely hid betwixt two doors I laid. 
" Mistress, thou knowst thou hast a blest youth 

pleas'd : 
He stay'd, and on thy looks hia gazes seiz'd. 
And why shouldst not please? none thy face 

exceeds : 
Ay me, thy body hath no worthy weeds ! 
As thou art fair, would thou wert fortunate ! 
Wert thou rich, poor || should not be my state. 
Th' opposM star of Mara hath done thee harm : 
Now Mars ia gone, Venus thy side doth warm, 
And brings good fortune ; a rich lover plants 
His love on thee, and can supply thy wants. 

• JHegia VIII.] Not in ed. A. 

t liigfa] i. e. called. 

X wt«] A strange translation of " sobria." 

§ wnaug] '*torto ooucica rhombo licia." — Old oda. 
"wrong" (and so perhaps our author may have spelt 
the word here). 

II poor] Used bore as a disyllable. If not, porhape the 
author wrote "estate " at the end of the Hue. 
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Such is his form as may with thine compare : 
Would he not buy thee,* thou for him shouldst 

oare. — 
She blushed. — ''Red shame beoomea white cheeks : 

but this. 
If feign'd, doth well ; if true, it doth amiss. 
When on thy lap thine eyes thou dost deject, 
Each one according to his gifts reepect 
Perhaps the Sabines rude, when Tatius reign' d. 
To yield their love to more than one disdain' d. 
Now Mars doth rage abroad without all pity, 
And Venus rules in her Eneas' city : 
Fair women play : f she's chaste whom none wiU 

have, 
Or, but for bashfiilness, herself would crave. 
Shake off these wrinkles that thy front assault ; 
Wrinkles in beauty is a grievous fault. 
Penelope in bows her youths' strength tried ; 
Of honf the bow was that appro v'd^ their side. 
Time flymg slides hence closely,§ and deceives 

us, 
And with swift horses II the swift year soon 

leaves us. 
Brass shines with use ; good garments would be 

worn; 
Houses, not dwelt in, are with filth forlorn. 
Beauty, not exercis'd, with age is spent ; 
Nor one or two men are sufficient. 
Many to rob is more sure, and less hateful ; 
From dog-kept flocks come preys to wolves most 

grateful. 
Behold, what gives the poet but new verses ? 
And thereof many thousand he rehearses. 
The poet's god, array'd in robes of gold. 
Of his gilt harp the well-tuu'd strings doth hold. 
Let Homer yield to such as presents bring : 
Trust me, to give, it is a witty thing.^ 
Nor, so thou mayst obtain a wealthy prize. 
The vain name ** of inferior slaves despise. 
Nor let the arms of ancient linesff beguile thee : 
Poor lover, with thy grandsires I exile thee. 
Who seeks, for being fair, a night to have. 
What he will give, with greater instance crave. 



* Would hi not bay thee, &c.] " Si te non emtam TeUet, 
emonduB erat." 

t ptaif] Our author's copy of Ovid had ** Ludvmt" 
instead of "Ludito." 

X ap}^n>v*d\ 1. e. proved ** Qui latus axgueret, eomous 
arcus erat" 

§ douly] "occulte." 

II And with noift horteg, &c] Our poet's copy of Ovid 
had " j5lt color admiasia labitur amiiu «juis.** 

^ itUa witty thing] " res est ingenioaa.'* 

♦• «ttm« J Our poet's copy of Ovid had ' * wmm " instead 
of "crimen." 

ft liM»\ Oldeda. "liuee.' 



Make a small price, while thou thy nets dost lay. 
Lest they should fly; being ta'eu, the tyrant 

play. 
Dissemble so, as lov'd he may be thought. 
And take heed lest he gets that love for nought. 
Deny him oft : feign now thy head doth ache ; 
And Isis now will shew what 'sense to make. 
Receive him soon, lest patient use he gain,* 
Or lest his love, oft beaten back, should wane. 
To beggars shut, to bringers ope thy f gate ; 
Let him within hear barr'd-out lovers prate. 
And, as .first wrong'd, the wronged sometimes 

banish; 
Thy fSftult, with his fiiult so repuU'd, will vanish. 
But never give a spacious time to ire ; 
Anger delay'd doth oft to hate retire. 
And let thine eyes oonstraindd learn to weep, 
That this or that man^ may thy cheeks moist 

keep. 
Nor, if thou cozen^st one, dread to forswear; 
Venus to mock'd men lends a senseless ear. 
Servants fit for thy purpose thou must hire, 
To teach thy lover what thy thoughts desire. 
Let them ask somewhat : many asking little. 
Within a while great heaps grow of a tittle. 
And sister, §L nurse, and mother spare him not : 
By many hands great wealth is quickly got. 
When causes fail thee to require a gift, 
By keeping of thy birth make but a shift. 
Beware lest he, unrivall'd, loves secure : 
Take strife away, love doth not well endura 
On all the bed men's tumbling let him view, || 
And thy neck with lascivious marks made blue. 
Chiefly shew him the gifts which others send : 
If he gives nothing, let him from thee wend. 
When thou hant so much as he gives no more, 
Pray him to lend what thou mayat ne'er restore. 
Let thy tongue flatter, while thy mind harm 

works ; 
Under sweet honey deadly poison lurks. 
If this thou dost,*[| to me by long use known, 
(Nor let my words be with the winds hence 

blown,) 



* lui patient uu he gain] "ut nullum patiendi colligat 
uaum." 

t thy] So ed. B.— Ed. C "the." 

X That thit or that man] Our author read **Ut. . . ilU 
vol «&." 

§ And Mter, &c.] i. e. And let sister, &c. 

\\ On aU tht bed men's tumbling let htm view] Old eds. 
"On all the beds men," Ac.—*' lllo viri toto videat ves- 
tigia locto." 

^ // thit thou dostt Ac.] " Hiec si prsBstiteris, \isu mihl 
cognuta longo." 
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Oft tbou wilt say, * live well ;'* thou wilt pray 

oft, 
That my dead bones may in their gr&ve lie sofi." 
As thus she spake^my shadow me betrayed : 
With much ado my hands I scarcely stay'd. 
But her blear eyes, bald scalp's thin hoary fleeces^ 
And rivell'd cheeks, I would have pull'd a-pieces. 
The gods send thee no house, a poor old age, 
Perpetual thirst, and winter^s lasting rage^ 



ELEQIA IX.t 



Ad Attlcum, amantem noo opartere desidiosum esse^ 
sicuti nee militem. 

All lovers war, and Cupid hath his tent; 

Attic, all lovers are to war far sent 

What age fits Mars, with Venus doth agree : 

'Tis shame for eld J in war or love to be. 

What years in soldiers captains do require. 

Those in their lovers pretty maids desire. 

Both of them watch: each on the hard earth 

sleeps ; 
His mistress* doors this, that his captain's keeps. 
Soldiers must travel fai: the wench forth 8end,§ 
Her valiant lover follows without end. 
Mounts, and rain-doubled floods he passeth over, 
And treads the deserts snowy heaps do || cover. 
Going to sea, east winds he doth not chide, 
Nor to hoist sail attends fit time aud tide. 
Who but a soldier or a lover's bold^ 
To Bufibr storm-mix'd snows with night's sharp 

cold? 
One as a spy doth to his enemies go; 
The other eyes his rival as his foe. 
He cities great, this thresholds lies before ; 
This breaks town-gates, but he his mistress' door. 
Oft to invade the sleeping foe 'tis good, 
And arm'd to shed uuarmM people's blood. 
So the fiei^ce troops of Thracian Rhesus fell, 
And captive horses bade their lord farewell. 
Sooth,1T lovers watch till sleep the husband 

charms, 
Who slumbering, they rise up in swelling arms. 



• 'Live wU*} Our ixMt's copy of Ovid had "vivat 
bono.'* 

t iMaIX.]Not{nod. A. 

J eW] So ed. B.— Ed. C "old." 

t the vench/orth $end] ** mitte puellam." 

II dojOlded*. "to." 

% SooOi] So ed. B. (Oar poet's copy of Ovid bad 
**2fempe inaritorum," &c.>-Ed. C " Such." 



The keepers' hands and corps-du-gard to pass, 
The soldier's and poor lover^s work e'er was. 
Doubtful is war and love : the yanquish'd rise ; 
And who thou never think'st should ML down, 

lies. 
Therefore whoe'er love slothfulness doth call, 
Let him surcease ;* love tries wit best of alL 
Achilles bnm'd, Briseis being ta'en away : 
Trojans, destroy the Greek wealth, while you 

may. 
Hector to arms went from his wife's embraces, 
And on Andromaohe his helmet laees. 
Great Agamemnon was, men say, amaz'd. 
On Priam's loose-tress'd daughter when he gaz'd. 
Mars in the deed the blacksmith's net did stable; 
In heaven was never more notorious fable. 
Myself was doll and faint, to sloth inclin'd ; 
Pleasure and ease had mollified my mind. 
A fair maid's care expell'd this sluggishfiees, 
And to her tents will'd me myself address. 
Since mayst thou see me watch, and night-wars 

move: 
He that will not grow slothful, let him love. 



ELEGIA Xt 
Ad pueUam, ne pro amore pnemia posoat 

SuOH as the cause was of two husbands' war. 
Whom Trojan ships fetoh'd from Europa 4! fiir ; 
Such as was Leda, whom the god deluded, 
In snow-white plumes of a false swan included ; 
Such as Amymone through the dry fields stray'd. 
When on her head a water-pitcher lay'd; 
Such wert thou ; and I fear*d the bull and eagle. 
And whate'er Love made Jove, should thee in- 
veigle. 
Kow all fear with my mind's hot love abates ; 
No more this beauty mine eyes captivates. 
Ask'stS why I change? because thou crav'st 

reward; 
This cause hath thee from pleasing me debarr'd. 
While thou wert plain, I lov'd thy mind andfieuie: 
Now inward faults thy outward form disgrace. 
Love is a naked boy, his years saunce || stain. 
And hath no clothes, but open doth remain. 



• let Mm mremte] " Deslnat" 
t EUgia X.] Not in od. A. 

} Ewropa] Our author's copy of Ovid having had 
wrongly " Suropa," instead of " EurotA." 
§ Jiiftt] 80 ed. B.— Ed. C " Ask't." 
U iaunce] i. e. «aiu,— without 
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Will you for gain have Cupid sell himself 1 
He hath no bosom, where to hide base pelt 
Love * and Love's son are with fierce arms at + 

odds; 
To serve for pay beseems not wanton gods. 
The whore stands to be bought for each man's 

money, 
And seeks vile X wealth by selling of her coney. 
Yet greedy bawd's command she curseth still, 
And doth, constrain'd, what you do of good wilL 
Take from irrational beafits a precedent : 
'Tis shame their wits should be more excellent. 
The mare asks not the horse, the cow the bull, 
Nor the mild ewe gifts from the ram doth pull. 
Only a woman gets spoils from a man, 
Farms out herself on nights for what she can ; 
And lets § what both delight, what both desire, 
Making her joy accordiDg to her hire. 
The sport being such, as both alike sweet try it. 
Why should one sell it, and the other buy it? 
Why should I lose, and thou gain, by the pleasure 
Which man and woman reap in equid measure 'i 
Knights of the post i| of perjaries make sale, 
The unjust judge for bribes becomes a stale. 
'Tis shame sold tongues the guilty should defend. 
Or great wealth from a judgment-seat aflcend. 
'Tia shame to grow rich by bed-merchandize, IF 
Or prostitute thy beauty for bad price. 
Thanks worthily are due for things unbought ; 
For beds ill-hir'd we are indebted nought. 
The hirer payeth all ; his rent discharg'd. 
From further duty he rests then enlarged. 
Fair dames, forbear rewards for nights to crave : 
Ill-gotten goods good end will never have. 
The Sabine gauntlets were too dearly won. 
That unto death did press the holy nun. 
The son slew her that forth to meet him went, 
And a rich necklace caus'd that punishment. 
Yet think no scorn to ask a wealthy churl ; 
He wants no gifts •• into thy lap to hurL 
Take cluster'd grapes from an o'erladen vine ; 
May tt bounteous love Alcinoua* fruit resign. 



* Love] i. 0. VenuB. 

t at] Oldods. "to." 

X viU] Old eds. ** vild." See note ||, p. 68. 

§ lett] i. e. lets out for money. 

II KnigJUs of the post, &c.] "Non bono conduct! ven- 
dunt peijuria toiitoa." 

II bed-merchandize] Soed B. — Ed. C "had merchandize." 

** He want* no gifU, Ac. J '* Muuera posiceuti quod daro 
poBsit, habet." 

tt May, &c.] Oldeda. " Many," *c.— ** Pnobeat Alcinoi 
irama benlgnus ager." But Afarlowe sccras to liaye read 
** benig-uuB amor.^ 



Let poor men shew their service, fidth, and care ; 
All for their mistress, what they have, prepare. 
In verse to praise kind wenches, 'tis my part, 
And whom I like eternize by mine * art. 
Qarmenta do wear, jewels and gold do wast : f 
The fame that verse gives doth for ever last. 
To give I love, but to be ask'd disdain : 
Leave asking, and I'll give what I refrain. 



ELEGIA XI.J 



Napen alloquitur, ut paratas tabellas ad Corinuam 
perferat. 

Im skilful gathering ruffled hairs in order, 
Napd, free-bom, whose cunning hath no border, 
Thy service for night's scapes is known commo- 
dious, 
And to give signs dull wit to thee is odious. 
Corinna dips § me oft by thy persuasion : 
Never to harm me made thy faith evasion. 
Receive these lines ; them to my mistress carry ; 
Be sedulous ; let no stay cause thee tarry. 
Nor flint nor iron are in thy soft breast. 
But II pure simplicity in thee doth rest. 
And 'tis 8uppoB*d Love's bow hath wounded thee : 
Defend the ensigns of thy war in me. 
If what I do, sho asks, say ** Hope for night ;" 
The rest my hand doth in my letters write. 
Time passeth while I speak : give her my writ ; 
But see that forthwith she peruseth it. 
I charge thee, mark her eyes and front in reading : 
By speechless looks we guess at things succeeding. 
Straight being read, will H her to write much back : 
I hate fair paper should writ matter lack. 
Let her make verses, and some blotted letter 
On the last edge to stay mine eyes the better. 
What need she tire** her hand to hold the quill? 
Let this word, '' Come" alone the tables fill. 
Then with triumphant laurel will I grace them. 
And in the midst of Venus* temple place them. 
Subscribing, that to her I consecrate 
My faithful tables, being vile maple late. 



• mine] So ed. B.— Ed. C "my." 
t ioati] i. e. wa.stc,— for the rhymo. 
X EUgia XL] Not in ed. A. 
% elipe] i. o. embrnccs. 

II But] Our poet's copy of Ovid had " Sed tibi," Ac. 
H wUl] i. e. bid. 
I ** tire] Old eds. " try."— " laasare." 

Y 
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ELEGIA XIL» 

TaboUas qiua zniserat execntor qnod arnica noetem 
Degabat 

BcwAiL my chance : the sad book is retum'd; 
This day denial hath my sport adjoum'd. 
Preaages are not vain : when she departed, 
Nap^ by stambling on the threshold, started. 
Going out again, pass forth the door more wisely. 
And somewhat higher bear thy foot precisely. 
Hence, luckless tables 1 funeral wood, be flying ! 
And thou, the wax, stufTd fiill with notes denying ! 
Which I think gather*d from cold hemlock's 

flower, 
Wherein bed honey Conic bees did pour : 
Tet, as if mix*d with red lead, thou wert ruddy ; 
That colour rightly did appear so bloody. 
As evil wood, thrown in the highways, He, 
Be broke with wheels of chariots passing by 1 
And him that heVd you out for needful uses, 
ril prove had hands impure with all abuses. 
Poor wretches on the tree themselyes did strangle ; 
There sat the hangman for men's necks to angle; 
To hoarse screech-owls foul shadows it allows ; 
Vultures and Furies t nestled in the boughs. 
To these my Ioto I foolishly committed, 
And then:}: with sweet words to my mistress 

fitted. 
More fitly had they $ wrangling bonds contiun'd. 
From barbarous lips of some attorney strain'd. 
AoQpng day-books and bills they had lain better, 
In whieh the merehant wails his bankrupt debtor. 
Tour name approyes |1 you made for such-like 

things: 
The number two no good divining brings. 
Angry, I pray that rotten age you wracks, 
And sluttish white-mould overgrow the wazl 



ELEGIA XIIL 
Ad Auroiam, no properot. 

Kow, o*er1T the sea, ftom her old love eomes she 
That draws the day from heaven's cold axle-tree. 
Aurora, whither slid'st thou? down sgain t 
And birds for** Kemnon yesrly shall be slauL 

• IBiyia XII.] Not in ed. A 

f Puriai] Not answering to "ttrigis " of the original. 
} tken] So, the original convinces me, our author wiaie; 
yiot " them,*' as I at first supposed. 
§ fA«y] Oldeds. **thy.'* 
I appro9et\ i. 49. proves. 
IT o'er] So eds. B. C— Bd. A "on.* 
••/or] Oldeds. "fttan." 



* t<mnet] So eds. B, C— Bd. A "coone.'* 
t And ioldier*, &o.] So eds. B, C— Ed. A omits this 
line, 
t cliitU hate] So ods. B, C— Eds. A " elierU both do kaU."* 
i teU'st] So eds. B, C— Ed. A ''seest." 
H All] So eds. B. C— Ed. A "This."-" Omnia." 
IT hdd'tt] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "hadsL" 



Kow in her tender arms I sweetly bide ; 

If ever, now well lies she by my aide. 

The air is cold, and sleep is sweetest now, 

And birds send forth shrill notes from every 

bough. 
Whither runn'st thou, that men and women love 

nott 
Hold in thy rosy horses, that they move not. 
Ere thou rise, stan teach seamen where to sail ; 
But when thou oom'st» they of their courses* 

&iL 
Poor travellers, though tir'd, rise at thy sight. 
And soldiers t make them ready to the fight. 
The painful hind by thee to field is sent ; 
Slow oxen early in the yoke are pent. 
Thou cozen'st boys of sleep, and dost betraj 

them 
To pedants that with cruel lashes pay them. 
Thou mak'st the surety to the lawyer run. 
That with one word hath nigh himself undone. 
The lawyer and the client hate t thy view. 
Both whom thou raisest up to toil anew. 
By thy means women of their rest are barr'd ; 
Thou sett'st § their labouring hands to spin and 

card. 
All 11 could I bear : but that the wench should rise. 
Who can endure, save him with whom none 

liesl 
How oft wish'd I night would not give thee plaoe^ 
Kor morning stars shun thy uprising fftce ! 
How oft that either wind would break thy coach. 
Or steeds might fall, foro'd with thick clouds' 

approach 1 
Whither go'st thou, hateful nymph? Memnon 

the elf 
Received his coal-black colour from thyself 
Say that thy love with Cephalus were not known. 
Then thinkest thou thy loose life is not shown t 
Would Tithon might but talk of thee a while I 
Not one in heaven should be more base and vile. 
Thou leav'st his bed, because he's fiidnt through 

age, 
And early mount'st thy hateful carriage : 
But, held'st ^ thou in thine arms some Cephalus, 
Then wouldst thou cry, "Stay, night, and run 

not thus I" 
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Dost punish* me, because years make him waoel 
I did not bid thee wed an ag&d swain. 
The moon sleeps withf Endymion every day : 
Thou art as fair as she ; then kiss and play. 
Jove, that thou shouldst not haste, but wait his 

leisure, 
Made two nights one to finish up his pleasure. 
I chid:}: no more: she bluah*d, and therefore 

heard me; 
Tet lingered not the day, but morning scaled me. 



ELEQIA Xiy.§ 
PueUam conaolatur oul pne nimia cura conue deddemnt. 

Lbays colouring thy tresses, I did cry ; 
Now hast thou left no hairs at all to dye. 
But what had been more fidr, had they been kept? 
Beyond thy robes thy dangling locks had swept 
Fear*d'8t thou to dress them, being fine and thin, 
Like to the silk the curious Seres spin. 
Or threads which spider^s slender foot draws out. 
Fastening her light web some old beam about f 
Not black nor golden were they to our view ; 
Tet, although neither,|| mix'd of either^s hue; 
Such as, in hilly Ida's watery plains, 
The cedar tall, spoil'd of his bark, retains. 
Add ^ they were apt to curl an hundred ways, 
And did to thee no cause of dolour raise. 
Nor hath the needle or the comb's teeth reft them ; 
The maid that kemb'd ** them ever safely left 

them. 
Oft was she dress'd before mine eyes, yet nerer. 
Snatching the comb to beat the wench, out-drive 

her. 
Oft in the mom, her hairs not yet digested, 
Half-aleepiDg on a purple bed she rested ; 
Yet seemly, like a Thracian Bacchanal 
That tir^d doth rashly ff on the green grass fall. 
When they were slender, and like downy moss, 
Thy tt troubled hairs, alas, endur'd great loss ! 
How patiently hot irons they did take. 
In crookM tranneU §§ crispy curls to make I 

• Doit punish] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "Punish ye." 
t vith] So ods. B, C— Ed. A "and." 
t chid] Oldedii. *' chide." 
§ Bkgia XIV.] Not in od. A. 
II ruithfr] Old eda. *' either/' 
1 Add] So ed. B.— Ed. C " And."— "Adde." 
** kemb'd] L e. combed,— drened. 
tt rashly] " tcmere." 
X* Thy] Oldeda. "They." 

}§ tmnnd«]See Todd'a John$on*$ Diet, and Riehardaon's 
Diet, in V. : but the explanation of the word there given 



I cried, " 'Tis sin, 'tis sin, these hairs to bum : 
They well become theo; then to spare them turn. 
Far ofif be * force I no fire to them may reach ; 
Thy very hairs will the hot bodkin teach." 
Lost are the goodly locka^ which from their crown 
Phoebus and Bacchus wish'd were hanging down. 
Such were they as Diana painted stands, 
All naked, holding in her wave-moist hands. 
Why dost thy ill-kemb'd tresses* loss lament ? 
Why in thy glass dost look, being discontent ? 
Be not to see with wonted eyes indin'd ; 
To please thyself, thyself put out of mind. 
No charmdd herbs of any harlot scath'd thee, 
No fiuthless witch in Thessal waters, bath'd thee. 
No sickness harm'd thee (far be that away ! ) ; 
No envious tongue wrought thy thick locks' 

decay. 
By thine own hand and fault thy hurt doth 

grow; 
Thou mad'st thy head with compotmd poiaon flow. 
Now Qermany shall captive hair-tires send thee. 
And van<]uish'd people curious dressings lend 

thee. 
Which some admiring, 0, thou oft wilt blush ! 
And say, " He likes me for my borrow'd bush, 
Pnusuig for me some unknown Quelder dame; 
But I remember when it was my fame." 
AlaSy she almost weeps I and her white cheeks, 
Dy'd red with shame, to hide from shame she 

seeks. 
She holds and views her old locks in her lap ; 
Ay me, rare gifts unworthy such a hap ! 
Cheer up thyself; thy loss thou mayst repair. 
And be hereafter seen with native hair. 



ELEGIA XV. 
Ad invidoa^ quod fiuna poetarum sit perenuis. 

Entt, why carp'stt thou my time's spent so ill, 
And term'st my :t works fruits of an idle quill 1 
Or that, unlike the line from whence I sprung, § 
War's dusty || honours are refus'd, being young 1 



does not suit the present passage. — "Ut flcrct torto 

floxills orbe sinus.'*— The Editor of Marlowe's Worti, 

1820, printed " trammels." 
• 6eJ So ed. B.— Ed. C "by." 
t earp'st] So eds. A, R— Ed. C "crapest." 
i term'tt my] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "tearmos our." 
§ tprung] Old eds. "oome." Compare the second 

version of this Elegy, p. 824, sec. ooL 
II dutty] So ed. A.— Eds. B, C, " rustie."— " pulycru- 

lenta." 

T S 
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Nor that I study not the brawling laws. 
Nor set my voice to sale in every cause ^ 
Thy scope is mortal ; mine, eternal fame, 
That all the world may * ever chant my name. 
Homer shall live while Tenedos stands and Ide, 
Or into t sea swift Simois doth t slide. 
AscrsBus lives while grapes with new wine swell, 
Or men with orookkl sickles com down felL 
The world shall of Callimachus ever speak ; 
His art exoeird,§ although his wit was weak. 
For ever lasts high Sophocles' proud vein : 
With sun and moon Aratus shall remain. 
While bondmen cheat, fitthers [be] hardJI bawds 

whorish, 
And strumpets flatter, shall Menander flourish. 
Rude Ennius, and Plautus full of wit,^ 
Are both in Fame's eternal legend writ. 
What age of Varro'a name shall not be told, 
And Jason's Argo,** and the fleece of gold 1 
Lofty Lucretius shall live that hour 
That Nature shall dissolve this earthly bower. 
Eneas' war and Tityrus shall be read 
While Rome of all the conquered ff world is head. 
Till Cupid's bow and fiery shafts be broken, 
Thy verses, sweet Tibullus, shall be spoken. 
And Gallus shall be known from east to west ; 
So shall Lyeoris whom he lovM best. 
Therefore, when flint and iron wear away, 
Yerae is immortal and shall ne'er ft decay. 
To verse let kings give place, §§ and kingly shows, 
And till banks o'er which gold-bearing TaguB 

flows. 
Let base-conceited wits admire vile HIT things : 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses' springs ; 
About my head be *** quivering myrtle wound, 
And in sad lovers' heads let me be found. 
The living, not the dead, can envy bite, 
For after death all men receive their right. 



• may] So eds. B. C— Ed. A "might/' 

t into] Bo edB. B, C— Ed. A "to the." 

t doth] So odA. B. C— Ed. A *' shall" (but we have 
" stands " in the preceding line). 

§ The world shaU, fto. i Bo ods. B, C— Ed. A omits 
Hi» art txcdVdf Ac. ) these two lines. 

I! Aard] Old ed«. '* hooixL " — "A«nu pater." And 
compare the second version of this Elegy, next col. 

^ and PlautvM/uU o/vfW] But the original is "onimosi- 
que Aceiu* oris." 

•• Argo] Old cds. "Argos." 

ft eonqvurd'] So eds. B, C. — Ed, A " conquering. " 

XX ne'er] So eds. B, C— Not in ed. A. 

9§ To verte let king$giTe placel So eds. B, C. — Ed. A "Let 
kings glue place to verse." 

nil And\ So eds. B, C— Ed. A "The." 

ir^ vUe\ Old eds. "vUd." See note {{, p. 68. 

••• 6<] Bo eds. A, B.— Ed. C "the." 



Then, though death rocks * my bones in funeral 

fire, 
I'll live, and, as he pulls me down, mount higher. 



The same by B. I.f 



Enyt, why twitf st thou me my time's spent ill. 
And call'st my verse fruits of an idle quill f 
Or that, unlike the line from whence I sprung. 
War's dusty honours I pursue not young 1 
Or that I study not the tedious laws. 
And prostitute my voice in every cause 1 
Thy scope is mortal ; mine, eternal fame. 
Which through the world shall ever chant my 

name. 
Homer will live whilst Tenedos stands and Ide^, 
Or to the sea fleet Simois doth slide : 
And so shall Hesiod too, while vines do bear. 
Or crookM sickles crop the ripen'd ear. 
Callimachus, though in invention low. 
Shall still be sung, since he in art t doth flow. 
No loss shall come to Sophocles' proud vein : 
With sun and moon Aratus shall remain. 
Whilst slaves be fidse, fathers hard, and bawds be 

whorish. 
Whilst harlots flatter, shall Menander flouriah. 
Ennius, though rude, and Accius' high-rear'd 

strain, 
A fresh applause in every age shall gain. 
Of Yarro's name what ear shall not be told ? 
Of Jason's Argo, and the fleece of gold Y 
Then shall Lucretius' lofty numbers die 
When earth and seas in fire and flames shall fry. • 
Tityrus, Tillage, JSney § shall be read 
Whilst Rome of all the conquered world is head. 
Till Cupid's fires be out, and his bow broken. 
Thy verses, neat Tibullus, shall be spoken. 
Our Gallus shall be known from east to west ; 
So shall Lyeoris whom he now loves best 
The suffering ploughshare or the fiint may wear; 
But heavenly poesy no death can fear. 



* TOck$\ So ed. A.— Eds. B, C, "rakos." 

t The 9ame by B. /.] Not in ed. A.—" B. L I e. Ben 
Jonson. who afterwards introduced this version into TUe 
Poetagter/ see his Work$, ii. 897, ed. Gifibrd, who is pro- 
bably right in stating that both tlie tranalAtions are by 
j Jonson, the former one being the rough sketch of the 
' latter. 

X in art] So ed. B.— Ed. C '* arte in." 

9 Titprvji^ TiUagej JBney] t e. the Bucolic*, the Gtorgie*, 
and the JEneidt of Vii^giL 
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Kings shall give place to it, uid kingly shows, 
The banks o'er -which gold-bearing Tagus 

flows. 
Eneel hinds to trash : me let bright Phoobus 

swell 
With cups full-flowing from the Muses' well. 



The frost-drad * myrtle shall impale my head, 
And of sad lovers I'll be often read. 
Envy the living, not the dead, doth bite, 
For after death all men receive their right. 
Theu when this body falls in funeral fire. 
My name shall Hve, and my best part aspire. 



P. OVIDII NASONIS AMORUM 
LIBER SECUNDUS. 



ELEQIA !.• 
Qaod pro gigantomochia amoros acribero sit ooactos. 
I, Ovm, poet, of my t wantonness, 
Bom at Peligny, to write more address. 
So Cupid wills. Far hence be the severe I 
Tou are imapt my looser lines to hear. 
Let maids whom hot desire to husbands lead,$ 
And rude boys, touch'd with unknown love, me 

read; 
That some youth hurt, as I am, with Love's bow. 
His own flame's best-acquainted signs may know. 
And, long-admiring, say, "By what means 

leam'd. 
Hath this same poet my sad chance discem'd]" 
I durst the great celestial battles tell, 
Hundred-hand Qyges, and had done it well ; 
With Earth's revenge, and how Olympus' top 
High Ossa bore, mount Pelion up to prop; 
JoTe and Jove's thunderbolts I had in hand, 
Which, for his heaven, fell on the giants' band. 
My wench her door shut : Joto's affairs I left ; 
Even Jove himself out of my wit was reft. 
Pardon me, Jove f thy weapons aid me nought ; 
Her shut gates greater lightning than thine 

brought. 
Toys and light elegies, my darts, I took : 
Quickly soft words hard doors wide-open strook. 
Verses reduce the homM bloody moon. 
And call the sun's white horses back $ at noon. 

• Elegia I.] Not in ed. A. 

t my] Old eda. " thy.- 

t whom hot denrt to huAandi lead\ I should have sup- 
posed that here "daire" was a typogrHphical error for 
" desiree **, had I not found similar violations of grammar 
in other places of these SUgieg : so, p. 834, sec. coL, "And 
on the soft ground fertile green grass prow " ; p. 339, first 
ool., "While thus I speak, black dust her white robes 
ray.**— The original la "Me legat in sponai fofie non 
frigidavirgo." 

§ back] Old eds. '^blacke." 



Snakes leap by verse from caves of broken 

mountainSft 
And tumM streams nm backward to their 

fountains. 
Verses ope doors ; and locks put in the post. 
Although of oak, to yield to versee boast. 
What helps it me of fierce Achill to sing? 
What good to me will either Ajax^: bring? 
Or he who warr'd and wander'd twenty year ? . 
Or woful Hector whom wild jades did tear ? 
But when I praise a pretty wench's face. 
She in requital doth me oft embrace : 
A great reward ! Heroes of § famous names. 
Farewell .' your favour naught my mind inflames. 
Wenches, apply your fair looks to my verse. 
Which golden Love doth unto me rehearse. 



ELEGIA 11.11 



Ad Bagoum, ut custodiam puellss sibi commissiB 
laxiorem habeat. 

Bagous, whose care doth thyll mistress bridle. 
While I speak some few, yet fit words, be idle. 
I saw the damsel walking yesterday, 
There, where the porch doth Danaiits' fiict display. 



• frott-drad] "metuentem firigora." 

t 8MJte$ leap by verge from cavet of brolxn mou7Uain$] 
A manrelloiiB mis-translation of "Carmine dissiliunt, 
abruptia fkucibua, angues." 

J either Ajeuc] Our poet's copy of Ovid having hofl 
**Ajaea alter et alter." The approved reading is 
"Atrides,''&c. 

§ <^01dod8."0." 

n EUgia II.} Not in ed. A. 

IT thy] Boed. B.— Ed. C. "my." 
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She pleas'd me soon : I sent, and did her woo ; 
Her trembling hand writ back she might not do ; 
And asking why, this answer she redoubled, 
Because thy* care too much thy mistress 

troubled. 
Keeper, if thou be wise, cease hate to cherish ; 
Belieye me, whom we fear, we wish to perish. 
Nor is her husband wise : what needs defence, 
When unprotected t there is no expense] 
But furiously he follows t his love's fire. 
And thinks her chaste whom many do desire. 
Stoln liberty she may by thee obtain ; 
Which giving her, she may give thee again. 
Wilt thou her fault learn 1 she may make thee 

tremble : 
Fear to be guilty, then thou mayst dissemble. 
Think, when she reads, her mother letters sent 

her: 
Let him go forth known, that unknown did 

enter. 
Let him go see her, though she do not languish ; 
And then report her sick and full of anguish. 
If long she stays, § to think the time more short. 
Lay down thy forehead in thy lap to snort. 
Inquire not what with Isis may be done, 
Nor fear lest she to the th^tres run. 
Knowing her scapes, thine honour shall increase; 
And what less labour than to hold thy peace? 
Let him please, haunt the house, be kindly us'd, 
Eiyoy the wench ; let all else be refus'd. 
Vain causes feign of him, the true to hide, 
And what she likes, let both hold ratified. 
When most her husband bends the brows and 

frowns, 
His fawning wench with her desire he crowns. 
But yet sometimes to chide thee let her fall, 
Counterfeit tears, and thee lewdll hangman call. 
Object thou then, what she may well excuse, 
To stain all faith in truth by false crimes usa 
Of wealth and honour so shall grow thy heap ; 
Do this, and soon thou shnlt thy freedom reap. 
On tell-tales* necks thou seest the link-knit 

chains ; 
The filthy prison fikithless breasts restrains. 
Water in waters, and fruit flying touch, 
Tantalus seeks ; his long tongue's gain is such. 



• thy] So od. C— Ed. B "they." 

t unprotected] Oldeds. "yn-protested." 

: folUnos] So ed. C— Ed. B " foUow."— Here Marlowe 
must have read "Sed gerU"; aud iu the next line 
**putat.- 

S *he gtayg] From Marlowe's version of the precodlDg 
line but pne, we might have expected here *' he stiys." 

H lewd] i. 0. base. 



While Juno's watchman 18 too much ey*d. 
Him timeless death took ; she was deified. 
I saw one's legs with fetters black and blue. 
By whom the husband his wife's incest* knew^ : 
More he deserv'd ; to both great harm he firazn'd; 
The man did grieve, the woman was defam'd. 
Trust me, all husbands for such faults are sad. 
Nor make they any man that hear[8] them glad. 
If he loves not, deaf ears thou dost importune ; 
Or if he loves, thy tale breeds his misfortuna 
Nor is it easily prov'd, though manifest ; 
She safe by &vour of her judge doth rest 
Though himself see, he'll credit her denial, 
Condenm his eyes, and say there is no triaL 
Spying his mistress' tears, he will lament, 
And say, ** This blab shall suffer punishment." 
Why fight'st 'gainst oddsl to thee, being cast, 

do hap 
Sharp stripes ; she sitteth in the judge's lap. 
To meet for poison or vilef facts we crave not ; 
Ky hands an unsheath'd shining weapon have 

not. 
We seek that, through thee, safely love we may : 
What can be easier than the thing we pray ) 



ELEQIA llLt 
Ad eunucbttm servantem dominam. 

At me, an eunuch keeps my mistress chaste, 
That cannot Venus' mutual pleasure taste ! 
Who first depriv'd young boys of their best part. 
With self-eame wounds he gave, he ought to 

smart. 
To kind requests thou wouldst more gentle 

prove, 
If ever wench had made lukewarm thy love. 
Thou wert not born to ride, or arms to bear ; 
Thy hands agree not with the warlike spear. 
Men handle those : all manly hopes resign ; 
Thy mistress' ensigns must be likewise thine. 
Please her; her hate makes others thee abhor; 
If she discards thee, what use serv'st thou fort > 
Good form there is, years apt to play together : 
Unmeet is beauty without use to wither. 
She may deceive thee, though thou her protect : 
What two determine never wants effect. 
Our prayers move thee to assist our drift, 
While thou hast time yet to bestow that gift 



• incett] i. e. adulteiy. 

f vile] Old eda. "vild." See note H, p. 63. 

t SUffia III.] Not in od. A. 
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ELEQIA IV. 
Quod amet mulierea^ oi^uBoanque taraub sint. 

I lOEAN not to defend the scapes* of any, 

Or justify my vices, being many; 

For I confess, if that might merit fayour, 

Here I display my lewd and loose behavioar. 

I loathe, yet after that I loathe I run : 

0, how the burden irks, that we should f shun! 

I cannot rule myself; but where Love please 

Amit driyen, like a ship upon rough seas. 

No one &ce likes § me best; all fitces move : 

A hundred reasons make me ever love. 

If any eye mel| with a modest look, 

I bum,ir and by that blushful glance** am took: 

And she that's coy I like, for being no clown ; 

Methinks she would be nimble ft when she's 

down. 
Though her sour looks a Sabine's brow resemble, 
I think she'll do, but deeply can dissemble. 
If she be leam'd, then for her skill I crave her ; 
If not, because she's simple I would have her. 
Before Callimachus one prefers me fiir : 
Seeing she likes my books, why should we jar > 
Another rails at me and that I write ; 
Tet would I liet:^ with her, if that I mights 
Trips she^— it likes me well; plods she, — ^what 

thanH§ 
She would be nimbler, lying with a man. 
And when one sweetly sings^ then straight I long 
To quaver on her lips even in her song; 
Or if one touch the lute with art and cunning. 
Who would not love those hfmds || || Ibr their swift 

mnningl 
And hertf I like that with a majesty 
Folds up her arms, and makes low courtesy. 
To leave myself,*** that am in love with all. 
Some one of these might make the chastest fall. 



* tketcapes] "mendosos . . . mores.'* 

t thouid] L e. would. 

t Am\ Boeda. B, C— Bd. A **And." 

§ lik€$] i. e. pleaMo. 

II eye wu] Our author's copy of Ovid had "In m« de- 
jecta." 

% hum] Old eda. (by a manifiBet error) '* blush. "— 
" Uror." 

*• gUmoe] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "gjaa." 

ft would be nimbU} So ed% B, C— Bd. A "ahould be 
quick." 

tt lU] Bo eda. B, C— Bd. A "bo." 

§§ than] L e. then. 

III! thoee hande] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "ihoH nimble 



ir^ W] Soeda. B, C—Ed. A "she." 
••• To Uave mvee^f] "■ Ut taoeam de me." 



If she be tall, she's like an Amazon, 
And therefore fills the bed she lies upon ; 
If short, she lies the rounder : to say * troth, 
Both short and long please me, for I love both. 
I think what one undeck'df would be, being 

drest; 
Is she attir'd 1 then shew her graces beet 
A white wench thralls me; so doth golden 

yellow; 
And nut-brown giris in doing have no fellow. 
If her white neck be shadow'd with black hair. 
Why, so was Leda^s, yet was Leda fiur. 
Amber-tressTd^ is she! then on the Mom think • 

I: 
My love alludes to every history. 
A young wench pleaseth, and an old is good^ 
This for her looks, that for her womaiU^ood. 
Nay, what is she that any Roman loves, "^ 
But my ambitious ranging mind approves) 



ELEGIA V.§ 
Ad amicam coimptam. 

No love is so dear,— quivered Cupid, fly! — 
That my chief wish should be so oft to die. 
Minding thy &nlt, with death I wish to revel : 
Alas, a wench is a perpetual evil ! 
No intercepted lines thy deeds display, 
No gifts given secretly thy crime bewray. 
0, would my proofii as vain might be withstood! 
Ay me, poor soul, why is my cause so good 1 
He's happy, that his love dares D boldly credit ; 
To whom his wench can say, *' I never did it" 
He's cruel, and too much his grief doth fiivour,^ 
That seeks the conquest by her loose behaviour. 
Poor wretch, I saw** when thou didst think I 

slumbei'd; 
Nottt drunk, your fuilts on the spilt wine I 

numbered. 
I saw your nodding eyebrows much to speak; 
Even from your cheeks part of a voice did break*. 



• fay] So oda. B, C— Ed. A " speak." 

t J ihinJt vhat one unded^d, dia.] Bo oda. B;^ e.— Thla. 
line and the next three linea are omitted ia ed. A. 

t Amber-trees'dl So eda. B, C— Bd. A " Yellow treie.** 

§ BUffia v.] Not in ed. A. 

II daree] So ed. B.— Bd. C "daw." 

S favour] So ed. C— Ed. B "aaiMwur." 

** Poor wretch, I raw, Ac] Old eda. **Poore wanoh 4 
MtM," Ac.—" Ipae miaer vidL" 

tt ATrt] So ed. B.— Ed. C "Nor.!' 
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Not silent were thine eyes ; the board with wine 
Was scribbled, and thy fingers writ a line. 
I knew your speech (what do not lovers seel), 
And words that seem'd for certain marks to be. 
Now many guests were gone, the feast being 

done; 
The youthful sort to divers pastimes run : 
I saw you then unlawful kisses join 
(Such with my tongue it likes me to purloin) ; 
None such the sister gives her* brother grave, 
But such kind wenches let their lovers have ; 
Phoebus gave notf Diana such, 'tis thought, 
But Venus often to hep Mars such brought. 
"What dostV* I cried: " transport'st thou my 

delight 1 
My lordly hands I'll throw upon my right. 
Such bliss is only common to us two ; 
In this sweet good why hath a third to do?" 
This, and what grief enforc'd me say, I said : 
A scarlet blush her guilty face array'd ; 
Even such as by Aurora hath the sky, 
Or maids that their betrothM husbands spy ; 
Such as a rose mix'd with a lily breeds, 
Or when the moon travails ij: with charmM 

steeds; 
Or such as, lest long years should turn the dye, 
Arachne stains Assyrian ivory : § 
To these, or some of these, like was her colour ; 
By chance her beauty never shin^d fuller. 
She view'd the earth; the earth to view, 

be8eem*d her ; 
She lookM ead ; sad, comely I esteem'd her. 
Even kemb^djl as they were, her locks to rend, 
And scratch her fair soft cheeks, I did intend. 
Seeing her face, mine uprear'd arms descended ; 
With her own armour was my wench defended. 
I, that erewhile was fierce, now humbly sue, 
Lest with worse kisses she should me indue. 
She laugh'd, and kiss'd so sweetly as might make 
Wrath-kindled Jove away his thunder shake. 



♦ Aer] So ed. B.— Ed. C "the." 

t not] So ed. B.— Ed. C "to." 

t travaiU] " Aut ubi cantatia Luna laborat equis." 

§ Araehfu stainM Assyrian ivory] The original ia *' Masonia 
Assyrium femhis Unxit ebur." Marlowe, I presume, 
was induced to give this extraordinary version of the 
line by recollecting that in the Sixth Book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses Araohno is termed " Maonis/* while her 
father is mentioned as a dyer ; 
" Maonis [i. o. Araehne Mceonia] elusam deeignat imagine 

tauri 
Europen." v. 108. 

" Pater huic Colophonius Idmon 
Phocaico bibulas tingebat murioe lanas." v. S. 

II kembid] i. e. combed,— <&rranged. 



I grieve lest others should such good peroeive^* 
And wish hereby them all unknown to leave. 
Also much better were they than I tell, 
And ever seem'd as some new sweet befeL 
*Ti8 ill they pleas'd so much ; for in my lips 
Lay her whole tongue hid, mine in hers she dips. 
This grieves me not; no joined kisses spent 
Bewail I only, though I them lament. 
Nowhere can they be taught but in the bed ; 
I know no master of so great hire sped. 



ELEGIA VLt 
In mortem psittaci. 

The parrot, from East India to me sent,t 
Is dead : all fowls, her exequies frequent ! 
Go, godly birds,§ striking your breasts, bewail. 
And with rough daws your tender cheeks assail. 
For woful hairs let piece-torn plumes abound ; 
For long shrildjl trumpets let your notes 

resoimd. 
Why, Philomel, dost Tereus' lewdness mourn ? 
All-wasting years have that complaint now^ 

worn : 
Thy tunes let this rare bird's sad funeral borrow, 
Itys a great,** but ancient cause of sorrow. 
All you whose pinions in the clear air soar. 
But most, thou friendly turtle-dove, deplore : 
Full concord all your lives was you betwixt, 
And to the end your constant faith stood fixt ; 
What Pylades did to Orestes prove. 
Such to the parrot was the turtle-dove. 
But what avail'd this faith ? her rarest hue ? 
Or voice that how to change the wild notes 

knew] 
What helps it thou wert given to please my 

wench ? 
Birds' hapless glory, death thy life doth quench. 



* perceive] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "tenscrit alter." 

t BUffia VI.] Not in od. A. 

t from Bast India to me sent] Our poet's copy of Ovid 
had "Eois ales mihi misms ab Indis," instead of the 
approved reading, "Eois imitatrix alee ab India." 

§ godly birds] Old eds. "goodly birdes." — "pisB vo- 
lucres." 

II shrUd] L e. shrill. 

% note] Old eds. "not." 

•• Itysagreaty Ac] i. e. Itys being tLgreaX, &c.— Old eds. 
" It is as great" &c.— " Magna, sed antiqui, [some eds. 
anxiqaa est] caussa doloris It^-v." 
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Thou with thy quills mightst make green 

emeralds dark, 
And pass our scarlet of red saffron's mark.* 
Ko such voice-feigning bird waa on the ground ; 
Thou spok'st thy words so well with stammering 

soimd. 
Envy hath rapt thee: no fierce wars thou 

mov'd'st ; 
Vain-babbling speech and pleasant peace thou 

lov'd'st 
Behold, how quails among their battles live ! 
Which do perchance old age imto them give. 
A little fill'd thee ; and, for love of talk, 
Thy mouth to taste of many meats did balk. 
Nuts were thy food, and poppy caus*d thee sleep; 
Pure water's moisture thirst away did keep. 
The ravenous vulture lives ; the puttockf hovers 
Around the air; the cadess:): rain discovers; 
And crow§ survives arms-bearing Pallas' hate^ 
Whose life nine ages scarce bring out of date. 
Dead is that speaking image of man's voice, 
The parrot given me, the far world's || best 

choice. 
The greedy spirits H take the best things first, 
Supplying their void places with the worst. 
Thersites did Protesilaus survive ; 
And Hector died, his brothers yet alive. 
My wench's vows for theo what should I show, 
Which stormy south winds into sea did blow ? 
The seventh day came; nono following mightst 

thou see ; 
And the Fate's distaff empty stood to thee. 
Yet words in thy benummfed palate rung ; 
" Farewell, Corinna," cried thy dying tongue. 
Elysium hath a wood of holm-trees black, 
Whose earth doth not perpetual green grass lack. 
There good birds rest (if we believe things 

hidden), 
Whence tmclean fowls are said to be forbidden. 
There harmless swans feed all abroad the river; 
There lives the phoenix, one alone bird ever ; 
There Juno's bird displays his gorgeous feather. 
And loving doves kiss eagerly together. 
The parrot, into wood received with these. 
Turns all the godly birds** to what she please. 



* Ami pau our warltt of r«d taffrmCs marje] "Tincta 
gcrens rubro punica rostra croco." 

t the pvittock'] "milttu8." 

X theca<ifui] "graculus." 

I croiff] Old eda. "crowes." 

I) teorld's] Old eds. ''words." 

^ The grtedy gpiriU] "manibua . . . avaTis." 

**ffOiUy birds] Oldcds. "goodly Wnte."—"volucro8. . . 
pias." 



A grave her bones hides : on her corps'great grave,* 
The little stones these little verses have, — 
TIas tomb approves f I pleased my mistregs weUj 
My mouth in tpeaking did all birds excd. 



ELEGIA VILt 
Amicsa 86 purgat, quod ancUlam non ametb 

Dost me of new crimes always guilty frame! 
To overcome, so oft to fight I shame. 
If on the marble theatre I look, 
One among many is, to grieve thee, took. 
If some fair wench me secretly behold. 
Thou argu'st she doth secret marks unfold. 
If I praise any, thy poor hairs thou tearest ; 
If blame, dissembling of my fault thou fearest 
If I look well, thou think'st thou dost not move; 
If ill, thou say'st I die for others' love. 
Would I were culpable of some offence 1 
They that deserve pain, bear't with patience. 
Now rash accusing, and thy vain belief. 
Forbid thine anger to procure my grief. 
Lo, how the miserable great-ear'd ass, 
Dull'd with much beating, slowly forth doth pass ! 
Behold Cypassis, wont to dress thy head, 
Is chaig'd to violate her mistress' bed ! 
The gods from this sin rid me of suspicion. 
To like a base wench of dispis'd condition ! 
With Venus' game who will a servant grace. 
Or any back, made rough with stripes, embrace ? 
Add she was dUigent thy locks to braid. 
And, for her skill, to thee a grateful maid. 
Should I solicit her that is so just, — 
To take repulse, and cause her shew my lustl 
I swear by Venus, and the wiug'd boy's bow, 
Myself unguilty of this crime I know t 



ELEGIA VIII.§ 
Ad CyiMisslm, anaillam Corixmao. 

Ctfassib, that a thousand ways trimm'at hair. 
Worthy to kemb|l none but a goddess fair. 



* on her corps' great grave} Our poet's copy of Ovid had 
' tumulus pro corpora magnut.'* Tho true reading is 
* parvus." 

t approves] i. e. proves. 

t BUgia VII.] Not in ed. A. 

§ Elegia VIII.] Not in ed. A. 

II kcmb] I e. comb,— dross.— So ed. C— Ed. B "keomb." 
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Our pleasant scapes shew thee no down to be. 
Apt to thy mistressy but more apt to me. 
Who that our bodies were oomprest bewray 'd1 
Whence knows Corinna that with thee I play'dt 
Yet bluah'd I not, nor* us'd I any saying 
That might be ux^g'd to witness our fal^e playing. 
What, if a man with bondwomen offend, 
To prove him foolish did I e'er contend? 
Achilles bum*d with face of captive Briseis, 
Great Agamenmon loVd his servant Chry8eis.t 
Greater than these myself I not esteem : 
What gracM kings, in me no shame I deem. 
But when on thee her angry eyes did rush, 
In both thy cheeks!}: she did perceive thee§ 

blush. 
But being present, D might that work the best, 
By Venus' deity how did I protest ! 
Thou, goddess, dost command U a warm south 

blast, 
My self oaths in Carpathian seas to cast 
For which good turn my sweet reward repay, 
Let me lie with thee, brown Cypass, to-day. 
Ungrate, why feign'st new fears, and dost refuse? 
Well mayst thou one thing** for thy mistress use. 
If thou denieet, fool, 111 our deeds express, 
And, aa a traitor, mine own fiiult confess ; 
Telling thy mistress, where I was with thee^ 
How oft, and by what means, we did agree. 



ELEGIA IX.t|- 
Ad Cupldinem. 



Cupid, that dost never cease my smart, 
O boy, that Uest so slothful in my heart t 



♦ Tet Ihuh'd I not, nor^ Aa] Our poet'a copy of Ovid 
had **Non tamen enibui, nee" Ac. 

t hia mrvamt ChryaHt} But ''Serva FhoBbas" means 
Casaandra. 

t In both thy ehedtt, fta] Old eds. "/n hoih my ehnku,** 
Ac— The approved reading of the original line is *' Vidi 
ta totis enibxiiflse genia"; but our author's copy had 
oither '*Sm;dt te^" &c. or '* VidU te," Ac. 

5 tt«e] So ed. B.— Ed, C "the." 

II But bang pruent, Ac] Here Marlowe has ludicrously 
mistaken the meaning of " pxvesentior ipse." 

^ Thou, ffoddeff, dott command, Aa] But the original 
is "Tu dea, tu Jubeas animi peijuria," Ac. 

•* Wdl mayst thou one thing, Aa] Not intelligibla— 
" Unum est "h dominis emerulsse [some eds. promeruiue] 
satis." 

tt SlegiaJX.]Notiiied.A^ 



Why me, that always was thy soldier found. 
Dost harm, and in thy* tents why dost me 

wound? 
Why burns thy brand, why strikes thy bow thy 

friends? 
More glory by thy vanquish'd foes ascends. 
Did not Pelides, whom his spear did grieve. 
Being required, with speedy help relieve ? 
Hunters leave taken beasts, pursue the chase^ 
And than things found do ever further pace. 
We people wholly given thee, feel thine arms ; 
Thy dull hand stays f thy striving enemies* 

harms. 
Dost joy to have thy hookM arrows shaked 
In naked bones? love hath my bones left naked. 
So many men and maidens without Iove,t 
Hence with great laud thou mayst a triumph 

move. 
Bome^ if her strength the huge world had not 

fill'd, 
With strawy cabins now her courts should build. 
The weary soldier hath the conquer'd fields. 
His sword laid by, safe, though rude places 

yields ; $ 
The dock inharbours ships drawn from the 

floods; 
Horse freed from service range abroad the 

woods: 
And time it was for me to live in quiet, 
That have so oft serv'd pretty wenches' diet. 
Yet should I curse a god, if he but said, 
'* Live without love; " so sweet ill is a maid. 
For when my loathing it of heat deprives me, 
I know not whither my mind's whirlwind drives 

me. 
Even as a headstrong courser bears away 
His rider, vainly striving him to stay ; 
Or as a sudden gale thrusts into sea 
The haven-touching || baric, now near the lea; ^ 
So wavering Cupid brings me back amain. 
And purple Love resumes his darts again. 



* thy] So ed. B.— Ed. C ''my."— I follow the earlier 
ed. : buty in the line of the original, "meis " is a prefer- 
able reading to "tuls." 

t elay$] i. e. forbears fVom. 

t without love] i. e. bnng without love. 

I His sword laid by, safe, tho%tgh rude pUuxs yields] The 
EditorofMarlowe'sWork8,182fi, printed .... "tomde 
places yidds.**—'£hlB Is beyond my comprehension : but 
it is plain that here our translator utterly mistook the 
meaning of the original (which alludes to the gladiator, 
not to the 8oldierX~*'Tutaque deposito [some eds. sed 
posito] poscitur ense rudis." 

li havm-touehing] So ed. C— Ed. B "heauen touching.** 

IT now near (he led] ** prope jam prenaa tcllurc" 
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Strike, boy ; I offer thee my naked breast : 
Here thou hast strength, here thy right hand 

doth rest ; 
Here of themselves thy shafts come, as if shot ; 
Better than I their quiver knows them not. 
Hapless is he that all the night lies quiet, 
And slumbering, thinks himself much bleasdd 

by it 
Fool, what is sleep but image of cold death ? 
Long shalt thou rest when Fates expire thy 

breath. 
But me let crafty damsel*8 words deceive ; 
Great joys by hope I inly shall conceive. 
Now let her flatter me, now chide me hard ; 
Let me enjoy her* oft, oft be debarr'd 
Cupid, by thee, Mors in great doubt doth trample. 
And thy step-father fights by thy example. 
Light art thou, and more windy than thy wings ; 
Joys with uncertain faith thou tak'st and brings. 
Tet, Love, if thou with thy fair mother hear, 
Within my breast no desert empire bear ; 
Subdue the wandering wenches to thy reign ; 
So of both people shalt thou homage gain. 



ELEGIA X. 



Ad Gnednum, quod eodora tempore duas amet 

Gbjscinos, (well I wot,) thou told'st me once, 
I could not be in love with two at once. 
By thee deceiv'd, by thee surpris'd am I, 
For now I love two women equally. 
Both are well-favour*d, both rich in array ; 
Which is the loveliest, it is hard to say : f 
This seems the fairest, so doth that to me ; 
AndX this doth please me most, and so doth 

she. 
Even as a boat toss'd by contrary wind. 
So with this love and that wavers my mind. 
Venus, why doublest thou my endless smart ? 
Was not one wench enough to grieve my heart ? 
Why add'st thou stars to heaven, leaves to green 

woods, 
And to the vast deep § sea fresh water-floods t 
Yet this is better for than lie alone : 
Let such as be mine enemies have none ; 



• fM cv'oy ^ Ac.] Old eda. "her enjoy mo/' Ac. — 
" Stopo fhmr domino, ssspe ropnlsus earn." 

t Which is the lovdiett, U ia hard to say] " Artfcus, in 
dubio est, hiBo ait an ilia prior." Did our author x^ad 
*• Artubus," &c. t 

t And] So eds. B, C— Not in ed. A. 

§ vast deep] So eda. B, C— Ed, A •* deep vaat" 



Yea, let my foes sleep ui an empty bed. 
And in the midst * their bodies largely spread. 
But may soft love f rouse up my drowsy eyes^ 
And from my mistress' bosom let me rise. 
Let one wench cloy me with sweet love's delight, 
If one can do't; if not, two every night. 
Though I am slender, I have store of pith ; 
Nor want I strength, but weighty to press her 

with. 
Pleasure adds fuel to my lustful fire ; 
I pay them home with that they most desire. 
Oft have I spent the night in wantonness. 
And in the mom been lively ne'ertheless. 
He's happy whot Love's mutual skirmish slays; § 
And to the gods for that death Ovid prays. 
Let soldiers chase their || enemies amain. 
And with their blood eternal honour gain ; 
Let merchants seek IF wealth with perjured lips, 
And, being wreck*d, carouse the sea tir'd by their 

ships: 
But when I die^ would I might droop with 

doing. 
And, in the midst thereof, set ** my soul going; 
That at my funerals some may weeping cry, 
" Even as he led his life, so did he die." 



ELEGL!l XLtt 
Ad amioam navigantem. 



Ths lofty pine, from high mount Pelion raught, 
111 ways by rough seas wondering waves first 

taught ; 
Which rashly, 'twixt the sharp rocks in the deep. 
Carried the famous golden-fleeodd sheep. 
0, would that no oars might in seas have sunk ! 
The Argot wreck'd had deadly waters drunk. 



« mida] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "mida." 

t soft lovs] Marlowe aeema to have read "auavia amor." 

% wAo] 1. e. whom. 

fi stays] Bo ed. A.— Eda. B. C, "layea." 

II soldiers . . . th£ir] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "aouldiour 
. . . hla 'f ; and in the next line " hla blood.'* 

^ LeC merdumls seek, fta] A very clumsy tranalatiou 
of— 

" Qunrat avanis opea ; et qiue laaaarit arando 
^uora, pexjuro nanfhtgua ore bibat" 
J. H.,in the Oent. Mag. for January, 1841, pronounced 
thia distich of Marlowe to be wanting both in metre and 
aenae : but aa to the metre, the aecond line waa perhapa 
intended for an Alexandrine; and oa to the aense, it 
becomes plain enough when we turn to the originaL 

«« nudtt . . . «0(] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "mida. . .let" 

tt BUifia XI.] Not In ed. A. 

XX Argo] Old eda. *' Argoa." 
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Lo, country gods and known * bed to forsake 
Corinna means, and dangerous ways to take f 
For thee the east and west winds make me pale, 
With icy Boreas and the southern gale. 
Thou shalt admire no woods or cities there ; 
The unjust seas all blueish do appear. 
The ocean hath no painted stones or shells; 
The sucking shoref with their abundance swells. 
Maids, on the shore, with marble-white feet, 

tread: 
So fSur 'tis safe ; but to go farther, dread. 
Let others tell how winds fierce battles wage. 
How Scylla's and Charybdis' waters rage ; 
And with what rock[s] the fear'd Ceraunia threat, 
In what gaift either Syrtes have their seat. 
Let others tell this; and what each one speaks 
Believe; no tempest the believer wreaks. $ 
Too late you look back, when, with anchors 

weigh'd. 
The crookM bark hath her swift sails display'd. 
The careful shipman now {iears angry gusts. 
And with the waters sees death near him thrusts. 
But if thatil Triton toss the troubled flood. 
In all thy face will be no crimson blood. 
Then wilt thou Leda's noble twin-stars pray, 
And, he is happy whom the earth holds, say. 
It is more safe to sleep, to read a book. 
The Thracian harp with cunning to have strook. 
But, if my words with winged storms hence slip, 
Tet, Galatea, favour thou her ship 1 
The loss of such a wench much blame will 

gather. 
Both to the sea-nymphs and the sea-nymphs' 

fiither. 
Go, minding to r^l^um with prosperous wind. 
Whose blast may hither strongly be inclin'd. 
Let Nereus bend the waves imto this shore. 
Hither the winds blow, here the spring-tide roar. 
Bequest mild Zephyr^s help for thy avail. 
And with thy hand assist theU swelling sail. 
I from the shore thy known ship first will see. 
And say, it brings her that preserveth me. 
I'll clip** and kiss thee with all contentation ; 
For thy return shall fall the vow'd oblation ; 
And in the form of beds we'll strew soft sand* 
Each little hill shall for a table stand. 



* knotm] Oldedfl. "know" 

t Tfu mcking tJiore] " bibuli lltoria." 

X In vAat gvlf, &c.] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had * ' Syrtes 
moffna minorqtu sinn." 

§ wrtaks] i. c. wrecks (for the rhyme). 

II But if that, &c. J Marlowe's copy of Ovid bad "Quod si 
coucussas," &c. 

If <A«J01dods. "thy.' 

*" elip\ i. e. ombrace. 



There, wine being fill'd, thou many things shalt 

tell, 
How, almost wreck'd, thy ship in main seas fell ; 
And hasting to me, neither darksome night 
Nor violent south-winds did thee aught afiright. 
Ill think all true, though it be feignM matter : 
Mine own desires why should myself not flatter 1 
Let the bright day-star cause in heaven this day 

be. 
To bring that happy time so soon as may be. 



ELEGIA XII.* 
Exultat, quod amioa potitus sit 

About my temples go, triumphant bays ! 

Conquer'd Corinna in my bosom + lays; 

She whom her husband, guard, and gate, as foes. 

Lest art should win her, firmly did enclose. 

That victory doth chiefly triumph merit, 

Which without bloodshed doth the prey inherit. 

No little ditchM towns, no lowly walls. 

But to my share a captive damsel £eJ1s. 

When Troy by ten years' battle tumbled down. 

With the Atrides^ many gain'd renown : 

But I no partner of my glory brook. 

Nor can another say his help I took ; 

I, guide and soldier, won the field and wear her ; 

I was both horseman, footman, standard-bearer. 

Nor in my act hath fortune mingled chance : 

care-got triumph, § hitherwards advance 1 
Nor is my war's cause new ; but for a queen, 
Europe and Asia in firm peace had been ; 
The Lapiths and the Centaurs, for a woman, 

To cruel arms their drunken selves did summon ; 
A woman forc'd the Trojans new to enter 
Wars, just Latinus, in thy kingdom's centre; 
A woman against late-built Rome did send 
The Sabine fathers, who sharp wars intend. 

1 saw how bulls for a white heifer strive ; 
She looking on them did more courage give : 
And me with many, but me without murther,|| 
Cupid commands to move his ensigns further. 



♦ SUffia XII.] Not in ed. A. 

t boiom} So od. B. — Ed. C "bosoraes." 

X the Atridei] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had " bx AtrUlU '* 

I jeare-got triumph, &c.] "Hue adee, t curft parto 
triumphe meiL" 

\\ but me teithout murlher] Ed. B "but yet me vntkout 
THHrtA^r."— Ed. C**but jeivfitkout murt/ia'."— The original 
is " sod mo sine ctede." 
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ELEQIA XIIL* 
Ad Isidem, ut pariontem Cktrinnam Juvet. 

While rashly her womVa burden she casts out, 

Weary CorinDa hath her life in doubt. 

She secretly with me f such harm attempted. 

Angry I was, but fear my wrath exempted. 

But she conceiv'd of me ; or I am sure 

I oft have done what might as much procure. 

Thou t that frequent'st Canopus' pleasant fields, 

Memphis, and Pharos that sweet date-trees yields, 

And where swift Nile, in his large channel slip- 

By seven huge mouths into the sea is skipping; § 
By fear'd Anubis' visage, I thee pray, — 
So in thy temples shall Osiris stay, 
And the dull snake about thy offerings creep. 
And in thy pomp horn'd Apis with thee keep, — 
Turn thy looks hither, and in one spare twain : 
Thou giv'st my mistress life, she mine again. 
She oft hath serv'd thee upon certain days, 
Where the French rout engirt themselves with 

bays.ll 
On labouring women thou dost ^ pity tak^, 
Whose bodies with their heavy burdens ache, — 
My wench, Lucina, I entreat thee favour ; 
Worthy she is, thou shouldst in mercy save her. 
In white, with incense I'll thine altars greet ; 
Myself will bring vow'd gifts before thy feet» 
SubscribiDg Nato with Gorinna sav'd : 
Do but deserve gifts with this title graVd. 
But, if in so great fear I may advise thee, 
To have this skirmish fbught^ let it suffice thee. 



ELEGIA XIV.** 
In amicam, quod abortivum ipsa fboerit. 

What helps it women ++ to be free J J from war, 
Nor, being arm'd, fierce troops to follow far. 



♦ rn^a XIII. 1 Not in od. A. 

t Kcrdly leifh me] Our author has miatakon tho meaning 
of "clam mo." 

t Thou] i. o. Ida. 

i skipping] Old eda. " slipping." 

li WTtere the French rout engirt themselveM teith bays] " Qua 
cingit laurofl Gollica turma Isome eds. turba] tuos." Here 
Marlowo has confounded GuUi, the priests of Isis (pro- 
perly those of CybeloX with Oalli, 6auls» Prcnchmon k 

^ thou dost] i e. thou thai dost. 

•* BUgia XIV.] Not in ed. A. 

tt women] Old eds. ** woman." 

U free] So ed. B.— Ed. C "flreed." 



If, without battle, self-wrought wounds annoy 

them. 
And their own privy-weapon'd hands destroy 

themi 
Who unborn infants first to slay invented, 
Deserv'd thereby with death to be tormented. 
Because thy belly should rough wrinkles lack, 
Wilt thou thy womb-enclosM offspring wrack ? 
Had ancient mothers this vile custom cherish'd. 
All human kind by their default * had perish'd ; 
Or stones,t our stock's original, should be hurl'd. 
Again, by some, in this unpeopled world. 
Who should have Priam*s wealthy substance won. 
If watery Thetis had her child fordone ? 
In swelling womb her twins had Ilia kill'd. 
He had not been that conquering Rome did:}: 

build. 
Had Venus spoil'd her belly's Trojan fruit, 
The earth of Csdsars had been destitute. 
Thou also, that wert bom fair, hadst decayed. 
If such a work thy mother had assay'd. 
Myself, that better die with loving may, 
Had seen, my mother killing me, no day.§ 
Why tak'st 'increasing grapes from vine-trees 

fuin 
With cruel hand why dost green apples pull ? 
Fruits ripe will fall : let springing things increase : 
Life is no light price of a small surcease. H 
Why with hid irons are your bowels torn ? 
And why dire poison give you babes unborn ? 
At^ Colchis,** stain'd with children's blood, men 

rail. 
And, mother-murder'd Itys, thee ft bewail : 
Both unkind parents ; but, for causes sad, 
Their wedlocks' pledges veng'd their husbands 

bad. 
What TereuB, what lason you provokes 
To plague your bodies with such harmful strokes ? 
Armenian tigers never did so iU, 
Nor dares the lioness her young whelps kilL 
But tender damsels do it, though with pain; 
Oft dies she that her paunch-wrapt child hath 

slain : 



• difatdt] "vitio.'- 

t Or stoMS, Ac] Old eds. "On stones,** &o. 

J did] So ed. B.— Ed. C "bid." 

I no day] Old eds. '* today" — "Yidisaem nuUos, matre 
necante, dies." 

|] Life is no ligkl price of a smaU surcease] " Est pretium 
parm non leve "vita morse." 

IT At] So ed. B.— Ed. C " And." 

•* ColchU] i. 6. Medea. 

tt tJiee] As the line is now ix>inted, there is no ohjection 
to this reading; hut the original leads me to suspect that 
MiU-lowo wrote *'they." 
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She dies, and with loose hairs to grave is sent^ 
And whoe'er see her, worthily lament* 
But in the air let these words oome to nought, 
And my presages of no weight be thought. 
Foigive her, gradous gods, this one delict, 
And on the next fiiult punishment inflict ! 



ELEGIA XV.f 
Ad axmulum, quern dono amU» dedit. 

Thou ring, that shalt my fau: girl's finger bind. 
Wherein is seen the giver's loving mind. 
Be welcome to her; gladly let her take thee. 
And, her small joints encircling, round hoop 

make thee ; 
Fit her so well as she is fit for me, 
And of just compass for her knuckles be. 
Blest ring, thou in my mistress' hand shall lie 1 
Myself poor wretch, mine own gifts now env^. 
O, would that suddenly into my gift 
I could myself by secret magic shift t 
Then would I wish thee touch my mistress' pap. 
And hide thy left hand underneath her lap. 
I would get off, though strait and sticking fiist, 
And in her bosom strangely fall at last 
Then I, that I may seal her privy leaves, 
Lest to the wax the hold-fast dry gem deaves, 
Would first my beauteous wench's moist lips 

touch; 
Only I'll sign naught that may grieve me much. 
I would not out» might I in one place hit. 
But in less compass her small fingers knit 
My life, that I will shame thee never fear, 
Or be t & load thou shouldst refuse to bear. 
Wear me, when warmest showers thy $ members 

wash, 
And through the gem let thy lost waters pash. 
But, seeing thee, I think my thing will swell. 
And even the ring perform a man's part welL 
Vain things why wish 1 7 go, small gift, from 

hand; 
Let her my fiiith, with thee given, understand. 



* And viho^er Me her^ vorthUy lavutU] Vilely rendered. 
'* Bt damanty Merito, qui modo cumque vident" 
t SUffia XV.] Not in ed. A. 
t 6*]01dedjB. "by." 
fi ay] So ed. B.— Ed. "my.*' 



ELEGIA XVL* 
Ad amicam, ut ad rura sua yeniat 

SuLMO, Peligny's third part, me contains, 

A small, but wholesome soil with watery veins. 

Although the sun to rive the earth incline. 

And the Icarian froward dog-star shine, 

Pelignian fields with f liquid rivers fiow. 

And on the soft ground fertile green grajss grow ; 

With com the earth abounds, with vines much 

more. 
And some few pastures Pallaa' olives bore ; 
And by the rising herbs, where dear wrings slide, 
A grassy turf the moisten'd earth doth hid& 
But absent is my fire : lies I'll tell none ; 
My heat is here^ what moves my heat is gone. 
Pollux and Castor might I stand betwixt, 
In heaven, without thee, would I not be fixt 
Upon the cold earth pensive let tliem lay. 
That mean to travel some long irksome way ; 
Or else will t maidens young men's mates to go. 
If they determine to pers^ver so. 
Then on the rough Alps should I tread aloft, 
My hard way with my mistress would seem soft. 
With her I durst the Libyan Syrts break through. 
And raging seas in boisterous south-winds plough. 
No barking dogs, that Scylla's entrails bear, 
Nor thy gulfs, crook'd Malea,$ would I fear ; 
No fiowing waves with drown dd ships forth-pour'd 
By cloy'd Charybdis, and again devour'd. 
But if stem Neptune's |i windy power prevail. 
And water's force force helping gods to fail. 
With thy white arms upon my shoulders seize : 
So sweet a burden I will bear with ease. 
The youth, oft swimming to his Hero kind, 
Had then swum over, but the way was blind. 
But without thee, although vine-planted ground 
Contains me, though the streams the fields 1[ 

surround. 
Though hinds in brooks the running waters bring. 
And cool gales shake the tall trees' leafy spring. 
Healthful Peligny I esteem naught worth. 
Nor do I like the country of my birth ; 



• BUgia] XVI.] Not in od. A. 

t vfUh] Bo ed. C— Ed. B " which.- 

% wiU] i. e. bid. 

I crooed Moled] Here, us the original has " Malfia," I 
have printed "crook'd" : but» the ponultima of the name 
being common, perhaps Marlowe meant us to read the 
worda thus,—*' crookM Mal&u" 

II But if Jtem Neptun/a, Ac-1 Marlowe's copy of Ovid 
had " Quod si Neptuni," Ac 

^ ihtjldd*] Ed. B '* lnJl«W«."— Ed. C "in field." 
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Scythia, Cilici% Britain are as good. 

And rooks d/d crimson with Prometheus* blood. 

Elms love the Tines ; the vines with elms abide ; 

Why doth my mistress from me oft divide f 

Thou Bwear'd'st^* division should not 'twixt us 
rise^ 

By me, and by my stars, thy radiant eyes ; 

Maids' words, more vain and light than fiUling 
leaves. 

Which, as it seemsyf] hence wind and sea be- 
reaves. 

If any godly care of me thou ha8t» 

Add deeds unto thy promisee at last ; 

And, with t swift nags drawing thy little coach, 

Their reins let loose, right soon my house ap- 
proach. 

But when § she comes, you || swelling mounts, 
sink down, 

And falling valleys be the smooth ways' crown ! ^ 



ELEQIA XVIL»* 

Quod CoxliuuD idU dt aervituroa. 

To serve a wench if any think it shame. 
He being judge, I am convinc'd ft of blame : 
Let me be slander'd, while my fire she hides^ 
That Paphos and flood-beat n Cythera guides. 
Would I had been my mistress* gentle prey,$§ 
Since some fair one I should of force obey 1 
Beauty gives heart : Corinna's looks excel ; 
Ay me, why is it known to her so well 1 
But by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
Nor she herself but first tiinmi'd up, discerns. 
Not though thy face in all things make thee 

reign 
(0 fiEice, most cunning mine eyes to detain t ), 
Thou ought*st therefore to scorn me for thy 

mate: 
Small things with greater may be copulate. 



• wear'tFtt] Old eds. "aweareBt" 

t Whi^h, 04 U Menu] llarlowe'a copy of Ovid bad 
" IrritagtM, tU visam eat" 

X ipiih] So od. B.— Not In od. C. 

ft lekai] Horlowe'a copy of Ovid had **eum veniet" 

II you] Old eda. "your." 

IT AndfaUingpdOeys be the tmooth w^yi^crtntn] Very fiir 
from plain. '* Et tacilea conia vaUibaa eato vin." 

•• Blegia XVII.] Not in ed. A. 

ft lam amvinc^d] Marlowe muat have read ''convincor." 

tt and flood-beat] Old eda. " and tbefloud-beate." 

§i ffeniU prejf] Marlowe'a copy of Ovid had " mUit 
quoque pneda.'' 



Love-snar*d Calypso is suppoe'd to pray 

A mortal nymph's * refusing lord to stay. 

Who doubts, with Peleus Thetis did consort 1 

IJgeria with just Numa had good sport ; 

Venus with Vulcan, though, smith's tools laid by. 

With his stump foot he halts ill-fitvouredly. 

This kind of verse is not alike ; yet fit 

With shorter numbers the heroic si^ 

And thou, my light, accept me howsoever ; 

Lay in the mid bed, there be my lawgiver. 

My stay no crime, my flight no joy shall breed. 

Nor of our love to be aaham'd we need. 

For great revenues I f good verses have, 

And many by me to get glory crave. 

I know a wench reports herself Corinne : 

What would not she give that fiEdr name to win F 

But sundry floods in one bank never go, 

Eurotas cold, and poplar-bearing Po ; 

Nor in my books shall one but thou be writ ; 

Thou dost alone give matter to my wit 



ELEGLA. xym.t 

Ad Macrtim, quod de amoribua acribat. 

To tragic verse while thou Achilles troin'st. 
And new-sworn soldiers' maiden arms retain'st, 
We, ICacer, sit in Venus' slothful shade,^ 
And tender love hath great things hateful made. 
Often at length, my wench depart I bid : 
She in my lap sits still as erst she did. 
I said, " It irka me " : half to weeping fhun'd, 
"Ay me 1 " she cries, "to love why || art a8ham'd''t 
Then wrsathes about my neck her winding arms. 
And thousand kisses gives, that work my harms. 
I yield, and back my wit from battles bring. 
Domestic acts and mine own wars to sing. 
Yet tragedies and sceptres fill'd my lines ; 
But, though I apt were for such high designs, 
Love laughM at my doak and buskins painted, 
And rule so soon U with private hands acquainted. 
My mistressT deity also drew me firo ** it. 
And Love triumpheth o'er his buskin'd poet 



* A vunial nymph*s, Ac.] Marlowe'a copy of Ovid had 
" nympha mortalia amore." 

t For grtol reveniui /, Ac.] Marlowe'a copy of Ovid had 
"Sunt miM pro masrno," Ac 

t SUffia XVIIL] Not in ed. A. 

I Oothful ihade] Mariowo'a copy of Ovid had "Ignava." 

II vhy] Hia copy had **eur te, dixit," Ac. 
*jf to »oon] Hia copy had ** tam cUo." 

♦• yVo] L 0. from. 
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What lawful is, or we profess love's art, 
(Alas, my precepts turn myself to smart !) 
We write, or what Penelope sends Ulysses, 
Or Phillis* tears that her Demophoon misses ; 
What thankless Jason, Macareus, and Paris, 
Phsedra, and Hippolyte may read, my care is ; 
And what poor Dido, with her drawn sword 

sharp, ^ 
Doth say,* with her that lov*d th' Aonianf harp. 
As soon as t from strange lands Sabinus came. 
And writings did from divers places frame, 
White-cheek'd Penelope knew Ulysses* sign. 
The step-dame read Hippolytus' lustless line ; 
^neas to Elisa§ answer gives, 
And Phillis hath to read, if now she lives ; 
Jason's sad letter doth Hypsipyle greet ; 
Sappho her vow'd harp lays || at Phoebus' feet. 
Nor of thee, Macer, that resound'st forth arms, 
Is golden Love hid in Mars' mid alarms. 
Ther« Paris is, and Helen's crime's record, 
. With Laodamia, mate to her dead lord. 
Unless I err, to these thou more incline 
Than wars, and from thy tents wilt^ come to 



ELEGIA XIX.*» 
Ad rivalem, cui uxor cans nou orat 

Fool, if to keep thy wife thou hast no need. 
Keep her for me, my more desire to breed. 
We scorn things lawful ; stoln sweets we affect ; 
Cruel is he that loves whom none protect 
Let us, both lovers, hope and fear alike ; 
And may repulse place for our wishes strike. 
What should I do with fortune that ne'er fails 

me? 
Nothing I love that at all times avails me. 
Wily Coriuna saw this blemish in me. 
And craftily knows ft by what means to win me. 



• DoVi gay] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "Dictat." 

t Aonian] Hia copy had " Aonia," Instead of the right 
reading "iEolisB." 

% A9 soon cut, &c.] Far from the meaning of "Quam 
celer e [tome edt. cito dej toto rediit mens orbe Sabinus," 
Ac. 

§ mi9a] See note |I, p. 260. 

II layn] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had " Dot votam," &c 

^ tcUt] So ed. B— Ed. C " wiU." 

«* SUffia XIX.] Not in ed. A. 

tt knows] Qy. "knew"?— "norat" 



Ah, often, that her hale * head ach'd, she lying, 
Will'd me, whose slow feet sought delay, bef 

flying ! 
Ah, oft, how much she might,t she feign'd 

offence, 
And, doing wrong, made show of innocence 1 
So, having vex'd, she nourish'd my warm fire, 
And was again most apt to my desire. 
To please me, what fair terms and sweet words 

has she ! 
Great gods, what kisses and how many ga' she ! § 
Thou also, that late took'st mine eyes away, 
Oft cozen me,[| oft, being woo'd, say nay; 
And on thy threshold let me lie dispread, 
Suffering much cold by hoary night's frost bred. 
So shall my love continue many years ,* 
This doth delight me, this my courage cheers. 
Fat love, and too much fulsome,1I me annqys, 
Even OS sweet meat a glutted stomach cloys. 
In brazen tower had not Danae dwelt, 
A mother's joy by Jove she had not felt. 
While Juno lo keeps, when horns she wore, 
Jove lik'd her bettor** than he did before. 
Who covets lawful things, takes leaves from 

woods. 
And drinks stoln waters in surrounding floods. 
Her lover let her mock, that long will reign : 
Ay me, let not my warnings cause my pain ! 
Whatever haps,+t by sufferance harm is done : 
What flies I follow, what follows me I shun. 
But thou, of thy fair damsel too secure, 
Begin to shut thy house, at evening, sure. 
Search at the door who knocks oft in the dark. 
In night's deep silence why the ban-dogs bark ; 
Whither :tt the subtle maid lines brings and 

carries; 
Why she alone in empty bed oft tarries. 



* hale] Spelt in old ods. " haole."— Here we have a 
most awkward version of, — 

'* Ah, quoties sani capitis mentita doloros, 
Cunctantem tardo jussit abire pcde ! " 

t 60 8ood. B.— Ed-C'by." 

X how much $he mi{;ht] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had 
* * quantumque licebat. " 

i ga' she] Old eds. "gano she.** 

11 O/l cozen me] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had " Sa^pe/ore 
insidias." 

^ Fat lovtf and too muck fulsome] "Pingfuis amor, 
nimiumque patens" [our iK)et's copy most probably 
having potms], 

** While Juno IG keeps \ Rendered according to the 
Jove lik'd Iier better ) tenses in the original. 

ft Whatever hajjs, &c,] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had 
"Quodlihet ovcniat, nocet indulgentia nobis." 

U Whither] Old eda. "Whether."— "Quo." 
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Lot thia care 101116111X168 bite thee to the quick, 
That to deceits it may me forward prick. 
To steal sands from the shore he loves a-life,* 
That can affect f a foolish wittol's wife. 
Now I forewarn, xmless to keep her stronger 
Thou dost begin, she shall be mme no longer. 
Long have I borne- much, hoping time would 

beat thee 
To guard her well, that well I might entreat thee.^ 
Thou suffer^st what no husband can endure; 
But of my love it will an end procure. 



Shall I, poor soul, be never interdicted f 
Nor never with nighf s sharp revenge afflicted f 
Li sleeping shall I fearless draw my breath 1 
Wilt nothing do, why I should wish thy death) 
Can I but loathe a husband grown a bawd 1 
By thy default thou dost our joys defraud. 
Some other seek* that may in patience strive 

with thee, 
To pleasure t me, forbid me to oorrive:^ with 

thee. 



P. OVIDII NASONIS AMORUM 



LEBER TERTIXJS. 



ELEQIA U 



Ddlbeiatio poetsB, ntrom elegos pergat leribero an potins 
tragcBdiaa. 

An old wood stands, uncut of long years' space : 
'Tis credible some god-head|| haunts the place; 
In midst thereof a stone-pav'd sacred springs 
Where round about small birds most sweetly 

sing. 
Here while I walk, hid close in shady grove. 
To find what work my Muse might move^ I 

strove.1f 
Ele£^ came with hairs perfumM sweety 
And one, I think, was longer, of her feet : 
A decent form, thin robe, a lover's look;** 
By her foot*8 blemish g^reater grace sheff took. 
Then with huge steps came violent Tragedy : 
Stem was her fronts her cloak on ground did 

Her left hand held abroad a regal sceptre ; 
The Lydian buskin in fit paces $§ kept her. 



» alife] L a as hiB life, excessively. 
t qffeet] Old ods. "eflbot"— "amare.* 
t thai wdl I might entreat thte] Was sapposed by our 
poot to convey the meaning of ** at hene verba darem." 
§ Blegia I.] Not in ed. A. 
II god-head] Old eds. "good hmd/* 
IT vhiUIvalk. . .} 

litrovei "dumspatior . . . qtuerobam." 

** a lover*e look] Mariowo's copy of Ovid had "vftUut 
amantis.'* 

tt «ft«] Bo ed. B.— Ed. C "we." 

II her cloak on ground did lie] Old ods. **her looks on 
grotutd did Im/— an obvious error. — "palla Jaoebat 
huml" 

» ImOin in fit paee$] Old eds. "frtuKn JU places." 
Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "Lydius apta pedum," Ac 



And first she§ said, <<When will thy love be 

spent, 
poet careless of thy argument ? 
Wine-bibbing banquets tell thy naughtiness, 
Each cross-way's comer doth as much express. 
Oft some points at the prophet passing by. 
And 'This is he whom fierce love burns,' they 

cry. 
A laughing-stock thou art to all the city, 
While without shame thou sing'st thy lewdness' 

ditty. 
'Tis time to move grave things in lofty style ; 
Long hast thou loiter'd; greater works compile. 
The subject hides thy wit:H men's acts resound; 
This thou wilt say to be a worthy ground. 
Thy Muse hath play'd what may mild girls 

content. 
And by those numbers is thy first youth spent 
Now give the Roman Tragedy a name; 
To fill my laws thy wanton spirit frame." 
Thia said, she mov'd her buskins gaily vamish'd, 
And seven times IF shook her head with thick 

locks gamish'd. 
The other smU'd, (I wot) with wanton eyes : 
Err I, or myrtle in her right hand lies ! 
"With lofty words, stout Tragedy," she said. 
Why tread'st me downl art thou aye gravely 

play'd? 



* Mdb] Oar poet's copy of Ovid had " qunras" (without 
an interrogation-point at the eAd of the line), 
t pleaewre] Bo ed. B.— Bd. G "please." 
X to corrive] "rivalem . . . esse." 
§a^]01deds.'*he.'* 

n ThenbjeethidetthywU] "MateriA premisingenium.** 
H times] So ed. C— Ed. B "time." 

B 
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Thou deign^Bt unequal linM should thee reheBne ; 
Thou fight'flt against me» using mine own verse. 
Thy lofty style with mine I not compare : 
Small doors unfitting for large houses* are. 
Light am I, and with me, my care, light Loye; 
Not stronger am I than the thing I move. 
Venus without me should he rustical ; 
This goddess* company doth to me befied. 
What gate thy stately words cannot unlock, 
Hy flattering speeches soon wide-open knock. 
And I deserre more than thou canst in verity, 
By suffering much not borne by thy severity. 
By me €orinna learns, oosening her guard. 
To get the door with little noiie unbarr'd ; 
And slipp'd from bed, cloth'd in a loose night- 
gown. 
To move her feet unhesrd In settingf down. 
Ah, how ottt en hard doors hung I engraved, 
From no ntan's reading fearing to be sav'd ( 
But, till the keeper^ went forth, I foiget not,t| 
The moid to hide me in her bosom let not.^ 
What gift with me was on her birth-day sent. 
But cruelly by her was dxown'd and rent f 
First of thy mind the happy seeds I knew;** 
' Thou hastfi my gift» which she would from thee 
sueti 
She left.:^ I said, *' You both I must beseebh, 
To empty idr$$ may go my fearful speech. 
With sceptrBB and high buskins th' one would 

dress me; 
So through the world H II Bl^ould bright renown 

express me. 
The other gives my love a conquering name ; 
Come, therefore, and to long verse shorter frsmst. 
Grant, Tragedy, thy poet tfane's least tittle : t1[ 
Thy labour ever lasts ; she ssks but little." 



• large houm"] Marlowe'g copy of Orid had "rqgte 



t mttlmg] Oldada. "stttlnff.'' 

t Jh, kom ^} ICarlowe's copy of Orid had "Jh, 
qnoties." 

i keeper] Ed. B "keeper" — Kd. "koepen.**-^ 
"custot.- 

n Iforffetnoi] "meadBi." 

iT l^ *ot] i* •• forbore not 

** I knew] Marlowe muat hsTe x«ad "FiimA tarn novi," 
fta 

tt Tlum had] ICazlowe's copy of Ovid had "Manns 
haJbe»,'*kc 

tt She left] I a. She eaaMd.— Mariowe*s oopy of Ovid 
had " DetUrat " (instead of *'Do8lttrant"X 

§8 To empty air} Marlowe's oopy of Orld had ''In 
vacuaa aimuL" 

no &> thtwffh the worid, fta] Marlowo's oopy of Orid had 
"magnus in or(<." 

HIT tmU] Bo ed. a— Bd. "title." 



She gave me leave. Soft loves, in time mak« 

hast;* 
Some greater work will urge me on at last 



ELEQU ILt 
Ad awiflam eoivum equomin spoctantem. 

I SIT not here the noble horse to see ; 

Tet, whom thou frvour'st, pray may conqueror 

be. 
To sit and tslk with thee I hither came. 
That thou mayst know with love thou mak'at m« 

flame. 
Thou view'st the course; I thee : let either heed 
What please them, and their eyes let either feed. 
What horse-driver thou fiivour^st most, is beet^ 
Beeause on him thy care doth hap to rest 
Such chance let me have : I would bravely run. 
On swift steeds mounted, till the race were done ; 
Now would I sUck the reins, now lash their hide. 
With wheels bent inward now the ring-turn ride. 
In runnrag if I see thee, I shall stay. 
And firom my hands the reins will al^ away. 
Ah, Pelope from his coach ^ waa almott felfd, 
Hippodamia's looks while he beheld I 
Yet he attained, by her support, to have her : 
Let us all conquer by our mistress* favour. 
In vun why fli'st backf force conjoins us now : 
The place's laws this benefit allow. 
But spare my weneh, thou at her right hand 

seated; 
By thy side's touching, ill she is entreated. § 
And sit thou rounder,}! that behind us see ; 
For shame^ press not her back with thy haid 

knee. 
But on the ground thy clothes too loosely lie : 
Gather them up, or lift them, lo, will 1 1 
Envious garments, so good legs to hide t 
Th^ more thou look'st, the more thee gown 

envyd.t 
Swift Atalanto's flymg legs, like these. 
Wish m his hands grasp'd did Hippomenes. 
Coat^ck'd Diana's legs are painted like them. 
When strong wild beasts^ ahe, stronger, hunts to 

strike them. 

* had] L •. hast^•f<ar tho xhyme. 

t £l<^II.]NotinBd. A. 

t hU e<Mck] Mazlowe'a oopy of Ovid had "eoDoldil 

I meheitminaUi] "heditur." 
I tit thou rounder] ** tna oontrahe cmta.* 
IT The more iKou looVet, tc] Wrongly tnnalatad. 
** Qnoqna mi^ tpeote^ inrida tbbUb fosa." 
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Ere these were Been, I burnt: what will these 

do! 
Flames iuto flame, floods thou pour'st seas into. 
By these I judge, delight me may the rest, 
Which lie hid, under her thin veil supprest. 
Yet in the mean time wilt email winds bestow, 
That from thy fan, moy*d by my hand, may 

blow? 
Or Lb my heat of mind, not of the sky ) 
Is't women's love my captive breast doth firy ? 
While thus I speak, black dust her white robes 

ray:* 
Foul duBt, from her fair body go away I 
Now comes the pomp; themselves let all men 

cheer :t 
The shout is nigh ; the golden pomp comes here. 
First, Victory is brought with large-spread wiDg : 
Qoddess, come here ; make my love conquering. 
Applaud you Neptune, that dare trust his wave : 
The sea I use not ; me my earth must have. 
Soldier, applaud thy Mars : no wan we move ; 
Peace pleaseth me, and in mid peace is love. 
With augurs Phoobus, Phoebe with hunters 

stands; 
To thee, Minerva, turn the craftsmen's hands. 
Ceres and Bacchus countrymen adore ; 
Champions please t Pollux, Castor loves horse- 
men more. 
Thee, gentle Venus, and the boy that flies. 
We praise : great goddess, aid my enterprioe; 
Let my new mistress grant to be belov'd f 
She beok'd, and prosperous signs gave as she 

mov'd. 
What Venus promis'd, promise thou we pray : 
Greater than her, by her leave^ thou'rt, 111 say. 
The gods and their rich pomp witness with me, 
For evermore thou shalt my mistress be I 
Thy legs hang down : thou maysty if that be best, 
A§ while thy tiptoes on the foot-stool |{ rest. 
Now greatest spectacles the Prator sends, 
Four-chariot horses from the lists' even ends. 
I see whom thou afifect'st : he shall subdue; 
The horses seem as thyH desire they knew. 
Alas, he runs too far about the ring ! 
What dosti thy waggon** in leas oompass bring. 



* ray] l.e. defile. 

t themaavti Id aU men ^eer] Our translator did not 
understand "liDguis animiaque faveto.'* 

X ptaue] Ed. B ''pleaoo."— Ed. C " plaoe." 

i A] Oldeda-^Or." 

II /doi'$U)ia] But the original has "CanoeUis." 

IT ttjfjOldodfl. "they.** 

** thp wa^n^n, &0.] Our author's copy of Ovid had 
"azeniM." 



What dost» unhappy 1 her good wishes fade : 
Let with strong hand the rein to bend be made. 
One slow we favour : Romans, him revoke ; 
And each give signs by casting up his cloak. ^ 
They call him back : lest then: gowns toss thy 

hair, 
To hide thee in my bosom straight repair. 
But now again the barriers open lie. 
And forth the gay troops on swift horses fly. 
At least now conquer, and out-run the rest : 
My mistress' wish confirm with my request. 
My mistress hath her wish ; my wish remain : * 
He holds the palm ; my palm is yet to gain. 
She smil'd, and with quick eyes behightf some 

grace: 
Pay it not here, but in another place. 



ELEGIA VLl 

De arnica qxue peijuraverat 

What, are there gods ? herself she hath forswore. 
And yet remains the face she had before. 
How long her locks were ere her oath she took. 
So long they be since she her faith forsook. 
Fair white with rose-red was before commixt ; 
Now shine her looks pure white and red betwixt. 
Her foot was small ; her foot's form is most fit : 
Comely tall was she ; comely tall she's yet 
Sharp eyes she had ; radiant like stars they be, 
By which she perjur'd oft hath lied to§ me. 
In sooth, th' etemaljl powers grant maids' society 
Falsely to swear; their beauty hath some deity. 
By her eyes, I remember, late she swore. 
And by mine eyes ; and mine were painM sore. 
Say, gods, if she unpunish'd you deceive. 
For other's^ faults why do I loss receive? 
But did you not** so envy Cepheus' daughter. 
For her ill-beauteous mother judg'd to slaughter. 
Tis not enough, she shakes your record off. 
And, unreveng'd, mock'd gods with me doth 
scoff; 

* my with remain] Here *'tpM" is used for wuftct.— 
'*m«a vota BuporBtmt" 

t bdiighl] "promiait.'' 

X SUffia III.] Not in ed. A 

§ to] Oldeda "by." 

II In $ooth, ih* dernaJLt Ac] Matlowe'a copy of Ovid had 
"ScUicotoeemi.ftc." 

ir others t] "Alterius." 

** Bvtdid you not, ^.] L e. Butyou did not» Ac This 
is wrongly rendered. " At non invidin vobis CephMa 
▼irgo est " means (the i>oet speaking ironically)— But 
forsooth the daughter of Cephens does not bring odium 
upon you. 
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' But by my pain to purge her perjuries, 
Ck)zen'd, I am the oozener^s sacrifice. 
God is a name, no substance, fear'd in vain, 
^nd doth the world in fond belief detain ; 
Or if there be a god, he loves fine wenches. 
And all things too much in their sole power 

drenches. 
Mars girts his deadly sword on for my harm ; 
Pallas' lance strikes me with unconquer'd arm ; 
At me Apollo bends his pliant bow ; 
At me JoTe's right hand lightning hath to throw. 
The wrongM gods dread fair ones to offend. 
And fear those, that to fear th^m least intend. 
Who now will care the altars to perfume I 
Tut, men should not their courage so consume. 
Jove throws down woods and castles with his 

fire. 
But bids his darts from perjured girls retire. 
Poor Semele, among so many, burn'd ; 
Her own request to her own torment tum'd : * 
But when her lover came, had she drawn back, 
The Other's thigh should unborn Bacchus lack. 
Why grieve I, and of heaven reproaches pen ? 
The gods have eyes and breasts as well as men. 
Were I a god, I should give women leave, 
With lying lips my godhead to deceive; 
Myself would swear the wenches true did swear, 
And I would be none of the gods severe. 
But yet their gift more moderately use. 
Or in mine eyes, good wench, no pain transfiise. 



ELEOIA IV.t 

Ad virum servantem conjugem. 

RuDB man, 'tis vain thy damsel to commend 
To keeper's trust : their wits should them defend. 
Who, without fear, is chaste, is chaste in sooth ; 
Who, because means want* doeth not, she doth. 
Though thou her body guard, her mind is stain'd ; 
Nor, leas she will,$ can any be restrain'd. 
Nor canst by watching keep her mind from sin ; 
All being shut out, th' adulterer is within. 
Who may offend, sms least; power to do ill. 
The fainting seeds of naughtiness doth kilL 



* Her own request to her own tortnmt tum*d} A wrong 
version of " Officio est Uli poena reperta auo." 

t Sleffia IV.] Not in ed. A. 

t 7«M she uiU] i.e. unleaa, Ac— Old eds. "least sh* 
trWi."— Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "ni yelit* vUa,*' Ac. 



Forbear to kindle vice by prohibition ; 
Sooner shall kindness gain thy will's fruition. 
I saw a horse against the bit stiff-^neck'd, 
Like lightning go, his struggling mouth being 

check'd 
When he peroeiVd the reins let slack, he stay'd. 
And on his loose mane' the loose bridle lay*d. 
How to attain what is denied we think, 
Even as the sick desire forbidden drink. 
Ai^B had either way an hundred eyes, 
Tet by deceit Love did them all surprise. 
In stone and iron walls Danile shut. 
Came forth a mother, though a maid there put^ 
Penelope, though no vratch look'd unto her, 
Was not defil'd by any gallant wooer. 
What's kept, we covet more; the care makes 

theft: 
Few love what others have unguarded left. 
Nor doth her face please, but her husband's love : 
I know not what men think should thee so 

move.* 
She is not chaste that's kept, but a dear whore ;t 
Thy fear is than her body valu'd more. 
Although thou chafe, stoln pleasure is sweet 

pUy: 
She pleaseth best» *< I fear," if any say. 
A free-bom wench no right 'tis up to lock ; 
So use we women of strange nations^ stock. 
Because the keeper may come say, " I did it,** 
She must be honest to thy servant's credit. 
He is too clownish, whom a lewd wife grieves. 
And this town's well-known customs not believee ; 
Where Mars his sons not without fault did 

breed, 
Remus and Romulus, Ilia's twin-bom seed. 
Cannot a fair one, if not chaste, please thee? 
Never can these by any means agree. 
Kindly thy mistress use, if thou be wise ; 
Look gently, and rough husbands' laws despise. 
Honour what friends thy wife gives, — she'll give 

many; 
Least labour so shall win great grace of any. 
So shalt thou go with youths to feasts together. 
And see at home much that thou ne'er brought^st 

thither.t 



* Ihnoup not what mm think Aould thee so move] One 
would hardly imagine that the origiual haa ''Neacio quid, 
quod te oeperit, eaae putant." 

i She is not chaste that's kept, InU a dear whore] Perhaps 
faulty pointing in Abu-lowe's copy of Ovid occasioned thia 
erroneous version of " Non proba ^t, quam vir servat, 
aedadultera; oaraest." 

t thou n^er brovghl'st thither] Marlewa's copy of Ovid 
had *'qua> non titUris." 
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ELEGIA VL* 
Ad amnem, dam iter fkoereb ad amicam. 

Flood with reed-grown f Blime-bankB, till I be 

past, 
Thy waters staj; I to my mistress hast^ 
Thou hast no bridge, nor boat with ropes to 

throw, 
That may transport me, without oars to row. 
Thee I have pass'd, and knew thy stream none 

such. 
When thy wave's brim did soarce my ankles 

touch. 
With snow thaVd from the next hill now thou 

gushest»$ 
And in thy foul deep waters thick || thou rushest. 
What helps my haste ? what to haye ta'en small 

reetl 
What day and night to travel in her quest f 
If, standing here^ I can by no means get 
Hy foot upon the farther bank to set. 
Now wish I those wings noble Perseus had. 
Bearing the head with dreadful adders^ clad; 
Now wish the chariot whence corn-fields were 

found 
First to be thrown upon the untill'd ground : 
I speak old poets' wonderful inventions ; 
Ne'er was, nor [e'er] shall be, what my verse 

mentions. 
^ Rather, thou large bank-overflowing river, 
Slide in thy bounds ; so shalt thou run for ever. 



• BUgia YI.] Not in ed. A.— «* This, which Lb the sixth 
elogy of Ovid, is numbered V. in the edition ttom which 
we print,— an error caused by the omission of a trans- 
lation of the fifth elegy, and running throughout 
the remainder of the Book. The same mistake occurs 
in the 'Certaine Elegiee ', although it only contains two 
from the third Book. This circumstance flimishes a 
strong reason for concluding that the ' Certaine Elegies ' 
was a selection from the present edition." £ditor qf 1826, 
—who here writes very Ignorantly and rashly. In nimi- 
bering the Elegies of this Book, Marlowe followed his 
copy of the orlginaL The poem, which in the more recent 
editions of Ovid stands as SUffia V. of liber iii (*'Nox 
erat ; et somnus lassos submlsit ooellos," ^.\ does not 
occupy that place (nor. indeed, any place among the 
Elegies) in the earlier editions, where, consequently, the 
present Elegy forms the Fifth of Book Three. With 
respect to Oertaine of (M£t BUgiet, Ac (see list of editions, 
p. S12X the type and spelling of that collection would 
alone be sufficient to prove its priority in publication to 
AU Ovid^M BUffia. 

t reed-grovn} Old eda. "redde-^rowiu." 

} hoit] L & haste,— for the rhyma 

fi ffuth^M} Old eds. " rushest. 

H thick] So ed. B.— Ed. C " new." 

ir dread/id addtra\ Old eds. "drtadfuU Arrowes."— 
"TerrlbiU. . . . angue." 



Trust me, land-stream, thou shalt no envy lack. 

If I a lover be by thee held back. 

Great floods ought to assist young men in love ; 

Great floods the force of it do often prove. 

In mid Bithynia,* 'tis said, Inachus 

Grew pale, and, in oold fords, hot lecherous. 

Troy had not yet been ten years' siege' out- 

stander, 
When nymph NesBra rapt thy looks, Scamander. 
What, not Alpheus in strange lands to run, 
Th' Arcadian virgin's constant love hath won 1 
And Crusaf unto Xanthus first affied. 
They say, Peneus near Phthia's town did hide. 
What should I name Asop,^ that Thebe lov'd, 
Thebe who mother of five daughters prov'd f 
If, Achelousy I ask where thy horns stand. 
Thou say'st^ broke with Alcides' angry hand. 
Not Calydon nor .£tolia did please ; , 
One Delanira was more worth than these. 
Rich Nile^ by seven mouths to the vast sea 

flowing. 
Who so well keeps his water^s head from 

knowing. 
Is by Evadne thought to take such flame. 
As his deep whirlpools could not quench the 

same. 
Dry £nipeus,§ Tyro to embrace, 
Fly back his stream charg'd;|| the stream 

charged, gave place. 
Nor pass I thee, who hollow rocks down 

tumbling. 
In Tibur's field with watery foam art rumbling ; 
Whom Ilia pleas'd, though in her looks grief 

revell'd, 
Her cheeks were scratch'd, her goodly hairs 

dishevell'd. 
She, wailing Mars' sin and her uncle's crime, 
Stray'd bare-foot through sole places ^ on a time. 
Her, from his swift wavesi, ' the bold flood 

perceiv'd. 
And from the mid ford his hoarse voice upheav'd, 
Saying, * Why sadly tread'st my banks upon, 
Ilia, sprung from Idaean Laomedon f 



* In mid Bithynia, &c.] Marlowe,— who hero blundora 
lamentably, — found in his copy of Ovid, — 

** IxuMshus in media Bithynide pallidus isse 
Dicitur", ^. 
(instead of the right reading, " Melie Bith.% 
t Onua\ Bo written here perhaps for the metra^ instead 

of ^"MM. 

} Atop] Old eds. ".fisope." 

I Bnipm$\ Wrongly used here as a quadrisyllable. 

II kU itream charffi Ac] Old eds. **hU shame ehargd,' 
dec—" Cedere Jussit aquam ; Jussa reoeasit aqua." 

H toUplaea] "locasola." 
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Where's thy attire t why wander'et here alone f 
To stay thy treeaes white veil hast thou none? 
Why weep'st, and apoil'at with tears thy watery 

eyeal 
And fiercely knock'st thy breaat that open lies 1 
His heart consists of flint and hardest steel, 
That, seeing thy tears, can any joy then feeL* 
Fear not : to thee our court stands open wide ; 
There shalt be loY*d : Ilia, lay fear aside. 
Thou o'er a hundred nymphs or more shalt 

reign, 
For five-score nymphs or more our floods 

contain. 
Nor, Roman stock, scorn me so much, I crave : 
Gifts than my promise greater thou shalt haya" 
This said he. She her modest eyes held down ; 
Her woful bosom a warm shower did drown. 
Thrice she prepared to fly, thrice she did stay, 
By fear deprived of strength to run away. 
Yet, rending with enraged thumb her tresses, 
Her trembling mouth these unmeet sounds 

expresses ; 
** 0, would in my fore^tthers' tomb deep laid 
Hy bones had been, while yet I was a maid ! 
Why, being a vestal, am I woo'd to wed, 
Deflower'd and staindd in unlawful bed? 
Why stay I ? men point at me for a whore ; 
Shame, that should make me blush, I have no 

more."+ 
This said, her coat hoodwlnk'd her fearful eye8,t 
And into water desperately she flies. 
'Tis said the slippery stream held up her breast, 
And kindly gave her what she likM best. 
And I believe some wench thou hast affected ; 
But woods and groves keep your fitults unde- 
tected. 
While thus I speak, the waters more abounded,^ 
And from the channel all abroad surrounded. 
Mad stream, why dost our mutual joys defer] 
Clown, from my journey why dost me deter 1 
How wouldst thou flow, wert thou a noble flood? 
If thy great fame in every region stood 1 
Thou hast no name, but com'st from snowy 

mountains ;i| 
No certain house thou hast, nor any fountains^ 

* can anp joy (Km fed] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had 
"tehuinoreTldet." 

t Skome, thai tkovld maJuvMlhuK, Ihav€fkamori\ This, 
Marlowe thought, was the meaning of what he foond in 
his copy of Ovid,— '*Desit;bmoMi|, qui notet era, pudor." 

} lurftarffd eyet] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "(tmidi# 
.... ooellis." 

S tpeak . . . otewMleer] AoconUng to the tenses in the 
originaL 

II byt eom'd from mowy flunmtoliul Our author's copy 
of Ovid had " nitOnu collecte caduds.'* 



Thy springs are naught but rain and melted 

snow. 
Which wealth cold winter doth on thee bestow. 
Either thou'rt muddy in mid-winter tide, 
Or, full of dust, dost on the dry earth slida 
What thirsty traveller ever drunk of theel 
Who said with grateful voice " Perpetual be " ? 
Harmful to beasts and to the fields thou proves : 
Perchance these others, me mine own loss moves. 
To this I fondly* loTes of floods t told plainly ; 
I shame so great names to have us'd so vainly. 
I know not what expecting, I erewhile 
Nam'd Achelous, Inachua, and Nile.^ 
But for thy merits I wish thee^ wUte stream,} 
Dry winters aye, and suns in heat extreme. 



ELEGIA VIL 



Qxiod, ab arnica receptus, cum ea ooire non potuit* 
oonqueritur. 

EiTHBBll she was foul,! or her attire was bad. 
Or she was not the wench I wish'd t'have had. 
Idly I lay with her, as if I lov'd not,** 
And, like a burden, griev'd the bed that mov'd 

not. 
Though both of us perform'd our true intent^ 
Yet could I not cast anchor where I meant. 
She on my neck her ivory arms did throw. 
Her arms far whiter +t than the Scythian snow; 
And eagerly she kisa'd me with her tongue. 
And under mine her wanton thigh she flung ; 
Tea, and she sooth'd me up, and eall'd me 

"Sir,-« 
And us'd all speech that might provoke and stir. 
Yet, like as if cold hemlock I had drunk. 
It mocked me, hung down the head, and sunk. 
Like a dull cypher or rude block I lay ; 
Or shade or body was I,§§ who can sayl 



•f<mdly\ "demena," 

t fioodt] So ed. B.— Ed. C "floudo." 

X JVifclOldeds. •*ne." 

§ whiU ttrtam] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had "maie 
candide torrens.** 

II Riker\ Marlowe*s copy of Ovid had " Jt« non** In 
this line ; and, in the next, " JW, puto.** 

HT /oiii] "non formoea." 

•* lov'd nofj So ede. B, C— EkL A " Imudt her not** 

ft Her atTiitfarvlkUer, Ac.] So eds. B, C— Ed. ▲ "That 
were as white as is (A« ScUMan mow.**— But **&ihmid 
nive " mean»— 7%7tic«ai» snow. 

tt "SiV"]Soed. A.— Bde. B, C, "sire."— ••Dominum.- 
fl /] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "lo." 
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What will my age do, — ^age I cannot shun,* — 
Whenf in my prime myforee is spent and donel 
I bloflh, that:]: being youthful^ hot, and lusty, 
I prove neither $ youth nor man, but old and 

rusty. 
Pure rose she, like a nun to sacrifice, 
Or one that with her tender brother lies. 
Yet boarded I the golden Chie |i twice, 
And Libas and the white-cheek*d Pitho thrice. 
Corinna craV d it in a'summer^s night, 
And nine sweet bouts we had IF before day-light. 
What, waste my limbs through some Thessalian 

charms t 
Kay ** spells and drugs do silly souls such harms ? 
With virgin wax hath some imbastft my joints 1 
And plerc*d my liver with sharp needles*:!:^ points) 
Charms change com to grass, and make it die ; 
By charms are runnhig springs and fountains 

dry; 
By charms mast drops from oaks, from vines 

grapes fall, 
And fruit from trees when there's no wiod at alL 
Why might not^ then, my sinews be enchanted, 
And I grow faint, as with some spirit haunted 1 
To this, add$$ shame: shame to perform it 

quail'd me. 
And was the seoond cause why rigour |||| faird 

me. 
My idle thoughts delighted her no more 
Than did the robe or garment which she wore.1I^ 
Yet might her touch make youthful Fylius fire, 
And Tithon livelier than his years require. 
Even her I had, and she had me in vain : 
What might I crave more, if I ask again 
I think the great gods griev'd they had bestow'd 
The*** benefit which lewdly I forBlow'd.tft 



^ offt I «an4Mrt tMm] Does not answer to ** siquidem 
vontura." 

t When] So oda. B, C— Bd. A "Seeing:." 

t that] Bo edfl. B. C— Ed. A *'and.'' 

I neither} Qy. "nor" t 

U Chie] So our poet's oopy of Ovid read (instead of 
"Chlide"). 

ir w Aad] So eds. B» C— Ed. A "had we." 

•• Map] Bo eds. A. H-Bd. C " Nay." 

ft imbcut] Ib this to he understood as embaUed^ or as 
embtued, impaired, relaxed f The original has "Sagave 
poenioeft deftxit noooina oerft T '* 

tt And. , , needlaf] Soeds. B, C— Ed. A "Had .... 
needle.** 

Sfi a<I(2] Soeda. B; C— Ed. A "and." 

nil vigour] So eds. B, C— Ed. A •'rigor.* 

ifH wort] So eda A, C— Ed. B " more." 

•*• 7*«] Bo eds. B, C— Bd. A "This." 

ttt v/hAch lewdfy J/oraUm^d] i.e. which hoady I neg- 
lected to make use of. "Quosum tarn turpiterusus." 



I wish'd to be receiv'd in,— in I get me ; * 

To kiss,— I kiB8'd;t to Ue with her,— she let 

me. 
Why was I blest t why made king, to refuse $ it 1 
Chuflf-like, had I not gold, and could not use it ? 
So in a spring thrives he that told so much,§ 
And looks upon the fruitslj he cannot touch. 
Hath any rose so from a fresh young maid, 
As she might straight have gone to church and 

pray'dl 
Well I believe, she kiss'd not as she should, 
Nor us'd the sleight and^ cunning which she 

could. 
Huge oaks, hard adamants might she have mov'd, 
And with sweet words caus['d] deaf rocks to have 

loVd.** 
Worthy she was to move both gods and men, ft 
But neither was I man nor:]::!^ ^▼^ then. 
Can deaf earB$§ take delight when Phemius 

sings, 
Or Thamyrisjlil in curious-painted things 1 
What sweet thought is there but I had the same 1 
And one gave place stUl as another came. 
Yet notwithstanding, like one dead it lay. 
Drooping more than a rose pulFd yesterday. 
Now, when he should not jet, he bolts upright, 
And craves his task, and seeks to be at fight. 
Lie down with shame, and see thou stir no 

more, 
Seeing thou^li wouldst deceive me as before. 
Thou cozen'st me : *** by thee surpris'd am I, 
And bide sore lossfff with endless in&my. 
Nay, more, the wench did not disdain a whit 
To take it in her hand, and play with it 
But when she saw it would by no means stand. 
But still droop'd^:^^ down, regarding not her 

hand, 



• fsetie'd in,-4n / ^ flw] So eds. B, 0.— Bd. A 

"restored tn, and m /got nu." 
t Hm'<IJ Old eds. "kisse." 
t to r^fum] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "and reAisde." 
I he that Md $o mveh] Le. Tantalus.—" tadtl vulgator." 
n fmiU] So eds. A, R— Bd. C '«(hiite." 
IT and] Bo eds. B, C— Ed. A "nor." 
•* M'd] So ed. A.— Ed. B "moned."— Bd. C "moved.* 
tt both gode amd mmj Marlowe's OKipj of Ovid Iwd 

"diiNMque yiroaqua.** 
tt Morj So eds. B, 0.— Ed. A "ne." 
§S Wire] Bd. A "yerea"— Eds. B. C, "eare *• 
im 2%amyri«] Our author's copy of Ovid had **Tha- 

myHn," instead of what we now find in the passage, 

" Thamyran." Either Ibrm is right 
irir Snia^ tAottJ So eds. B, 0.— Sd. A *«&ciivnow thm."* 
*•* Thva eomn*$t im] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had " Tu 

domlniMi lUlis. 
ttt io» loee] So eda B, 0.— Bd. A "gx«at hurt" 
ttt droop'd] Bo eds. B, a— Bd. A " dn:^- 
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"Why mock'st thou mel" she cried, ''or, being 

ill. 
Who bade thee lie down here against thy will ) 
Either ihou'rt witch'd with blood of froga* 

new-dead, 
Or jaded cam'st thou from some other's bed." 
With that, her loose gown on, from me she cast 

her; 
In skipping out her naked feet much grac'd her; 
And, lest her maid should know of this disgrace. 
To coTer it, spilt water onf the place. 



ELEaiA VIILt 
Quod ab arnica non recipiatur, dolet. 

What man will now take liberal arts in hand,§ 
Or think soft verse in any stead to stand ? 
Wit was sometimes more precious than gold ; 
Now poverty great barbarism we hold. 
When our books did my mistress fsir content, 
I might not go whither my papers went. 
She prais'd me, yet the gate shut fut upon her ; 
I here and there go, witty with dishonour. 
See^ l^rich chuff, whose wounds great wealth 

inferred. 
For bloodshed knighted, before me preferr'd 1 
Fooljii canst thou him in thy white arms em- 
brace? 
Fool, canst thou lie in his enfolding space 1 
Know'st not this ^ head a helm was wont to 

bearl 
This side, that serves thee, a sharp sword did 

wear. 
His left hand, whereon gold doth ill alight, 
A. target bore ; blood-sprinkled was his right 
Canst touch that hand wherewith some one lie[8] 

deadi 
Ah, whither is thy breast's soft nature fled f 
Behold the signs of ancient fight, his scars I 
Whate'er he hath, his body gain'd in wars. 



* blood offngi\ Marlowe's copy of Ovid had " veneflca 
iKEait*" 
t ofi] So edfl. B, C— Bd. A "in." 
t BUgia YIIL] Not in ed. A. 

I takt . , . in Aoad] Marlowe's copy of Ovid bad 
*' mtdpit artes." 

II FooC\ Marlowe's copy of Ovid had here "Hulfo, 
lacertiM " ; and, in the next line, " ampUxUf tivUa, Jacen 
potes.** 

IT thU] So ed. R-Bd. C "his."— "caput hoc." 



Perhaps hell tell how oft he slew a man : 
Confessing this, why dost thou touch him than 1 * 
I, the pure priest of Phcsbus and the Muses, 
At thy deaf doors in verse sing my abuses. 
Not what we slothful know,t let wise men learn. 
But follow trembling camps and battles stem. 
And, for a good verse, draw the first dart t forth i 
Homer, without this, shall be nothing worth. 
Jove, being admonish'd gold had sovereign power. 
To win the maid came in a golden shower. 
Till then, rough was her &ther, she severe. 
The posts of brass, the walls of iron were. 
But when in gifts the wise adulterer came^ 
She held her lap ope to receive the same. 
Tet when old Saturn heaven's rule possess'd. 
All gain in darkness the deep earth suppresa'd : 
Gk>ld, silver, iron's heavy weight, and brass, 
In hell were harboured; here was found no mass. 
But better things it gave, com without ploughs, 
Apples, and honey in oaks' hollow boughs : 
With strong ploughshares no man the earth did 

cleave, 
The ditcher no marks on the ground did leave ; 
Nor hanging oars the troubled seas did sweep. 
Men kept the shore and sail'd not into deep. 
Against thyself man's nature, thou wert cunning. 
And to thine own § loss was thy wit swift run- 
ning. 
Why gird'st thy cities with a towerM wall. 
Why lett'st discordant hands to armour falll 
What dost with seas 1 with th' earth thou wert 

content ; 
Why seek'st not heaven, the third realm, to 

frequent ? 
Heaven thou afiects: with Romulus, temples 

brave, 
Bacchus, Alcides, and now Geasar have. 
Qo\d from the earth, instead of fruits, we pluck ; 
Soldiers by blood to be enrich'd have luck. 
Courts shut the poor out; wealth gives esti- 
mation ; 
Thence grows the judge and knight of reputation. 
All they poasess ; [] they govern fields, and laws ; 
They manage peace, and raw war's bloody jaws. 
Only our loves let not such rich churls gain : 
'TIb well, if some wench for the poor remain. 

• than] i.e. then, 
t kn<w\ Oldeds. *<knew.t 

t ctort] So ed. B.--Bd. C "darts."— Here onr trans- 
lator quite mistakes the meaning of " Proque bono versu 
primum doduoite pilum." 
§ thiw own] So ed. B.— Ed. C "thy one." 
11 AU they pouest, tc.] Very incorrectly rendered. 
" Omnia poasideant : illis Oamposque Forumquo 
Serviat ; hi paoem crudaque bclla gorant." 
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Now, Sabine-like^ though chaste ahe Mems to 

live, 
One her * commanda, who many thuigs can give. 
For me, she doth keeper and husband fear : f 
If I should give, both would the house forbear. 
If of scom'd lovers god be venger just, 
0, let him change goods so ill-got to dust I 



ELEGIA JX.t 
TibuUi mortem deflot. 



If Thetis and the Mom their sons did wail. 
And envious Fates great goddesses assail, 
Sad Eleg7,$ thy woful hairs unbind : 
Ah, now a name too true thou hast I find I 
Tibullus, thy work's poet, and thy fiune. 
Bums his dead body in the funeral flame. 
Lo, Cupid brings his quiver spoilt quite. 
His broken bow, his firebrand without light t 
How piteously with drooping wings he stands, 
And knocks his bare breast with self-angry 

hands 1 
The locks spread on his neck receive his tears, 
And shaking sobs his mouth for speeches bears : 
So at JSneas* burial, men report, 
Fair-fac'd lalus, he || went forth thy court : 
And Yenus grrieves, Tibullus* Ufe being spent. 
As when the wild boar Aden's ^ groin had rent. 
The gods' care we are call'd, and men of piety, 
And some there be that think we have a deity. 
Outrageous death profanes all holy things. 
And on all creatures obscure darkness brings. 
To Thracian Orpheus what did parents good, 
Or songs amaaing wild beasts of the wood 1 
Where Linus,** by his father Phosbus laid. 
To sing with his unequall'd haip ia said. 
See, ft Homer, from whose fountain ever fill*d 
Pierian dew to poets is disdll'd t 



* her] Old eds. "ahe."— "Imperat at captnv qui daro 
multa potest" 

t For ttUj the doCfc hteper ani hvuhoMd fear} But the 
original is, "Ho prohibet cuatos: in me timet ilia 
maritom." 

t SUffia IX.] Not in ed. A. 

f BUgv] Ed. B " Eeliga."— Ed. G "Elegla." 

n iU] L e. Cupid. 

t Adon't] Bo ed. B.— Ed. "Adonis." 

** Where Linue, &a] Marlowe must have read " Bl 
Uniu in sUTia" ; but I know not what reading he fol- 
lowed in the remainder of the line. In the next line^ 
his copy ot Ovid had "Dicitur wvietd ooncinuiase lyrft." 

tt 'See] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had **A9pice Maaonidem." 



Him the last day in black Avem hath drown'd : 
Verses alone are wit^ continuance crown'd. 
The work of poets lasts ; Troy's labour's &me, 
And that slow web night's falsehood did unframe. 
So Nemesis, so Delia famous are ; 
The one his fiist love^ th' other his new care. 
What profit to us * hath our pure life bredl 
What to have lain alone f in empty bed ? 
When bad Fates take good men, I am forbod 
By secret thoughts to think there is a god. 
Live godly, thou shalt die; though honour 

heaven, 
Tet shall thy life be forcibly bereaven : 
Trust in good verse, Tibullus feels death's pains ; 
Scarce rests of all ^ what a small urn contains. 
Thee,$ sacred poet, could sad flames destroy f 
Nor fearM they thy body to annoy 1 
The holy gods' gilt temples they might fire. 
That durst to so great wickedness aspire. 
Eryz' bright empress tum'd her looks aside, 
And some, that she refrain'd tears, have denied. 
Tet better is't, than if Corcyra's isle 
Had thee unknown inten^d in ground most 

vile. 
Thy dying eyes here did thy mother close, 
Nor did thy ashes her last offerings lose. 
Part of her sorrow here thy sister bearing, 
Comes forth, her unkemb'd || locks asunder 

tearing. 
Nemesis and thy first wench join their kisses 
With thine, nor this last fire their presence 



Delia departing, " Happier loVd," she saith, 

" Waa I : thou liVd'st, while thou esteem'd'st my 

fidth." 
Nemesis answers, « What's my loss to thee 1 
His fainting hand in death engraspM me." 
If aught remains of us but name and spirit, 
Tibullus doth Elysium's joy inherit. 
Their youthful brows with ivy girt, to meet him. 
With Calvus, leam'd Catullus comes and greet 

him, -IF 



* What profit to ue, Ac] Mariowe*8 copy of OvSd had 
" Quid no* sacra juvant ? " 

t alone] So ed. B.— Ed. "above. ' 

t Searee reeU </ all] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had *'^x 
manet e toto." 

f Thee] So ed. B.— Ed. ''The." 

n wdtemb'd] "inomataa.'*— Old eds. "vnkeembe" (and 
" unkeemhd")i See note •*, p. 818. 

IT comei and greet km] Is equiTalent^ perhaps, to 
"comes and the^ both greet him." The original has 
"Obviua huic venlaa . . . cum Oalvo^ docte Catulle" 
but that here our translator did not write " lettm'd Oa- 
tuUta, oome and greet him," is proved by ** Their youthftil 
browB " in the preceding Une. 
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And thou, if falsely oliai^d to wrong thy friend, 
Qallue, that caii'd'et * not blQod and life to spend. 
With these thy soul walks, souls if death release: 
The godly sweet TiboUus doth increase-f 
Thy bones, I pray, may in the nm safe rest, 
And may th* earth's weight thy ashes naught 
molest 1 



ELEQIA at 

Ad Cererem, conquerens quod <4u8 sacris cam amioa 
ooncumbere non permittatur. 

Comb were the times of Ceres' sacrifice ; 
In empty bed alone my mistress lies. 
Qolden-hair^d Ceres, crown'd with ears of com. 
Why are our pleasures by thy means forborne ! 
Thee, goddess, bountiful all nations judge. 
Nor lees at man's prosperity any grudge. 
Rude husbandmen bak'd not their com before, 
Nor on the earth was known the name of floor. $ 
On mast of oaks, first oracles, men fed ; 
This was their meat; the soft grass was their 

bed.ii 
First Ceres taught the seed in fields to swell. 
And ripe-eai^d com with sharp-ed^d scythes to 

fell; 
She first constndn'd bulled necks to bear the 

yoke. 
And untiird ground with crookM ploughshares 

broke. 
Who thinks her to be glad at loyeraT smart. 
And worshipp'd by their pain and lying apart ? 
Nor is she, though she loves jdie fertile fields, 
A down, nor no love irom her warm breast 

yields : 
Be witness Crete (nor Crete doth all things feign), 
Crete proud that Jove her nursery maintain. 
There he who rules the world's star'Spangled 

towers, 
A little boy, drunk teat-distilling showers 
Faith to the witness Jove's praise doth apply ; 
Ceres, I think, no known fault will deny. 

• car'tCM] Oldeds. "carat" 

t The godly tweet TibuU%$ dcth increate'} Ko one could 
poflslbly find out the meaning of this line without the 
assiatance of the original: "Aoxistl numeroe, culte 
Tibulle, pioc" 

t JSUgia X.] Not in ed. A 

I ffcr on tht mrth was huwn the name of floor] ''Neo 
notum tenia area nomen erat" 

H m» was their meat; the tafl grass was their bed] 
Harlowe*8 copy of Ovid had "Hiec dbua; et tenerl 
oeapitia herba torus,** 



The goddess saw lasion,* on Oandian Ide, 

With strong hand striking wild beasts' bristled 

hide: 
She saw, and, as her marrow took the flame. 
Was divers ways distract with love and shame. 
Love conquered shame: the furrows dry were 

bum'd, 
And com with least part of itself retum'd ; 
When well-tosi^d mattocks did the ground pre- 

•pare. 
Being fit-broken with the crookM share. 
And seeds were equally in large fields cast^ 
The ploughman's hopes were frustrate at the last. 
The grain-rich goddess in high woods did stray ; i* 
Her long hair^s ear-wrought garland fell away. 
Only was Crete fruitful that plenteous year ; 
Where Ceres went, each place was harvest there : 
Ida, the seat of groves, did sing with Gora,^ 
Which by the wild boar in the woods was shorn. 
Law-giving Minos did such years desire, 
And wish'd the goddess long might feel love's 

fire. 
Ceres, what sports to thee $ so grievous wers^ 
As in thy sacrifice we them forbear f 
Why am I sad, when Proserpine is found. 
And, Juno-like, with (| Dis reigns under-ground t 
Festival days ask Venus, songs, and wine ; 
These gifts are meet to plesse the powers divine. 



KLEGIA XI.ir 
Ad amieam, a oii^ub amors diaoedere non pofeesL 

LoKQ have I home much; ** mad thy faults me ft 

make; 
Diahonest Love, my wearied breast forsake ! 



* lasUm] Harlowe muat have intended thia name 
(which ia properly "Ittaion** or "IXaiua") to be pro- 
nounced " Jaaicm." 

t in high woods did stra^] Harlowe'a copy of Ovid had 
"ailvia errabat in altia." 

t did sing with com] Of all our tranalator'a miatakea 
thia ia perhapa the oddeat. ' ' Ipae looua nemoram eaiutel 
firugibua Ide." 

I Ceres, what sports to thee, Ac.] 

'* Quod tibi aocubitua triatea, Dea flava, Aiiaaent ; 
Hoc cogor aacria nunc ego ferre tuia." 
Here Marlowe'a copy of Ovid had ** Qui tibi," Ae : and 
he aeema to have Uiought that "aecubitua " meant the 
same aa *' concubitua." 

II with] 80 ed. B.— Not in ed. C. 
t ^(e^ZI.]Notined. A. 

** Long have I borne much] Manowo a copy of OrSd had 
" Multa diu tuli " (againat the metre: the right lection 
is " dltaqiu**). 

tt me] Soed. B.-Bd. C. "we." 
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Now * have I freed myself, and fled the chainyf 

And what I have borne, ahame to bear again. 

We vanquish, and tread tam*d Lore under feet ; 

Victorious wreaths at length my temples greets 

Suffer, and harden : good grows by this grief; 

Oft bitter juice brings to the sick reliel 

I have su8tain*d, so oft thrust from the door. 

To lay my body on the hard moist floor. 

I know not whom thou lewdly didst embrace, 

When I to watch supplied a servant's place. 

I saw when forth a tirM lover went, 

His side past service, and his courage spent. 

Tet this is less than if he had seen me : 

May that shame &11 mine enemies' chance to be ! 

When have not I, fiz'd to thy side, close lay'dt 

I have thy husband, guard, and fellow play'd. 

The people by my company she pleas'd ; $ 

My love was cause that more men's 1| love she 

seiz'd. 
What should I tell her vain tongae's filthy lies, 
And, to my loss, god-wronging perjuries! 
What secret becks in banquets with her youths, 
With privy signs, and talk disymbling truths ? 
Hearing her to be sick, I thither ran ; 
But with my rival sick she was not than.^ 
These harden'd me, with what I keep obscure : ** 
Some other seek, who will these things endure. 
Now my ship in the wishM haven crown'd, 
Withjoytf hears Neptune's swelling waters sound. 
Leave thy once-powerful words, and flatteries; 
I am not as I was before, unwise. 
Now love and hate my light breast each way 

move; 
But victory, I think, will hap to love. 
ril hate, if I can ; if not, love 'gainst my will : 
BuUs hate the yoke, yet what they hate have 

stilL 
I fly her lust, but follow beauty's creature ; 
I loathe her manners, love her body's feature. 
Nor with thee, nor without thee, can I live. 
And doubt to which desire the palm to give. 



• Nw] So ©d. B.— Kd. "Nor." 

t oiMt JUd th4 chain] Marlowe's oopy of Ovid had 
"fitffiqMB catenaa." 

t Vktorioui wr$oth$ ai length my Umplm ffred] The 
orlglxud (which I sospeot, Marlowe did not understand 
here) has " Venanmt oapiti oomna aera meo." 

f (ymy ccmpai^ tHu pUeufd] Mariowe'a oopy of Ovid 
had " per ue eomUaia plactbat.'* 

II mm'a] Boed. B.— Bd. G "men." 

IT than] I e. then. 

•• vUh vhat lie^oUcurt] " et qn» taoeo." 

ft With Ja^, ^.] Marlowe's oopy of Ovid had "lata 
tumeeoentaa ", Ate. 



Or less £fdr, or less lewd, would thou mightst be 1 
Beauty with lewdness doth right ill agree. 
Her deeds gain hate ; her hoe entreateth love : 
Ah, she doth more worth than her vices prove I 
Spare me, 0, by our fellow bed, by all 
The gods (who by thee to be peijur^d fidl),* 
And by thy face, to me a power divine. 
And by thine eyes whose radianoe bums out 

mine 1 
Whate'er thou art, mine art thou : choose this 

course, — 
Wilt have me willing, or to love by force 1 
Bather Til hoist up sail, and use the wind, 
That I may love yet^ though against my mind. 



ELEQIA Xn.t 



Bolet amioam soam its sols aarmta&lbasiiinotQiaae at 
xiTalea multos aibi pararit 

What day was that,$ which, all sad haps to 

bring, 
White birds to lovers did not always singi 
Or is, I think, my wish against the stars ? $ 
Or shall I plain || some god against me warst 
Who mine was call'd, whom I lov'd more than 

any, 
I fear with me is common now to many. 
Err II or by my books ^ is she so known f 
'Tis so ; ** by my wit her abuse is grown. 
And justly ; for her praise why did I telll 
The wench by my lault is set forth to selL 
The bawd I play; lovers to her I guide; 
Her gate by my hands ia set open wide. 
'Tis doubtful whether verse avail or harm : 
Against my good they were an envious chaniL 
When Thebes, when Troy, when CsBsar should 

be writ. 
Alone Gorinna moves my wanton wit. 



* (who by thee to be perjwr'd /alt)] " Qui dant faUendoe 
se tibi anpe " was the reading in the copy of Ovid uaed 
by Marlowe,— who mlstranalateB "ftiUendoe." 

t Slegia XII.] Not in ed. A. 

t What day woe that, Ac] Nothing can be worse than 
this translation of— 

" Quia fVait ille dies, quo tristia aemper amaati 
Omma non albae oondnuiatis avea T '* 

f ilare] Bo ed. 0.— Sd. B "starre."— An awkward ver- 
aion of a line, which stood thus in Mariowe'a oopy of 
Ovid,—" Quodve pntem sidua noatria oooorrere voHe t " 

I j»laiii] i. e. oomplain. 

Y ^^ook•^ Old eda. "kwkas.**— "an nostria innotoit Ola 
libelliat" 

•" Tit m] Mariowe'a oopy of Ovid had " Bio «!." 
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With Muse oppos'd, would I my lines had done^ 
And Phoebus had forsook my work begun 1 
Nor, 9B use will not poets' record hear, 
Would I my words would any credit bear. 
Scylla by us her fathei^s rich hair steals. 
And Scylla's womb mad raging dogs conceals. 
We cause feet fly ; we mingle hairs with snakes ; 
Victorious Perseus * a wing*d steed's back takes. 
Our verse great Tityus a huge space out-spreads, 
And gives the viper-curled dog three heads. 
We make Enceladus use a thousand arms, 
Andmen enthraU'd by meimaid's singing charms.t 
The east winds in Ulysses' bsgs we shut, 
And blabbing Tantalus in mid-watets put* 
Kiobe flint, Callist we make a bear; 
BirdHshangM Progne doth her Itya tear.^: 
Jove turns himself into a swan, or gold. 
Or his bull's horns Europa's hand doth hold. 
Proteus what should I name? teeth, Thebes' 

first seedt 
Oxen in whose mouths burning flames did breed? 
Heaven-star, Electra, that bewail'd her sisters ? § 
The ships, whose god-head in the sea now gHsten? 
The sun tum'd back £rom Atreus' cursed table ? 
And sweet-touch'd harp that to move stones was 

able! ^* 

Poets' large power is boundless and immense, 
Kor have their words true history's pretence. 
And my wench ought to have seem'd falsely 

prais'd. 
Now your credulity harm to me hath rais'd. 



ELEGIA XIII.II 
De Jxmonia festo. 



When fruit-fiU'd Tusoia should a wife give me. 
We touch'd the walls, Gamillus, won by thee. 



• Vietwi<m» Perseus] "Victor AbanUades"; which has 
been explained to mean Belleropbon : but the probability 
ia that Ovid alludes to Pemeua ; see Burm. ad L 

t And nun erUhralVd bf fnennaid*$ Hnffing charnu] 
" Ambigun captOB Virginia ore yiroa." Here, perhaps, 
Ovid alludes to the Sphinx ; see Burm. ad 1. 

t Sird-ehanfiid Progns doth her Itye tear] Very unlike 
the original : — " Concinit Odrysium Cecropis ales Ityn." 

f Heaven-ilar, Sleetra, that betcaiVdkertietere] Whatever 
text our translator may have followed hero, he has mis- 
taken "eleotra" for a proper name, and made nonsense 
of the whole line. (The approved reading ia^ "Flere 
genla electra tuas, auriga, sorores?") 

ii BUffia XIII.] Not in ed. A. 



The priests to Juno did prepare chaste feasts. 
With famous pageants, and their home-bred 

beasts. 
To know their rites, well recompens'd my * stay. 
Though thither leads a rough steep hilly way. 
There stands an old wood, with thick trees dark- 
clouded : 
Who sees it, grants some deity there is shrowded. 
An altar takes men's incense and oblation. 
An altar made after the ancient fashion. 
Here, when the pipef with solemn tunes doth 

sound, 
The annual pomp goes on the covered ground.^ 
White heifers by glad people forth are led, 
Which with the grass of Tuscan fields are fed. 
And calves from whose feax'd front no threaten- 
ing flies. 
And little pigs, base hog-sties' sacrifice. 
And rams with horns their hard heads wreathM 

back; 
Only the goddess hated goat did lack ; 
By whom disclos'd> she in the high woods took. 
Is said to have attempted flight forsook. 
Now is the goat Drought through the boys with 

dart8,$ 
And give[n] to him that the first wound imparts. 
Where Juno comes, each youth and pretty maid 
Shew II large ways, with their garments there 

display'd. 
Jewels and gold their vii^gin tresses crown. 
And stately robes to their gilt feet hang down. 
As is the use, the nuns in white ^ veils dad. 
Upon their heads the holy mysteries had. 
When the chief pomp comes^ loud the people 

hollow ; 
And she her vestal virgin priests doth follow. 
Such was the Greek pomp, Agamenmon dead ; 
Which fact** and country wealth Halesua fled ; 
And, having wander'd now through sea and 

land. 
Built walls high-towered with a prosperous hand. 
He to th' Hetrurians Juno's feast commended : 
Let me and them by it be aye befriended. 



• my] So ed. B.— Ed. C "may." 

f Here, vhen the pipe, Ac] Marlowe's copy of Ovid had 
**Hievibipenonuit'*t fta 

t the c<nfer'd ground] "velatas . . . vias.** 

§ Now is the goat brought through the boyt vUh darts] A 
very faulty translation of "Nunc quoque per pueros 
JaculiB incessitur index." 

11 Shew] Marlovre's copy of Ovid had "Pnebuerani la- 
tas ", dec. 

IT in whUe] Bo ed. B.— Ed. C"in their u^iU.* 

** fact] " Boelus " (the murder of Agamemnon^ 
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ELEGIA XIV. 
Ad ftmieam, al peocatura eat» ut occulta pecoeL 

SzEiva thou art fair, I bar not thy false playing; 
But let not me, poor aoul, know * of thy stray- 
ing: 
Kor do I give thee counsel to live chaste. 
But that thou wouldst dissemble, when 'tis past 
She hath not trod f awry, that doth deny it : 
Such as confess have lost their good names by it 
What madness is't to tell night-pranks t by day» 
And § hidden secrets openly to bewray ? 
The strumpet with the stranger H will not do. 
Before the room be dear, and door put to. 
Will you make shipwreck of your honest name^ 
And let the world be witness of the same f 
- Be more advisM, walk as a puritan, 
And I shall think you chaste, do what you can. 
Slip still, only deny it when *ti8 done. 
And, before folk,1f immodest speeches shun. 
The bed is for lascivious toyings meet ; 
There use all tricks,** and tread shame under 

feet 
When you are up and dress'd, be sage and grave, 
And in the bed hide all the faults you have. 
Be not asham'd to strip you, being there, 
And mingle thighs, yours ever mine ft to bear; 
There in your rosy lips my tongue entomb. 
Practise a thousand sports when there you come; 
Forbear no wanton words yon there would speak, 
And with your pastime let the bed-stead creak. 
But with your robes put on an honest £Eu>e, 
And blush, and seem as you were full of grace ; 
Deceive all ; let me eir, and think Fm rights 
And, like a wittol, think thee void of slight 
Why see I lines so oft receiVd and given? 
This tt bed and that by tumbling made uneven? 
Like one start up, your hair toes'd and displac'd. 
And with a wanton's tooth your neck new-raB*d ? 
Grant this, that what you do I may not see ; §§ 
If you weigh not ill speeches^ yet weigh me. 



• knew] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "wit" 
t trod] So eds. A, C— Ed. B "trod." 
t niffht-pranlai] Ed. A "nvAt-Bports.** — Eds. B, C; 
"nigJU*» jmmdbef." 

I And} So eds. B, C.—Ed. A "Or." 

II siranffer] So edfl. B, C— Ed. A ** stanger." 
T folk] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "people." 

•♦ trkki] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "toyoa." 

ft your* effer mine] So eda. B, C.—Sd. A "mine euer 
youra." 

tt ThU, Ac] So eda. A. B.— Ed. C "And ttt«," Ac— 
But the original haa " Cur prosaua prior eat iuteriorque 
torua?" 

99 Oranl tJut, that vhat you do I may not Me] la not 



My sold fleets when I think what you have donei, 
And thorough *every vein doth cold blood run. 
Then thee whom I must love, I hate in vain. 
And would be dead, but, dead,t with thee re- 



Ill not sift much, but hold thee soon exous'd. 
Say but thou wert injuriously accus'd. 
Though, while the deed:!, be doing, you be took, 
And I see when you ope the two-leav'd book, 
Swear I was blind ; deny,§ if you be wise, 
And I will trust your words more than mine 

eyes. 
From him that yields, the palm || is quickly got : 
Teach but your tongue to say, " I did it not ; " 
And being justified by two words, think 
The cause acquits % you not^ but I that ** wink. 



ELEGIA XV.tf* 
Ad Tenersm, quod elegia finem Imponat. 

Tknseb Loves 'mother,^ a new poet get ; 
This last end to my Elegies is 8et,$§ 
Which I, Peligny's foster-child, have fram'd, 
Kor am I by such wanton toys defam'd ; 
Heir of an ancient house, if help that can. 
Not only by war^s rage made gentleman. 
In Virgil Mantua joys ; in Catull Yerone ; 
Of me Peligny's nation boasts alone ; 
Whom liberty to honest arms oompell'd. 
When careful Rome in doubt their prowess held: 
And some gpiest viewing watery Sulmo's walls. 
Where little ground to be enclos'd befalls, 
"How II II such a poet oould you bring forth?" 

says; 
" How small 8oe'er,tir HI you for greatest praise." 



equivaleat to "Tantom non ocnlos crimen deduda ad 

Ipaoa." 
« thorough] So eda. B, 0.— Ed. A "through." 
t dead] So eda. B» a— Ed. A "dying." 
X deed] Se eda. B» C— Ed. A "deodea." 
f dmy] So eda. B, C— Bd. A "yeeld not" 
B palm] So eda. B, C— Bd. A "garland." 
^ aequUt] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "acqultea." 
«* I that] So eda. A, B.— Ed. "thatL"— At the end of 

thia elegy ed. A haa " G. Marlow." 
tt Sltgia XV.] Not in ed. A. 

Xt Tender Lovetf mother] "tenerorum mater Amornm." 
19 ThiM Uut end tomy SUgiee it oii] Marlowe'a copy of 

Ovid had " TradHwr hoc Elegia ultima eharia meia." 
nil How] Marlowe aeema to have read here " Q^i, tan- 

tnm," fto. 
HIT 9oe«r] So ed. B.— Ed. " to err©." 
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OVID'S ELEQIEa 



Both Lotos, to whom my heart long time did 

yield,* 
Tour golden ensigns pluck f out of my fields 



• Both Love$, to vhom my hemrt long tkiu did ykU] Mar- 
lowe's copy of Ovid had "Cnlte pu«r, poarique pareoa 
mihi tempore Umgo'* instead of what we new read. 
"Amathu8iacalti*'> 

t pbuk} Oldeds. ''pliickt," 



Hom'd Bacchus graver fuxy doth distil ; 
A greater ground with great horse is to tilL 
Weak Elegies, delightful Muse,* &iewoll; 
A, work that, after my death, here shall dwelL 



• WeaJt mvia, dditfii^ful Mm] 
genialia Muaa.' 



'ImheUes Eleg^ 



EPIGRAMS BY J. D. 



Three editioni of the volume) of whioh these Splfframi farm a portion, have been already dateribed, p. SIS. 

/. D. are the initials of John (afterwards Sir John) Davies, author of the well known and exodlent poem, None 
IHptum, J(o» For more on this sutgecti see the AccowU qfJUatiove and hU Writinga, 



EPIGRAMS BY J. D.* 


AD MUSAM. L 

Fly, merry Mu8e,t unto that merry town. 
Where thou mayst plays, reTola, and triumphs 

see; 
The house of fame, and 4: theatre of renown, 
Where all good wits and spirits love § to be. 
Fall in between their handa that praise and love 

thee,JI 
And be to ihem a laughter and a jest ; 
But as for them which t scorning shall reprove •• 

thee, 
Disdain their wits, and think thine ft own the 

best 
But if thou find any so gross and dull, 
That thinksj:^: I do to private taxing §§ lean. 
Bid him go hang, for he is but a gull, 
And knows not what an epigram doth||]| mean. 


Which taxeth,* under a particular f name, 
A general vice which merits public blame. 


OF A GUTiT.. IL 

Oft in my laughing rhymes I name a gull ; 

But this new term will 4: many questions breed; 

Therefora at first I will express § at full. 

Who is a true and perfect gull indeed. 

A gull is he whoU fears a velvet gown, 

And, when a wench is bravejH dares not speak 

to her; 
A gull is he which** traveraeth the town. 
And is for marriage known a common wooer; 
A gull is he which, ft whenJt he proudly wears 
A silver-hilted rapier by his side, 
Endures the lie§§ and knocks about the ears, 
Whilst II II in his sheath his sleepmg sword doth 

bide; 
A gull is he which IflF wears good handsome 

clothes, 
And stands in presence stroking up bis hair,*** 
And fills ttt up his unperfect speech with oaths, 
But speaks not one wise word throughout the 

year: 


• SpigrafM by J. D.] MS. EarUian 1886 contains a ool- 
lectloQ of Epigrams, among which are found all the pre- 
sent Bpigrami, with the exception of the 8th, 12th, 14th, 
20th, 46th, 46th, 47th, and 48th. That MS. haa helped 

the 40th J^piffnim has auppUed two Unea which were 

considerably poaterior to the first appearance in print of 
Spigramt by J. !>.» perhaps all the pieces which it exhibits 
are from the i>en of Davica. 

Some of theae Bpigramt are to be found among the 
Bpigrmn* in WWt AmrtaHwu: soe the reprint of that 
work 0817) from a collation of eds. 1640-41-64-68. 

t Muk\ So eds.— MS. "newea,'* 

t and] So eda. -Ma "the." 

f fcwfj Soeda.-M8. "louea." 

n pruiM and low (Am] Eda. (against the rhyme) »loae 
and praise thee."— MS. " aeeme to low thee." 

Y them which] So eda.— MS. "those that " 

*• rtprove] So eds. B, C ; and MS.-Bd. A "approue." 

ft iMne] Soeda.-Ma "thy.- 

tt thinki] So MS.— Eda. "thinke.- 

IS prvvcUe taxing] L e. censuring of individuala. So eda. 
—MS. '*prituUe talkinge."— Compare the Induction to 
TIu Knight qf the Burning Fettle / 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Wcv^ il, 186, ad. Dycei 
n <«ott] SoMa-Bda. "doea." 


* taxdh] Seeds.- Ma "carrleth.** 

t pariicHUir] So eds. A, B ; and MS.— Ed. C " pecu- 
liar." 

% wU] So eda.-Ma "may.- 

f Ther^f^e .... exprtee] So eda.-MS. "Wherefore 
disclose." 

n ybho] Soeda.-Ma "that" 

IT brave] L e. fine, richly dressed. 

*• vUch] So eda.— MS. " that" 

tt ^ich] So eda. —Ma "that" 

XX icA«»i38oMS.-Bda. "while" (but we have "Whllat" 
in the doaing line of this stanza^ 

|§ {w] So MS.— Eda. "Uea." 

nil IPAiW] Soeda.— Ma "Wbfle." 

irir tohiA] So eda.— MS. "that" 

«♦ hair] So eda.-Ma "heade." 

\\\PU] So eda.— Ma "flHeth." 

A A 
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Bat, to define a gull in torms* predBe^ — 
A gull ifl he whichf seems and is not wise.^ 



IN RUFUIL m. 



Rufus the courtier, at the theatre, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 

Doth either to the stage § himself transfer. 

Or through a gratoU doth show his doubled 

face. 
For that the clamorous fry of** Inns of Court 
Fills up the privato rooms of greater ft price, 
And such a place where all may haye:J:4: resort 
He in his singularity doth despise. 
Yet doth not his particular humour shun 
The common stows and brothels of the town. 
Though all the world in troops do§§ thither 

run. 
Clean and unclean, the gentle and the down : 
Then why should Rufus in his pride abhor 
A common seat, that loves a common whore t 

• tenu] So •da.—lfS. " wonU." 
t Kkieh] So edfl.~MB. ''that" 
t it not viu] To this epigram there Ib an erident aUu- 
■ion in the following one ; 

"To CANDnnm, 

" Friend Gandidne, thou often dooet demaund 
What huxnoura men by gulling understand. 
Our English Martisll hath fuQ. pleasanUy 
In his oloae nips describde a gull to thee : 
lie follow him, and set downe my oonooit 
What a gull Is— oh, word of much receit I 
He is a gull whose indiscretion 
Cracks his pursonstrings to be in fiuhion ; 
He is a gull who is long in taking roots 
In barraine soyle where can be but sm»Il fruits ; 
He is a gull who runnes himselfe in debt 
For twelue dayes' wonder, hoping so to get ; 
Be is a gull whose conscience is a block. 
Not to take interest, but wastes his stock ; 
He is a gull who cannot haue a whore. 
But brags how much he spends upon her score ; 
He is a guU that for oommoditie 
Payee tenne times tan, and fells the same for three ; 
He is a gull who, paa^ng finicall, 
Peiseth each word to be rhetoricall ; 
And, to conclude, who selfe-c(mceitedly 
Thinks al men guls, ther's none more guU then he." 
Ouilpin's Stialethda, Jte., 1698, Spig. 20. 

I either to the stage] See note If on Bpigram xzviii. 

H throvgh a ffrate] Malone has dted this passage 
{Shakettptare, \iy Boswell, iii 81X and, if he explains it 
rightly, the allusion is to one of the two boxes (some- 
times called private boxes) which were situated on each 
side of the balcony or upper stage. 

Y doid>U] Soeds.-M8. " doubtftilL'* 

•• fry of] So eds.— MS. "cry qf thB," 

ft greater] So eds.— MS. "greatest 

It map have] So eds. —MS. "man may." 

MdojSoeds.— MS. "did." 



IN QUINTUlt rV. 

Quintus the dancer useth eyermore 
EUs feet in measure and in rule to move : 
Yet on a time he call'd his mistress whore. 
And thought* with that sweet word to win her 
love. 
0, had his tongue like to his feet been 

taught, 
Itf never would have uttered such a thought t 



IK PLURIMOa: V. 



FaustinuB, Sextns, Cinna, Ponticus,§ 
With Oella, Lesbia,!} Thais, Rhodope,ir 
Rode aU to Staines,** for no cause serious, 
But for their mirth and for their lechery. 
Scarce were they settled in their lodgisg^ff 

when 
Wenches with wenches, men with men fell^ 

out. 
Men with their wendies, wenches with their $$ 

men; 
Which straight dissolv'd|)|l this ill-assembled 

routtt 
But since the devU brought them thus*** 

together, 
To my disoourstngttt thoughts it is a wonder. 
Why presently dmttt Boon as they came thither. 
The self-same devil did them part asunder. 
Doubtless,, it seems, it was a foolish devil. 
That thus did §§§ part them ere they did some 

eviL 



• And thouf^} So eds.— MS. " Thinkinge." 

t /<] So eds.— MS. "Hee." 

i In Plurimos] So eds.- MS. "In meritxioulas [sic] 
Londinensis." 

f FaustiMU . . . (Hnna, Pontieus] So eds.— M& " Fau- 
tinus .... Guma, Pontinus." 

II Lesbia] So eds.— MS. " Lisba." 

H JthodLope] Bo tda. B, C; andMS— Bd. A "Eodpt.* 

•♦ Staines] So eds.— MS. "Ware." 

ft Ihar lodging] So eds.- MS. "8 lodgings." 

U /««] Soeds.-MS. "falle." 

99 their tAeir] So eds.— Not in MS. 

IIU dtMotv'd] So MS.— Eds. "dissoluea." 

ITY rout] i. e. rabble, set. 

•♦* thus] So eds.— MS. " first" 

♦tt discoursing] So eds.— MS. "dlsceminge. ' 

tU M] So eds.-MS. "so." 

199 thvadid] So eds.— MS. " straight would. 
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IN TITUM. VL 
Titus, the brave and valorotu* young gallant. 
Three years together in this f town hath been ; 
Tet my Lord Chancellor's tomb he hath not 

seen, » 

Kor the new water-work, nor the elephant 
I cannot tell the cause without a smile, — 
He hath been in the Counter all this^ while. 



IS FAUSTUM. VIL 
Faustus, nor§ lord nor knight, nor wise nor 

old. 
To every place about the town doth ride; 
He rides into the fields plays to behold, 
He rides to take boat at the water-side, 
He rides to Paul's,!] he rides to th' ordinary. 
He rides unto the house of bawdry too, — 
Thither his horse so often doth him^ carry. 
That shortly he will quite** forget to go. 



IN KATAM.tt VIII. 
Eaie^ being pleas'd, wish'd that her pleasure 

oould 
Bndure as long as a buffjerkin would. 
Content thee, Kate; although thy pleasure 

wasteth. 
Thy pleasure's place like a buffjerkin lasteth. 
For no buffjerkin hath been oftener worn, 
Nor hath more scrapings or more dressings 
borne. 



IN LIBRUM. IX. 
Liber doth vaunt how chastely he hath liVd 
Since he hath been in town, seven years tt 
and more, 

• vdUmmt] So eds.— Ma "valiant" 

t thu] Soed&— MS. '"the." 

t thi*] So eds.— MS. ^'the.** 

§ nor] So MS.— Eda "not" 

11 Poui'«] Bda. A, B» " Powla^"— Bd. C "Panlea"— 
MS. *' Powela." (But in JB^). xx. ed. A has " Pat]]e8''X 

t $0 q/len doth him] So ed. A.— Edi. B, C, "doth him 
•0 often.**— MB. " «o <i/te» him doth." 

«• gvU«\ So eda.— Not hi MS. 

ii In Kalam] Thia Bpiffnm is not in MS. 

tt been in tomiy tewen yean] Bo ed. A.— Eds. B, C, "bin 
■eauen yean In towne."— MS. "knowen this towne 7 



For that he swears he hath four only swiv'd, 
A maid, a wife,* a widow, and a whore : 
Then, Liber, thou haat swiv'd all womenkind. 
For a fifth Bort» I know, thou eanst not find. 



IN MEDONTEH. X 



QntA Captain Medon wears a chain of gold 
Which at five hundred crowns is valuM, 
For that it was his grsodsire's f chain of old. 
When great King Henry Boulogne conquer^ 
And wear it, Medon, for it may ensue, 
That thou, by virtue of thist massy chain, 
A stronger town than Boulogne mayst subdue, 
If wise men's saws be not reputed § vain ; 
For what said Philip king of Macedon f 
"There is no castle so well fortified, 
But if an ass laden with gold come f| on, 
The guard will stoop, and gates fly open wide.** 



IN QELLAM. XL 



Oella, if thou dost love thyself take heed 
Lest thou my rhymes^ unto thy lover read ; 
For straight thou grinn'st,** and then thy lover 

seeth 
Thy canker-eaten gums and rotten teeth. 



IN QUINTUM.tt XIL 

Quintus his witi^t infus'd into his brain, 
Hislikes the place, and fled into his feet; 
And there it wanders up and down the street, $} 
Dabbled in the dirt» and soakdd in the rain. 
Doubtless his wit intends not to aspire, 
Which leaves his head, to travel in the mire. 



• A maid, a ^e] So eds.— MS. "A wifi^ a made." 

t ffr€MdHre»] Soeds.- MB. "fitthen." 

t viftitf <{rfAi«J Soeds.— MS. "wearing o/ that** 

§ reputttC] So eds.— MS, "accounted.** 

II eonu] So MS.— Eda. "comea." 

ir rhynut] Soeda.- MS. "lynea.** 

•• ffriauCtt] Soeda.— Ma "htugfaeet** 

ft /a Quinium] Thia Bpiffram ia not in MB. 

U Quintut kUmt]L9. Qointoa'a wit 

H ttreet] Eda. "atreetea.** 

▲ At 
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IN SEVERUM. XIIL 
The puritan Severus ofb doth read 
Thia* text, that doth pronounce yain speech f 

a sin, — 
** That thing defiles a man, that doth proceed 
From out the mouth, not that which enters $ 

m. 
Hence is it § that we seldom hear him swear ; 
And thereof, 11 like If a Pharisee, he Taunts : 
But he devours more capons in a** year 
Than would suffice an ft hundred protestants. 
And, sooth, those seotarieatt u« gluttons all. 
As well the thread-bare cobbler as the knight; 
For those poor slaves which have not where- 
withal, 
Feed§§ on the rich, till they devour them quite; 
And B0» likelljl Pharaoh's kine, they eat up 

dean 
Those that be fiit, yet still themselveB beUt 
lean. 



IN LEUCAM.*- XIV. 
Leuca in presence once a fart did let ; 
Some laughed a little; she forsook fff the place; 
And, mad with shame, did eke^t^^ her glove 

forget, 
Which she returned to fetch with bashful grace ; 
And when she would have said " my glove,''$§§ 
"My iBLtt,'* quod 11 II II she; which did more 
laughter move. 



IN MACRUM. XV. 
Thou canst not speak yet,^1I1I Macer; for to 

speak. 
Is to distinguish sounds significant : 

• 3%i»] So edB.— MS. "HU." 
t tpetdi] Soeds. — MS. "wordes." 
t enUn] Soeds.— MS. "entereth.'* 
Sui<]Soedfl.— Ma'MtiB.'* 
|] thereqf] Soeda— MS. "therefore." 
IT <a«] So Ed. A, and MS.— Eds. B, C, "as." 
•• al Soed. A, and MS.— Eda. B, 0, "one." 
tt an] So ede. B, C— Ed. A •* a. "-MS. "one." 
tt thorn Hclariet] So eds.- MS. "these adtuiuries." 
{§ i^eoij So eda.— MS. "Eate." 
Nil like] Soed. A, and MS.— Eds. B, C, "u." 
inr be fat, yelMiU themtdve$ be] So ed«.— MS. "sre/att, 
jfOt they themadua are. " 
*>* In Lewam] This Epigram is not in MS. 
ttt fvraook] So ed. A.— Eds. B, C, "reftiaU" 
XXX dbe] So ed. A.— Eda. B, G, "then." 
HI * 'fny ^'o*^ "] Something has dropt out of this line. 
null flvod] i. e. quoth. 
Uirir yrt] So eda.-MS. "of." 



Thou with harsh noise the air dost* rudeljr 

break; 
But what thou utter'st common sense dotk 
want, — 
Half-English words,t with fustian terms 

among, * 

Much like the burden of a northern song. 



IN FAUSTUM. XVI. 

"That youth," saith Faustus, ''hath a liou^ 

seen, 
Who from a§ dicing-house comes moneyless." 
But when he lost his hair, where had he been t 
I doubt II me, hel had seen a lioness. 



IN COSMUM. XVIL 



Cosmus hath more discoursing in his head 
Than Jove when Pallas issu'd from his brain ; 
And still he strives to be delivered 
Of all hi)B thoughts at once ; but all in vain ; 
For, as we see at all the** playhouse-doors, 
When ended is the play, the dance, and song, 
A thousand townsmen, gentlemen, and whores. 
Porters, and serving-men, together throngs — 
So thoughts of drinking, thrivingiti* wenching, 

war,t$ 
And borrowing money, ranging §§ in his mind. 
To issue all at|||i once so forward are, 
As none at all can perfect passage find. 



IN FLACCUM, XVIII. 

The false knave Flaccus once a bribe I gave ; 
The more fool I^^ to bribe so Mse a knave : 



* haunh noise the air dost] So eda.— MS. (uonaenBloally) 

"horse nor sea the ayre doth." 
t wrde] So eda.— MS. "termes." 
t a {ion] So eda^— MS. " the liona" 
S Who Awn a] So eda —MS. " Which yVom the. '» 
B dowbt] Bo eda.-MS. "fcare." 
f Ac] So eda. B, G ; and MS.— Not in ed. A. 
*• ataUthe]So eda.— MS. " that att the," 
tt drinking, thHving] So eda.— MS. " thrivinge, drinck- 

inge." 
XX wnMng, var] So eda.— MS. " wenehinge wam.' 
9§ ranging] So MS.- Eda. "rtiginff." 
Mil at] So eda. B» C ; and MS.— Ed. A "a" 
n The more fool 1] Bo eda— Ma " I waa a foola" 
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But he gave back mj* bribe; the more fool he, 
That for my folly did not cozen me. 



IN CINEAM. XIX. 



Thou+y doggdd Cineas, hated like a dog. 
For still thou grumblest like a masty t dog, 
Compar'st thyself to nothing but a dog; 
Thou Bay*Bt thou art aa weary as a dog, 
As angry, sick, and hungry as a dog, 
As dull and melancholy as a dog» 
Ab lazy, sleepy, idle$ as a dog. 
But why dost thou compare thee to a dog 
In that for which all men despise a dog? 
I will compare thee better to a dog ; 
Thou art as fair and |{ comely aa a dog, 
Thou art as true and honest as a dog, 
Thou art as kind and liberal aa a dog, 
Thou art as wise and valiant as a dog. 
But, Cineas, I have often ^ heard thee tell. 
Thou art as like** thy father as may be : 
'Tis like enough ; and, faith, I like it ft well ; 
But I am glad thou art not like to me. 



IN GERONTEM.«: XX, 
Geron hiB§§ mouldy memory corrects 
Old Holinshed our &mous chronicler 
With moral rules, and policy collects 
Out of all actions done these fourscore year;|||| 
Accounts the time of every old event, 
Not from Christ's birth, nor from the prince's 

reign. 
But from some other famous accident. 
Which in men's general notice doth remain, — 
The siege of Boulogne, and the plaguy sweat, 
The going to Saint Qaintin's and New-haven, 
The rising in the north, the frost so great. 
That cart-wheel prints on Thamis'U^ face were 

graven,*** 

* my] Sooda.— M8. "the." 

i Thou] 80 eds.— MS. *• Thoua." 

t ttutsty] I e. maBtiff. 

I detpy, idU] So MS.— Eds. **deepieKQdBSidle." 

I and] So ed&— MS. " as." 

K tiflm] So M&— Eds. A, B, "oft."— Ed. C omits the 
word. 

•* Thou aH at like] 80 eds.— M& " That thou art like.** 

a *Ti$ . , . . U] So eds.— M3. " Its . . . thee." 

Xt In Oerontem] This Epigram la not in MS. 

{§ Oeron hit] i e. Oeron's.— Ed. A *' Geron."— Eds. B, C, 
"Gerons." 

nil year] 80 ed. A.— Eds. B, C, "yearee." 

YIT Thatnit'] 80 eds. B. C— Ed. A " Thames." 

••• graven] Eds. "seone." 



The fall of money, and burning of Paul's* 

steeple, 
The blazing star, and Spaniards* overthrow : 
By these events, notorious to the people, 
He measures times, and things forepast doth 

show: 
But most of all, he chiefly reckons by 
A private chance, — ^the death of his curst f 

wife; 
This is to him the dearest memory, 
And th' happiest accident of all fads life. 



IN MARCUM. XXI. 
When Marcus comes from Mins',:}: he still doth 

swear. 
By "come on seven," § that|| all is lost and 

gone: 
But that's not true ; IF for he hath lost his haur, 
Only for that he came too much on one.** 



IN CTPRIUM. XXIL 



The fine youth Cyprius is more terse and neat 
Than the new garden of the Old Temple is; 
And still the newest fashion he doth get. 
And with the time doth change from that to 

this; 
He wears a hat now of the flat-crown block,tt 
The treble ruff,^::^ long cloak, and doublet 

French; 
He takes tobacco, and doth wear a lock. 
And wastes more time in dressing than a wench. 
Tet this new-fangled youth, made for these §§ 

times. 
Doth, above all, praise old George |||| 
Gascoigne's rhymes. 

• PattTt] 80 eds. A, C— Ed. B "Powlee." 

t curH] i. e. ill-natured. 

t from Mint*] 80 cd. A.— Eds. B, C, **frim Mfaines."- 
MS. " for newes."— J»fi«*' (which perhaps should be writ- 
ten Min*t) is, I presume, the name of some person who 
kept an ordinary where gaming was practised. 

I on teven] So eds. B, C ; and MS. (which has the not 
unusual »pdling, " one " for " on ").— Ed. A *'a Mawn." 

D that] Bo eds.— Not in MS. 

IT erue] 80 eds.— MS. "so." 

** cam* Uto much on end] Eda "eanu too muck at mm ** 
(nor wrongly, if in the second line we read "atMven," 
for which "a Ma««n" of ed. A is most probably a mis* 
printX— MS. *' comes to mveJk ont [L e. on] one." 

ft block] i. e. form, fiuhion (properly, the wood on 
which the crown of the hat is moulded). 

tl ruff\ 80 MS.— Eds. " ruffes." 

8§ fA«wJ So eda— MS. «'this." 

Ill] Qeorge] 8u ods. B, G ; and Ma— Not in ed. A. 
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IN CINEAld. XXIII. 

When Cineas oomeB amongst his frienda in 

morning, 
He slyly looks * who first hU cap doth move : 
Him he salutes, the rest so grimly scorning, 
As if for ever they t had lo^t his love. 
I, knowing t how it doth the humour fit 
Of this foud § gull to be saluted first, 
Catch at my cap, but move it not || a whit : 
Which he perceiving,1f seems for** spite to 

burst. 
But, Cineas, why expect ff you more of me 
Than I of you? I am as good a man, 
And better too by many a quality, 
For vault, and dance, and fence,^ and rhyme 

I can: 
Tou keep a whore at your own charge, men 

tell me ; 
Indeed, friend Cineas, therein you excel me.§$ 



IN GALLUM. XXIV. 



Qallus hath been this 8ummei^time|]|| in Fries- 
land, 
And now, retum'd, he speaks such warlike 

words. 
As, if I could their English understand, 
I fear me they would cut my throat like swords ; 
He talks of counter-scarf8.1I^ and casamates,*** 
Of parapets, curtains, and palisadoe8;ttt 



• look*] 80 od. A.— Eds. B. 0, "spies."— MS. "notes." 

t tteyj 80 eda.— MS. "hee." 

t kntming] 80 ed. A, oudMS.— Eds. B, C, "seeing.'* 

§ fond] 1. e. foolish. 

II not] Soeds.— MS. "never." 

Y Which ht perceiving] So MS.— Ed. A " Which per- 
oeiuing he."— Eds. B, C, " Which to perceluing he." 

•• for] So eds.— MS. "with." 

ft expect] Soeds.— MS. "respect." 

It vavUf and dance, and fence] So eds.— MS. "raate 
and fence and daunce." 

§§ excel me] MS. adds;— 

** Ton keepe a whore att your [own] charge in towne ; 
Indeede, frend Ceneas, there you put me downe." 

nil nmmer-tinu] So eds.— MS. "sommer." 

%^ eounter-ecarfs] L e. counter-ecarps,— a spelling fre- 
quent in old writers. So eds. — MS. " counterscapes. " 

■ *** eaeamatee] Eds. "casomates."— MS. "caoBamates." 

ttf Of parapet, curtain*, andpalieadoee] Eds. *'0f para- 
pete, ofcurteneys, and paUixadoi$."—HS. " (^ panpelets, 
eurtcM, and paseadoes." 

UX Of Jlankere, ravdin», ffobions] Bo eds.— Ma " Of 
ifrauckers, ravddmgea, and gabione,** 



And of fiUse-brays,* andf sallies, and scaladoes. 
But,t to requite such gulling terms as these^ 
With words of my profession I § reply ; 
I tell of fourching, vouchers, andij oounterpleaa. 
Of withemams,1I essoins, and champarty. 
So, neither of us understanding either,** 
We part as wise as when ft we came together. 



IN DECIUM.J4: XXV. 

Audacious painters have Nine Worthies made ; 
But poet DeduB, more audacious far, 



* faUae-brayi] L e. oounter-breast-worka, mounds laiMd 
to mask some part of the works. 80 ed. A, and MS.~- 
Eds. B, C, "/ate baits." 

t and] So eds.- MS. "of."— With this passage com- 
pare the following lines ; 

" See Oaptaine Martio, he i'th' ' Renounce mo ' band. 
That in the middle region doth stand | 

Wo' th' reputation Steele I Faith, lets remoue I 

Into his ranke (if such discourse you loue) : | 

Heel tell of basilisks, trenches, retires, 1 

Of pftllisadoes, parapets, frontires, I 

Of caluerins, and barlcadoes too, | 

What to bee harquebazerd, to lye In perdue." Ac. 

Fitzgeoffrey's Note* from Black-Fryer*, Sig. a 7,— a por- , 
tion of the vol. entitled Certain Btegie*, &c, ed. 1620. 1 

X Bui] Soeds.— MS. "And." 

§/] Soeds.— MS. "to." | 

II fourching .... and] So eds.— MS. " foiginge 

o£" ' 

^ vnOumam*] So eds. A, B ; and MS.— Ed. C " wither- < 



*• diker] So ed. A.— Eds. B. C, "one an other."— MS. 1 
" other." I 

ft wi*e a* when] So eds.— MS. " wisely as." 
XX In Jkeium] Jonson told Drummond "That 8. J. I 
Davies played in ane Epigrame on Draton's, who, in a ' 
sonnet, concluded his Mistriss might been the Ninth | 
[Tenth] Worthy ; and said, he used a phrase like Dametaa 
in [Sir P. Sidney's] Arcadia, who said. For wit his Mia- 
trasse might be a gyant. " Note* of Ben Jomon'* Cbnuerta- 
tUm* wUh WiUiam Drummond qf Hatethomden, p. 15, ed. 
Shakespeare Soc. The sonnet by Drayton, which our 
author here ridicules, is as follows ; 

"To the COcgtiaU Number*, 
" Ynto the World, to Learning, and to Heauen, 
Thrae Nines thera are, to euery one a Nine. 
One Number of the Earth, the other both Dtuine ; 
One Woman now makes three odde Numben euen : 
Nbie Orders first of Angek be in Heauen, 
Nine Muses doe with Learning stiU firequent^ 
These with the Qods are euer Resident ; 
Nine Worthy Ones vnto the World were giuen : 
My Worthy One to these Nine Worthies addeth. 
And my fiure Muse one Muse vuto the Nine, 
And my good Angell (in my soale Diuine) 
With one mora Order these Nine Orders gladdeth : 
My Muse, my Worthy, and my Angell, then. 
Makes euery one of these three Nines a Ten." 

IdeOf &mnet 18, ed. Svo, n. d. 
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Making his xnistreas march with men of war, 
"With title of "Tenth Worthy" • doth her lade. 
Methiuka that guU did uae his terms as fit^ 
Whiohf term'd his love "a giant for her 
wit" 



IN QELLAM. XXVL 



If Gella'a beauty be examined, 
She hath a dull dead eye, a saddle nose, 
Ant ill-shaped face, with morphew oyerspread, 
And rotten teeth, which she in laughing shows; 
Briefly, she is the filthiest wench in town, 
Of all that do the art of whoring use : 
But when she hath put on her satin gown, 
Her cut § lawn apron, and her velvet shoes, 
Her green silk stockings, and her petticoat 
Of taffeta, with golden fringe around. 
And is withal perfum'dil with civet hot^lf 
Which doth her valiant stinking breath 
confound, — 
Tet she with these additions is no more 
Than a sweet, filthy, fine, ill-favour'd whore. 



IN STLLAM. XXVIL 

Sylla is often ohalleng*d to the field, 
To answer, like ** a gentleman, his foes : 
But then he doth thiB+t only answer yield, — tt 
That he hath livings and fair lands to lose. 
Sylla, if none but beggars valiant were. 
The king of Spain would put us all in fear. 



IN STLLAM. XXVIIL 

Who dares affirm that Sylla dares §§ not fight? 
When I dare swear lili he dares adventure more 

• Ihiih rortAy] So eds. B, C— Bd. A "tenth worth- 
lie."— M8. " ten worthies.- 

t Which] Bo eda,— MS. " That." 

t .^n] So eda. A, B ; alfd MS.— Ed. C " And." 

§ cttfj So MS.— Eda. "out." 

II per/um'dl So eds. A, C; and MS.— Ed. B ••perftmd." 

H hot] Soeda.— M& "sweete." 

•♦ lifa] So ed. A, and MS.-Eda. B, C, "aa.- 

i\ then he doth thu] So eda. B, C— Ed. A "when doth 
he hia."— MS. "hsdoth all thU." 

n yield] So eda.— MB. "make." 

fS darae] So MS.— Eda '* dare" (but compate the last 
lineofthia J!^.X 

im «i0ear] Soeda.— M& "say." 



Than the most valiant and all-daring* wight f 

That ever arms with resolution bore ; 

He that dares:]: touch the most unwholesome 

whore 
That ever was retir'd into the spittle. 
And dares court § wenches standing at a door 
(The portion of his wit being passing little) ; 
He that dares give his dearest friends offences, 
Which other valiant fools do fear to do. 
And, when a fever doth confound his senses. 
Dares II eat raw beef, and drink strong wine 

thereto; 
He that dares take tobacco on the stage,^ 
Dares man a whore at noon-day through the 

street. 
Dares dance in Paul's,** and in this formal age 
Dares say and dcH* whatever is unmeet ; 

Whom fear of shame could never yet afifright, 
Who dares affirm that Sylla dares not fight t 



IN HEYWODUM. XXIX. 
Hey wood, that did in epigrams Ift excel. 
Is now put down since my light Muse arose ; 



* vcUiafU and aOrdaring] So MS.— Ed A "braue, most 
oS daring."— Eda. B, C, "braue and aU-daring." 

t Vfiffht] So eda.— MS. "knight." 

t daree] So Eda. B, G ; and MS.— Ed. A "daro." 

S And daret emart, Ac.] MS. omits thia and the next 
line. 

Dar«t] So MS.- Eda. "Dare." 

% He that daree take tohaeco on the etage] Probably most 
readers are aware that it waa formerly the custom of 
gallants to smoke tobacco on the stage, during the per- 
formance, either lying on the rushes^ or sitting upon 
hired stools. 

•• PauCe] So eda B, 0.— Ed. A, and MS. "Powles.** 

ft my and do] So ed&— MS. " doe and say.** 

XX that did in epigprame] So eds. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A 
"which in epigrams did."— The Bpigrame of John Hey- 
wood are well known.— An allusion to this epigram of 
Davies occurs In Sir John Harington's Meianwrphotit 
of AjaXy 1696; "This Haywood for his proverbs and 
epigrams is not yet put down by any of our country, 
though one iMarginal note, M. Davies] doth indeed 
come near him, that graces him the more in saying he 
puts him down." p. 41, ed. 1814. (In the'same work we 
find, " But» aa my good friend M. Davies said of his 
epigrams, that they were made, like doublets in Birohin- 
lane, for everyone whom they will serve,'* Aa, p. 138.) 
So too in Bastard's ChregtuUrott Aa, 1598 ; 

"Heywood goes downs, saith Dauia^ sikerly ; 
And downe he goes, I can it not deny : 
But were I happy, did not fortune Ihiwne, 
Were I in heart, I would sing Dauy downe." 

Lib. it. Bp. Iff. 
" Ad JohtUMum Dttuif. 

*' If witt may make a poet, as I gesse, 

- Heywood with aundent poets may I [sie] compare. 
But thou in word and deed hast made him leaae 
In his owns wit : hauing yet leaxning spare. 
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Ab buckets are put down into a well, 

Or as a school-boy putteth down his hose.* 



IN DACUM.t XXX. 



Amongst the poets Dacus numbered is, 
Yet could he never t make an English rhyme : 
But some prose speeches I have heard of Us, 
Which have been spoken many an himdred§ 

time; 
The man that keeps the elephant hath one. 
Wherein he teUs the wonders || of the beast; 
Another Banks pronounckl long agone,^ 
When he his curtal's** qualities express'd : 
He first taught him that keeps the monuments 
At Westminster, his formal tale to say, 
And also him which tf puppets represents, 
And siso him which with the ape doth play. 
Though all his poetry be like to this. 
Amongst 74^ the poets Dacus §$ number'd is. 



IN PRISCUM. XXXL 



When Priscus, rais'd from low to high estate. 
Rode through the street inJIH pompous jollity. 



The ffoate doth hunt the grana, the trolfe the goatk 
The ]j<m hunts the wolfe, by proofs we see. 
Heywood sang others downe, but thy sweete note, 
Dauis, hath sang him downe* and I would thee. 
Then be not mou'de, nor oount it such a, sinn. 
To will in thee what thou hast donn in him.'* 

I*L Lib. ilL Bp. 8. 

Compare also Freeman's Mubbe and a great OaM, 1614 ; 
*' Heywood wrote Epigrams, so did Dauis ; 
Reader, thou doub8t[«t«] vtrvm horum matiu .* 
Bnt vnto mine, whose vaine is no better. 
Thou wilt not subscribe RAigetur [sic], ametur.** 

Sec, Fart, Ep, 100. 
* hoee] 1. e. breeches, 
t In DaewaC\ See note on Bpigram xlv. 
X wtdd he never] Bo eds.— Md. " never could bee." 
S many a» hwdred] So eds. B, C— Ed. A "vwny a," 

Jka~M8. " many thousand." 
fl wmdert\ Boeds.-MS. "wonder." 
5 a^oiw] So eds. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A "agoe." 
** ewtoZ'f] L e. horse's (the word means properly— a 

docked horse). So much may be found in Tarious books 

concerning Banks and his wonderful horse, that any 

account of them is unnecessary here, 
ft wkkli\ So eds. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A " with." 
XX Amonget] Bo eds.— Ma *' ^mocge." 
SS Jkunu} Bo eds. B, G ; and MR- Not in ed. A. 
nil etrtet <a] So eds.— MS. "streetes with." 



Caius, his poor familiar friend* of late, 
Bespakef him thus, •*Sir, now you know not 
me." 
"Tist likely, fciend," quoth Prisous, "to be 

BO, 

For at this time myself I do not know.** 



IN BRUNUM. XXXIL 
Brunus, which deems § himself a fairfl sweet 

youth. 
Is nine and thirty IT years of age at least; 
Tet was he never, to confess the truth. 
But a dry starveling when he was at best. 
This gull was sick to show his nightcap fine, 
And his wrought pillow overspread with lawn; 
But hath** been well since his griefs cause hath 

line ft 
At Trollop's, by Saint Clement's Church, in^ 

pawn. 



IN FRANCUM. XXXIII. 
When Francus comes to solace with his whore. 
He sends for rods, and strips himself stark 

naked; 
For his lust sleeps, and wiU not rise before. 
By whipping of the wench, it be awakM.§§ 
I envy him not, but wish I|||| had the power 
To make myself his wench but one half-hour. 



IN CASTOREM. XXXIV. 
Of speaking well why do we learn the skill, 
Hoping thereby honour and wealth to gain ? 
SithlllT railing Castor doth, by speaking ill. 
Opinion of much wit, and gold obtain. 

• Oaiu$,kUpoorfamUiarJHend\ Soeda.— MS. **Loauee 
hit poore famUier fli^ends. " 

t .Bopalv] So eds.— MS. "Bespeakes." 

t '3^] So eda.— MS. ''Its." 

S deeme] So eds. B, C— Ed. ^ and MS. " thinkes." 

II /airl So eda.— MS. " fine." 

5 niM and thirty] So MS., except that it has 
"thirtith."— Eds. "thirUenine." 

•• But hath] So eda.— MS. "Bitf he hath." 

tt line] i. e. Uen. lain. 

Xt in] So eds.— Ma "at" 

S« theweneh, it be awakid] So eda.— MS. "hia woicA, U 
may be waked." 

BH /] So eds. B, C; and MS.— Ed. A "he." 

^f 8ith] L e. Since. 
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IN SEPTIMIUM. XXXV. 
Septimiufl * lives, and is like garlic seen, 
For though his head be white, hisf blade is 

green. 
This old mad colt deseryes a martyr^s praise, 
For he was bumM in Queen Mary's days. 



OF TOBACCO. XXXVL 
Homer of Holy and Nepenthe X sings ; 
Holy, the gods' most sovereign herb divine, 
Nepenthe, Helen's § drink, which U gladness 

brings, 
Heart's grief expels, and doth the wit ^ refine. 
But this our age another world hath found. 
From whence an herb of heavenly power is 

brought ; 
Holy is not so sovereign for a wound. 
Nor hath Nepenthe so great wonders wrought. 
It is tobacco, whose sweet subtle ** fiune 
The hellish torment of the teeth doth ease. 
By drawing down "H* and drying up the rheum. 
The mother and the nurse of each disease ; 
It is tobacco, which tt doth cold expel, 
And clears th* obstructions of the arteries. 
And surfeits threatening death digesteth §§ well, 
Decocting all the stomach's crudities ; 
It is tobacco, which |||| hath power to clarify 
The cloudy mists %% before dim eyes appearing ; 
It is tobacco, which hath power to rarify *** 
The thick gross humour which tff doth stop the 

hearing ; 
The wasting hectic,:!::{:!: and the quartan fever. 
Which doth of physic make a mockery, 

• Septimiui] 80 ed. B.— Ed. A, and MS. '* Septimus." 
—Ed. C ••Septinius." 

t AmJ So eds.-HS. "tho." 

X yepetUhe] 80 ads.— MS. (both hero and afterwards in 
this Bp.) " Nepenthen." 

f HeUn'M] Ed. A *< Hekans."— Eds. B, C, "Heauens." 
—MS. "helevs."— 

' ' Not that Nepeniha, which the wife of Thane 
In Egypt gave to Jove-bom Hdma," Ae. 

Milton's Ocmui, «. 675. 

I ffihick} Ed. A "with'* (a manifest mistake for 
•• which '*).-Eda. B, C, "mosf-Ma "that" 

5 wit] 80 MS.— Eds. *'wits." 

•* tuUU] So MS.— Eds. ''BubetaatialL" 

tt down] Soeds.— MS. "up." 

tt vkieh] So eds.— M& "that." 

S« diifetUlk] Soeds.— MS. "resisteth." 

nil which] Soeds.— MS. "that" 

fir misto] Seeds.— MS. "mist" 

••• wAieA . . . Tariff] So eds.— MS. "that . . . ratiffle." 

ttt humour which] 80 eda.— MS. " humors that" 

}tt 2^ watUtig hcetiCt Ac] In MS. this quatrain stands 
as the last but two of the epigram. 



The gout it cures, and helps ill breaths for ever. 
Whether the cause in teeth or stomach be ; 
And though ill breaths were by it but con* 

founded. 
Yet that vile * medicine it doth far excel. 
Which by Sir Thomas Moref hath been pxtH 

potmded. 
For this is thought a gentleman-like smelL 
0, that I were one of these t mountebanks 
Which praise their oik and powders which they 

seUl 
My customers would § give me coin with thanks; 
I for this ware, forsooth, || a tale would tell : 
Yet would I use none of these terms before ; 
I would but say, that it the pox will H cure ; 
This** were enough, without discoursing more. 
All our brave gallants in the town t'allure.tt 



IN CRASSUM. XXXVIL 

Crassus his lies Xt are no §§ pernicious lies, 
But pleasant fictions, hurtful unto none 
But to himself; for no man counts him wise. 
To tell for truth that which for false is known. 
He swears that Qaunt |||| is three-score miles about, 
And that the bridge at Paris on HIT the Seine 
Is of such thickness, length, and breadth, through- 
out, 
That six-score arches can it scarce sustain ; 
He swears he saw so great a dead man'-s scull 
At Canterbury digg'd out of the ground. 



• vtb] So M& (where it is spelt "vild:" see note |]. 
p. 68).— Not in eds. 

t WMeh by Sir Thomtu Mori, Ac] The allusion is to 
the following Bpigramma of Sir T. Moro; 

" Medicina ad toUendot fostores anhditus, proveniaUei a 
cibii qtUbtudamJ* 
" Sectile ne tetros pomim tibi spiret odores, 
Proteniis a porro feuo mihi cepe vores. 
Denuo footorem si vis depellerc oepao, 
Hoc fiftcile efficient allia mansa tibL 
Spiritus at si post etiam gravis allia restate 
Aut nihil, aut iantum tollere merda potest" 

7. Mori LucHbrationea, Ac, p. 361, ed. 1663. 

tthat , . . . iheu] So eds.— MS. "if the." 

S would] Soeds.— MS. "should." 
II forwooth] So eds.— MS. "so fkire." 
% wMZ] 80 eds.— MS. "would.* 
" This] Bo eds.— MS. "It." 

ft AU our brave ffoilanU in the town failure] So eds.— 
MS. " AU our English ffoOanU to alure.** 
It Orasnu hie Ue$] L e. Craasus's lies. 
t« no] 80 MS.— Eds. "not" 

II il OautU] i. e. Ghent 80 eds. B^ G ; and MS.— Ed. A 
"Caunt" 
5^ at Parte on] 80 eds.— MS. "in Parts ouer." 
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As * would contain of wheat three bushels full ; 
And that in Kent are twenty yeomen found. 
Of which the poorest evety year f dispends 
Fiye thousand pound : these t and fi^e thousand 

mo$ 
So oft he hath recited (| to his friends, 
ThatH now himself persuades himself 'tis ** so. 
But why doth Crassus tell his ft lies so rife. 
Of bridges, towns, and things that have no life f 
He is a lawyer, and doth well espy 
That for such lies an action will not lie. 



IN PHILONEM. XXXVIII. 

Philo, the lawyer, and the tt fortune-teller. 

The school-master, the mid wife, §§ and the bawd, 

The conjurer, the buyer and the seller 

Of painting which with breathing will be thaw'd. 

Doth practise physio ; and his credit grows, 

As doth the ballad-singer's auditory. 

Which hath at Temple-Bar his standing chose,|i|i 

And to the vulgar ongs an ale-house story : 

First stands ^^ a porter; then an oyster- wife 

Doth sUnt her cry, and stay *** her steps to hear 

him; 
Then comes a cutpurse ready with afff knife, 
And then a country client presses ttt near him ; 
There stands the constable, there stands the 

whore. 
And, listening' to the song, heed §§§ not each 

other ; 
There by the seijeant stands the debitor,|| || || 
And doth no more mistrust him than H^H his 

brother : 



♦ At] So M8.-Ed«. "That." 

t yeor] So eda.— MS. " day." 

t potmd: that] So eds.— MS. "poondB, yea." 

S tiio] i. e. more. 

II reeifedj So eds.— MS. "reported." 

% Thai] So eda.— MS. "As." 

•♦ 'tis] Soeds.— MS. "its." 

tt hU] So eda.— MS. "those." 

tt th* lawyer, and the] So eds.— MS. " tAc gentleman, 
the." 

fS midwiTe] Bo. eds.— MS. "widdow." 

HII €ho$e] So eda.— MS. " doee." 

inr tUmdi] So eds.— MS. - oomes." 

•" ttay] So eda.— MS. "atayea." 

ttt a]Soeda.— Ma"hi8." 

m i>recMi] So MS.— Eda. "paaaeth." 

SfS li$tmf/tmi . . . Jued] So eda. B, C— Bd. A "harkning 
. . . mark " ; and ao MB., except that it haa ** markea." 

iiJIII debitor] So eda. B, C— Ed. A, and MS. "debtor 
poore." 

Hlfir than] So eda.— Not In MB. 



This * Orpheus to such hearers t giveth musiCy 
And Philo to such patients giveth physia 



m puscuM. XXXIX. 

Foscus is free^ and:}: hath the world at will; 
Yet, in the course of life that he doth lead. 
He's like a horse which, turning § round a mill. 
Doth always in the self^me circle tread : 
First, he doth rise at ten ; and at eleven 
He goes jj to Gill's,1[ where he doth eat till one; 
Then sees a ** play till six ; and sups at seven ; 
And, aflber supper, straight to bed is gone ; 
And there till ten next day he doth remain ; 
And then he dines ; then sees ft a comedy ; 
And then he sups, and goes:!:^ to bed again : 
Thus round he runs §§ without variety. 

Save nil that sometimes he oomes not to the 
pky, 

But £bi11s into a whore-house by the way. 



IK AFRUM. XL. 



The smell-feast AferlTU travels to the Burse 
Twice every day, the flying*** news to hear ; 
Which, when he hath no money in his purse. 
To rich mens tables he doth everfft bear. 
He tells how Qroningen :]:Tt is taken in§§$ 
By the brave conduct of illustrious Yere, 
And how the Spanish forces Brest would win, 
But that they do victorious Norris fear. 



• ThU] So MS. —Eda. "Thua." 

t hearers] So eda. — MS. "earea." 

t Fuaetu i$ frtt, and] So eda.— MS. " Fuatoa in fru 
aide." 

S which, ftiminp] So eda.— MS. "that tumeth." 

II 9oe«] So eda.— MS. "goeth." 

^ GiWi] Some ordinary. Ed. A, and MS. "Gillea."— 
Eda. B, C, "Qyls." 

•* Then. MM a] So eda. B, C— Ed. A " Thmi mm he a." 
— MS."HeeBeeth." 

ft dinet; ikti\, tea] So eda. A, B.— Ed. C ** dines, and 
«ea."— MS. "dyneth and aeeth." 

tt «ujM, andgoee] So eda.— MS. "auppeth and goeth." 

SS Thtu .... ruvur] So eda.— MS. "So . . . runneth." 

Ull Save] Soeda.- MS. "But" 

ITU A/er] So eda. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A "after." 

•*« fiyinff] So ed. A, and MS.— Eda. B, 0, " neweat" 

ttr ever] So MS.— Eda. "often." 

ttt how G>ronifi^«t] Eda. "how Gronigen. '— MS. "that 
Groyninge." 

SH taken in] I e. taken (oonqueredX 
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No Booner is a ship at sea surpria'd, 

But straight be learns the news, and doth 

disclose it; 
No sooner hath the Turk a plot devis'd 
To conquer Christendom, but straight he knows 

it.* 
Fsir-written in a scroll he hath thef names 
Of all the widows which:!: the plague hath 

made; 
And persons, times, and places, still he frames 
To every tale, the better to persuade. 
We call him Fame, for that the wide-mouth 

slaye 
Will eat as fast as he will utter lies ; 
For Fame is said an hundred mouths to have. 
And he eats more than would fiTe-soore suffice. 



IN PAULUM. XLL 



By lawful mart, and by unlawful stealth, 
Paul us, § in spite || of enyy, fortunate^ 
Derives out of the ocean so much IT wealth. 
As he may well maintain a lord's estate : 
But on the land a little gulf there is. 
Wherein he drowneth all that** wealth of 
his. 



IN LYCTJM. XLU. 



LycuB, which lately ft is to Venice gone, 
Shall, if he dott return, gain three for one :$$ 
But, ten to one^ his knowledge and |||i his wit 
Will not be bettered or increased a whit 



* No 9ooner hath the Twiaplot devi^d 

To conquer ChrUtmdom^ but atraight he hnowt it} Bo 
MS.— These two lines are omitted in eds. 

t (A«j So ed. A, and MS.— Not in eds. B, C. 

t which] So eds.— MS. "that" 

« Paultu] So ed«. B, C— Ed. A. "Paulo^" — MS. 
«Palu8." 

n *pUe] Seeds.— MS. "fight." 

% ocean so much] So eds. B, C— Ed, A "oceans m 
much."— MS, " ocean much,** 

•• that] Eds. *'the."— MS. "r**— The original manu- 
script, in aU prohability, had "y« " (that). 

ft tchkh lately] So eds.— Ma "that is of late." 

tt do] So eds.— MS. "doth." 

SS pain three for one] In our author's days, it was a 
common practice for persons, before setting out on their 
tniTels, to deposit a sum of money, on condition of 
receiving large interest for it at their retnni : if they 
never returned, the deposit was forfeited. Innumerable 
allusions to " putters out '* occur in the works published 
during the reigns of Elisabeth and James. 

no and] So eds.— MS. "or." 



IN PUBLIUM. XLIII. 
Publius, a* student at the Common-Law, 
Oft leaves his book8,t and, for his t recreation. 
To Paris-garden $ doth himself withdraw ; 
Where he is raTish'd with such delectation. 
As II down amongst the bears and dogs he goes ; 
Where,1I whilst he skipping cries, " To head,** 

to head," 
His satin doublet and his velyet hose ft 
Are all with spittle from above be-spread : 
Then is he ^4: like his§§ father's country hall,|||| 
Stinking of HI! dogs, and muted*** all with 

hawks; 
And rightly too on him this filth doth iall,-Hi- 
Whiohlt^rt for sueh filthy sport8$§§ his books 1||||) 

forsakee,t1[t 
Leaving**** old Ployden,tttt Dyer, and 

Brooke alooe. 
To see old Hany Honkes and Sacarson.^:;::}: 



IN 8YLLAM. XLIV. 
When I this proposition had defended, 
''A coward cannot be an honest man,'* 
Thou, Sylla, seem*st forthwith §§§§ to be offended. 
And hold'stllHJill the contrary, and swear'stHUHt 
he can. 

• a] So MS.— Not in eds. 

t &00I9] So eds.— MS. "booke." 

t hU] So eds.— Not in MS. 

S To ParU-ffarden] i. e. to the bear-garden on the 
Bankside, Southwark.— 80 eds. A, B.— Ed. C " To Parish- 
ffttrden."-~MQ. "The Parish pardm." 

II Am] So eds.— M& "That." 

5 Where] So eds. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A "were." 

•* To head:] So eds. A, B ; and MS.— Ed. C " head." 

ft hoee] L e. breeches. 

tt Tkenithe] So MS.— Eds. "When he is." 

SS At«] So eds. B, G ; and MS.— Ed. A "a." 

HI) hall] So ed. A ; and MS.— Eds. B, C, "shall." 

^%q/]So Ma— Eds. "with." 

••• muted] i.e. dunged. 

ttt too on him thU JUth doth faU] 80 eds.— MS. " doth 
such filth vpon him/ci/2." 

tit ITAteA] So eds.— MS. "That." 

M eportt] So eds. B, C ; and M&— Ed. A "spots.** 

IliR bookt] So eds.— MS "books." 

%^% fonakee] So eds. B, C ; and MS.— Ed. A "forsake." 

«*^ Lemri/nff] So eds.— MS. ** And leaues." 

tttt Ployden] i.e. Plowden. 

tut Saearton] So eds.— MS. ** Sakerstone." — Harry 
Hunkes and Sacarson were two bears at Paris-Oarden : 
the latter was the more fomous, and is mentioned by 
Shakespeare in T%e Merry Wive* of VPlacbor, act 1, sc. 1. 

§Hf £!yf2a, mem' A fwikmHth] So eds.— MS. "seemst 
forthwith. Sella." 

jjllllll AoM'K] So MS.— Eds. "holdes" (and "holds'). 

\%yi UMar'Kj So MS.— Eds. ' 
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But, when I tell thee that he will forsake 

His dearest friend in peril of his life. 

Thou then art chang'd, and say^st thou didst 
mistake ; 

And so we end our argument and strife : 
Tet I think o% and think* I think aright. 
Thy argument argues thou wilt not fight. 



IN DACUM. XLV. 



Bacust, with some good colour and pretence, 
Terms his love's beauty '* silent eloquence;" 
For she doth lay more colours on her &oe 
Than ever Tully us'd hisij: speech to grace. 



IN MARCUM. XLVL 



Why dost thou, Marcus, in thy miseiy 
Rail and blaspheme, and call the heavens unkind 1 
The heavens do owe $ no kindness unto thee^ 
Thou hast the heavens so little in thy mind ; 

For in thy life thou never usest prayer 

But at primero, to encounter fidr. 



MEDITATIONS OF A GULL. XLVIL 

See, yonder melancholy gentleman, 

Which, hood-wink'd with his hat, alone doth sitl 

Think what he thinks, and tell me, if you can, ^' 

What great afiBurs trouble his little wit 

He thinks not of the war 'twixt France and 

Spain, 
Whether it be for Europe's good or ill, 
Nor whether the Empire can itself maintain 
Against the Turkish power encroaching still ; 



• oft, and think] Bo eda.— MS. *« and I tkinbe." 
t Dacui, Ac.] I am sorry to believe that by Daew 
(who is spoken of with great contempt in Bpigmm xxx) 
our author means Samuel Daniel ; but the following lines 
in that Tery pleasing writers Complaint of Hotamond 
(which was flrat printed In 1692) certainly would seem to 
be alluded to here; 

" Ah, beavty, syren. fUre enchanting good. 
Sweet Ment HtHoritue of perswading eyes, 
Jhmb doqitenee, whose power doth moue the blood 
More then the words or wisedome of the wise," Ac 
P. 89,— Daniel's Oertaine SnuM Worka, Ac. 1011. 
This and the three next BplffrO'nu are not in MS. 
t hU] So eds. B, C— Bd. A " hig." 
5 do oflce] So eds. B, C— Bd. A ''draw.- 



Nor what great town in all the NetherUnds 
The States* determine to besiege this spring. 
Nor how the Scottish policy now stands. 
Nor what becomes of the Irish muUning. 
But he doth seriously bethink him whether 
Of the guU'd people he be more esteem'd 
For his long cloak or [for] his great black feather 
By which each gull is now a gallant deem'd ; 
Or of a journey he deliberates 
To Paris-garden,t Cock-pit, or the play ; 
Or how to steal a dog he meditates. 
Or what he shall unto his mistress say. 

Tet with these thoughts he thinks himself 
most fit 

To be of counsel with a king for wit. 



AD MUSAM. XLVIIL 

Peace, idle Muse, have done ! for it is time» 
Since lousy Ponticus envies X my ^ame. 
And swears the better sort are much to blame 
To make me so well known for my§ ill rhyme. 
Yet Banks his horsell is better known than he ; 
So are the camels and the western hog. 
And so is Lepidus his printed dog :^ 
Why doth not Ponticus their £Bi,me8 env^ f 



• Statei] So eds. B. C— Ed. A "starres.- 
t Parii-gardm] See note §, p. 8«8, sea coL 
t entAes] Bo eds. B, C— Ed. A "ensues." 
f my] So eds. B, C— Not in od. A. 
II Banki Mm hor$e] i. e. Banks's hoxse : see note **, 
p. 860, first col. 

5 Lepidu$ kit prints dog] L e. Lepidus's printed dog. 
So eds. B, C— Ed. A "Xcpidiu hie printed dogge.** The 
foUowing epigram by Sir John Harington determines 
that he is the Lepidus of this passage and that his 
favourite dog Bungey is the ** printed dog." In a com- 
partment of the engraved title-page to Harington's 
Orlando FurioBo, 1691, is a representation of Bungoy (see 
too the Annotations on Book xll of that poem) ; and 
hence he is termed by Davies the " printed dqg." 

" Against Momtu, m praise of kit dog Bungey. 

" Because a witty writer of this time 
Doth make some mention in a pleasant rime 
Of Lepidus and of his fJEonottB dog, 
Thoti, Momus, that dost love to scoffe and oog, 
Prat'st amongst base companians» and giv'st out 
That unto me herein is meant a fiout. 
Hate makes thee blind, Momus : I dare be swora. 
He meant to me his love, to thee his scorn. 
Put on thy envious spectacles, and see 
Wliom doth he scorn therein, the dog or meT 
The dog is grac'd, oompared with great Banks, 
Both beasts right famous for their pretty pranks ; 
Although in this I grant the dog was worsen 
He only fed my pleasure, not my purse : 
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Beside^ thk Muse of mine and the black feather 
Qrew both together fresh* in estimation ; 

Yet that same dosr, I may say this and boast it» 
He focmd my purse with gold ^hen I have [had] lost it 
Now for myself: some fooles (lika thee) may Judge 
That at the name of Lepid us I grudge : 
No» sure; so fiu: I think it from disgrace, 
I wiaht it clears to me and to my race. 
Lepxis or Lepos^ I in both have part ; 
That in my name I beare, this in mine hesrt. 
But» Momus, I perswade myself that no man 
Will deigne thee such a name, English or Boman. 
He wage a but of sack, the best in Bristo, 
Who cals me Lepid, I will call him Tristo." 

Bpigranu, Book iil Bp. 21, ed. folia 
* /Wrt] So eds. A, B.— Not in ed. a 



And bothy grown staler were oast away together : 
What &me is this that scarce lasts out a fashion 1 
Only this last in credit doth remain, 
That from henceforth each bastard cast-forth 

rhyme. 
Which doth but savour of a libel vein, 
Shall call me father, and be thought my crime ; 
So dull, and with so little sense endu'd. 
Is my gross-headed judge, the multitude.* 



* the mmUUvdil After these words eda. have " J. D/ 



IGNOTO; 



I LOTS thee not for lacred chastityy — 
Who loves for thati — ^nor for thy BprighUy wit; 
I love thee not for thy Bweet modesty, 
Which makes thee in perfection's throne to sit ; 
I loTe thee not for thy enchanting eye, 
Thy heauty[s] ravishing perfection; 
I love thee not for unchaste lazury,t 
Nor for thy hod/s fair proportion ; 
I love thee not for that my soul doth dance 
And leap with pleasure, when those lips of thine 
Qive musical and graceful utterance 
To some (hy thee made happy) poet's line ; 
I love thee not for voice or slender small :X 
But wilt thou know wherefore? fair sweet, for 
alL 

Faith, wench, I cannot court thy sprightly eyes, 

With the base-viol plao'd between my thighs ; 

I cannot liap, nor to some fiddle sing, 

Nor run upon a high-stretch'd minikin ; 

I cannot whine in puling elegies, 

Entombing Cupid with sad obsequies ; 

I am not fashion'd for these amorous times. 

To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes; 

I cannot dally, caper, dance, and sing, 

Oiling my saint with supple sohnetting ; 



* fgnolto] Hiib copy of v oriico la foond only in ed. A. 

t luxmy] t e. lust 

X amaUl I. e., I mippoes, of the waist 



I cannot cross my arms, or sigh "Ay me. 

Ay me, forlorn T egregious foppery ! 

I cannot buss* thy fill, play with thy hair. 

Swearing by Jove, " thou art most debonair !" 

Not I, by cock It but [I] shaU tell thee 

roundly, — 
Hark in thine ear, — zounds, I can ( ) thee 

soundly. 

Sweet wench, I love thee : yet I will not sue. 

Or shew my love as musky courtiers do; 

ni not carouse a health to honour thee» 

In this same bezzling^ drunken courtesy. 

And, when all's quaffed, eat up my bousiug- 

glaBS,$ 
In glory that I am thy servile ass ; 
Nor wUl I wear a rotten Bourbon lock. 
As some sworn peasant to a female smock. 
Well-featured lass, thou know'st I love thee dear: 
Tet for thy sake I will not bore mine ear. 
To hang thy dirty silken shoe-tires there ; 
Nor for thy love will I once gnash a brick, 
Or some pied colours in my bonnet stick : 
But, by the chaps of hell, to do thee good, 
m freely spend my thrice-decocted blood. 



• bfu$] i. e. kiBB. 

t cock] A vexy old corruption of the aacred name. This 
la proved by the equally common expreaaioni^ " Cock'a 
paaalon,** "Cock'a body," &c 

X betding] L a tippling, aotting. 

§ bousinff-gUui] L e. diinking-glaaa. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF LUCAN. 



Ivcani Pird Booke TranOaUd LiMfor IMit, By Ckr. MotUm. At Zanden, Printed by P. Short, amdarttob€$Mby 
WaUerBurr9ca the SiffneqfthsFUwerdeLwee in Paula Churtkyard,ieOO,ito, \ 

AecordiDg to the title-pacre of the second edition of Hero and Leander (see p. 276X this transktion ought to havo 
aocompanied it : but^ I believe^ the two piooee are never found in conjunction. 



TO HIS KIND AND TRUB PEIEND, BDWAED BLUNT.* 

3lunt, I purpose to be blunt with yon, and, out of my dnlneas, to encounter you with a Dedication 
in the memory of that pure elemental wit, Chr. Marlowe, whose ghost or genius is to be seen walk the 
Church-yard f in, at the least, three or four sheets. Methinks you should presently look wild now, and 
grow humorously frantic upon the taste of it. Well, lest you should, let me tell you, this spirit was 
sometime a familiar of your own, LucarCi First Book trwnskUed; which, in regard of your old right in 
it, I have nused in the circle of your patronage. But stay now, Edward : if I mistake not, you are to 
accommodate yourself with some few instructions, touching the property of a patron, that you are not yet 
possessed of ; and to study them for your better grace, as our gallants do &shions. Firsts you must be 
proud, and think you have merit enough in you, though you are ne'er so empty ; then, when I bring you 
the book, take physic, and keep state ; assign me a time by your man to come again ; and, afore the 
day, be sure to have changed your lodging ; in the mean time sleep little, and sweat with the invention 
of some pitiful dry jest or two, which you may happen to utter, with some little, or not at all, marking 
of your friends, when you have found a place for them to come in at ; or, if by chance something has 
dropped from you worth the taking up, weary all that come to you with the often repetition of it ; censure t 
scornfully enough, and somewhat like a traveller ; commend nothing, lest you discredit your (that 
which you would seem to have) judgment. These things, if you can mould yourself to them, Ned, I 
make no question but they will not become you. One special virtue in our patrons of these days I have 
promised myself you shall fit excellently, which is, to give nothing ; yes, thy love I will challenge as my 
peculiar object, both in this, and, I hope, many more succeeding offices. Farewell : I affect not the 
world should measure my thoughts to thee by a scale of this nature : leave to think good of me when I 
fall from thee. 

Thine in all lites of perfect friendship^ 

THOMAS THOKFB. S 



* Sdtoard Blunt] The bookseller.— So old od. here (and see Dedication prefixed to Hero and Leander, p. 277) ; 
but, immediately after, it has '* Blount, IpurpoM^" &c, to the iqjory of a valuable pun. 
t Ote Church-yard] 1. e. Paul's church-yard, which abounded in booksellers' shops. 
t cenntre] i. e. judge. 
§ Tltoma* Thorpe] The bookseller. 
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Warb worse than ciYil on Thesealian plains, 
And outrage strangling law, and people strong, 
We sing, whose conquering swords their own 

breasts lanc'd/ 
Armies allied, the kingdom's league uprooted, 
Th' afiHghted world's force bent on public spoil. 
Trumpets and drums, like + deadly, threatening 

other. 
Eagles alike displayed, darts answering darts. 

Romans, what madness, what huge lust of war, 
Hath made barbarians drunk with Latin blood ? 
Now Babylon, proud through our spoil, should 

stoop. 
While slaughtered CrasBUB* ghost walks unre- 

veng'd, 
Will ye wage war, for which you shall not 

triumph ? 
Ay me ! 0, what a world of land and sea 
Might they have won whom civil broils have 

slain! 
As far as Titan springs, where night dims heaven, 
Ay, to the torrid zone where mid-day bums. 
And where stiff winter, whom no spring resolves, 
Fetters the Euxine Sea with chains of ice ; 
Scythia t and wild Armenia had been yok'd. 
And they of Nilus' mouth, if there live any. 
Rome, if thou take delight in impious war, 
First conquer all the earth, then turn thy force 
Against thyself: as yet thou wants't not foes. 
That now the walls of houses half-reared totter. 
That, rampires fallen down, huge heaps of stone 
Lie in our towns, that houses are abandoned. 
And few live that behold their ancient seats ; 



• lane'iV Old ed. "launcbt." See note U, p. 11. 

t lUee] i. e. alike. 

X ScythiOt iic.] But Lucan has "Sub Juga jam tSera," 



Italy many years hath lien untUl'd 

And chok'd with thorns; that greedy earth wants 

hinds ; — 
fierce Pyrrhusj, neither thou nor Hannibal 
Art cause ; no foreign foe could so afflict us : 
These plagues arise from wreak of civil power.* 
But if for Kero, then unborn, the Fates 
Would find no other means, and gods not slightly 
Purchase immortal thrones, nor Jove joy'd heaven 
Until the cruel giants* war was done ; 
We plain not, heavenB,t but gladly bear these 

evils 
For Nero's sake : Pharsalia groan with slaughter. 
And Carthage' souls t be glutted with our bloods ! 
At Munda let the dreadful battles join ; 
Add, Ceesar, to these ills, Perusian fEunine, 
The Mutin toils, the fleet at Leuca $ sunk. 
And cruel field near burning ^Etna fought ! 
Yet Rome is much bound to these civil arms. 
Which made thee emperor. Thee (seeing thou, 

being old. 
Must shine a star) shall heaven (whom thou 

lovest) 
Receive with shouts; where thou wilt reign as 

king, 
Or mount the Sun's flame-bearing chariot. 
And with bright restless fire compass the earth, 
Undaunted though her former guide be chang'd ; 
Nature and every power shall give thee place. 
What god it please thee be, or where to sway. 
But neither choose the north t'erect thy seat, 



* These plaguet arise from wreak qf civil power] "alta 
sedent civilis Yulnora deztne." 

t We plain not, heavens] " Jam nihil, O Supeii, queil- 
mur." 

t Carthoff^ toviU] "Fooni . . . manes." 

t Leuca] Should be *' Loucaa." 
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Nor yet the advene reeking • southern pole, 
Whence thou shouldst view thy Rome with 

squinting beams. 
If any one part of vast heaven thou swayest, 
The burden'd axes f with thy force will bend : 
The midst is best; that place is pure and bright; 
There, Csssar, mayst thou shine, and no cloud 

dim thee. 
Then men from war shall bide in league and ease. 
Peace through the world from Janus' &ne shall 

fly. 

And bolt the brazen gates with bars of iron. 
Thou, CsBsar, at this instant art my god ; 
Thee if I invocate, I shall not need 
To crave Apollo^s aid or Bacchus' help ; 
Thy power inspires the Muse that sings this 
war. 
The causes first I purpose to unfold 
Of these garboils,^ whence springs a long dis- 
course; 
And what made madding people shake ofif peace. 
The Fates are envious, high seats quickly perish, 
Under great burdens falls are ever grievous ; 
Rome was so great it could not bear itself. 
So when this world's compounded union breaks, 
Time ends, and to old Chaos all things turn. 
Confused stars shall meet, celestial fire 
fleet on the floods, the earth shoulder the sea, 
Affording it no shore, and PhoBbe's wain 
Chase Phoebus, and enrag'd affect his place, 
And strive to shine by day, and full of strife 
Dissolve the engines of the broken world. 
All great things crush themselves ; such end the 

gods 
Allot the height of honour ; men so strong 
By land and sea, no foreign force could ruin. 
Rome, thyself art cause of all these evils, 
Thyself thus shivered out to three men's shares ! 
Dire league of partners in a kingdom last not.§ 
faintly-join'd friends, with ambition blind, 
Why join you force to share the world betwixt 

youl 
While th' earth the sea, and air the earth sustains, 
While Titan strives against the world's swift 

course, 
Or Cynthia, night's queen, waits upon the day, 
Shall never faith be found in fellow kings : 
Dominion cannot suffer partnership. 



• reeking] "calidua." 

t <uxi] i. 6. axil. 

t garboilt] i. e. commotions. (The original " tantarum 
. . . perum"). 

§ Dire UoffW of parlneri . , . . Uut not] Bee note fi, 
p. 168. 



This need[s] no foreign proof nor far-fet * story : 
Roma's infant walls were steep'd in brothe/s 

blood; 
Nor then was land or sea, to breed such hate ; 
A town with one poor church set them at odds.t 
Cesar's and Pompey's jarring love soon ended, 
'Twas peace against their wills; betwixt them 

both 
Stepp'd Crassus in. Even as the slender isthmos, | 
Betwixt the ^gsean t and the Ionian sea, [ 

Keeps each from other, but being worn away, 
They both burst out, and each encounter other ; 
So whenas § Crassus' wretched death, who stay'd 

them, 
Had fiU'd Assyrian Carra's || walls with blood. 
His loss made way for Roman outrages. 
Parthians, y'afflict us more than ye suppose ; 
Being conquer'd, we are plagu'd with civil war. 
Swords share our empire: Fortune, that made 

Rome 
Govern the earth, the sea, the world itself, 
Would not admit two lords ; for Julia, 
Snatch'd hence by cruel Fates, with ominous 

howls 
Bare down to hell her son, the pledge of peace, 
And all bands of that death-presaging alliknce. 
Julia, had heaven given thee longer life, 
Thou hadst restrain'd thy headstrong husband's 

rage. 
Yea, and thy father too, and, swords thrown down, 
Made all shake hands, as once the Sabines did : 
Thy death broke amity, and tndn'd to war 
These captains emulous of each other^s glory. 
Thou fear^d'st, great Pompey, that late deeds 

would dim 
Old triumphs, and that Caesar^s conquering 

France 
Would dash the wreath thou war'st for pirates' 

wreck: 
Thee war^s use stirr'd, and thoughts that always 

scom'd 
A second place. Pompey could bide no equal. 
Nor Csssar no superior : which of both 
Had justest cause, unlawful 'tis to judge : 
Each side had great partakers ; ^ Caesai^s cause 
The gods abetted, Cato lik'd the other. 



• far-fet] i. o. fiu> fetched. 

t A town, with one poor church ut tt«n at odd$] "cxi- 
guum dominos oommisit asylum." 

t JBgcean] So old ed. in some copies which had been 
corrected at press ; other copies " Aesean." 

S wherm*] 1. e. when. 

II Canra's] Should be "Carraa's" or "Carrhoe's." 

% Bach side had great partaken] *' magno so Judioo 
quiaque tuetor." 
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Both differed much. Pompey was struck in years, 
And by long rest forgot to manage armcf, 
And, being popular, sought by liberal gifts 
To gain the light unstable commons' love. 
And joy'd to hear his theatre's applause : 
He liv'd secure, boasting his former deeds. 
And thought his name sufficient to uphold him : 
Like to a tall oak in a fruitful field. 
Bearing old spoils and conquerors' monuments, 
Who, though his root be weak, and his own 

weight 
Keep him within the ground, his arms all bare, 
His body, not his boughs, send forth a shade ; 
Though every blast it nod,* and seem to fall,t 
When all the woods about stand bolt upright. 
Yet he alone is held in reverence. 
Gsdsar's renown for war was less ; he restless, 
Shaming to strive but where he did subdue ; 
When ire or hope provok'd, heady and bold; 
At all times charging home, and making havoc ; 
Urging his fortune, trusting in the gods. 
Destroying what withstood his proud desires, 
And glad when blood and ruin made him way : 
So thunder, which the wind tears from the 

clouds, 
With crack of riven air and hideous sound 
Filling the world, leaps out and throws forth fire, 
Affrights poor fearful men, and blasts their eyes 
With overthwarting flames, and raging shoots 
Alongst the air, and, not resisting it, 
Falls, and returns, and shivers where it lights. 
Such humours stirr'd them up : but this war's seed 
Was eyen the ' same that wrecks all great do- 
minions. 
When Fortune made us lords of all, wealth 

flow'd, 
-And then we grew licentious and rude ; 
The soldiers' prey and rapine brought in riot ; 
Men took delight in jewels, houses, plate, 
And scom'd old sparing diet, and ware robes 
Too light for women ; Poverty, who hatoh'd 
Bome's greatest wits, was loath'd, and all the 

world 
Ransack'd for gold, which breeds the worjidrs] 

decay ; 
And then large limits had their butting lands ; 
The ground, which Curius and Camillus tiU'd, 
Was stretch'd unto the fields of hinds unknown. 
Again, this people could not brook calm peace ; 
Them freedom without war might not suffice : 
Quarrels were rife ; greedy desire, still poor. 



* U nod] i. e. mako it nod. 
t tofaOl i. e. to make it &U. 



Did vile* deeds; then 'twas worth the price of 

blood. 
And deem'd renown, to spoil their native town ; 
Force master'd right, the strongest govem'd all ; 
Hence came it that th' edicts were over-rul'd. 
That laws were broke, tribunes with consuls 

strove, 
Sale made of offices, and people's voices 
Bought by themselves and sold, and every year 
Frauds and corruption in the Field of Mars ; f 
Hence interest and devouring usury sprang, 
Faith's breach, and hence came war, to most men 

welcome. 
Now Cssar overpass'd the snowy Alps : 
His mind was troubled, and he aim'd at war : 
And coming to the ford of Bubicon, 
At night in dreadful vision fearful t Rome 
Mourning appear'd, whose hoary hairs were torn. 
And on her turret-bearing head dispersed, 
And arms all naked ; who, with broken sighs. 
And staring, thus bespoke : " What mean'st thou, 

CsBsar? 
Whither goes my standard f Romans if ye be. 
And bear true hearts, stay here 1 " This spectacle 
Struck CsBsar^s heart with fear ; his hair stood up, 
And faintness numb'd his steps there on the 

brink. 
He thus cried out : *' Thou thunderer that guard'st 
Rome's mighty walls, built on Tarpeian rock I 
Ye gods of Fhrygia and ItQus' line, 
Quirinus' rites, and Latian Jove advanc'd 
On Alba hill 1 O vestal flames ! Rome, 
My thought's sole goddess, aid mine enterprise 1 
I hate thee not, to thee my conquests stoop : 
CsBsar is thme, so please it thee, thy soldier. 
He, he afflicts Rome that made me Rome's foe." 
This said, he, laying aside all lets of war, 
Approach'd the swelling stream with drum and 

ensign : 
Like to a lion of scoroh'd desert Afric, 
Who, seeing hunters, pauseth till fell wraHi 
And kingly rage increase, then, having whisk'd 
His tail athwart his back, and crest heav'd up, 
With jaws wide-open ghastly roaring out, 
Albeit the Moor's light javelin or his spear 
Sticks in his side, yet runs upon the hunter. 

In simimer-time the purple Rubicon, 
Which issues from a small spring, is but shallow. 
And creeps along the vales, dividing just 
The bounds of Italy from Cisalpine France. 



* Vila] Old ed. "vild." See noto |1. p. 68. 
t tJie Field of Man] 1. e. the Campias MartiuB. 
t/«or/uZ] "trepidantiB." 
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But now the winter^s wrath, and watery moon 
Being three days old, enforc'd the flood to swell, 
And frozen Alps thaw'd with resolving winds. 
The thunder-hoord horse/ in a crookM line, 
To scape the -violence of the stream, first waded ; 
Which being broke, the foot had essy passage. 
As soon as CsBsar got unto the bank 
And bounds of Italy, " Here, here," saith he, 
<* An end of peace ; here end polluted laws ! 
Hence, leagues and covenants! Fortune, thee I 

follow I 
War and the Destinies shall tiy my cause." 
This said, the restless general through the dark, 
Swifter than bullets thrown from Spanish slings, 
Or darts which Parthlans backward shoot, march'd 

on; 
And then, when Lucifer did shine alone. 
And some dim stars, he Ariminum enter'd. 
Day rose, and view'd these tumults of the war : 
Whether the gods or blustering south were cause 
I know not, but the cloudy air did frown. 
The soldiers haying won the market-place, 
There spread the colours, with confusM noise 
Of trumpets' clang, shrill comets, whistling fifes. 
The people started ; young men left their beds» 
And snatched arms near their household-gods 

hung up, 
Such as peace yields ; worm-eaten leathern tar- 
gets, 
Through which the wood peer'd, headless darts, 

old swords 
With ugly teeth of black rust foully scarr'd. 
But seeing white eagles, and Rome's flags well 

known. 
And lofty Csesar in the thickest throng, 
They shook for fear, and cold benumb'd their 

limbs. 
And muttering much, thus to themselves com- 

plaiu'd : 
" walls unfortunate, too near to France ! 
Predestinate to ruin I all lands else 
Have stable peace : here war^s rage first begins ; 
We bide the first brunt. Safer might we dwell 
Under the frosty bear, of parching east, 
Waggons or tents, than in this frontier town. 
We first sustained the uproars of the Gauls 
And furious Cimbrians, and of Carthage Moors: 
As oft as Rome was sack'd, here gan the spoU." 
Thus sighing whisper d they, and none durst 

speak, 
And show their fear or grief: but as the fields 
When birds are silent thorough winter's rage, 

• Thethw\der-hoofd1ior«\ "Sonipes." 



Or sea fiir from the land, so all were whist. 
Now light had quite dissolved the misty night. 
And CsBsar's mind unsettled musing stood ; 
But gods and fortune prick'd him to this war, 
Infringing all excuse of modest shame. 
And labouring to approve * his quarrel good. 
The angry senate, urging Gracchus' t deeds. 
From doubtful Rome wrongly ezpell'd the tri- 
bunes 
That croBs'd them : both which now approach'd 

the camp, 
And with them Curio, sometime tribune too, 
One that was fee'd for Caesar, and whose tongue 
Could tune the people to the nobles' mind. 
" Caesar," said he,$ " while eloquence prevail'd. 
And I might plead, and draw the commons' 

minds 
To favour thee, against the senate's will, 
Five years I lengthen'd thy command in France; 
But law being put to silence by the wars. 
We, from our houses driven, most willingly 
Suffered exile : let thy sword bring us home.§ 
Now, while their part is weak and fears, march 

hence: 
Where men are ready, lingering ever hurts. 
In ten years wonn'st thou France : Rome may be 

won 
With far less toil, and yet the honour's more ; 
Few battles fought with prosperous success 
May bring her down, and with her all the world. 
Nor shalt thou triumph when thou com'st to 

Rome, 
Nor Capitol be adom'd with sacred bays ; 
Envy denies all ; with thy blood must thou 
Aby thy conquest past : |! the son decrees 
To expel the father : share the world thou canst 

not; 
Enjoy it all thou mayst." Thus Curio spake ; 
And therewith Caesar, prone enough to war, 
Was so incens'd as are Eleus* steeds^ 



• approve] i e. prove, 
t Qracchwf} Should bo " Oiucchi's." 
X *' Oouar/' $aid he, Ao.] Here, though this translation 
profoAes to bo "line for line," thore is nothing which 
answers to, — 

" Utque ducem varias volventem pectore coras 
Conspezit" 
f let thy noord brinff tu Ttonu] Marlowe's copy of Lucan 
had "tua noe /ada< victoria cives." 
II with thy blood mutt thou 

Aby thy conqual pad] A very violent way of render- 
ings 

** gentesqae subactns 
Vix inpune feres." 
1 Slev^ gteedt] Old ed. " Eleius «fMd<v."— Is it possible 
that Marlowe could have tAken the adjective **Blnu" 
(" Sleut souipes,"— <ft« SUan steod) for a substantivo T 
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With damouTB, who, tl^pugh lock'd and chaiu'd 

installfl,* 
Souso down the walU, and make a passage forth. 
Straight summon'd he his several oompanies 
Unto the standard : his grave look appeas'd 
The wrestling tumult, and right hand made 

silence ; 
And thus he spake: "You that with me have 

borne 
A thousand brunts, and tried me full ten years, 
See how they quit t our bloodshed in the north. 
Our friendB* death, and our wounds, our wintering 
Under the Alps ! Borne rageth now in arms 
As if the Carthage Hannibal were near ; 
Comets of horse are muster'd for the field; 
Woods tum*d to ships; both land and sea 

against uflL 
Had foreign wars ill-thriv'd, or wrathful Franoe 
Pursu'd us hither, how were we bested. 
When, coming conqueror, Rome afflicts me thus? 
Let come their leader IT whom long peace hath 

quail'd. 
Raw soldiers lately preas'd, and troops of gowns, 
Babbling! Blarcellus, Cato whom fools reverence ! 
Must Pompey's followers, with strangers' aid 
(Whom from his youth he brib'd), needs make 

him king ? 
And shall he triumph long before his time^ 
And, having once got head, still shall he reign t 
What should I talk of men's com reap'd by force, 
And by him kept of purpose for a dearth ? 
Who sees not war sit by the quivering judge. 
And sentence given in rings of naked swords. 
And laws assail'd, and arm'd men in the senate f 
'Twas his troop hemm'd in Milo being aocus'd ; 
And now, lest age might wane his state, he casts 
For civil war, wherein through use he's known 
To exceed his master, that aroh-traitor Sylla. 
As II brood of barbarous tigers, having lapp'd 
The blood of many a herd, whilst with their 

They kennell'd in Hyrcania, evermore 

Will rage and prey; so, Pompey, thou, having 

lick'd 
Warm gore from Sylla's sword, art yet athirst : 
Jaws fiesh'd IT with blood continue murderous. 



• thauffh lockfd arid ckaWd in ttaUM, Ac] Wrongly 
tranBlatod : — " quamviB jam carcore dauso/' Ao. 
t gwt] L e. requite. 

I Uad^] Old ed. "leaders." 

§ BabUing] Old ed. " Brabbliug."—" ICarceUosque lo- 
quax.'* 
il A*] Olded. "A." 

II ^lA'd] Old ed." flesh." 



Speak, when shall this thy long-usurp'd power 

end? 
What end of mischief? Sylla teaching thee> 
At last learn, wretch, to leave thy monarchy 1 
What, now Sicilian • pirates are suppress'd^ 
And jaded king t of Pontus poison'd slain. 
Must Pompey as his last foe plume on me^ 
Because at his command I wound not up 
My conquering eagles? say I merit naught, t 
Tet, for long service done, reward these mjBn, 
And so they triumph, be't with whom ye will. 
Whither now shall these old bloodless souls 

repair? 
What seats for their deserts? what store of 

ground 
For servitors to till? what colonies 
To rest their bones? say, Pompey, are these 

worse 
Than pirates of Sicilia? § they had houses. 
Spread, spread these flags that ten years' space 

have conquered i 
Let's use our tried force : they that now thwart 

right. 
In wars will yield to wrong :|j the gods are 

with us; 
Neither spoil nor kingdom seek we by these arms, 
But Rome, at thraldom's feet, to rid from tyrants." 
This spoke, none answered, but a murmuring 

buzz 
Th' unstable people made : their household-gods 
And love to Rome (though slaughter steel'd their 

hearts, 
And minds were prone) reetrain'd them; but 

war's love 
And Csasar's awe dash'd all. Then LsBlius,1T 
The chief centurion, crown'd with oaken leaves 
For saving of a Roman citizen, 
Stepp'd forth, and cried ; '' Chief leader of Rome's 

force, 
So be I may be bold to speak a tmth, 
We grieve at this thy patience and delay. 



• SteUian] Should be "Ciliciaa.*' 

t jaded kiftff] "laaa . . . regis."— Old ed. has, amus- 
ingly enough, ** And Jaded, king of Pontus," &o. The 
monarch in question is, of course, Mithridates. 

t say I merit naught] Unless we understand this in 
the sense of—say I receive no reward (—and in Fletcher's 
Woman-Bater, " merit " means— derive profit, B. and Ps. 
Works, i. 91, ed. Dyce,— X it is a wrong translation of 
" mihi si merces erepta laborum est." 

9 aeiiia] Should be "Cilieia." 

II they that now thwart right. 

In wart wiU yidd to wrong] Is intended to ezpreasi— 
"armatenenti 
Omnia dat, qui justa negat." 

IT Xoisitf] Old ed. '*LaliuB." 
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What, doubt'ft thou ub 1 even now when youthful 

blood 
Pricks forth our lively bodies, and strong arms 
Can mainly throw the dart, wilt thou endure 
These purple grooms, that senate's tyranny ? 
Is conquest got by civil war so heinous 1 
Well, lead us, then, to Syrtes* desert shore^ 
Or Scythia, or hot Libya's thirsty sands. 
This band, that all behind us might be quailed, 
Hath with thee pass'd the swelling ocean, 
And swept the foaming breast of Arctic Rhene* 
Love over-rules my will ; I must obey thee, 
CsBsar : he whom I hear thy trumpets charge, 
I hold no Roman ; by these ten blest ensigns 
And all thy several triumphs, shouldst thou bid 

me 
Entomb my sword within my brother's bowels. 
Or father^s throat, or groaning woman's womb,t 
This hand, albeit unwilling, should perform it ; 
Or rob the gods, or sacred temples fire. 
These troops should soon pull down the church 

of Jove ; t 
If to encamp on Tuscan Tiber^B streams, 
ril boldly quarter out the fields of Rome ; 
What walls thou wilt be levell'd with the ground. 
These hands shall thrust the ram, and make them 

fly, 

Albeit the city thou wouldst have so ras'd 
Be Rome itselC" Here every band applauded. 
And, with their hands held up, all jointly cried 
They'll follow where he please. The shouts rent 

heaven, 
As when against pine-bearing Ossa's rocks 
Beats Thradan Boreas, or when trees bow§ 

down 
And rustling swing up as the wind fets (| breath. 
When Caesar saw his army prone to war, 
And Fates so bent, lest sloth and long delay 
Might cross him, he withdrew his troops from 

France, 
And in all quarters musters men for Rome. 
They by Lemannus' nook forsook their tents ; 
They whom the Lingones ^ foil'd with painted 

spearsy 



• Ardie Rhene] Old ed. " Articks JiheM."SJu9U, I e. 
Rhine. 

t or groaning woman't vomb] Old ed. *'or womena 
groning vfonU>e ".— " plenseque in viscera partu ooi^uglB." 

t qfJove] No;— of Juno. "Numlna miacebit castren- 
sis flamma MonctoB." 

f bow] Old ed. " bowde.*'— Here our translator bos 
made two similes oat of one. 

II fets] L e. fetches. 

11 Thejf vhom the Ungonee, ^.] Here Marlowe's copy of 



Under the rocks by crooked Vogesus ; 
And many came from shallow Isara, 
Who, running long, falls in a greater fiood. 
And, ere he sees the sea, loseth his name ; 
The yellow Ruthens * left their garrisons ; 
Mild Atax glad it bears not Roman boats,f 
And frontier Varus that the camp is fiir. 
Sent aid ; so did Alcides' port, whose seas 
Eat hollow rocks, and where the north-west wind 
Nor zephyr rules not, but the north alone 
Turmoils the coast, and enteranoe forbids ; 
And others came from that uncertain shore 
Which is nor sea nor land, but oftimes both, 
And changeth as the ocean ebbs and flows ,* 
Whether the sea roU'd always from that point' 
Whence the wind blows, still forced to and fro ; 
Or that the wandering main follow the moon ; 
Or flaming Titan, feeding on the deep. 
Pulls them aloft, and makes the suige kiss heaven ; 
Philosophers, look you; for unto me, 
Thou cause, whate'er thou be, whom God assigns 
This great effect, art hid.:}: They oame that 

dwell 
By Nemes' fields and banks of Satiru8,§ 
Where Tarbell's winding shores embrace the sea; 
The Santons that rejoice in Csosar's love ; || 
Those of Bituriges,^ and light Axon ** pikes ; 
And they of Rhene +t and Leuca,:^^ cunning 

darters. 
And Sequana that well could manage steeds; 
The Belgians apt to govern British cars ; 
Th* Avemi§§, toO| which boldly feign themselves 
The Romans' brethren, sprung of Ulan race ; 
The stubborn Nervians stain'd with Cotta's 

blood ; 



Lucan had " lAngones," and was perhaps faulty in other 
rospecta. The rijpht reading is,— 

*' Castraque, quia Yogesi curvam super ardua rupem, 
Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonas armis." 

• RtUhens] "Ruteni." 

t 6oa<«]01ded. "blcato." 

t aHhid] Marlowe's copy of Lucan had '*lates" (in- 
stead of "late"). 

9 Saiirtui] Marlowe's copy of Lucan had " Satiri" (in- 
stead of " Aturi "). 

il 17u SantOTU that rijoiee in Oouar's lave] Marlowe seems 
to have read here, very ridioxdously, "gaudetquo amalo 
[instead of " amoto "J San tonus hoste." 

^ Bitvrigee] Here, oddly enough, we have the name of 
the people put for that of their country. 

** Axon] Marlowe's copy of Lucan had ** Axones ' (in- 
stead of *' Snesaones "> 

ft Rhene] Marlowe's copy of Lucan had " JZAmuiquo " 
(instead of " Rhemusque"). 

XI Levca] A place of Marlowe's own invention. (The 
original has " Leucua ".) 

SS Avtmi] Was the reading in Mai'lowe's copy of Lucan 
(instead of " Arvemi "> 
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And YangioDB who, like those of Sarmata,* 
Wear open slops ; f and fierce Batavians, 
Whom trumpefs clang incites; and those that 

dwell 
By Cinga's stream, and where swift Khodanus 
Drives Araris to sea ; they near the hills, 
Under whose hoary rocks Qebenna hangs ; 
And, Trevier, thou being glad that wars are past 

thee; 
And you, late-shorn Ligurians, who were wont 
In large-spread hair to exceed the rest of Franco ; 
And where to Hesus and fell Mercury t 
They offer human flesh, and where Jove seems 
Bloody like Dian, whom the Scythians serve. 
And you, French Bardi, whose immortal pens 
Renown the valiant souls slain in your wars, 
Sit safe at home and chant sweet poesy. 
And, Druides, you now in peace renew 
Tour barbarous customs and sinister rites : 
In imfell'd woods and sacred groves you dwell ; 
And only gods and heavenly powers you \fls>w, 
Or only know you nothing ; for you hold 
That bouIb pass not to silent Erebus 
Or Pluto's bloodless kingdom, but elsewhere 
Resume a body ; so (if truth you sing) 
Death brings long life. Doubtless these northern 

men. 
Whom death, the greatest of all fears, afiright'§ 

not, 
Are blest by such sweet error ; this makes them 
Run on the sword's point, and desire to die. 
And shame to spare life which being lost is won. 
You likewise that repuls'd the CajPo foe, 
March towards Rome ; and you, fierce men of 

Rhone, II 
Leaving your country open to the spoil. 



• Sarmata] Used wrongly for Sarmatia. 

t opmalopti] "laxls . . . broois." 

t And vkert to Euus and/eU Mercury 

They offer human tLuh^ and vhere Jwt Menu 

Bloody like Dian, &c.] Old ed. ; 

" And vhere to Henu, and/eU Mercury (Joue) 
They offer hutMneJUah, and where it teenuB 
Bloudy like Dian," Ac 
That the printer miaundcrBtood the MS., which gave 
*• Jove " as a correction of "it" in the second line, is evi- 
dent from the original ; — 

** Et quibua inmitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutatea, horrensque feria altaribus Esus ; 
Et Taranis [I. e. Jupiter, so called by the Gauls] 
Scythic89 non mitior ara DinnaB." 
§ death .... <^ffrighi] See note §, p. 166. 
II and you, fierce mtn qfKhene, &c.] Here Marlowe, by 
mistranslating— 

" Rhenique ferocea 
Deseritis ripea," Ac, — 
makes a distinction which the original has not 



These being come, their huge power made him 

bold 
To manage greater deeds ; the bordering towns 
He garrison'd; and Italy he fiU'd with soldiers. 
Vain fame increas'd true fear, and did invade 
The people's minds, and laid before their eyes 
Slaughter to come, and, swiftly bringing news 
Of present war, made many lies and tales : 
One swears his troops of daring horsemen fought 
Upon Mevania's plain, where bulls are graz'd ; 
Other that Caesar's barbarous bands were spread 
Along Nar flood that into Tiber falls, 
And that his own ten ensigns and the rest 
March*d not entirely, and yet hid * the ground ; 
And that he's much chang'd, looking wild and 

big; 
And far more barbarous than the French, his 

vassals; 
And that he lags f behind with them, of purpose. 
Bom 'twixt the Alps and Rhene, which he hath 

brought 
From out their northern t parts, and that Rome, 
He looking on, by these men should be sackU 
Thus in his fright did each man strengthen fame, 
And, without ground, feared what themselves 

had feign'd. 
Nor were the conmions only struck to heart 
With this vain terror ; but the court, the senate, 
The fathers selves leap'd from their seats, and, 

flying, 
Left hateful war decreed to both the consuls. 
Then, with their fear and danger all-distract, 
Their sway of flight carries the heady rout,$ 
That in chain'd troops break forth at every port : 
Tou would have thought their houses had been 

fir'd. 
Or, dropping-ripe, ready to fall with ruin. 
So rush'd the inconsiderate multitude 
Thorough the city, hurried headlong on. 
As if the only hope that did remain 
To their afflictions were t' abandon Rome. 
Look how, when stormy Auster from the breach 
Of Libyan Syrtes rolls a monstrous wave. 
Which makes the main-sail fall with hideous 

soimd. 



• AufjOlded. "hide." 

t And that he lage, &c.] In this passage, which is 
wrongly rendered, Marlowe's copy of Lucan had '* Nunc 
inter Rhenum populos,'* &o. (instead of "Tunc," &c.> 

} northern} Even if we pronoimoe this word as a tri- 
syllable, the Une will stUl holt. 
9 Their eieay of flight earriee the heady roui, &c.] 

" quo quemque Aigae tulit impetus, uzguet 
Prsocipitem populum ; serieque hierentia longa 
Agmina prorumpimt." 
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The pilot from the helm leaps in the sea, 
And mariners, albeit the keel be soundi 
Shipwreck themselyes; even so, the city left, 
All rise in arms ; nor could the bed-rid parents 
Keep back their sons, or women's tears their 

husbands r 
They stay'd not either to pray or sacrifice ; 
Their household-gods restrain them not; none 

lingered, 
As loath to leave Rome whom they held so dear : 
Th' irrevocable people fly in troops. 
gods, that easy grant men great estates, 
But hardly grace to keep them I Rome, that 

flows 
With citizens and captives,* and would hold 
The world, were it together, is by cowards 
Left as a prey, now Caoaar doth approach. 
When Romans are beaieg'd by foreign foes, 
With slender trench they escape night-Btratagems, 
And sudden rampire rais'd of turf snatch'd up, 
Would make them sleep securely in their tents. 
Thou, Rome, at name of war runn'st from thyself, 
And wilt not trust thy dty-walls one night: 
Well might these fear, when Pompey fear'd and 

fled. 
Now evermore, lest some one hope might ease 
The commons* jangling mind8,t apparent signs 

arose. 
Strange sights appeared; the angry threatening 

gods 
Fiird both the earth and seas with prodigies. 
Qreat store of strange and unknown stars were 

seen 
Wandering about the north, and rings of fire 
Fly in the air, and dreadful bearded stars. 
And comets that presage the fall of kingdoms ; 
The flattering^ sky glitter*d in often flames, 
And sundry fiery meteors blaz'd in heaven. 
Now spear-like long, now like a spreadiug torch ; 
Lightning in silence stole forth without clouds, 
And, from the northern climate snatching fire. 
Blasted the Capitol ; the lesser stars, 
Which wont to run their course through empty 

night, 
At noon-day muster'd ; Phcebe, having fiU'd 
Her meeting horns to match her brother s lights 

* and capHves] Old ed. *'and captaines."— 

"urbem populis, vietisgne ftnequentem 
OeiUibui.** 
t The common^ jangling mtndf, Ac.] That there is some 
error here, is proved not only by this line bciDg over- 
measore, but by the word " apparent " being so closely 
followed by **appear'd.'* 
XJUUUTwff] "fallacL" 



Struck with th' earth's sudden shadow, wazM 

pale; 
Titan himself thron'd in the midst of heaven. 
His burniug chariot plung'd in sable clouds, 
And whelm'd the world in darkness, malring 

men 
Despair of day ; as did Thyestes' town, 
Mycenao, Phoebus flying through the east. 
Fierce Mulciber unbarred ^Etna's gate. 
Which flamM not on high, but headlong pitch'd 
Her burning head on bending Heepery. 
Coal-black Chaiybdis whirl'd a sea of blood. 
Fierce mastives howl'd. The vestal fires went 

out; 
The flame in Alba, consecrate to Jove, 
Parted in twain, and with a double point 
Rose, like the Theban brothers' funeral fire. 
The earth went off her hinges; and the Alps 
Shook the old snow from off their trembling 

tops.* 
The ocean swell'd as high as Spanish Calpe 
Or Atlas' head. Their saints and household- 
gods 
Sweat tears, to show the travails of their dty : 
Crowns fell from holy statues. Ominous birds 
Defil'd the day ;t and wild beasts were seen, 
Leaving the woods, lodge in the streets of Rome. 
Cattle were seen that muttered human speech ; 
Prodigious births with more and ugly joints 
Than nature gives, whose sight appals the 

mother; 
And dismal prophecies were spread abroad : 
And they, whom fierce Bellona's fury moves 
To wound their arms, sing vengeance; Cybel's^ 

priests, 
Curling their bloody locks, howl dreadful things. 
Souls quiet and appeas'd sigh'd fjx>m their 

graves; 
Clashing of arms was heard ; in untrod woods 
Shrill voices Sebright; § and ghosts encounter 

men. 
Those that inhabited the suburb^elds 
Fled : foul Erinnys stalk'd about the walls, 
Shaking her snaky hair and crooked pine 
With flaming top ; much like that hellish fiend 



* Shook thi old mow from off tJuir treoMing topti] Old 

©d. " their trembliing laps." — "veteremque jugia nu- 

tautibus Alpes," Ac. 

t i>^'d Ou day] Qy. " The day defllM " T But perhaps 
some word has dropped out ; for the original gives,— 
" silviaque feras tvb node relictis 
Audaca media posuisse cubilia Roma." 

♦ Cy6rf'«] Olded. "Sibils." 

f Khright] 1. e. screaked, shriekod. 
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Which made the stern Lycurgus wound his 

thigh. 
Or fierce Agave mad ; or like Megsera 
That scared Alcides, when by Juno's task 
He had before look'd Pluto in the face. 
Trumpets were heard to sound ; and with what 

noise 
An armM battle joins, such and more strange 
Black night brought forth in secret. Sylla*s 

ghost 
Was seen to walk, singing sad oracles ; 
And Marius' head above cold Tav'ron* peering; 
His grave broke open, did affright the boors. 
To these ostents, as their old custom was. 
They call th' Etrurian augurs : amongst whom 
The gravest^ Arruns, dwelt in forsaken Luca,t 
Well-skill*d in pyromancy ; one that knew 
The hearts of beasts, and flight of wandering 

fowls. 
First he commands such monsters Nature 

hatch'd 
Against her kind, the barren mule's loath*d issue, 
To be cut forth t and cast in dismal fires ; 
Then, that the trembling citizens should walk 
About the city ; then, the sacred priests 
That with divine lustration purg'd the walls, 
And went the round, in and without the town ; 
Next, an inferior troop, in tuck'd-up vestures, 
After the Qabine manner; then, the nuns 
And their veil'd matron, who alone might view 
Minerva's statue ; then, they that keep and read 
Sibylla's secret works, and wash § their saint 
In Almo's flood ; next, leamM augurs follow ; 
Apollo's soothsayers, and Jove's feasting priests ; 
The skipping Salii with shields like wedges ; 
And Flamens last, with net-work woollen veils. 
While these thus in and out had circled Rome, 
Look, what the lightning blasted, Arruns takes. 
And it inters with murmurs dolorous, 
And calls the place BidentaL On the altar 
He lays a ne'er-yok'd bull, and pours down wine, 
Then crams salt leaven on his crookM knife : 
The beast long struggled, as being like to prove 
An awkward sacrifice ; but by the horns 
The quick priest pull'd him on his knees, and 

slew him : 
No vein sprung out, but from the yawning gash. 
Instead of red blood, wallow'd venomous gore. 



* Tor'ttm] L o. Anlo. 

t Luea] Old ecL has "Louca," with a nuiT^lnal note,— 
"or Lunas." 

X ctU forth] {. e. cut out fW)in the womb. Bat this is 
not warranted by the oiipfinaL 

S teash] Olded. "waah'd." 



These direful signs made Arruns stand amaz'd, 
And searching farther for the gods' displeasure. 
The very colour scai''d him ; a dead blackness 
Ran through the blood, that tum'd it all to jelly, 
And stain'd the bowels with dark loathsome 

spots; 
The liver swell'd with filth ; and every vein 
Did threaten horror from the host of Csdsar; 
A small thin skin contain'd the vital parts ; 
The heart stin^d not; and from the gaping liver 
Squeez'd matter through the caul; the entrails 

peer'd ; 
And which (ay mo !) ever pretendeth* ill. 
At that bunch where the liver is, appear'd 
A knob of flesh, whereof one half did look 
Dead and disoolour'd, th' other lean and thin.f 
By these he seeing what mischiefs must ensue, 
Cried out, '' gods, I tremble to unfold 
What you intend ! great Jove is now displeas'd ; 
And in the breast of this slain bull are crept 
Th' infernal powers. My fear transcends my 

words ; 
Yet more will happen than I can unfold : 
Turn all to good, be augury vain, and Tages, 
Th' art's master, false!" Thus, in ambiguous 

terms 
Involving all, did Arruns darkly sing. 
But Hgulus, more seen in heavenly mysteries, 
Whose like ^Egyptian Memphis never had 
For skill in stars and tuneful planeting,^ 
In this sort speke : ** The world's swift course is 

lawless 
And casual ; all the stars at random range ; § 
Or if Fate rule them, Rome, thy citizens 
Are near some plague. What mischief shall 

ensue? 
Shall towns be swallow'd? shall the thicken'd air 
Become intemperate? shall the earth be barren? 
Shall water be congeal'd and tum'd to ice?|| 
O gods, what death prepare ye? with what 

plague 

* pretendeth] Equivalent to portendeth. Soo note t. 
p. 102. 
f tchereof one half did look 

Dead and diseolour'd, th* other lean and thin] Very im- 
perfectly rendered : 

" pars segra et marcida pendet, 
Fan micat> et coleri venas movot inproba pulsu." 
t and (wn</U planelinff] " numerisque moventlbus 
aatra." 

§ range] Old ed. " radge."—" et incerto diBcumint 
aldera motu." 

II Shall voter be eomgeaVd and tum*d to icef] But the 
original is,— 

"OmniA an Inftuia miacebitur unda venenis?'* 

Qy. could Marlowe have read " unda jpruiau ** ! 
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Mean ye to rage 1 the death of many men 
Meets in one period. If cold noisome Satnm 
Were now exalted, and with blue beams shin'd. 
Then Ganymede* would renew Deucalion's flood, 
And in the fleeting sea the earth be drench'd. 
Phcsbus, shouldst thou with thy rays now 

singe 
The fell Nemssan beast, th' earth would be fir'd. 
And heaven tormented with thy chafing heat : 
But thy fires hurt not. Mars, 'tis thou inflam'st 
The threatening Scorpion with the burning tail. 
And fir'st his cleys : t why art thou thus 

enrag'd? 
Kind Jupiter hath low dedin'd himself f 
Venus is faint ; swift Hermes retrograde ; 
Mars only rules the heaven. Why do the 

planets 
Alter their course, and vainly dim their virtue ? 
Sword-girt Orion's side glisters too bright : 
War's rage draws near; and to the sword's 

strong hand 
Let all laws yield, sin bear the name of virtue : 
Many a year these furious broils let last : 
Why should we wish the gods should ever end 

them] 
War only gives us peace. Rome, continue 
The course of mischief, and stretch out the date 
Of slaughter ! only civil broils make peace." 
These sad presages were enough to scare 



♦ Oonymoic] So Marlowe chooees to render "Aquariua," 
adopting the notion of some mytholQglstfl that Ganymede 
was changed into that sign. 

t eUifs] i e. dawa. 



The quivering Romans ; but worse things affright 

them. 
As Msenas* full of wine on Pindus raves, 
So runs a matron through th' amazed streets, 
Disclosing Phoebus' fury in this sort : 
"PsBan, whither am I hal'd? where shall I fall. 
Thus borne alofbl I see Pangseus' hill 
With hoary top, and, under Usemus' mount, 
Philippi plains. Phoebus, what rage is this? 
Why grapples Rome, and makes war, having no 

foesi 
Whither turn I now ) thou lead'st me toward th' 

east, 
Where Nile augmenteth the Pelusian sea : 
This headless trunk that lies on Nilua' sand 
I know. Now thoroughoutf the air I fly 
To doubtful Syrtes and dry Afric, where 
A Fuxy leads the Emathian bands. From thence 
To the pine-bearing hills ;t thence § to the 

mounts 
Pyrene; and so back to Rome again. 
See, impious war defiles the senate-house I 
New fiictiona rise. Now through the world 

again 
I go, O Phoebus, show me Neptune's shore, 
And other regions ! I have seen Philippi." 
This said, being tir'd with fury, she sunk down. 



* Manoi] i. e. a Bacchante.— Old ed. "Mienoa." (The 
original has "Edonis ".) 

t thoroufffunU] Old ed. "throughout" 

t pine-bearing hUU] Marlowe must have read here 
*' Pini/ene colles" (instead of "Nubifena^** Ac). 

9 thenet] Old ed. "hence. 



THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 



Co]a+ lire with me, and be my loye; 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and yalleys, dales and fieldsyt 
Woods or steepy mountain yields.^ 



And we will || ait upon the rocks, 
Seeing Kf the shepherds feed their ** 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing+t madrigals. 



flocks 



And I will make thee beds of roses^tt 
And a thousand §§ fragrant posies ; 

* 7%« PoMwnate Shtpherd to hi» love] The preaent text 
of this song, with the exception of the third line of the 
first atansa and two very trifling Tariations in the second 
and sixth stanzas, is flrom BngUmdCs HeUcoUy 1600, whore 
it is subscribed with Marlowe's name. Four stanzas of it 
(the Ist^ 2nd, 3rd, and 6th,) bad previously appeared in 
The PauUmate Pilffrim, 1509. It was inserted, as the 
composition of Marlowe, in Walton's CompleU Angler, 
1658. Bee more particulars concerning this song in the 
AeeowU of MarUnoe and kit Writingt. 

t Qme] So B. H. and C. ^.—Omitted in P. P. 

X That hUU and vdUey$, dales andjldds] So P. P.S. H. 
** Thai vaUia, grouea, hUU and JULie»."'-C. A. ** That 
voUirit, groves, or hiU, or fldde." 

I Woods or steepy motmtain yidds] So S. H.—P, P. 
** And the craggy tnouniain yidds."—C. A. " Or voods 
and tteepie mountains yeelds.** 

II And we vOl] So S. H.—P. P. " There will we."— C. A. 
" Where vevUL" 

^ Seeing] So B. H.—P. P. end C. A. "And sea** 
•• their] So S. H. and P. P.—C. A. " our." 
ft nng] So P. P. and C. A.—B. H. "sings." 

XI And I win make thee beds of roses] So B. H. and C.A.— 
P. P. "There will I, make thee a bed of roses." 

f§ And a thoHsand] BoB. H.—P. P. "With a thxyuaomd,** 
—C. A. "And then a thmuamd.** 



A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown * made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-linM slippers f for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
An if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come t live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains § shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



* A gown^ Ac] This stanza is not in P. P. 

t Fair-linid slippers] So B. H.—C. A. "Slippers lin'd 
choicely." 

X Come] So B. H. and C. A.— P. P. "Then."— After this 
stanza, the following one was inserted in the second edi- 
tion of the C. .<<., 1655 ; 

" Thy silver dishes for thy meat» 
As precious as the gods do eat. 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee end me." 

9 The shepherd-swains, Ac.] This stanza is not in P. P. 
—B. B. and C, A. " The sheepheards fiMiiut." 



FRAGMENT.* 



I walk'd along a stream, for pureness rare. 

Brighter than sun-shine ; for it did acquaint 
The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-pay^ channel lay. 

No molten crystal, but a richer mine. 
Even Nature's rarest alchymy ran there, — 

Diamonds resolVd, and substance more divine, 
Through whose bright-gliding current might 
appear 

A thousand naked nymphs, whose ivory shine, 
Enamelling the banks, made them more dear 

Than ever was thi^t glorious pslace' gate 

Where the day-shining Sun in triumph sate. 



Upon this brim the eglantine and rose. 
The tamarisk, olive, and the almond tree, 

Ab kind companions, in one union grows, 
Folding their twining f arms, as oft we see 

Turtle-taught lovers either other dose. 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy ; 

And as a costly valance o'er a bed, 

So did their garland-tops the brook o'erspread. 

Their leaves, that dUSer'd both in shape and show. 
Though all were green, yet difference such in 
green. 

Like to the checker'd bent of Iris' bow, 
Prided the running main, as it had been — 



DIALOGUE IN VERSE, t 



JACK. 

Sebst thou not yon farmer's son ? 

He hath stoln my love from me, alas t 
What shall I do ? I am undone ; 

My heart will ne'er be as it was. 
0, but he gives her gay gold rings. 

And tufted gloves [for] holiday. 
And many other goodly things, 

That hath stoln my love away. 



• FroipnerU] From Bngland^t Pamassui, 1600, p. 480 
(under JktcHption of Seas, Watert, Ritiert, dke.% where It 
is signed " Ch, Marlowe."— The Editor of Marlowe's 
Workt, 1826, having a very short memory, could not 
recollect from what source the compiler of Sngland't 
Parwuna had derived a passage which ho ascribes to 
Marlowe, — 

" The rites 

In which love's beauteous empress most delights," &a 
It is taken from Hero and Leander .- see p. 283, first col. 

t tvnninif] So in the "Errata" to B. P., which in the 
text has "twlndring." 

t Ihaloffua in verse] Was first printed in The AUeyn 
Papers (for the Shakespeare SocietyX p. 8, by Mr. Collier, 



FUTEVD, 

Let him give her gay gold rings 

Or tufted gloves, were they ne'er so [gay] ; 
[F]or were her lovers lords or kings. 

They should not carry the wench away. 



who prefaced it with the following remarks. " In the 
original MS. this dramatic dialogue in verse is written as 
prose, on one side of a sheet of paper, at the back of 
which, in a more modem hand, is tho name * Kitt Mar- 
lowe.' What connection, if any, ho may have had with 
it, it is impossible to determine, but it was obviously 
worthy of preservation, as a curious stage-relic of an 
early date, and imliko anything else of tho kind that has 
come down to us. In consoquence of haste or ignorance 
on the part of the writer of the manuscript, it has been 
necessary to supply some portions, which are printed 
within brackets. There are also some obvious errors in 
the distribution of tho dialogue, which it was not easy to 
correct. The probability is that, when performed, it 
was accompanied with music." 

I have hazarded a coiyecturo that this Dialogue may 
be a fragment of The Maiden's Holiday, a lost comedy, 
which is said to have been written partly by Marlowe : 
see Account of Marlowe and his Writings. 
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JACK,* 

But 's dances wonders well,t 

And with his dances stole her love from me : 
Yet she wont to say I bore the bell 

For dancing and for courtesy. 

DiOK.:}: 
Fie, lusty younker, what do you here. 

Not dancing on the green to-day 1 
For Pierce, the farmer^s son, I fear, 

Is like to carry your wench away. 

JACK.§ 

Oood Dick, bid them all come hither. 

And tell Pierce from me beside, 
That, if he think to have the wench, 

Here he stands shall lie with the bride. 

DICK.il 

Fie, Nan, why use thy old lover so. 
For any other new-come guest 7 . 

Thou long time his love did know ; 
Why shouldst thou not use him best f 

KAH.If 

Bonny Dick, I will not forsake 
My bonny Rowland for any gold : 

If he can dance as well as Pierce, 
He shall have my heart in hold. 



Why, then, my hearts, let's t-o this gear ; 

And by dancing I may won ** 
My Nan, whose love I hold so dear 

As any realm under the sim. 

GENTLBMAK.tt 

Then, gentles, ere I speed from hence, 
I will be 80 bold to dance 



• Jack] Not in Ma 

t woruLfn toell] L e. wondrous welL 

t Dick] MS. "Jack." 

S Jatk] Not in MS. 

II Dkk] MS. "W. Fre." (1.0., I snppoBe, Weneh's 
Friend.) 

IT Nan] Not in MS. 

•♦ toon] 1. 0. win. 

ft QenJUeman] MS. "Frond." That this portion of the 
dialogue bolonga to the "Qon." Li evident from what 
fbllowB. 



A turn or two without offenoe ; 

For, as I was walking along by chance, 
I was told you did agree.* 

FRIEND.t 

'Tis true, good sir ; and this is she 

Hopes your worship comes not to crave her ; 
For she hath lovers two or three. 

And he that dances best must have her. 



GENTLEMAN. 

How say you, sweet, will you dance with me 1 
And you [shall] have both land and [hill] ; 
My love shidl want nor Rold nor fee. 



I thank you, sir, for your good will; 
But one of these my love must be : 

I'm but a homely country maid. 
And far unfit for your degree ; 

[To dance with you I am afraid.] 



FRIEND. 

Take her, good sir, by the hand. 
As she is fiiirest : were she fairer, 

By this dance, you shall understand. 
He that can win her is like to wear her. 



And saw you not [my] Nan to-day. 
My mother's maid have you not seeni 

My pretty Nan is gone away 
To seek her love upon the green. 

[I cannot see her 'mong so many :] 

She shall have me, if she have any. 



NAN.§ 

Welcome, sweet-heart, and welcome here, 
Welcome, my [true] love, now to me. 

This is my love [and my darling dear], 
And that my husband [soon] must be. 

And, boy, when thou oom'st home, tbou*lt i 

Thou art as welcome home as he. 



* agrte] Something i> wonting here. 

\ Fi-imd] Not in MS. 

X Nan] Not in MS. 

I Nan] MS. "Won." (L o. Wench). 
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DIALOGUE IN VERSK 



OSNTLEMAN, 

Why, how now, aweet Nan I I hope you jest. 



No, by my troth, I love the fool the best : 
And, if you be jealous, Qod give you good-night ! 
I fear you're a geldings you caper so light 



OENTLBMAN. 

I thought she had jested and meant but a fable. 
But now do I see she hath play'[d] with his bable.* 
I wish all my friends by me to take heed, 
That a fool come not near you when you mean 
to speed. 



IN OBITUMf HONORATISSIMI VIRI, ROGERI MANWOOD, MILITIS, QU^STORII 
REGINALIS CAPITALIS BARONIS. 



NocTiVAGi terror, ganeonis triste flagellum, 
Et JoyIs Alcides, rigido vulturque latroni, 
Um& Bubtegitur. Soelerum, gaudete, nepotes ! 
Insons, luctific& sparsis cerrice capillia, 



• Nan] MS. "Wen." (I. e. Wench). 

t In obUuviy &c.] This epitaph was first printed by 
Mr. Collier {HUtory of ilu Engluk Stoffe, &c. p. xliv,— 
prefixed to the first voL of his Shakespeare) from a MS. 
on the back of the title-pago of a copy of Hero and 
Leandetf e<L 1629, where it is subscribed with Marlowe's 
name.— For a notice of Sir Roger Man wood, see Account 
Hf MarUno€ and his Writings. 



Plange ! fori lumen, venerandss gloria legis, 
Occidit : heu, secum effoetas Acherontis ad oras 
Multa abiit virtus. Pro tot virtutibus uni, 
Livor, parce Tiro ; non audacissimus esto 
Illius in cineres, cujus tot millia yultus 
Mortalium/ittonuit : sic cum te nuntia Ditis 
Yulneret exsanguU, feliciter ossa quiescant, 
Famaque mar morel superet monumenta sepulcri. 



» babl^] i. 0. bauble. 



APPENDICES. 



No. I. 
THE ATHEIST'S TRAGBDIE. 

[See Account of Marlowe and ki» ITritintw.— Thia ballad is printed from a manuscript copy m ilie potssessiou of 
Mr. J. P. Collier.] 



All yon that have got eares to heare, 

Now listen unto moe ; 
Whilst I do tell a tale of feare ; 

A true one it shall bee : 



A truer storie nere was told, 

As some alive can showe ; 
'Tis of a man in crime grown olde, 

Though age he did not know. 

This man did his owne Qod denie 

And Christ his onelie son, 
And did all punishment defie, 

So he his course might run. 

Both day and night would he blaspheme, 
And day and night would sweare, 

As if his life was but a dreame, 
Not ending in dispaire. 

A poet was he of repute, 
And wrote full many a playe. 

Now strutting in a silken sute, 
Then begging by the way. 

He had alsoe a player beene 

Upon the Curtaine-stage, 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene. 

When in his early age. 



Ho was a fellow to all those 

That did Clod's laws reject, 
Consorting with the Christians' foes 

And men of ill aspect 

Ruffians and cutpurses hee 

Had ever at his backe, 
And led a life most foule and free, 

To his etemall wracke. 

He now is gone to his account, 

And gone before his time, 
Did not his wicked deedes surmount 

All precedent of crime. 

But he no warning ever tooke 

From others' wofull fate, 
And never gave his life a looke 

Untill it was to late. 

He had a friend, once gay and grecne,* 

Who died not long before, 
The wofull'st wretch was ever seene, 

The worst ere woman bore, 

Unlesse this Wonnallf did exceede 

Even him in wickednesse. 
Who died in the extreemest neede 

And terror's bittemesse. 

* a friend^ once gay and greene] L e. Bobert Qraene : 
Aecowat qf Mariowe and hie Writingi. 
t WormaU] The anagram of MarUnf. 
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Yet Wormall ever kept his course, 


Had he been brought up to the trade 


Since nought could him diamay ; 


His father foUow'd stiU, 




This exit he had never made, 


Unto his dying day. 


Nor playde a part soe ill. 


Then had he no time to repent 




The crimes hm did commit, 


Take warning ye that playes doe make, 


And no man ever did lament 


And ye that doe them act ; 


For him, to dye unfitt. 


Desist in time for Wormall's sake, 




And thinke upon his fact 


Ah, how is knowledge wasted quite 




On such want wiseaome true. 




And that which should be guiding light 
But leades to errors newe 1 


Blaspheming Tambolin* must die. 
And Faustus meete his ende; 




Bepenty repent^ or presentlie 


Well might leamd Cambridge oft regret 


To hell ye must discend. 


He ever there was bred : 




The tree she in his minde had set 


What is there, in this world, of worth. 


Brought poison forth instead. 


That we should priie it soe 1 


His lust was lawlesse as his life. 


Life is but trouble from our birth. 


And brought about his death ; 


The wise do say and know. 


For, in a deadlie mortall strife, 




Striving to stop the breath 


Our lives, then, let us mend with speed, 


Of one who was hi» rivall foe, 


Or we shall suerly rue 
The end of everie hainous deede. 


With his owne dagger slaine. 
He groand, and word spoke never moe. 


In life that shall insue. 


Piorc'd through the eye and braine. 


Finis. Ign, 



That was a foe to all, 
And least unto hiuiselfe a friend. 
And raging passion's thrall. 



TambolM] So perhaps the ballad-mouger chose to 



write the 
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No. II. 
A NOTE* 

CONTATNINGE THE OPINION OF ONE CHRISTOPER MARLTB, CONOERNTNGB HIS DAMNA- 
BLE OPINIONS AND JUDGMENT OP RELYGION AND SCORNE OP GODS ^yORDE. 

From MS. Haul. 6853, fol. 820. 

[3be Account of Marlowe and hii WrUinga.—Thia papor waa first printed by Ritson in hia Oburvations on Warion'^ 
Hut.qfB. P., p. 40. 

I have olaewhere expreased my conviction that the chaiise of irrsligion, which we find ao repeatedly brought 
a^lnat Marlowe, was not without foundation ; and it seems but too certain that his habits of life woro licentious. 
Still, I am far fW>m thinking that this paper is to be received as a document of much authority. The accuser 
appears to have had a stix>ng feeling of enmity towards Mariowe ; and his veracity is rendered the more questionable 
by the fkct, that he afterwards sufiEered the extreme penalty of the law at Tyburn. 

In a volume of Marlowe's collected pieces (now in the Bodleian Library) Malone has written what follows :— 

"This Richard Same or Banes waa hanged at Tyburn on the 6th of Dec. 1594. See the Stationers' Register, 
Book B, p. 310. 

" It is obvious to remark upon this testimony, that it is lurf upon oaih : that it contains some deoIaraUons which 
it is utterly incredible that Marlowe should have made (as that oonoeming his intention to coin, which he must 
have known to be penal) ; that Bame does not appear to have been confh>nted with the persou accused, or cross- 
examined by him or any other person ; and that the whole rests upon' his single assertion. This paper, however, 
may derive some support flrom the verses quoted at the other side [of the page in Malone's book] fit>m Tht Rdunit 
from PamauuSf which was written about 10 years after Marlowe's death." [It was written somewhat earlier : see 
my Account of Marlowe and hie WrUingi.] ] 



That the Indiaos and many Authors of Antiquitei 
have assuredly written of aboue 16 thowsande 
yeera agone, wherf Adam is proved to have 
leyved within 6 thowsande yeers. 

Ite afirvMth X That Moyses was but a Juggler, 
and that one Heriots can do more then hee. 

That Moyses made the Jewes to travell fortie 
yeers in the wildemes (which iomy might have 
ben don in lease then one yeer) er they came to 
the promised lande, to the intente that those 
whoe wer privei to' most of his subtileteis might 
perish, and so an everlastinge supersticion 
rem^rne in the hartes of the people. 

That the firste beginnynge of Religion was only 
to keep men in awa 



* A note, Ac.] This, the original tiUe, is partly drawn 
through with a pen and altered as follows; A Note 
ddiverfd on WhU$on eveUutqfthe vimmC hwrrOU blafphemee 
vUeryd by Ckristo/er MaHy who within ill dayet after came 
to a Boden and fear/uU end of hit lifc—Yfoston. carelessly 
gives the title thus ; " Account of the blasphemous and 
damnable opinions of Christ. Marley and 3 others who 
came to a sudden and fearfull end of this life." Hiat. of 
B. P., ilL 487, ed. 4to. 

t whtT\ L e. whereas. 

t He af^rrMiK\ All the portions now printed in Italics, 
are in the original drawn through with a pen by the per- 
son who altered the title. 



That it was an easye matter for Moyses, beinge 
brought vp in all the artes of the Egiptians, to 
abvse the Jewes, beinge a rvde and grosse people. 

• ♦ M 

That he [Christ] was the sonne of a carpenter, 
and that^ yf the Jewes amonge whome he was 
borne did crvcifye him, thei best knew him and 
whence he came. 

That Christ deserved better to dye then Bara- 
bas, and that the Jewes made a good choyce, 
though Barrabas were both a theife and a mur- 
therer. 

That yf ther be any Qod or good Religion, then 
it is in the Papistes, beoavse the service of God 
is performed with more ceremonyes, as elevacion 
of the inasse, organs, singings men, sftaven 
crownet, &c. That all protestantes ar hipocriticail 
Asses. 

That, yf he wer put to write a new religion, 
he wolde undertake both a more excellent and 
more admirable methode, and that all the new 
testament is filthely written. 

t Wherever asteriscs occur, they inilicate clauses of 
such an abominable nature, that I did not choose to 
print them. 
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That all the Appostels wer fishermen and base 
fellowea, nether df wltt nor worth, that Pawle 
only had witt, that he was a timerous fellow in 
biddinge men to be subiect to magistrates against 
his conscience. 

That he had as good right to coyne as the 
Queen of Englande, and that he was acquainted 
with one Poole, a prisoner in newgate, whoe hath 
great skill in mixture of mettalls, and, havinge 
learned some thinges of him, he ment, thorough 
help of a cvnnynge stampe-maJcer, to coyne french 
crownes, pistolettes, and englishe shilltngcs. 

That, yf Christ had instituted the Sacramentes 
with more ceremonyall reverence, it wold have 
ben had in more admirajcion, that it Wolde have 
ben much better beinge admiuistred in a Tobacco 
pype. 



That one Richard Cholmelei * hath confessed 
* T%ai one Richard Cholmelei, &c.] On the margin. 



that he was perswaded by Marloes reason to 
become an Athieste. 

Theis thinges, with many other, thcUl hy good 
and honest men be proved to be his opinions and 
common speeches, and that this Marloe doth not 
only holde them himself but almost in every comr 
pony he commeth, perswadeth men to Athiesme, 
willinge them not to be afrayed of bugbeares and 
hobgoblins, and vtterly scomynge both God and his 
ministers, as I Richard Some [tdc] will justify both 
by my othe and the testimony of many honest men, 
and almost all men with whome he hath conversed 
any tyme will testefy the same : and, as I thindce, 
(Ul men in christianitei ought to endevor that the 
mouth of so dangerous a member may be stopped. 

He sayeth moreover that he hath coaled f a num- 
ber of contrarieties out of the scriptures, which he 
hath geeven to some great men, whoe in convenient 
tyme shalbe named. Witen theis thinges ahalbe 
called in question, the witnesses shalbe produced, 

Rtchard Baue. 
(Endorsed) 
Copye of Marloes bUupkemyet 
as sent to her B {ighne»»\ 



opposite this clause, is written in a diflforent hand " he Is 
layd for," which is equivalent to — means are taken to 
discover him. (Ritson, misreading the MS., printed '*he 
is myd for.") 
t eoateZ] i. e. quoted, noted down« 
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No. m. 

PORTIONS OP GAGER'S DIDO. 

[Sre AccovM <if Marlowe aruL hit Wriimfft. — ^These portions of Oager's iHdo, which waa acted at Christ-Church, 
Oxford, before Prinoo Alasoo in Juno, 1583, are given from a MS. velumo in tlxe author's hand-writing (which 
contains no more of the play). 

"This nighty" says Holinshed, "and the night insuing, after tumptueos suppers in his lodging, he [Prince 
Alasco] penonaly was present with his traine in the hall [of Chrlst-Churoh] ; first at the plaieng of a pleasant 
comedie intituled MivaUt: then at the sotting out of a yerle statelie tragedie named JHdOf wherein the quocnes 
banket (with Eneas narration of ttie destruction of Troie) was liuelie described in a marchpaino patteme ; there 
was also a goodlie sight of hunters with full crie of a kennell of hounds, Mercuric and Iris descending and ascending 
from and to an high place, the tempest^ wherein it hailed small confects, rained rosewater, and anew an artifldoll 
kind of snow, all strange, marueUous, and abimdant.— Most of the actors were of the same house [Christ-Church]; 
six or seauen of them were of saint Johns, and three or foure of other colleges and hals." Ckron. ilL 1S55, ed. 1587. 

Among the IaUu dramas of Frischiin is a tragedy oalled Dido, which, according to Niceron {Mem. xix. 206), was 
first printed in 1581. Frischlin puts into the mouth of the Chorus the very same parts of Virgil which Gager (p. 
394, sec. col., p. 390, sec coL) has used for hU Chorus : but it does not thei'sfore necessarily follow that Frlflcbliu'a 
tragedy was known to Gagor.] 



PbOLOOUS in DiDONEM TBA0(EDIAM. 

Res qusaque yaiiajB inTicem patitur vices, 
£t ipsa gratam varietas formam parit. 
Qii» ssepe fiant ilia cui placeant diul 
Yicissitudo semper oblectat magis. 
Hestema Mopsom soena ridicalum dedit; 
Hodierna grandem scena materiam dabit; 
Levis in cothumum vertitur soccus gravem : 
Nee gratiora Isata sunt moestis tamen, 
Nee amara quovis melle delectant minus. 
Tulit omne punctum tristia admiscens jocis : 
Ridere forsan aliquis ad fletum potest, 
Idemque magna flere Isetitia potest ; 
Jucunditates lacrymas summas habent, 
Magna est voluptas flere ubi nihil est mali. 
Tantum benignas qussso vos aures date, 
£t argumentum, si placet, totum eloquar. 

Aboumentuil 
Huic IHdo clarum fabulee nomen &cit ; 
Hie ipsa ad boras regna moderattir dicas : 
Urbs ista Libyci est magna Oarthago solL 
Junonis odio per tot ^neas freta 
Jactatus, istis applicat terrls ratem : 
Benigna tectis ezcipit Dido hospitem. 
Sed ante nato caia prospiciens Venus, 
Tyrios bilingues quippe et ambiguam domum 
£t adhuo f urentis odia Junonis timet, 
Cupidlnem soUicita lascivum rogat 
Ut ora pueri sumat Ascanii puer, 
Uratque taoita regium pectus face. 



Qerit ille morem : deperit Elisa hospitem ; 
Instigat Anna : nemore venatur ; dolo 
Jtmonifl atrum nimbus involvit diem ; 
Junguntur antro. Monitus ^neas parat 
Abire Libya : rescit abituri fugam 
Begina ; queritur, obsecrat, Ba)vit, furit : 
Immotus ille navigat jussu Jo vis. 
Elisa magicos rite constructa pyra 
Simulata oultus propria deztra occidit 



ACTUS SECUNDUS. 



Dido, .^neas, Asoaniub fauus. 

Dido. QniN, hospes, ista missa faciamus magis : 
Olim juvabit quod fiiit durum pati 
Meminisse ; curas interea mente excute. 
Instructa dapibua mensa nos, eccum, manet : 
Accumbe, quseso ; Bacchus SDrumnas levet. 
Magnanime princeps, si foret suasum tibi 
Quam gratus aulam veneris nostram advena. 
Nee non lUlus pariter et comites viso, 
Non dico Troja penitus ezcideret tibi 
Sedesque patrite, lastior oerte fores. 

J?n. Begina, gentis oandidum sidus tuse, 

Non lingua nostri pectoris sensum explicet, 
Non vultus animum : Isetitia gestit levis, 
Ingens stux)escit seque non capiens silet 
Quis tarn benign® verba reg^na) satis 
Vultusque placidos referat, et miseris fidem 
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Opemque nostris rebus serumnis datam ? 
QtiIb apparatus regios digne efferat 
Luxusque tantoa 1 ista meditantem tua 
Promerita si me cogites, Isekim putes. 

IHdo. Non ista tanti agnosco quso memoras bona : 
Equidem esse cupio, fateor, et spero assequi 
Ut non Elisso pigeat .£neam hospitia. 
Sed cur liilus triatior epectat dapesi 

Asc. Urbs ista Trojes prsebuit speciem mihi, 
Animumque misero subiit aspectu dolor : 
Qua9 nocte genitor retulit heetema altius 
Hio breviter oculis subjici Tideas tuis. 

Dido. lule, quaeso, repete fortunam IliL 

A»c. Hanc esse Trojam finge quam {>ateram 
vides: 
Hac Simois ibat fluTius ; hie denais sita est 
Mods Ida ailvis; hao stetit Tenedos via; 
Hao Cilla> Chryse, quseque circuitu undique 
Urbes miuores diruts bello jacent. 
Hie mille ratibus hostium statio fuit ; 
Hie castra ; campus inter hie pugnse jacet ; 
Hoa ease magnos Pergami muros puta ; 
HsBC porta Scsea est; Hector hac solitus 

ferox 
Turmas in aciem ducere ; hie Priami 

laresy 
Hie patris ; illic steterat Anchiss domus ; 
Hie, parte muri diruta, insidiis equi 
Ingens in urbem panditur mediam via ; 
Hie csepta caBdes. Plui-a quid fari queam ? 
Post multa tandem funera et strages ducum, 
Sic est Sinonis fraude, sic Danaiim hce 
Incensa, sic est in leves cineres data. 

Dido, quam stupendi specimen ingenii datum ! 
te beatum prole geuerosa patrem, 
Et te parente filium tali editum 1 
Diyinam, Idle, sequere natursd indolem ; 
Laudes parentis bellicas opto tibi, 
Senemque precor estate transcendas avum : 
Et hoc amoris osculum pignus cape. 

Ak, Quin oscularis filium, genitor, tuumi 



Hyhvus lopjg. 

Quod tibi nomen tribuam deorum 1 
Sive te Martem, Lyciumve Phcebum, 
Herculem seu te Jove procreatum, 
Dicere fas est ; 

Sive digneris titulo minore, 
Teque mortalem placeat vocari ; 
At deilkm certe poteris videri 
Sanguine cretus. 



Quas tibi dicam celelbremve laudes ? 
Quo mihi fas est resonare plectro ? 
Quod decet tanto memorare carmen 
Principe dignum? 

Splendor heroum, patriseque lumen 
Inclytam, salve, generisque prisd \ 
Non tua nostras tetigit carina 
Gratior eras. 

Sis licet tantufi, superesque nostri 
Pectoris captum, tamen est Elisa 
ICajor, hoBpes, nimium beate 
Hospite Elisa ! 

Est minor nemo nisi comparatus. 
Neve, te dici pudeat minorem : 
Nil videt nostrs simile aut secundum 
Orbis EUsse. 

Cynthis qualis nitor inter astra 
Talis in terris decor est Elisee : 
Ecce, cui gratiis patria relicta 
Veneris hospes ! 

Prozimas illi tamen occupasti 
Nominis laudes, sequerisque juxta ; 
Prozimos illi tibi vox lopse 
Cantat honores. 

Vinciant picta cyathos coronas, 
Nobili Bacchus statuatur auro, 
M^iTimi fiant strepitus per aulam, 
JuBsit Elisa. 

Hospes illustris, tibi gratulamur ; 
Jam juvat longos geminare plausus ; 
En, tibi Isates volitant per ampla 
Atria voces ! 



Dido, ^neas. 

Dido.'Dux. magne Teucriim, qu» tibi placeant 
dapes? 

jEn. Nee has nee ilte, sed placent cunctae mihi : 
Epulas in epulis, in cibis -quaere cibos, 
Et copia meum tanta delectum impedit 

Dido. Non ista Priami regna ; quia Carthaginia 
Hospitia Trojae confcrat quondam tuss ? 
Sed tenuis aures pepulit hie rumor meas 
Qusedam fuisse fata secreta Ilii : 
Quaenam ilia fucrint, hospes, exponas precor. 
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jEn. Regina, variis ilia numerantur modis : 
In his reponi Troili letum solet, 
Scifisumque Sceefle limen, atque Helenus 

sacer, 
Bhesique equonim raptus, et Pyrrhus 

simul; 
Sed prima Trojse &ta memorantur dao, 
Flavs sacratum Palladia signum deed, 
Et cum sagittia arciu ac pharetra Herculis. 

Dido, Qaod hoc Minervao qusBso simulacrum 
fuit? 

jEn. Cum dives Asiam regeret et muros novi 
Extrueret Uus lUi, festo die 
Cecidisse celo fertur, hue illuc means, 
Coltmi sinistra, spiculum deztra tenens, 
Habituque toto bellicam referens deam. 
Obstupuit Hub : consulit Phoebum pius : 
Cousultus ille tale responsum dedit ; 
''In hoc ruina etabit et Troj® salus; 
Servate tectis urbe cum vestra deam ; 
Ablata aecum toilet imperium locL" 
Ast Uus arcem Palladi sacram eztruit, 
Csaleste tuto collocat signum loco, 
Additque vigiles; nee quidem hseredi minor 
Perrenit inde cura, Laomedon, tibi. 
At, heu, parum servata sub Priamo fuit 1 
Hoc ipsa voluit Pallas ex illo die 
Quo forma victa est Paridis arbitrio 
furens. 

Dido. Quis machiuator &cinoris tanti eztitit f 

jEn, Furtis Ulysses aptus ac natus dolo, 

Dum per cloacas abditam qurorit viam. 

Dido. Quin et secundum Pergami fiitum ezplica. 

jEn. Arsurus illo natus Alcmena rogo 

Quo victor astra petiit et superfim domes, 
"Pssante genite," dixit, "hoc munus cape ;" 
Arcumque douo pariter et pharetram dedit 
Gravidam sagittis : arguunt tela Herculem. 

Dido, Quis hoc Pelasgis aperuit fatum deus? 

jEn, Et hoc et illud proximum Phcebo caput 
Monstra^t Helenus, ipse fatorum mora. 
Hie, captus Ithaci fraude, sic Danais sacra 
Resolvit ora, Delio plenus deo : 
<'En, hie sagittis restat Alcidse labor 
Supremus ! ilium fata rapuerunt licet, 
At interesse gloriss hseredem jubent ; 
Nee minima tanti pars erit facti Hercules ; 
Non ante Troja poterit ssquari solo 
Priamique regnum quam Philoctetes gravi 
Serpentis ictu saucius, Lemno ezulans. 
In castra veniat, ut ducum strage edita 
Cruore arundo madeat Herculea Phrygtlm, 
Ke quid geratur arduum dempto Hercule." 
En, ifita Troj® summa fatorum fuit ! 



POMPA LA.BVALI8.* 

Dido, Rector deonim Jupiter et hominum sator 
(Nam jura te loquuntur hospitibus dare), 
Si rite pateram solitus banc Belus tibi 
Implore vino, et quisquis a Belo minor, 
Hanc esse Tyriis pariter et Teucris diem 
Jucundam, et hujus posteros olim velis 
MeminiBse nostros ! Baoche, Isstitise dator, 
Adsis, et alma Juno jam Phrygibus bona ! 
Et faventes eete vos, Tyrii, precor ! . 

lUbatJovL 

AsoANius, Dido. 

Ate. Regina, tandem qusso tollantur dapes ; 
Satis epularum, luzui satis est datum : 
Inambulando membra relevemus precor. 

Dido, Mos tibi geretur. — Tollite, ministri, ocius. 
Interea lieto personet cantu domus : 
Nos inferamus regiis hortis gradum. 



Maharbal, Hanno. 

McJl Ut vereor, Hanno, quem ferent ista ezitum 
Hospitia ! si (quod omen avortat deus) 
Quod ssdpe factum, jamque ne fiat precor. 
Si doperiret hospitem Dido novum. 
Quae bella, quas has nuptia) turbas darent ! 

ITa^ At tu, Maharbal, quem tibi fingis metum) 
Nolo oscitantem, nolo prudentem uimis. 
Ques bella vates (ilia fac nubat) cania 1 

JfoA. Tantumne iMrbas dedecus inultum feret 
Furens adhuc amore 1 quid LibysB duces 
Quos ilia toties sprevit 1 impune hospitem 
In regna recipi, despici indigenaa sinent 1 

Han, Si tu, Maharbal, exigi miserum putes, 
Lidto juventam ducat ut vacuam toro 
Regina pollens opibus, rotate Integra, 
Tuone potius nubet arbitrio, an suo, 
An magis larbae 1 Lege si tali velim 
Rex esse, moriarl conjugem nolo eripi. 
Nolo imperari ; gravius hoc multo reor. 
Nam quas iSrbse, quas refers regum minas ] 
Ducente Tyrias Troico turmas duce 
Carthago clarum gentibus caput efferet 

Mah, At subeat animo quse sit hospitibus fides 
Habenda ; Theseus doceat Ariadnte malo, 
Jason Medea : trita peregrinis fuga est. 

Han, Ah, ne duomm scelera sint culpa omnium 1 
Sed mffista vultus exiit Dido foras : 
At nos secrete tecta repetamus gradu. 



* Fompa larvcUU] L e. A' Uaaquo. 
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DiDOy ASSA. 

Dido. Qxm me, Anna, dubiam somnia exterrent, 

aororl 
QuU iste nuper sedibua nostris novus 
Succesait hospes ! ore quern aese ferens I 
Quam fortia alto pectore armiaque inclytua! 
Equidem, aoror, (nee vana credentis fidca,) 
Genua eaae dlyilm credo : degencrem arguit 
Animum timer : quot ille perpesaua mala 
Terra manque I bella quae gessit ferox ! 
Si non aederet in animo fixum mihi 
Ne cui jugali lege aociari yelim, 
Postquam mariti morte deceptom mei 
Amor fefelllt primua, et tasdao mihl 
Si non perosn penitua ac thalami forent, 
Huic forsan uni cederem culp® libens. 
Sed vel dehiscat ante mihi tellua preeor, 
Vel pater ad umbras fulmine omnipotena 

agat, 
Pallentia umbras Erebl et infemam Styga, 
Quam tua reaolvam jura, te violem, 

pudor ! 
Me primus ille qui aibi junxit meos 
Abetulit amores ; habeat is secum et suo 
Serret sepulcro : nemo levitate arguat. 
An, cara magis hoc luois aspectu, aoror, 

Sempeme mosrens ceelibem vitam exiges ? 
Nunquamne Veneris pignora et licitos toros 
Dulcesque natos noveris ? id tu putaa 
Curare manes? esto, null! aegram viri 
Flexere quondam, non tua spretus Tyro 
Nobilis Ittrbas, gentis et Libysd duces, 
Et quos abundans Africa triumphis alit ; 
Etianme Amori sola pugnabis deo 1 
Nee quorum in arris degis in mentem 

yenit ? 
Hino Marte gens invicta, Qsetuli truces, 
Numidseque cingunt; hinc regie squolens 

situ, 
Et yasta syrtis ; inde Barcsi fremunt 
Late furentes : bella quid dicam Tyro 
Jam nascitura? quid grayes fratris minasi 
Junonis equidem et cselitum auspiciis reor 
Hue detidisse Dardanas yentum rates. 
Qermana, quam tu, quam brevi banc 

urbem tuam. 

Quod regna cemes surgere iBnea duce 1 

Comitante Teucro milite ut se Punica 

Nomenque terris gloria attoUet tuum 1 

l>ido. Non ista nostrum quae refers animum 

latent ; 
Et jam fiitebor, Anna, post miscrum mei 
Fatum Sichssi et csode fratema impie 



Sparsos penates, solus hie sensus meos 
Flexit, animumque cardine labantem 

impulit, 
Primasque flammss yeteris agnosco notas : 
Sed dubius animum distrahit nostrum 

timer 
Pudorque. Voti quam mei spem das, 

Boror? 
An, Qermana, tantum posce tu veniam deos 
Sacris litatis : hospiti indulge novo ; 
Gausas morandi necte dum pelago gravis 
DessQvit hiemis ira, dum quaassB rates, 
Dum non serene murmurant venti pola 
Dido. Satis est : amori subdis ardenti faces : 
Laxabo frsena; stultua excedat pudor. 
Cras demereri victima crebra deos 
Pacemque in extia qussrere statutum est 

mihi : 
Tibi vacca Cereri, pariter et Baccho cadet ; 
Longe ante reliquos sacra Junoni feram 
Cui oonjugalia vincla sunt cnrso tori. 

Chorus. 
Eheu, Dido, miseret nos tui ! 
ignarsd vatum mentes ! 
Quid juvat aras tangero supplicem? 
Nulla juvabunt vota furentem : 
Exedit intus flamma medullas, 
Tadtum vivit pectore vulnus. 
Dido miseris uritur ignibus, 
Totaque furens urbe vagatur : 
Missa qualiB cerva sagitta 
Quam procul inter Cressia fixit 
Nemora inoautam pastor, et insciiis 
Medio liquit pectore ferrum ; 
Moerens silvas ilia petit fuga, 
Lateri stridens hseret arundo. 
Nunc per muros demons hospitein 
Secum iEneam ducit Elisa ; 
Nunc Sidonias ostentat opes 
Urbemque novam ; cupit effkri, 
Et mox media voce rcsistit ; 
Nunc Iliacos audire expetit 
Ula labores ; nunc convivia 
Eadem quecrit labente die. 
Non jam cocptss surgunt turrcs, 
Non exorcent juvenes anna, 
Non jam bello tela rccondunt, 
Portusve parant ; cessant opera. 
Pendent altse murorum minse. 
quia superum tanta demons 
Peste furentem solvat Elisam ! 

Secundo [ckUu] tranaitur ad venationem. 
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ACTUS TERTIUS. 
SiCH^i Umbra.* 

Tellure acissa per vias eaxo aspens 
Mcestum Sichaeus Tartaro gressum eztuli, 
Atram Binistra praeferens tsedam novis 
Thalamis Eliss coDJugis quondam mess. 
Nam qusQ sub imas fama mihi terras venit ! 
Amore Teucri furere Didonem hospitis I 
In media recipi regna peregrinum ! looo 
Yiri esse t quo me, quo meas lachrymas feram 1 
Si jam Sichajus excidit penitus tibi. 
Si jam secundos ezpetis, Dido, toros, 
Nullosne Libya quos ames gignit duces? 
Miaero beata, perfido nubes pia ? 
Regina perfugffi, Troico Tyria virol 
Qenus omne Phrygium fecit invisum Paris ; 
Hie rapuit, iste deseret vagus hospitem. 
Absiate, Dido ; rara in hospitibus fides, 
Erratque ut ipsi ; prodidit patriam suam/ 
Prodet alionam ; conjugem quanto mogia ? 
Secum penates avehat, Latium petat 
At tu, Megfsra, pectus hoc furiis age, 
Pcrure. Satis est : caveat JSneas malum. 
Quin intuB abeo : stabo et arcebo nefas. 

[BxU in regiam. 

TempestoM Junonia. 

Ntmfharum PLAivoins. {Nymphce cancnU in 
scena.) 

Eheuy querulos fundite planctus ! 
Terite infestis pectora palmis ; 
Ebeu, dicite Tyriis omen 

Venit acerbum ! 
Heu, hymenaK)s, heu, male junctos ! 
Heu, connubium quale nee ffivum 
Vidit priscum nullaque nascens 

Hora videbit ! 
Non cessabit nemorum questus : 
Koa quoque Nympbffi fletum dabimus ; 
Atque ex imis moesta cavemis 

Ingemet Echo. 

CUFIDO YERUS. {Exeat e nemore.) 

Bene est, abunde est, exitum nacti sumus, 
Matris repertum fraudibus, partum meis. 
Amavit; etiam amore bacchata est, novo 



• Sivhai Umbra] I miy notice hero, tliat in the Didone 
of Dolce (flrst priuted In 1047) ouo of tbo pcnouages is 
L'Ombra di ^icheo. 



Flagravit igne; nee levi pretio stetit 
Tenuiaae liilum gonibus et gremio levem. 
Insiuive retuli suavium duld osculo ; 
Cum lusit ilia ludicro, lusi dolo : 
Bibit ? recepi ; ospexit ? et vnltum intuli ; 
Vocavit? aderam; mulsit? implevi sinum ; 
Vafer fefelli simpUcem astutus piam : 
Et jam reliqui perditam, quamvia putet 
Abiiase curam penitus. En, conjux Jovis 
Gencti'ixque nostra^ manibus ad speciem datis, 
Pepigere foedus ! nuptiia dicunt diem ; 
In nemora mittunt ; imbribus c»lum rotant ; 
Et banc cavemam nuptiis statutmt locum : 
Mox ducet extra conjugem sponsua suam. 
Sed nos in urbem magnus etiamnum labor 
Accersit ; aliquis semper in Tyriis amat. 

RedewU a venattone. 



Mbrourius solub. (OcBlittu ddapsui.) 

Facunda proles maximi superum Jovis 
Matrisque Maisd, nuntius velox dedm, 
Corusca summi templa deaerui ntheris. 
Quis bic locus? quss zona? quas terras promo? 
Utrumve votum visa decipiunt meum ? 
An ista Libya est ? ista Carthago nova ? 
Ni &llor, ipsa est, urbis agnosco notas ; 
Didoms hoc est regisd limen domua. 
Hie delinitus ductor iEneas Phrygum 
Moratur; ille causa veniendi fuit. 

Neo vile quisquam munus hoc nostrum 
putety 
Quod hue et illuc pervolem nutu Jovis : 
Sancte oolendum est numen in terns meum ; 
Legatione cffiUtum fungi grave est> 
Nee nisi valentl munus ingenio datur. 
Seu petere terram, seu fretum supra placet 
Volare, rapido flamine alarum vehor. 
Tum quanta viige, quam potens virtus meas ! 
Hao pallidi animos evoco Ditis dome, 
Hac pariter alias mitto ad infemam Styga ; 
Induce somnos, rursus hac somnos fugo, 
Et pressa morte lumina resigno gravi ; 
Hac firetus sequor tranaeo ventos agens, 
Nubesque moti turbidas trano SDtheris. 

Sed, ecce, quisnam regia gressum extulit ? 
Ipse est Achati junctus JBneas sue. 



Mercurius ad ^mxam. 

Carthaginis tu moenia excelsee locas, 
Urbemque nunc uxorius pulcbram oxtruis. 
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Rerum tuarum oblite regnique immemor ? 
Hominum detlmque rector et mundi arbiter, 
Qui numiike polos torquet et terras buo, 
Celeres per auras ipse me jossit tibi 
Kandata ferre : quid struis ? qua spe teris 
Libycis in oris otia et terns tibi 
Fato negatis ] quo tuse spectant mono ? 
Si nulla rerum fama tantarum moyet. 
Nee ipse proprium laude moliris super 
Tua laborem, subeat Ascanius tibi, 
Et spes liili respice hseredis tui, 
Cui jam Latin! regna debentur soli : 
Aroesne Latias inyides nato pater ? 
Non alma talem te mihi dixit Venus, 
Kec vindicavit ideo bis Graiiim dolis ; 
Sed qui frementem regeret Italiam fore, 
A sanguine alto proderet Teucri genus, 
Orbique jura victor et leges daret 
Legationis summa nostrse est, naviga. 



^NEAS, Achates. 

^n, Horrore quatior totus, et mentem pavor 
Concusait ingens, atra noz oculos subit, 
Facilemque verbis denegat lingua exitum : 
Sed quid profari, quid loqui, ^neas, potesi 
Aut unde fas est ? hue et hue animus mihi 
Yariusque rapitur, qualis Euripus solet 
Fluere et refiuere septies uno die. 
Tanto deorum attonitus imporio juvat 
Abire, et istas deserere terras fuga : 
Sed te furentem quo mihi affatu licet 
Ambire, Dido? quern mihi vultum induam? 
QusD prima sumam verba? quae causa est 

satis? 
Incertus animi versor in varias vices ; 
Sic ut carinam media sulcantem freta 
Hac rector, iliac unda transversum rapit. 
Restitue fluctus, Jimo, jam Libycos mihi ; 
Levior in illis ira prsslusit tua 
Quicunque ssevo maria transitis dec, 
Amate fluctus ; credite experto mihi. 

Ach. Magnanime Trotlm ductor et captsB unicum 
Patrise levamen, comprime affectus precor, 
Teque obsequentem nuntio pnobe Jovis : 
Minus eligendum est cum duo occurrunt 
mala. 

jEn, Sic est. Achates : at quis hie judex orit ? 

Ach, Jove imperante te tamen judex latet ? 

^n. At hospitalis Jupiter prohibet fugam. 

A ch. Iter institutum cur fugam turpem vocas ? 

jEn, Sic prsdicabit fama. Ach. Sed falsa et 
levis» 



^n, Tamen est timenda levior. ^cA. At super! 
magis. 

jEti. At cara Dido est Ach, Veniat in mentem 
tibi 
Ascanius. ^n, Etiam magna Carthago 
venit. 

Ach. Num terra fatis debita Italia est minor? 

^n. Via longa pelago. Ach. Jupiter monstrat 
viam. 

.Sn. At BSBva Juno. Ach, Materia laudis tu89. 

^n. At cuncta ElLsse debeo, clasaem, meos, 

Vitamque liili. Ach. Quas decet grates 
age. 

^n. Omnia habeatur gratia, ingratum arguet. 

Ach. Promerita perdit qui satis grato exprobrat. 

^n, Amat. Ach, Sequetur forsan. jEn, Insanit. 
Ach, Fuge. 

JBn. At obsecrabit per fidem misero datam. 
Per hospitia, per lacrymas, per dexteram, 
Per omne quicquid dulce mihi secum fuit 

Ach, Tu pariter obsecra per Ascanii caput. 
Per dira superum monita, per fatis tib! 
Promissa Latii regna, per gentes novas. 
Obsiste lacrymis, jamqne te intractabilem 
Durumque prssbe fortis, auresque obstrue, 
Vocesque miseras perfer, obdura, excute ; 
Ut alta quercus quam simul facto impetu 
Boresd valentes hinc et hinc flatibus 
Eruere oertant, hseret haec scopulis tamen, 
Quantumque ad auras vertice erigitur suo 
Radice tantum extenditur in imam Styga. 

J?n. Satis est^ Achates ; viucat imperium Jovis. 
Et te, deorum sancte, quisquiseras, sequor: 
pladdus adsis quseso, cursumque adjuves^ 
Et astra ccelo dextra placato feras 1 

Ach, At Mnesthea Cloanthumque rectores jube 
Ut arma tacit! colligant, dassem instruant. 
Ex urbe socios ad suas cogant rates, 
Novique causam fronte consilii teganL 
Interea tu, dum nesciat Dido furens, 
Tantosque amores non putet rumpi suos, 
Aditum experire quseque fandi tempera 
Idonea, rebus quia modus dexter tuia. 

^n. Te cura, Achates, classis armandse manet 
Hominesque deosque tester et sanctam 

fidem. 
Me, Elisa, terns cedere !nvit«m tuis 1 

Chorus. 

quam velox est Fama malum 
Celeri versans mobilitate ! 
Primo semper parva timore, 
Postea scso toUit in auras, 
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Graditurque boIo, mox caput ioter 
Kubila condit 
Odiis illam stimulata deiim 
C<BO, ut perhibent, Enccladoque 
Tulit extremam Terra aororem, 
Pedibus celerem levibusque alls; 
Monatrum horrendum, cui quot plumse 
Gorpore, tot sunt oculi subter, 
Tot sunt lingusd, totidcmque sonant 
Ora, tot avidas subrigit aures. 
Noctu cteli medio pervolaty 
Nee declinat lumina somno ; 
Custoa Bummi culmina tecti 
Turresve altaa tenet interdiu. 
Garrula magnaa territat urbes, 
Nuntia ficti, nuntia veri. 
Hseo muItipUci voce replevit 
Populos gaudens, infecta simul 
Et facta canens; scilicet hospitcm 
Yenisse noYum sanguine Teucro, 
Gui 80 Dido dignetur viro 
Juugere, nunc se luxis * hiemem 
Ducere totam, regni immemores : 
HsQC dea passim fooda per urbes 
Libycas hominum fundit in oiu. 



Epiloous. 
Jam nacta tandem est exitum Dido suum ; 
Utinam expetitum ; quern tamen potuit tulit ; 
Et acriptam et actam tempus escuset breve. 
Nunc quisque reputet quid sibi Line refcrat 
boni. 



* luxUi] Horo Gngor seems to have fon^otten Uuit 
" luxus " is a noun of tho 4th dccloDBion. — Qy. " digna- 
tur " in tho preceding line t 



Venus inimico credere antiquo vetat : 
Ut faveat hostis, cogitat semper dolos ; 
Ut Juno TeucriB sit bona, InsidiaB struit. 
Fidemque opemque regiimi est miseris dare ; 
Hospitia claram magna nobilitant domuni. 
Beneficio quioimque destrictus manet 
Capite minuitur, esse liber deainit ; 
Sit gratus usque licet, at ingrate audiet. 
Junonia male expressa tempestas monet 
Habenda qusQ sit Prometheis posthac fides, 
Nee posse quemquam fulmen imitari Jovis. 
Decet obsequentes esse pnemonitis detm ; 
Omnisque nimia est, sit licet brevier, mora. 
tfioUes moveri fsQminsD lacrymis sclent ; 
Sed fortis aures obstruere debet suas. 
Promerita si m%jora detineant bona, 
QusBcunque fuerint, neminem vinctum tenent. 
Vis magna amoris : feminas gravior solet 
Gorripere flamma ; levior acoendit viros. 

Sed vita paucas nostra Didones tulit : 
Prudentiores faominas factas reor ; 
Amore nullam credo morituram gravi 

Sed una longe, Elisa, te superat tamen 
Regina virgo : quot tulit casus pia ! 
QuiB regna statuit I quam dat extemis fidem t 
Dignata nullo conjuge Sicheeo tamen, 
Animumque nullus flectat ^neas suum. 
Tamen, ecce, major hospes .£nea hospite, 
Gui verba. Dido, rectius quadrent tua ! 
Quia iste nuper sedibus nostris novus 
Successit hospes ? ore quem sese ferens 1 
Quam fortis alto pectore armisque inclytus ! 
Qenus esse divfLm credo, nee vana est fides. 

Sed Elisa fato Tyria miserando occubat : 
At nostra Elisa vivit, et vivat precor, 
Talesque regnans hospites videat diu, 
SabiB salutent undique et magni duces. 
Huic V08 ElissB tollere apT^ltmsum uecct. 
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No. IV. 



SPECIMENS OP PETOWE'S CONTINUATION OF MARLOWE'S 
HERO AND LEANDER. 

[CoKCEBMiNO this pleoo and ita authofr aoe Account of Marlove and hit Writinfft. The titlo-pitgo •f tho 
old ed. is, — 

The 8ec<md Part of Hero and Leander conieyning th/eir further Fortunes by Henry Pdoue. Sat cU; H sit bene. London. 
Printed by Thonuu Purfoot^ for Andrew Harritj and are to be wuld at hit afiop under tJte Pojpea head next to the Royall 
Sxchange. 1598. 4to.] • 



Marlowe's fragment ends* where Leander 
becomes "lord of his desires." Petowe*8 con- 
tinuation (after some mythological matter, and 
the encomium on Marlowe already cited) informs 
us that 

" Dvke Archilaus, cmell, Yoyd of pitie, 
Where Hero dwelt was regent of that dtie." 

He conceives a violent passion for her : but she, 
true to Leander, is moved neither by his '' thun- 
dering threates " nor his soothing words. Upon 
this, Archilaus, expecting to have better success 
with the lady if Leander were away, accuses him 
of treason, and banishes him from Sestoa. The 
lovers take a very tender farewell of each other ; 
and Leander sets out with all speed for Delphi, 
to consult the oracle of Apollo concerning his 
future fortunes. 

'* True loue quite bannisht, lust began to pleade 

To Hero, like a scholler deepely reade. 

* The flaming sighes that boyle within my bre8t> 

Faii« loue,* quoth he, * are cause of my vnrest ; 

Vnrest I entertaine for thy sweet sake, 

And in my tent choose sorrow for my makcf 

Why dost thou frowne?* quoth he; — and then 

she tum*d; — 
' Oh, coole the fainting soule that flaming bum'd, 
Forc't by desire, to touch thy matchles beautie, 
To whome thy soruant vowes all reuorent dutie.* 
With that, her irefiill browes, clowded with 

frownes. 
His soule, already drencht, in woe's sea drownes : 
But, floating on the wanes, thus he gan say ; 
' Flint-harted lady, canst thou be so coy ? 



* See note I, p. 289. 
t make] 1. e. mate. 



Gan pittie take no place ? is kinde remorce * 
Quite bannisht, quite fled ? ' Then gan he to be 

horce, 
Ynable to ezclaime against her longer ; 
Whose woe-lament made Hero's hart more 

stronger." 

She now bewails the fate of Leander, and calls 
on heaven to punish the destroyer of her happi- 
ness. 

" The angry Duke lay listning to her words. 
And, till she ends, no speech at all affords ; 
Vntill at length, exclaiming 'gainst her kinde, 
Thus he breath'd foorth the venome of his minde : 
* Oh, timorous taunters, that delights in toyes, 
langling iesters, depriuers of sweete joyes, 
Tumbling cock-boats tottering too and fro, 
Grownd of the graft whence all my griefe doth 

grow. 
Sullen serpents enuiron'd with despight, 
That ill for good at all times doth requite ! 
As cypresse-tree that rent is by the roote, 
As well-sowen seede for drought that cannot 

sprout, 
As braunch or slip bitter from whence it growes, 
As gaping ground that raineles cannot dose, 
As fish on lande to whome no water flowes, 
As flowers doe fade when Fhoabus rarest showes, 
As Salamandra repuls'd from the fier, — 
Wanting my wish, I die for my desire.' 
Speaking those words, death seiz'd him for his 

owne: 
Wherewith she thought her woes were ouor- 

throwne." 



^ remorce] I o. compassion. 
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She ifl, however, altogether mistaken; for 
Euristippus, the brother and successor to Archi- 
laus, in great fury accuses her of having poisoned 
the last-mentioned personage, and is resolved to 
make her feel his vengeance. 

" Her doome was thus : ere three moneths' date 

tooke end, 
If she found none that would her cause defend, 
Vntimely death should seize her as a pray, 
And vnresistmg life should death obay. 
Meane-time within a rocke-fram'd caatle strong 
She was imprison'd, traytors vile among. 
Where, discontented when she should haue rested, 
Her foode bad fare, with sighes and teares she 

feasted 
And when the breathlesse horses of the Sunne 
Had made their stay, and Luna had begun 
With cheerefull smyling browes to grace darke 

night 
Clod in blacke sable weedes, for want of light, 
This &]l-alone sad lady gan to play, 
Framing sweet musick to her well-a-day ; 
Th' efifect whereof this sonnet plainely showee, 
The fountaine whence springs Hero's heauie woes. 

Hero's lamentation in pbison. 
' Night's mourning blacke and mistie vailing hew 

Shadowes the blessed comfort of the sunne, 
At whose bright gaze I wonted to renew 

My liueles life, when Ufe was almost done. 
Done is my life, and all my pleasure done, 
For he ia gone in whome my life begun : 
Vnhappie I, poore I, and none as I, 
But pilgrim he, poore he, that should be by. 

' My loue exil'd, and I in prison fast, 

Out-streaming teares breake mto weeping raine : 
He too Boone banisht, I in dungeon cast, 

He for me moumeth, I for him complaine. 
He's banished, yet lines at libertie. 
And I exil'd, yet liue in miserie ; 
He weepea for me far off, I for him here : 
I would I were with him, and he more nere ! 

* Bvt this imprisoning caue, this woefiill cell. 
This house of sorrow and increasing woe, 
Griefe's teorie chamber where sad care doth dwell, 
Where liquid teares, like top-fil'd seas, doe flow. 
Beating their wanes 'gainst stiU relentles stone, 
Still still they smile on me, and I still mono ; 
I weepe to stone, and stone of stone I flnde, 
Colde stone colde comfort yeilds, — oh, most 
\'nkinde ! 



' Oft haue I read that stone relents at raine, 
And I impleat their barren wombe wibh store ; 

Teares streaming downe, they wet and wet againe ; 
Tet pittilesse they harden more and more ; 

And when my longing soule lookes they should 
Bonder, 

I touch the flintie stone, and they seeme stronger ; 

They stronge, I weake, — alas, what hope haue 1 1 

Hero wants comfort, Hero needs must die.' 

When the melodious shrill-toung'd nightingale 
With heauie cheere had warbled this sad tale. 
Night's drowsie god an iuorie cannopie 
Ourtaines before the windowes of fiiire beautie : 
Drown'd thus in sleepe, she spent the wearie 

night : 
There leaue I Hero in a heauie plight. 
Now to the woefull pilgrime I retume, 
Whose passions force the gentle birdes to moumo : 
They see Leander weepe, with heauie note 
They faintly singe, as when they singe by rote ; 
While he gan descant on his miserie, 
The pretie fowles doe make him melodie. 



Leandeb's complaint of his bestles estate. 

'Bbioht heauen's immortall mouing sphoares, 

And Phoebus all diuine, 
Rue on lowe earth's vn£uned teares 
That issue from earth's eyne. 
Eyes were these no-eyes whilst eies' eye-sight 

huted. 
But these darke eyes' cleere sight sad sorrow 
wasted. 

' What creature lining lines in griefe 

That breathes on Tellus' soile, 
But heauens pitie with reliefe, 
Saue me, a slaue to spoyle ? 
Spoyle doe his worst ; spoyle cannot spoile me 

more ; 
Spoyle neuer spoyl'd so true a loue before. 

* The stricken deere stands not in awe 

Of blacke grym irefull death. 
For he findes hearbes ♦ that can withdrawe 
The shaft, to saue his breath ; 
The chased deere hath soile t to ooolo his heate ; 
The toylcd steed is vp in stable set ; 



* For he findes hearhe^j Ac] Soe note *, p. 21S. 
t 9oiU'\ Soo note t, p. 264. 
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* The sillie owles lurke in the leaues/ 

Shine sunne or night*s queene whether ; 
The sparrowe shrowdes her in the eaues 
From stormes of huffing weather; 
Fowles comfort finde ; Leander findes no friend : 
Then, comfortlesae, Leandei'*! life must end/ " 

By this time, "the smiling browes of Heauen" 
being pleased " to set a period to Leander's toyle/* 
he reaches Delphi in safety : 

" He cranes long-lookt-for rest, or else to die : 
To whome the Oracle gan thus reply. 

The Oracle. 

He lov^th thine, that louea not thee : 
Hie lone to thine ehallfataU bee : 
Vpon stupect the ehalbe slaine, 
VrUee tfum doe retume againe.** 

Such a response could not fail to " renewo 
Leander's woes againe." He, however, thinks it 
best to return to Sestos, that he may prevent, if 
possible, the threatened danger ; and presently 
he arrives there. 

" This backe-retired pilgrime liu*d secure. 
And in vnknowen disguise he did indure 
FuU two moneths* space, vntill the time drew nie 
To free faire Hero or inforce her die." 

On that day there is a great assembly of knights 
and ladies. Hero, at the Duke's command, is 
brought forth from her dungeon ; and her beauty 
excites much admiration among the crowd. 

<< Though by the sterne Duke she was dishonored. 
Yet of the people she was honored; 
Mongst whome exil'd Leander, all vnscene 
And all vnknowne, attended on his queene. 
When to the neore-adioyning paUaice-gate, 
The place appointed for the princely combate, 
They did approch, there might all eies behold 
The Duke in armour of pure beaten gold, 
Mounted vpon a steed as white as snow. 
The proud Duke Euristippus, Hero's foe. 
Hero being seated in rich maiestie, 
A seruile hand-mayd to captiuitie. 
From whence she might behold that gentle knight, 
That for her sake durst hazard life in fight; 
For this was all the comfort Hero had. 
So many eyes shed teares to see her sad ; 
Her hand-maide Hope perswaded her, some one 
Vndaunted knight would be her champion ; 



Yet, since her lord Leander was not nie, 

She was resolu'd eyther to line or die. 

But her Leander, carefull of his loue. 

Intending loue's firme constancie to proue, 

( Yf to his lot the honour did befall,) 

Withdrew himselfe into the pallaice-hall, 

Where he was armed to his soules content, 

And priuily conducted to a tent, 

From whence he issu'd foorth at trumpet'^ sound ; 

Who, at the first encounter, on the ground 

Forced the mazed Duke sore panting lie, 

Drown'd in the ryuer of sad extacie. 

At length reuiuing, he doth mount againe ; 

Whome young Leander in short time had slaide. 

The Duke quite dead, this all-vnknowne young 

knight 
Was foorthwith made the heire of Sestos' right ; 
The princesse Hero set at libertie. 
Kept by the late dead Duke in miserie ; 
Whose constancie Leander gan to proue, 
And now anew begins to court his loue.** 

Hero, having no idea who he is, concludes an 
answer to his addresses by saying, 

** 'But rest content and satisfied with this, 

Whilst true Leander Hues, true Hero's bis.' — 

* And thy Leander lines, sweete soule,* sayde he, 

'Praysing thy all-admired chastitie : 

Though thus disguis'd, I am that banisht knight 

That for affecting thee was put to flight ; 

Hero, I am Leander, thy true phere,* 

As true to thee as life to me is deero.' 

When Hero all-amazed gan reuiue. 

And she that then seem'd dead was now diue, 

With kinde imbraoements, kissing at each straine, 

She welcoms him and kisses him againe : 

'By thee my ioyes haue shaken of dispaire, 

All stormes be past, and weather waxeth faire ; 

By thy retume Hero receaues more ioye 

Then Paris did when Hellen was in Troy ; 

By thee my heauy doubts and thoughts are fled, 

And now my wits with pleasant thoughts are 

fed.'— 
'Feed, sacred sainct, on nectar all diuine. 
While these my eyes,' quoth he, *gaze on thy 

eyne; 
And ever after may these eyes beware 
That they on strangers' beautie neuer stare : 
My wits I charme henceforth they take such 

heede 
They frame no toyes, my fancies new to feede ; 

• phere] See note %, p. 297. 
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Deafe be my eares to heare another voice, 
To force me amile or make my soule reioyce ; 
Lame be my feete when they presume to moue. 
To force Leander aeeke another loue ; 
And when thy fiedre,* aweet £dre, I gin disgrace, 
Heaueu to my sotde aSbrd no resting-place ! ' 
What he to her, she vow'd the like to him ; 
All sorrowes fled, their ioyes anew begin. 



Full many yeares those loners liu'd in fame, 
That all the world did much admire the same. 
Their lines' spent date, and ynresiited death 
At hand to set a period to their breath, 
They were traneform'd by aU-diuine decrees 
Into the forme and shape of two pine-trees. 
Whose nature's such, the fromale pine will die, 
Vnles the male be euer planted by ; 
A map for all succeeding times to come, 
To view true loue, which in their loues begun." 



* ^ain} I a beauty. 



And so the poem concludes. 
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Cadiz, expedition against .... 291 

Cares 298 

carquenet 290 

case 89 

caat 176 

cast 198 

catzery 171 

cayalieroB 52 

cazzo 166 

censured 281 

censures 3 

centronels 259 

champion 14 

channel 47 

channels 174 

channel-water 216 

childof sail, with 298 

clad 270 

chuige 808 

deapt 807 

ideys 880 

dip 316 

clout 16 

coated 890 

cock 866 

coil 265 

ooU 267 

colts 65 

competitor 12 

conceit 10 

conceived 252 

confits 804 

consort 29 

convertite 149 

convey him dosely 284 
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counterfeit 20 

ooiinter-BGar& 358 

cousin 193 

covent 167 

cross 159 

cross-bltiiig 171 

cuUions 193 

CTinniiig 79 

cunning 81 

cursen 128 

curst 357 

cursily 215 

curtal 360 

custom 146 

cypres 293 

damned 73 

Daniel, Samuel, probable allusion to . . 864 

declined 187 

dees eating dittany to heal its wounds . . 212 

defend 237 

denies 149 

deserved 207 

dicbotomist 233 

Dis 289 

discoloured 281 

Drayton, Michael, allusion to . . . 358 

earns 211 

ecstasy 150 

ecues 228 

emperlous 238 

entrance 231 

entreat 154 

envied 165 

erring 82 

Euphrates 36 

exercise 169 

exhibition 240 

eyas 296 

eye, by the 168 

facts 2!l 

fair 301 

falconets 56 

fall 373 

false-brays 858 

familiars 84 

fancy 263 

far-fet 264 

favour 298 

favourless 260 

fear 44 

fet 288 

few, in 164 

flaw 318 
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fleet 70 

flour 281 

flying-fish 195 

foiled 155 

fond 3 

fondly 213 

for 62 

for why 201 

forslow 199 

foul 260 

fraught 147 

freshmen 88 

fro 335 

gain three for one 363 

garboils 372 

Gaunt . . . . . .361 

Qiirs 362 

git 293 

give arms 60 

gobbets 315 

grate, a 354 

guess 127 

guide 292 

Ghiise, the 145 

had I wist 201 

halcyon^s bill . * . . • . • 146 

happily 148 

harness 114 

hast 388 

haught 203 

heave and a ho, with a . . . . . 197 

hebon 164 

held in hand 161 

het 291 

hey-pass . . ' . . . 96 

hight 279 

histories 3 

ho 221 

hold, belly, hold 117 

horse-courser 96 

hose 360 

hoves 287 

hugy 28 

Hunkes, Horry 363 

ibis 28 

imbast 343 

imperanoe 294 

in 17 

incensed 237 

incest 826 

incivil 7 

incontinent 7 

incony 172 
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injury 9 

intire 292 

into 15 

ippocras 93 

Irish kerns ...'... 197 

iterating 87 

jesses 195 

jest 66 

jets 193 

Jews charged with cmcifyiDg children . . 165 

jig 197 

John the Great 48 

Jove . 80 

Judas supposed to hare hanged himself on an 

elder-tree 173 

keel, the fiery, at Antwerp's bridge . 81 

kembed 818 

keend . . . . 272 

keep . . 228 

Killingworth 211 

lawnds 254 

laid for 890 

leagner 48 

leave 259 

left 888 

legs 194 

lemans . 197 

lep 286 

Lepidas, his printed dog .... 864 

'less 840 

let 29 

let 838 

lewd 826 

lewdly 848 

liefest 278 

like 871 

likes 827 

line 360 

linstock 177 

Lopes, Doctor 96 

lown 188 

luxniy 866 

Msanas 380 

mails 11 

make 398 

malgrado 200 

masty 857 

mated 8 

measnres 68 

merchants 12 

mere ....... 290 

merit 375 
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minions 56 

Mins' 857 

miss 68 

mo 288 

More, Sir Thomas, allusion to a Latin epi- 
gram by 361 

monght 264 

much 122 

muschatoes 169 

muted 363 

neck-verse 168 

need 46 

nephew 259 

nice 283 

no way bnt one 33 

nod 373 

nonce^ for the 219 

of 14 

on's 168 

ostry 97 

packed 269 

paised 285 

parbreak 34 

Paris-garden 863 

paA 23 

pa« 8 

passion 82 

passionate 194 

Paul's Church-yard 369 

Perkins, Bichard 143 

pheres 297 

Phyteus 73 

Pierides 21 

pickadevaunts 84 

pilling . . . . . . . 25 

pin 16 

pioners 20 

pitch 13 

plage 80 

plain , 212 

plaining 266 

plat 302 

pUtes 156 

platform 270 

Ployden 363 

port 13 

portagues 151 

practice 165 

prest 45 

pretendeth 162 

prevails 53 

prcventeth 195 

prize 803 
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prize played 148 

proceed 168 

proin . 297 

proper 280 

purchase 17 

pyramides 261 

quit 262 

qoite 17 

quite 240 

quod 856 

racking 65 

ray 389 

ream 170 

rebated 64 

record 87 

record 70 

regiment 8 

remorse 81 

remorseful. 68 

renied, Christians . . ^ . . 19 

renowmed 11 

resistless 164 

resolve 8 

resolve 80 

resolved 159 

respect . . . . . . 191 

retorqued 84 

rid 171 

rivelled 261 

Bivo-Costiliano 172 

road 197 

rombdow, with a . . . 197 

rouse 122 

rout 8 

runs division 170 

rushes, rooms strewed with . . . 286 

Rutters 43 

Saba 87 

Sacarson 863 

sakers . 56 

sarell 22 

sauQce 820 

saying 156 

scambled 147 

scenes 80 

Sebright 378 

'sense 297 

sect 151 

seen • 233 

seld-seen 146 

services 269 

set 230 

shine 818 
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should 827 

shrUd 828 

silverlings 146 

sith 175 

Skelton imitated 295 

slop 85 

wmi|ll ....... 366 

snicle 172 

soil 264 

sollars 166 

sometimes 152 

sonnet 91 

fiorians 44 

sort 197 

sort out 194 

sprung 297 

staring up, hair. . . . 305 

state 122 

stated 154 

states 8 

stature 27 

staves-acre 84 

stay 157 

stays 330 

stems 12 

stem 270 

stiU 88 

stomach 186 

stoop 61 

success 296 

supprised . ...... 252 

surcease 238 

sure, made 158 

Bwoun 293 

tabem 93 

taint 252 

tainted 46 

taken in 862 

tale 171 

talents 19 

tall 61 

tarUi 188 

tast 280 

Tav'ron 879 

taxing) private 353 

teU 146 

Terrene sea 19 

tester 122 

than 327 

these 80 

thirling 280 

tho 814 

tires 274 

to 165 

tobacco smoked on the stage . . • . 359 
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tone 9S 

top 16 

topless 99 

toy 804 

train 178 

tralacent 288 

trannels 828 

true 201 

Turk of tenpence 169 

unkembed 845 

untold 166 

unrenowmed 267 

unresisted -262 

unyalued 10 

ure 167 

vaU 12 

valure 802 
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TalUTOUB 10 

Vaniiy, Lady 166 

viUainefls 84 

wagers laid about rival actors * 148 

wasts 290 

well said 69 

whenas 176 

wher 889 

whereas 65 

where 264 

while 29 

whist 266 

will 242 

won 888 

wonders well 888 

wreaks ....... 882 

Zoacum . 61 
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